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I>  H  E  FJ^C  E 


The  Lectures  comprised  in  the  present  Volume  form 
the  second  and  concluding  portion  of  the  Biennial 
^Course  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  which  was  com- 
menced by  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  his  election  to 
the  Professorial  Chair  in  1836,  and  repeated,  with  but 
slight  alterations,  till  his  decease  in  1856.  The  Ap- 
pendix contains  various  papers,  composed  for  the  most 
part  during  this  period,  which,  though  portions  of 
their  contents  were  publicly  taught  at  least  as  early 
as  1840,  were  only  to  a  very  small  extent  incorporated 
into  the  text  of  the  Lectures. 

The  Lectures  on  Logic,  like  those  on  Metaphysics, 
were  chiefly  composed  during  the  session  in  which  they 
were  first  delivered  (1837-8);  and  the  statements  made 
in  the  Preface  to  the  previous  volume,  as  regards  the 
circumstances  and  manner  of  then-  composition,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  course.  In  this,  as 
in  the  preceding  series,  the  Author  has  largely  availed 
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himself  of  the  labors  of  previous  writers,  many  of 
whom  are  but  little  known  in  this  country.  To  the 
works  of  the  German  logicians  of  the  present  century, 
particularly  to  those  of  Krug  and  Esser,  these  Lectures 
are  under  special  obligations. 

In  the  comi)ilation  of  the  Appendi,^,  some  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  Editors  ;  and  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation may  be  necessary  as  regards  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  attempted  to  perform  this  portion  of 
their  task.  In  publishing  the  papers  of  a  deceased 
writer,  composed  at  various  intervals  during  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  treating  of  difficult  and  contro- 
vi-rted  (questions,  there  are  two  opposite  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  compromising  the  Author's  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  documents  which  his  maturer  judgment 
might  not  have  sanctioned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  danger  of  committing  an  opposite  injury 
to  him  and  to  the  public,  by  withholding  writings  of 
interest  anrl  value.  Had  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  published  a  systematic  treatise  on 
t.oiric.  oi-  hiid  his  ])rojected  New  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms  been  left  in  a  state  at  all  approaching  to  com- 
pleteness, the  I'.ditors  might  ])robably  have  obtained  a 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  between  those  specu- 
lations wliicli  would  have  received  the  final  imprimatur 
of   their  Autlior,  and  those  which  would  not.      In  the 
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absence  of  any  such  criterion,  they  have  thought  it 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  too  much  than  too 
little  ;  —  to  publish  whatever  appeared  to  have  any 
philosophical  or  historical  interest,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  its  coincidence  with  then-  own  opinions,  or 
by  its  coherence  with  other  parts  of  the  Author's  writ- 
ings. It  is  possible  that,  among  the  papers  thus  pub- 
lished, may  be  found  some  which  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  experimental  exercises  than  as  approved  re- 
sults ;  but  no  papers  have  been  intentionally  omitted, 
except  such  as  were  either  too  fragmentary  to  be  intel- 
ligible, or  manifestly  imperfect  sketches  of  what  has 
been  published  here  or  elsewhere  in  a  more  matured 
form. 

The  Notes,  in  this  as  in  the  previous  volume,  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  Those  printed  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  Lectures  appear  without  any  dis- 
tinctive mark ;  those  supplied  from  the  Author's  Com- 
monplace-Book  and  other  papers  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackets  without  signature ;  and  those  added  by 
the  Editors  are  marked  by  the  signature  "  Ed."  These 
last,  as  in  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  occasional  explanations  of  the  text  and  verifi- 
cations of  references. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editors  desire  to  express  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  those  friends  from  whom  they  have 
received  assistance  in  tracing  the  numerous  quotations 
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and  allusions  scattered  through  this  and  the  preceding 
volume,  hi  jnirtitular,  their  thanks  are  due  to  Hubert 
Hamilton,  Es(|..  whose  researches  among  his  father's 
books  and  papers  have  supplied  them  with  many  val- 
uable materials ;  and  to  H.  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  Fellow 
of  Pemluokc  College,  Oxford,  who  has  aided  them  from 
the  resources  of  a  pliiloso})hical  learning  cognate  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself. 
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LECTURE    I.* 

INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC  — I.    ITS    DEFINITION. 

Gentlemen: — We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Men- 
Logic  proper —mode       i-ii  Philosophy,  —  the  science  which  is  conver- 
in  which  itsconsidera-       ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Thought.     But,  before 

tion  ought  to  be  con- 

^ucteti.  commencing  the  discussion,  I  would  premise  a 

word  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  ought 

to  be  conducted,  with  a  view  to  your  information  and  improvement. 

The  great  end  which  every  instructor  ought  to 

End  of  instruction.  .        ,  .        .  „  .  .      ^ 

propose  m  the  communication  or  a  science,  is,  to 
afford  the  student  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  its  several  parts,  of 
their  relations  to  each  otlier,  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are 
the  constituents.  For  unless  he  accomplish  this,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  that  his  information  be  in  itself  either  new  or 
important;  for  of  what  consequence  are  all  the  qualities  of  a  doc- 
trine, if  that  doctrine  be  not  communicated?  —  and  communicated 
it  is  not,  if  it  be  not  understood. 

But  in  the  communication  of  a  doctrine,  the  methods  to  be  fol 
lowed  bv  an  instructor  who  writes,  and  bv  an 
Methods  of  written       instructor  who  speaks,  are  not  the  same.     They 

and    oral    instruction  .       />  ^    •  ,       ^  -i        ti> 

different  ^^'^"i  ^^  ii^^ct,  to  a  Certain  extent,  necessarily  dii- 

ferent :  for,  while  the  reader  of  the  one  can  al- 
ways be  refei-red  back  or  forward,  can  always  compare  one  part  of  a 

*  The  first  seven  Lectures  of  the  Metaphysical  Course  (Lectures  on  Metnphpsirs,  pp. 
1—90)  were  delivered  hy  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  a  General  Introduction  to  the 
Course  of  Logic  proper.  —  F.d. 
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hook  with  another,  and  can  always  meditate  at  leisure  on  each  step 
«'t"  the  evolutioji ;  tlie  hearer  of  the  other,  on  tlic  oontraiy,  must  at 
iviry  Mioiuoiit  1)0  j>ro|)ared,  hv  what  has  preceded,  to  comprehend 
at  once  wltal  is  to  ensue.  The  oral  instructor  has  thus  a  much  more 
arduous  pr«»hlem  to  solve,  in  acconij)Iisliing  tlio  end  which  he  pro- 
poses. For  \\\  <u»  the  one  hand,  he  avoid  ohscurity  by  communicat- 
ing only  what  can  easily  be  undei-stood  as  isolated  fragments,  he  is 
intellisrible  only  because  he  communicates  nothincc  worth  learninu: : 
and  if,  on  the  other,  he  be  unintelligible  in  proportion  as  his  doc- 
trine is  concatenated  and  systematic,  he  equally  fiils  in  his  attempt; 
for  as,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  nothing  to  leach,  so,  in  the  other, 
there  is  nothing  taught.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  oral  in- 
structor must  accommodate  his  mr>de  of  teachin<;  to  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  he  acts.  lie  must  endeavor  to  make  his  audi- 
ence fully  undei"stand  each  step  of  his  movement  before  another  is 
attemjited  ;  and  he  must  prepare  them  for  details  by  a  previous  sur- 
vey of  generals.  In  shoit,  wh:it  follows  should  always  be  seen  to 
evolve  itself  out  of  what  ])recedes.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
condition  of  oral  instrn<'tion,  that,  where  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tematic drK'trine  is  atteini>ted  in  a  course  of  Lec- 
c«  of  Text-book  in       tuix's,  it  is  usual  for  the  l<X!turer  to  facilitate  the 

a  rygtcmatic  course  of        ,    ,         ^      ,  .  .,  ...  ,„  ,  ,  •,  .   . 

l^^^^fg^  lal>or  to  his  pupils  and  liimselt,  by  exhibiting  in 

n  3Ianual  or  Text-book  the  order  of  his  doctrine 
nnd  a  summary  of  its  contents.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
this  useful  subsidiary,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  supply 
its  want.     I  sbalL,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  always  to  present  you 

with  a  general  statement  of  every  <loctrine  to 
„    °     '^*"*    '  be  exidained,  before  descendinj?  to  the  details 

FrelectioD.  '  _  '^ 

of  explanation;  and  in  order  that  you  may  be 
insured  in  distincter  and  more  comi)i-ehensive  notions,  I  sliall,  where 
it  is  possible,  c«m prise  the  general  statements  in  Propositions  or 
Paragrajihs,  which  I  shall  slowly  dictate  to  yon,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fully  t.iken  d<Mvn  in  writing.  This  Iwing  done,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  analyze  these  jiropositions  or  paragraphs,  and  to  explain 
their  clauses  in  detail.  This,  T  may  observe,  is  the  method  followed 
in  tliose  countries  -v\'licn;  instruction  by  ])relection  is  turned  to  the 
be^t  account; — it  is  the  one  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  universities  of  Germany  and  IIf>lland. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  at  once  commence  by  giving  you, 
as  the  fii-st  jiroposition  ov  [laragraph,  the  following.  I  niay  notice, 
bowever.  by  parenthesis,  tint,  as  we  may  have  sometimes  occasion 
to  refer  articulately  to  these  propositions,  it  would  be  proper  for 
you  to  distinguish  them  by  sign  and  number. 
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The  first  paragraph,  then,  is  this: 

^  I.  A  System  of  Logical  Instruction  consists  of  Two  Parts, 

—  1'^,  Of  ;m    Introduction   to   the   science; 

par.i.  Of  what  a  sy..       ^o  qj-  ^  j^^^^j     ^f  t)(,ctrine  Constituting  the 

tem  of  Logic  consisib.  '  _  •  "^ 

Science  itself. 

These,  of  course,  are  to  be  considered  in  their  order. 

^  II.  The  Introduction  to  Logic  should  afford  answers  to  the 
following  questions:     i.  Wluit  is  Logic?   i'. 

Par.  II.    The  Intro-  ^yj^^^  j^  j^^  ValuC  ?       iii.   Wh.'lt  arC  itS  Divis- 

duotion  to  Logic. 

ions?  iv.  What  is  its  History?  and,  v. 
What  is  its  Bibliography,  that  is,  what  are  the  best  books  upon 
the  subject? 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  is  evident  tliat  its 
answer  is  given  in  a  definition  of  Logic.  I  therefore  dictate  to 
you  the  third  paragraph. 

1"  III.  What  is  Logic?   Ansicer  —  Logic 
Par.  m.  L  Defini-       j^  ^^^  Sciencc  of  thc  Laws  of  Thought  as 

tion  of  Logic. 

Thought. 

This  definition,  however,  cannot  be  understood  without  an  ar- 
ticulate exposition  of  its  several  parts.  I  there- 
fore proceed  to  this  analysis  and  explanation, 
and  shall  consider  it  under  the  three  following  heads.  In  the  first, 
I  shall  consider  the  meaning,  and  history,  and  synonyms  of  the 
word  Logic.  In  the  second,  I  shall  consider  the  Genus  of  Logic, 
that  is,  explain  why  it  is  defined  as  a  Science.  In  the  third,  I  shall 
consider  the  Object-matter  of  Logic,  that  is,  explain  to  you  what 
is  meant  by  saying,  that  it  is  conversant  about  the  Laws  of  Thought 
as  Thought. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  word.    Logic,  you 
are  aware,  is  a  Greek  word,  XoyLK-rj ;  and  XoyiK?;, 

e  wor  ogtc—  \\^Q  ypa/jifxaTLKi],  p-qropiK-q.,  Troir/TtKiJ,  SiuXcktikt^,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you,  is  an  adjective,  one  or  other  of 
the  substantives  ima-T-^ixr],  science,  Te^(yrj,  art,  or  irfayfxaTiia,  study,  or 
rather  matter  of  stadg,  being  understood.  The  term  A.oyt/cry,  in  this 
special  signification,  and  as  distinctly  marking  out  a  particular  sci- 
ence, is  not  so  old  as  the  constitution  of  that  science  itself.  Aris- 
totle did  not  designate  by  the  term  XoyiKij,  the  science  whose  doc- 
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trine  he  fii-st  fully  developed.     He  uses,  indeed,  the  ndjoctive  XoyiKos 

in  various  combinations  with  other  substantives. 

Thus  I  find  in  his  I*hl/sics,  XoycKr]  a-n-npia,^  —  in 
his  H/it'toric,  XoyiKol  SiKr^epeiaur  —  in  his  MetajtJitjsics^  XoyiKa?  (iTroSet^- 
«?,'  —  in  his  1* oxteri or  A>i((ly tics,  fvia  XaytKa*  —  in  his  Ihpics,  Xoyi- 
Kov  irpo^Xjjfia:'  He,  likewise,  not  untVecjuently  makes  use  of  the 
adverb  XoytKu.?.*'  ]>y  whom  the  term  XoyiK^  was  first  applied,  as  the 
word  expressive  of  the  science,  does  not  appear.  Boethius,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century,  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Tojncs  of  Cicero^  X\v.\%  the 

name  of  Logic  was  first  jriven  by  the  ancient 

ADCieiit  reripatetic«.         td-^.-  t*i  I'riii  ^*i 

Peripatetics,    In  the  works  oi  Alexander  of  Aph- 

Alexaiidor  of  Aph-  ^^   •         .1  1  j      ^  ^    ^ 

^  ro<lisias,  the  oldest  commentator  we  ]>ossess  ou 
the  works  of  Aristotle  (he  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century),  the  term  XoyiKrjt  both  absolutely 
and  in  combination  with  7rpay/i,aTcia,  etc.,  is  frequently  employed  ;^ 
and  the  word  is  familiar  in  the  writings  of  all  the  subsequent  Aris- 
totelians.     Previously,  however,  to  Alexander,  it  is  evident  that 

XoyiKin  had  become  a  common  desicrnation  of  the 

Cicero.  •  r        •.    •  1  •         ,  ,•     1 

science ;  tor  it  is  once  and  again  thus  applied 
by  Cicero.^  So  Tnuch  for  the  history  of  the  word  Lor/ic,  in  so  far 
as  regards  its  introduction  and  earlier  employment.  We  have  now 
to  consider  its  derivation  and  meaning. 

It  is  derived  from  Xoyos,  and  it  had  primarily 

,b)iu.d«rivationand       i\^q  gaj^p  latitude  and  variety  of  signification  as 

_     ,,,  ,       Ks  original.     What  then  did  Aovos  sitjnify  ?     In 

Twofold  meaning  of  '^  /    '      c>       J  '       ■^" 

f^iyof.  Greek   this  word   had  a  twofold   meaning.      It 

denoted  both  thought  and  its  expression  ;  it  was 
equivalent  both  to  the  ratio  and  to  the  oratio  of  the  Latins.     The 

1  B.  iJi.  c    3.    "Ex"    8'   airopiav  XoyiK^v.         «  E.  g.,  ylna/.   Po.«.,  i.  21,  32;   Phys.\m.  8; 
"  Dubilaiiont-m  i\»k  iion  e  rerum  (>iiigiilarium      Metaph.,  vi.  4,  17 ;  xi.  1.  —  Kd. 
(()b>i>icBriirn)contemplationr:.  Red  e  rutiocina-         '  ^-  '•  ■'"''  ""'•  —  ^^■ 

tione  joIb   orfa   e-t  •'    Waitz,  a'l  Arist.  fjrg.,  ^  See,  especially,  his  commentary  on   the 

vol    ii   p  a*,4.     J^^'irnl  and  iliaUnind  reason-  P''"'    Atmlytics,  i.  2  [Srholia,  ed.  Brand)?,  p. 

lug  in  Anntotlr-  mean  llie  Kunie  thing,  — viz.,  141)-  "here  lie  divides  v  XoyiK-f)  T(  koI  <ruA- 

reaxonin^r  founded  only  on  general  principleH  A.i>((Tti«;7    irpayfiaTtia   into   four  branches, 

of  probability,  not  on  necewtary  truth*  or  on  anoOfiKTLK-f},    6ia\(KTiKr),    TrtipoffTiK-fi.    and 

Hpecial  exiK'riei.cco.  —  F/i>.  cro^piaTiKi).     Here  Lo/^c  if*  u.<!ed   in    a  wider 

2  TI.J.  exprei.«on  occnn.  not  in  the  Rhetoric,  "*'"'"■  •'""'  •''<•  a'lj'^ctiv  and  adverb  bear  in 

bnr  in  the  HUinph„fir,.  l^.  iii.  (Iv  )c.  3.  and  H.  Aristotle,  while  the  cognate  term  rlialeeik  re 

x.ii.  .xiv)c    1.     In  11«  7iA^»oM>  we  find  the  tainH  its  original  signification.  -  Ed. 

»xpte«Mon   Koyntot  avWoytiTfiol   R    I    c.  1.  ^  ^^'^  ^''  ^'"''""-  '•  7;   Tu>c.  Qaast.,  iv.  14. 

_fi,  Cic<;ro  probably    borrowed    this   use  of  the 

.  ,,       ,.,,.,        ,      ,.f    r,    r.  ,    ■  term  from  the  . "Stoics,  to  whose  founder, Zeno, 

1:    xiil.  (xlv  )  c    1      (  f    Dr.  firntr    Anim 

ii.  H.  —  Kr>. 
«  B   i.  c  24  —  Ed. 


^B.  V.  c.  1.  — Ed  tol'lato.  —  Ed. 


Laertiug  (vii  30)  jifcribes  the  origin  of  the 
division  of  I'bilosophy  into  Logic,  Physics, 
and  Ethics,  sometimes  erroneously  attributed 
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Greeks,  in  order  to  obvi.ite  the  ambiguity  thus  arising  from  the 
eonfusion  of  two  ditt'erent  things  under  one  expression,  were  com- 
pelled to  add  a  differential  epithet  to  the  common  term.     .Vristo- 

tle,  to  contradistinguish  Xdyos,  meaning  thonyht^ 
How  expressed  by       j..^^,,^   w  ^^^  meaning  sjjeech,  calls  the  former  -uv 

Aristotle.  '      ,        „  .,  ,  .   ■  .  /         •        7 

ecro),  —  Tov  ev  tt;  »/^X??'  —  ^^'^'^  withui,  —  t/iut  in  the 

mind;  and  the  latter,  toi/  c^w,  —  that  vnthoitt}  The  same  distinc- 
tion came  subse(juently  to  l>e  expressed  by  the 
Xoyos  eVSia^tros,  for  thought^  the  verbuni  mentis  / 
and  by  Aoyos  Trpo<f)opLK6<;,  for  language^  the  verbwni  oris?  It  was  nec- 
essary to  give  you  this  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Aoyos, 
because  the  same  passed  into  its  derivative  XoyLK-q;  and  it  also  was 
necessary  that  you  should  be  made  aware  of  the  nml)iguity  in  the 
name  of  the  science,  because  this  again  exerted  an  iuHuence  on  the 
views  adopted  in  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  the  science. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  appellation  of  the  science 

before  it  had  obtained  the  name  of  Logic?  for, 

Appellations  of  the       ^^  j  j^j^^g  g^j^j^  ^^j^g  doctrine  had  been  discrimi- 

science        afterwards  ,  .  ,     -  1  •    i  i^       • 

called  Lo^ic  nated,  and  even  carried  to  a  very  high  perfection, 

before  it  received  the  designation  by  which  it  is 
now  generally  known.  The  most  ancient  name  for  what  was  sub? 
sequently  denominated  Logic^  was  Dialectic.  But  this  must  be 
understood  with  certain  limitations.  By  Plato,  the  term  dialectic  is 
frequently  employed  to  mark  out  a  particular  section  of  philosophy. 
But  this  section  is,  with  Plato,  not  coextensive  with  the  domain  of 
Logic ;  it  includes,  indeed.  Logic,  but  it  does  not  exclude  Metaphysic, 
for  it  is  conversant  not  only  about  the  form,  but  about  the  matter 
of  our  knowledge.  (The  meaning  of  these  expressions  you  are 
soon  to  learn.) 

This    word,    StaXc/criK^    (T€)(yr],    or    €Tn(TTrifx.-q.    or    vpayfxaTeLa,   being 

understood)    is  derived,    you    are    aware,  from 

^ia\(KriKi,- its  ety.       g^Xevco-^ai,   fo   hold  conversation   or   discourse 

niology.  •  ... 

together;  dialectic,  therefore,  literally  signifies, 
of  a  conversation,  colloquy,  controversy,  disjmte.  But  Plato,  who 
defined  thouo;ht  an  internal  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itselfi^  and 
who  explained  to  StaXt'yecr^at  by  the  ambiguous  expression  tw  Xdyu 

\  Anal.  Post.,  \.\(i.  —  ^v>.  originated    with    the    Stoics.     See  Wytten- 

2  E.  g.,  Philo,  De    Vila  Mosis,  p.  672,  edit,  bach's  note  on  Plutarch's   Momlia,   p   44  A 

Taris,  1640;  V^utarch,  P/tilos.  esse  cum  princifii-  (torn.  vi.  pars  1,  p.  378,  edit    Oxon,  1810).— 

bus.  c.  2  (vol.  ii.  p.  777,  C,  ed.  Francof,  1620);  En. 

Sextus  Kmpiriciis,  Pyrrh.  H./p.,  i.  6.t;'  Simpli-  •''  Fishaber,  p.  10.  [Lthrburh  der  Logik,  Eitilei- 

cius,  In  Cat'g.  Arist..  p.  7;  Dama.^ccMis,  Fi'l.  tung.     See  T/iecetetus  p.  189.     Sophista,  p.  2S3 

ihrthod.,  ii.  21.     The   expressions    probably  —  Ed.] 
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yprjaSai}   (lid  not   ccrtaiulv  do   violence   cither   to  the   Greek   l;in- 

Cfuagu  cr    to  liis    own    opinions,  in    giving  the 

Use  of  the  term  do-         *"  j?     i-    i     ^-     ^      ^\  j.  ir 

.    .  ^    „.  name  oi   dialectic  to  the  i)rocoss,  not  merely  oi 

Otnc  by  rUto.  ^  '  •' 

h)gical  in^'rence,  but  of  nictapliysical   specuhi- 
tion.       In  our  own  times,  llie  Phitonic  signification   of  the   word 

has  been  revived,  and  Ilegel  has  applied  it,  in 

nv  Hegel.  .         ,  "    .  ^  '  1        •      1 

even  a  more  restricted  meaning,  to  metaphysical 
speculation    alone.-      But    if    Plato  employed    tlie  term   Dialectic 

to  denote  more  than  Logic,  Aristotle  employed 
Ari.totie-s   employ-       j^  ^^  dcnotc  Icss.     AVith^  him,  DiaUcic  is  not 

ineut  of  DiaJectic.  .  ... 

a  terni  for  the  pure  science,  or  the  science  in 
general,  but  for  a  particular  and  an  applied  part.  It  means 
merely  the  Logic  of  Probable  Matter,  and  is  thus  convertible 
with  what  he  otherwise  denominates  Ihpics  (tottikt;).^  This,  I 
may  observe,  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood,  and  it  is 
commonly  supj)Osed  that  Aristotle  uses  the  term  Dialectic  in  two 
meanings,  —  in  one  meaning  for  the  science  of  Logic  in  general, 
in  another  for  tlie  Logic  of  Probabilities.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistake.  Tliere  is,  in  fact,  only  a  single  ]»assage  in  his  writings, 
on  the  grcnind  of  which  it  can  possibly  be  maintained  that  he  ever 
t-mjiloys  Dialectic  in  the  more  extensive  meaning.  This  is  in  his 
Rhetoric  i.  1  /  but  the  passage  is  not  stringent,  and  Dialectic  may 
there  be  j)lausibly  interpreted  in  the  more  limited  signiticration. 
But  at  any  rate  it  is  of  no  authority,  for  it  is  an  evident  interpola- 
tion,—  a  mere  gloss  which  has  crept  in  from  the  margin  into  tlie 
text.'  Thus  it  appears  that  Aristotle  possessed  no  single  term  by 
which  to  designate  tlie  general  science  of  which  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal author  and  finisher.  Analytic^  and  Apo- 
ytic,   po  fie-       deictic    with     Topic    (equivalent    to    Dialectic. 

tit.  Topic.  .  .  . 

ami  including  >Sop/ii»tic),  were  so  many  special 
names  by  which  he  denoted  particular  |>arl8,  or  ])articular  applict 
lions  of  Logic.  I  say  nothing  of  the  vacillating  and  various  em- 
ployment (»f  the  terms  Lo<jic  and  Dialectic  by  the  Stoics,  Epicu- 
reans, an  A  other  ancient  schools  of  i)hilosophy ;  and  now  proceed 
to  explain  to  you  the  second  head  of  the  definition,  —  viz.,  the 
Genu.s,  —  cla.ss,  of  Logic,  which  I  gave  as  Science. 

It  was  a  point  long  keenly  mooted  by  the  old  logicians,  whethei 

I   I   Alrih..  p  129.    2n.    Ti  8*  Sta\fyf(Tbat  *  Tlfpl    8i    (Tv\\oyt(Tfj.ov    Sfio'iais    fijrorror 

Kai  TV  X6yif  XP*/"''^'"    ra'jrov   irov   KaKtis;  tT/S   htoKtKTiKqs  iffTiv  iSeic  *;  outt)s  o\7JS  7) 

AA    Wivj-ft.    (  f.  Jjai-n-iidi,  Lo^'/ca,  I'rooeni.  fiipovi  riv6%.  —  VAi 

(yp'tn.  t    i.  p  32  —  Ku  S  i^^,^  Halforeus.  (/i.  BaXforti  CmvmenUiriiu^  in 

?  .S"C  Enr,ik'.npa>lif,  <  81.  —  F>t>   ^  Or^nnum  Logieum  AriMnldis,  ISiiidiKala-.  1618 

»  Tn,„rn.  i.  1      A'oAtwTjKbs    8»   auWoyia-  ^y^   u^  3^  j,    ]2.     Muro  us,   in   his   version, 

uhf  6  /{  fyi6^i/it  ffuWoyt(6n(i'os.  -  Ku.  omits  this  passage  as  an  interpolation.  —  Ed.] 
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Lottie  were  a,  science,  or  an  art,  or  iieitlier,  or  botli ;  and  if  a  science, 

whether  a  science  practical,  or  a  science  8j)ecu- 
2.  l.ooio-itsGei.us       i;itive,   or    at    once     speculative    and    jiractical. 

—  whether  Science  or  i  ^i       i>i    ^       •   *        •  i  u  i 

Pl.ito  :;n<l  the  liatonists  viewed  it  as  a  science. 

Art 

but  with  them  Dialectic,  as  I  have  noticed, 
was  coextensive  with  the  Logic  and  Metaphysics  of  the  Peripatetics 
taken  together.  By  Aristotle  himself  Logic  is  not  tletined.  The 
Greek  Aristotelians,  and  many  pliilosophers  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  deny  it  to  be  eitlier  science  or  art.'-  The  Stoics,  in  general, 
viewed  it  as  a  science  f  and  the  same  was  done  by  tiie  Arabian  and 
Latin  sclioolmen.^  In  more  modern  times,  however,  many  Aris- 
totelians, all  the  Kamists,  and  a  majority  ot  the  Cartesians,  iii.iin- 
tained  it  to  be  an  art;^  but  a  considerable  party  were  found  who 
defined  it  as  both  art  and  science.''  Li  Germany,  since  the  time  of 
Leibnitz,  Logic  has  been  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  science. 

The  controversy  which  has  been  waged  on  this 

The  question  futile.  .         .  ,  „     ,  j?  ^-i       •       .^i 

point  IS  perhaps  one  oi  the  most  tutile  in  the 
history  of  speculation.  In  so  far  as  Logic  is  concerned,  the  decis- 
ion of  the  question  is-  not  of  the  very  smallest  import.  It  was  not 
in  consequence  of  any  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  scope 
and  nature  of  this  doctrine,  that  i)hilosoi)liers  dis[)uted  by  what 
name  it  should  be  called.  The  controversy  was,  in  fact,  only  about 
what  was  properly  an  art,  and  what  was  properly  a  science  ;  and  as 
men  attached  one  meaning  or  another  to  these  terms,  so  did  they 
affirm  Logic  to  be  an  art,  or  a  science,  or  both,  or  neither.  I  should 
not,  in  fact,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  sry  anything  on  this  head, 
w-ere  it  not  to  guard  you  against  some  mistakes  of  the  respectable 
author,  whose  w^ork  on  Logic  I  have  recommended  to  your  atten- 
tion,—  I    mean    Dr.  Whately.      In  the    opening   sentence    of  his 

Elements,  it  is  said  :  "Logic,  in  the  most  exten- 

Whately  quoted.  .  i  •    i     ^i  -.^i  -4, 

sive  sense  which  the  name  can  witli  propriety 
be  made  to  bear,  may  be  considered  as  the  Science,  and  also  the 
Art  of  Reasoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which  argumen- 
tation is  conducted,  and  furnishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from 

1  [Camerarins,  Dii^putationex  Philosirphita'.  p.  i.  §  1  subs.  4,  el  seq  ,  p.  8,  ed.  1711  —  Ed  | 
30  ]  [I'ars  i  qu.  3.  ed.  l'aii>iis,  1G30.  See  Gerard  Joliu  Vossius,  De  Nat.  Artiiim,  sivf  lU 
alHo  gu.  4,  p.  44  —  Kl>  ]  Logica,  c.  vi  ] 

2  [See  Tliimisliiis,  In  Annl.  Post.,  I  i.  c.  24,  3  [gee  Laertius,  In  Vita  Zenonis,  1.  vii]  [§  G2. 
[Opera,  p.  6,  Venice,  1551.  — Kd.]  Ammonius  _  Kd] 

Hermite,  In  Cut.a..  Vrxf.  [p.  3,  ed.  Aid    1503.         ^  [Scotu.s.    Pradicamenta,  Qu.    i.    Albertus 

-Ed]     SimpliciMs.  In  Cat.s-.  Pr.-rf.  [5  26,  p.      jja^,,,,,^.  /„  d,  PradirabiUbus,  c.  1  ] 

5.   ed.    Ba.-'i.euv   1551.  —  Ed  ]     Zabarclla.   De  ,      •,     ^-  ,    ,     ,     •  ,      o 

,,  ,        J      ■       ri    i    «  c  ,.  ,.,.       i.'r.  1    Cmi  ■'  [Kamus,  Instit.   Dialect  ,  1.  i.  c.  1.    Bur- 

I\atiira  Lngiro'.  [I.   1    C   5.  ci  se'l-  —  t.D.J     omi-  '^  ' 

,     .        ,  ,.    .     ••   „.,    .    r.^   fiQ  aA   rix-        cersdicius.  InMlt.  io?  .  1.  i.  c.  1,  [5  4.  —  Ed.] 

plecius,  Liigira,  I)  sp.  II.  qu.  4.  [p  by,  eo,  (>\-      ^^  .-  i  i.  j 

•uii.  1058  —  Ed.]  Lugka  Conimbricensis,[TT&ot.         6  See  Sniiglecius,  as  above.  —  Ed. 
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error  in  its  deductions.  Its  most  appropriate  oflice,  liowever,  is 
that  of  instituting  an  analysis  of  tiie  process  of  the  mind  in  reason- 
iii;^:;  ami  in  this  point  of  view  it  is,  as  has  been  stated,  strictly  a 
science;  while  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  practical  rules  above 
mentione.l,  it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning.  This  distinction, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  has  been  overlooked,  or  not  clearly  pointed 
out,  by  most  writers  on  the  subject;  Logic  having  been  in  general 
regarded  as  merely  an  art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  })lace  among  the 
sciences  having  been  expressly  denied." 

All  this  is,  from  first  to  last,  erroneous.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 
•  erroneous  in  what  it  says  of  the  opinion  prev- 

Criticized.  ,  i  -i  i  •  ■,  ■, 

alent  among  philosoiuiers,  in  regard  to  the  genus 
of  Logic.  Logic  was  not,  as  is  asserted,  in  general  regarded  as  an 
art.  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among  the  sciences  expressly 
denied.  The  contrary  would  have  been  correct;  for  the  immense 
majority  of  logicians,  ancient  and  modern,  have  regarded  Logic  as 
a  science,  and  expressly  denied  it  to  be  an  art.  In  the  second  place, 
supposing  Dr.  VVhately's  acceptation  of  the  terms  art  and  science 
to  be  correct,  there  is  not  a  previous  logician  who  would  have 
dreamt  of  denying  that,  on  sucii  an  acceptation,  Logic  was  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  But,  in  the  third  ])lace,  the  discrimination 
itself  of  art  and  science  is  wrong.  Dr.  Whatcly  considers  science 
to  be  any  knowledge  viewed  absolutely,  and  not  in  relation  to  prac- 
tice,—  a  signification  in  which  every  art  would,  in  its  doctrinal 
pait,  be  a  science;  and  he  defines  art  to  be  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  practice,  in  which  sense  Ethics,  Politics,  Religion, 
and  all  practical  sciences,  would  be  arts.  The  distinction  of  arts 
and  sciences  is  thus  wrong.'  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  were  the 
distinction  correct,  it  would  be  of  no  value,  for  it  would  distinguish 
nothing,  since  art  and  science  woidd  mark  out  no  real  difference 
between  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  but  only  different 
points  of  view  under  which  the  same  branch  might  be  contemplated 
by  u.s,  —  each  being  in  different  relations  at  once  a  science  and  an 
art.  In  fact.  Dr.  Whately  confuses  the  distinction  of  science  theo- 
retical and  science  ]>ractical  with  the  distinction  of  science  and  art. 
f  .am  well  aware  that  it  would  l)e  no  easy  matter  to  give  a  general 
definition  of  science,  as  contradistinguished  from  art,  and  of  art,  as 
(■ontradistinguished  from  science;  but  if  the  words  themselves  can- 
not validly  be  discriminated,  it  would  V)e  absurd  to  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate .anything  by  them.  When  I,  therefore,  define  Logic  by 
the  genus  science,  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  it  more  than  the  general 
denomination  of  a  branch  of  knowledge ;  for  I  reserve  the  discrimi- 

1  Compare  Lectura  on  Metaphyxies,  p.  81  f'  *«'/.  —  Ed, 
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nntion  of  its  peculiar  character  to  the  differential  quality  afforderl 
by  its  o))jec't-iii;ittc'r.  You  will  find,  when  we  have  discussed  the 
thir(,l  head  of  the  definition,  that  Logic  is  not  only  a  science,  but  a 
demonstrative  or  a]>o<liitic  science  ;  but  so  lo  have  defined  it,  would 
have  been  tautological;  for  a  science  conversant  about  laws  is  con- 
versant about  necessary  matter,  and  a  science  conversant  about 
necessary  matter  is  demonstrative. 

T  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  third  and  last  head  of  the  defini- 
tion,—  to  explain  to  you  what  is  meant  by  the 

3.  Logic,  —  its  object-  i  •      ^         ^^  £•    r       ■  •         xu       t  v 

obiect-matter   of    Logic,  —  viz.,    the    Law^s   of 

matter  ■'  .  . 

Thouirht   as   Thouirht.      The  consideration   of 


s 


this  head  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  questions :  1,  What  i> 
Thought?  2,  What  is  Thought  as  Thought?  3,  What  are  the  Laws 
of  Thought  as  Thought? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  saying  that  Logic  is  conversant  about 

Thought,  we  mean  to  say  that  it  is  conversant 

'^ '  '  '       about   thought    strictly    so   called.      The   term 

thought  is  used  in  two  significations  of  different  extent.      In  the 

wider  meaning,  it  denotes  every  cognitive  act 
In  its  wider  an.inar-       whatever;   by  some  philosophers,  as  Descartes 

rower  meaning.  ...  .„ 

and  his  disciples,  it  is  even  used  tor  every  mental 
modification  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  thus  includes  the  Feel- 
ings, the  Volitions,  and  the  Desires.*  In  the  more  limited  meaning, 
it  denotes  only  the  acts  of  the  Understanding  ju-operly  so  called, 
that  is,  of  the  Faculty  of  Comparison,  or  that  which  is  distinguished 
as  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive  Faculty.^  It  is  in  this  more  re- 
stricted signification  that  thought  is  said  to  bo 
Objects  that  lie  be-       ^|^p  object-matter  of  Logic.      Thus  Logic  does 

yond    the    sphere    of  •  i        ^i       i  \  •    \  i    ^     ^i  .ii 

,     .  not  consider  the  laws  winch  regulate  the  othei 

Lo^ic.  _  .  . 

powers  of  mind.  It  takes  no  immediate  account 
of  the  faculties  by  which  we  acquire  the  rude  materials  of  knowd- 
edge;  it  supposes  these  materials  in  possession,  and  considers  only 
the  manner  of  their  elaboration.  It  takes  no  account,  at  least  in 
the  department  of  Pure  Logic,  of  Memory  and  Imagination,  or  of 
the  blind  laws  of  j^ssociation,  but  confines  its  attention  to  connec- 
tions regulated  by  the  laws  of  intelligence.  Finally,  it  does  not 
consider  the  laws  themselves  of  Intelligence  as  given  in  the  Regu- 
lative Faculty,  —  Intelligence, — Common  Sense  ;  for  in  that  faculty 
these  laws  are  data,  facts,  ultimate  and,  consequently,  inconceivable; 

I  Descartes,   Prinn'pin.  p    i    5  9      ■' rojiita-  intclligere.  velle,  imasinari,  scd  etiam  sentire, 

lioiiis  nomine  iiitelligo  ilia  omnia  qu;v  ntjbis  idem  est  hie  (juod  co<;i1aro."' —  Ei). 
consciis  in    nobis  Hunt,  quatenus  eorum   in  2  See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  lect.  xxxiv. 

uobij  conscientia  est.    Atque  ita  non  modo  p  463.  —  Ed. 
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but  whatever  transcends  the  sphere  of  the  conceivable,  transcends 
the  sphere  of  Logic. 

Siuh  are  the  functions  about  wliich  Logic  is  not  conversant,  and 
such,  in  the  limited  signiticalion  of  the  word,  are  the  acts  which  are 
i.ot  denon)inate<l  Tlunight.  We  have  hitherto  found  what  thought 
is  not ;  we  must  now  endeavor  to  determine  genei-ally  what  it  is. 

The  contemplation  of  the  world  presents  to  our  subsidiary  facul- 
ties a  multitude  of  objects.     These  objects  are 

Thought  proper  i   '    •         i  ,    ,  .         , 

the  rude  materials  submitted  to  elaboration  by  a 
higher  and  self-active  faculty,  which  operates  upon  them  in  obedi- 
ence to  certain  laws,  and  in  conformity  to  certain  ends.  The  opera- 
lion  of  this  faculty  is  Tiiought.  All  thought  is  a  comparison,  a 
recogniti«jn  of  similarity  or  difference;  a  conjunction  or  disjunc- 
tion;—  in  other  words,  a  synthesis  or  analysis  of  its  objects.  In 
Conception,  that  is,  in  the  formation  of  concepts  (or  general  notions), 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  attributes;  in  an  act  of  Judgment, 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  concepts;  in  Reasoning,  it  com- 
pares, disjoins,  or  conjoins  judgments.  In  each  step  of  this  process 
there  is  one  essential  element;  to  think,  to  comj)are,  to  conjoin,  or 
disjoin,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  one  thing  through  or  under 
another;  and  therefore,  iu  defining  Thought  proper,  we  may  either 
define  it  as  an  act  of  Comparison,  or  as  a  recognition  of  one  notion 
as  in  or  under  another.  It  is  in  performing  this  act  of  thinking  a 
thing  under  a  general  notion,  that  we  arc  said  to  understand  or 
comprehend  it.  For  example :  an  object  is  presented,  say  a  book  ; 
this  object  determines  an  imj)ression,  and  I  am  even  conscious  of  the 
impression,  but  without  recognizing  to  myself  what  the  thing  is; 
in  that  case,  there  is  only  a  perception,  and  not  jiroperly  a  thought. 
But  suppose  I  do  recognize  it  for  what  it  is,  in  other  words,  com- 
pare it  with,  and  reduce  it  under,  a  certain  concept,  class,  or  com- 
plement of  attributes,  which  I  call  hook;  in  that  case,  there  is  more 
than  a  perception,  —  there  is  a  thought. 

All  this  will,  however,  be  fully  explained  to  you  in  the  sequel ;  at 
present  I  only  attempt  to  give  you  a  rude  notion  of  what  thiidviiig 
is,  t«j  the  end  that  you  may  be  able  vaguely  to  comprehend  the  lim- 
itation of  Logic  to  a  certain  dejiartment  of  our  cogikitive  functions, 
and  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  Logic  is  a  science  of  thought. 

But  Thought  simply  is  still  too  undetermined;  the  ])roper  object 

of  Logic  is  something  still  more  definite;  it  is 

_^,^^j  ii"t  tliought  in  general,  but  thought  considered 

merely  as  thought,  of  which  this  science  takes 
cognizance.     This  expression  requires  explanation  ;  we  come  there- 
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fore  to  tl)e    second    question,  —  What    is    meant    by   Thought   as 
Thought  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  remember  wiiat  has  just  been  said 
of  the  act  constitutive  of  thougjjl,  —  viz.,  tluit  it  is  the  recognition 
of  a  thing  as  coming  under  a  concept;  in  other  words,  the  marking 
an  object  by  an  attribute  or  attributes  previously  kncwn  as  common 
to  sundry  objects,  and  to  which  we  have  accordingly  given  a  gener.d 
name.     "In  this  process  we  are  able,  by  abstraction,  to  distinguish 

from  each  other,  —  1°,  The  object  thought  of; 

Matter  and  Form  of  ^       10     rr\        1  •     i  i  x    .li  ■    1  • 

and,   2  ,    Ihe   kmd   and   manner  01  tlunking  it. 

Let  us,  employing  the  old  and  established  tech. 
nical  expressions,  call  the  first  of  these  the  matter^  the  second  the 
form,  of  the  thought.  For  example,  when  I  think  that  the  book 
before  me  is  a  folio,  the  matter  of  this  thought  is  book  and  folio  ; 
the  foi'ui  of  it  is  a  judgment.  Now,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
this  analysis  of  thought  into  two  phases  or  sides  is  only  the  woi'k 
of  a  scientific  discrimination  and  contrast ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  matter  of  which  we  think  is  only  cogitable  through  a  certain 
form,  so,  on  the  other,  the  form  under  which  we  think  cannot  be 
realized  in  consciousness,  imless  in  actual  application  to  an  object."' 

Now,  when  I  said  that  Logic  was  conversant 
Logic  propc-riy  con-       ^y^^^^  thought  considered  merely  as  thought,  I 

versant  only  with  tlie  .        ,  1  t        •      • 

Form  of  Thought.  meant  smiply  to  say,  that  Logic  is  conversant 

with  the  form  of  thought,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  matter.  This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  show  how 
Logic  only  proposes  —  hoW  Logic  only  can  propose  —  the  form  of 
thought  for  its  object  of  consideration.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  this 
limitation  of  Logic  to  the  form  of  thought  has  not  always  been 
kept  steadily  in  view  by  logicians;  that  it  is  only  gradually  that 
proper  views  of  the  science  have  been  speculatively  adopted,  and 
still  more  gradually  that  they  have  been  carried  practically  into 
effect,  insomuch  that  to  the  present  hour,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show 
you,  there  are  sundry  doctrines  still  taught  as  logical,  whicli,  as 
relative  to  the  matter  of  thought,  are  in  fact  foreign  to  the  science 
of  its  form. 

"But  although  it  is  impossible  to  show  by  the  history  of  tlie 

science,  that  Logic  is  conversant  with  the  form. 

This  shown  by  a  con-       to  the  exclusion  of  the  matter,  of  thought ;  this 

sideration  of   the   11a-  ,  ,  .    f.  -i       i  1      ^  •  i 

can,  however,  be  satisiactonly  done  by  a  consul- 

ture  iiiid  conditioiiS  of  '  '  j  j 

the  thing  itscH.  cratioii    of   the    nature    and    conditions    of  the 

thing  itself  For,  if  it  be  maintained  that  Loiiic 
takes  not  merely  the  form,  but  the  matter  of  thought  into  account 

1  Esser,  Logik,  k  3,  p.  4,  2d  edit.    Sluuster,  1830.  —  Ed. 
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(the  matter,  you  will  recollect,  is  a  collective  expression  for  the 
several  objects  about  which  thought  is  convcrsaut),  in  that  case, 
Lotjic  must  either  consider  all  those  objects  \vitlK>ut  distinction,  or 
make  a  selection  of  some  alone.  Now  tiie  former  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  if  it  were  required  that  Logic 
should  comprise  a  full  discussion  of  all  cogitable  objects,  —  in  other 
words,  if  Logic  must  draw  within  its  sphere  all  other  sciences,  and 
thus  constitute  itself  in  fact  the  one  universal  science,  —  every  one  at 
once  perceives  the  al)surdity  of  the  retpiisition,  and  the  impossibility 
of  its  fulfilment,  lint  is  the  second  alternative  more  reasonable? 
Can  it  be  proposed  to  Logic  to  take  cognizance  of  certain  objects 
of  thought  to  the  e.vclusion  of  otheis?  On  this  supposition,  it 
must  be  shown  why  Logic  should  consider  this  particular  object, 
and  not  also  that ;  l)ut  as  none  but  an  arbitrary  answer — that  is, 
no  answer  at  all  —  can  be  given  to  this  interrogation,  the  absurdity 
of  this  alternative  is  no  less  manifest  than  that  of  the  other.  The 
particular  objects,  or  the  matter  of  thought,  being  thus  excluded, 
the  form  of  human  thought  alone  remains  as  the  object-matter  of 
our  science  ;  in  other  words.  Logic  has  only  to  do  with  thinking  as 
thinking,  and  h:is  no,  at  least  no  immediate,  concemment  with  that 
which  is  thought  about.  Logic  thus  obtains,  in  common  parlance, 
the  appellation  of  a  formal  science,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  as  if 
Logic  had  oidy  a  form  and  not  an  object,  but  simply  because  the 
form  of  human  thought  is  the  object  of  Logic;  so  that  the  title 
formal  science  is  pi«oj)erly  only  an  abbreviated  expression."' 

I  proceed  now  to  the  question  under  this  head,  —  viz.,  What  is 
meant  by  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought?  in 

(c)      le     aw8   o         (jiliQi-  words.  What  is  meant  by  the  Formal  Laws 

Thought  as  Thought.  ^ ,  '  -^ 

of  Thought  ? 
We  have  already  limited  the  object  of  Logic  to  the  form  (jf 
thought.  But  there  is  still  re<piired  a  last  and  final  limitation  ;  for 
this  form  contains  more  than  Logic  can  legitimatelv  consider.  "IIu- 
man  thought,  rcg.-irded  merely  in  its  formal  relation,  may  be  consid- 
ered in  :i  t\\<<f<)|<l  point  of  view;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  either 
known  to  us  uKicIy  from  expei'ience  oi'  observation,  —  we  are 
merely  aw.are  of  its  phenomena  historically  or  empirically,  or,  on  the 
other,  by  :i  reflective  speculation,  —  by  analysis  and  abstraction,  we 
.seek  out  and  <liscriminate  in  the  manifestations  of  thought  what  is 
contained  of  necessary  and  univers.al.  The  empirical  or  historical 
consideration  <-f  our  thinking  faculty  does  not  belong  to  Logic,  but 
to  the  Phajnomenology  of  Mind,  —  to  Psychology.     The  empirical 

1  Kv«r,  L^igik.  J  3,  pp.  .0,  G.    Cf.  Krug.  Dinklthre  oJer  Logik,  }  8,  p.  17  el  seg.,  2d  edit.  1819 
~Ev. 
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observation  of  the  phenomena  necessarily,  indeed,  precedes  their 
specnhitive  analysis.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  Logic  possesses  a 
peculiar  province  of  its  own,  and  constitutes  an  independent  and 
exclusive  science.  For  where  our  empirical  consideration  of  the 
mind  terminates,  there  our  speculative  consideration  commences; 
the  necessary  elements  which  the  latter  secni'es  from  the  contingent 
materials  of  observation,  —  these  are  what  constitute  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought."' 

1  Cf.  Esser,  Logik,  §  4,  pp.  6,  7.  —  Ed 


LECTURE   II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC  —  I.    ITS  DEFINITION  —  HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  OPINIONS 
REGARDING  ITS  OBJECT  AND  DOMAIN  — II     ITS  UTILITY. 

In  my  Inst  Lecture  I  coninienced  the  consideration  of  Logic, — 
of  Lome  properly  so  denominated,  —  a  science 

Recapitulation.  „  ,  '       .         f  ^        ,  .    ,  ^ 

tor  the  cultivation  or  which  every  European 
university  has  provided  a  special  chair,  but  which,  in  this  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  misconceptions  which  have  latterly  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  its  nature  and  its  end,  has  been  very  generally  superseded  ; 
insomuch  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  chairs  of  Logic  in  our 
Scottish  universities  have  in  fact  taught  almost  everything  except 
the  (loctnne  whicli  they  were  established  lo  teach.  After  some  i>re- 
cursory  observations  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  communication  which 
I  should  follow  in  my  Lectures  on  this  subject,  I  entered  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  science  itself,  and  stated  to  you  that  a  systematic  view 
of  Logic  would  consist  of  two  parts,  the  one  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  doctrine,  the  other  a  body  of  the  Doctrine  itself.  In  the  in- 
troduction were  considered  certain  preparatory  points,  necessary  to 
be  understood  before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  science  itself; 
and  I  stated  that  these  preparatory  points  were,  in  relation  to  our 
science,  exhausted  in  five  questions  and  their  answers — 1°,  What  is 
Logic  ?  2°,  What  is  its  value  ?  3°,  How  is  it  distributed  ?  4°,  What 
18  its  history  ?  .0°,  What  are  its  subsidiaries? 

I  then  proceede<l  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  the  answer  to  the  question,  —  what  is  Logic,  —  is  given 
in  its  definition,  I  defined  Logic  to  be  the  science  conversant  about 
the  laws  of  thought  considered  merely  as  thought;  warning  you, 
liowever,  that  this  definition  could  only  be  un<lerstood  after  an  artic- 
ulate explanation  of  its  contents.  Now  this  definition,  I  showed 
you,  naturally  fell  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  it  be- 
hooved to  consider  and  illustrate  by  itself.  The  first  was  the  word 
significant  of  the  thing  defined,  —  Ijogic.  The  second  was  the 
genus  by  which  Logic  was  defined,  —  science.     The  third  was  the 
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object-matter  constituting  the  differential  quality  of  Logic,  —  the 
laws  of  thought  as  thought.  Each  of  these  I  considered  in  its  order. 
I,  first  of  all,  explained  the  original  meaning  of  the  terra  Logic,  and 
gave  you  a  brief  history  of  its  application.  I  then  stated  what  was 
necessary,  in  regard  to  the  genus, — ^^  science  ;  and,  lastly,  what  is  of 
principal  importance,  I  endeavored  to  make  you  vaguely  aware  of 
that  which  you  cannot  as  yet  be  supposed  competent  distinctly  to 
comprehend  ;  I  mean  the  peculiar  character  of  the  object,  —  object- 
matter, —  about  which  Logic  is  conversant.  The  object  of  Logic, 
as  stated  in  the  definition,  is  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought.  This 
required  an  articulate  explanation ;  and  such  an  explanation  I  en- 
deavored to  afford  you  under  three  distinct  heads  ;  expounding, 
1°,  What  was  meant  by  thought;  2°,  What  was  meant  by  thought 
as  thought;  3°,  What  was  meant  by  the  laws  of  thought  as  thouglit. 
In  reference  to  the  firjit  head,  I  stated  that  Logic  is  conversant 
about  thought  taken  in  its  stricter  signification,  that  is,  about  thought 
considered  as  the  operation  of  the  Understanding  Proper,  or  of  that 
faculty  which  I  distinguished  as  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive, — 
the  Faculty  of  Relations,  or  Comparison.  I  attempted  to  make  you 
vaguely  apprehend  what  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  thought, 
—  viz.,  the  comjirehension  of  a  thing  under  a  general  notion  or  attri- 
bute. For  such  a  com])rehension  enters  into  every  act  of  the  dis- 
cursive faculty,  in  its  different  gradations  of  Conception,  Judgment, 
and  Reasonincc.  But  bv  s.ivincr  that  Loo;ic  is  conversant  about 
thought  proper,  Logic  is  not  yet  discriminated  as  a  peculiar  science, 
for  there  are  many  sciences,  likewise,  inter  alia,  conversant  about  the 
operations  and  objects  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty.  There  is  re- 
quired a  further  determination  of  its  object-matter.  This  is  done 
by  the  limitation,  that  Logic  is  conversant  not  merely  about  thought, 
but  about  thought  as  thought.  The  ex))lanation  of  this  constituted 
the  second  head  of  our  exposition  of  the  object-matter.  Thought,  I 
showed,  could  be  viewed,  by  an  analytic  abstraction,  on  two  sides 
or  ])hases.  We  could  either  consider  the  object  thought,  or  the 
manner  of  thinking  it;  in  other  words,  we  could  scientifically  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other  the  matter  and  the  form  of  thought.  Not 
that  the  matter  and  form  have  any  se)>arnte  existence  ;  no  object 
being  cogitable  except  under  some  form  of  thought,  and  no  form  of 
thought  iiuving  any  existence  in  consciousness  except  some  object 
be  thought  under  it.  This,  however,  formed  no  impediment  to  our 
analysis  of  these  elements,  through  a  mental  abstraction.  This  is  in 
fact  only  one  of  a  thousand  similar  abstractions  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  making;  and  if  such  were  im])ossible,  all  human  science  would 
be  impossible.     For  example;  extension  is  only  presented  to  sense. 
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under  some  modification  of  color,  and  even  imagination  cannot  rep- 
resent extension  except  as  colored.  We  may  view  it  in  phantasy 
as  black  or  wliiic,  as  tnmslucent  or  opaque  ;  but  represent  it  we  can- 
not, except  cither  under  some  positive  variety  of  light,  or  under  the 
negation  of  light,  which  is  darkness.  But,  psychologically  consid- 
ered, darkness  or  blackness  is  as  much  a  color,  that  is,  a  positive 
sensation,  as  whiteness  or  redness;  and  thus  we  cannot  image  to 
t)ui*selves  aught  extended,  not  even  space  itself^  out  of  relation  to 
color.  But  is  this  inability  even  to  imagine  extension,  apart  from 
some  color,  any  hinderance  to  our  considering  it  scientifically  apart 
from  all  color  'i  Not  in  the  smallest ;  nor  do  Mathematics  and  the 
other  sciences  find  any  ditficulty  in  treating  of  extension,  without 
even  a  single  reference  to  this  condition  of  its  actual  manifestation. 
The  case  of  Logic  is  precisely  the  same.  Logic  considers  the  form 
apart  from  the  matter  of  thought  ;  and  it  is  able  to  do  this  without 
any  trouble;  for  though  the  form  is  only  an  actual  phaenomenon 
when  .'ijijilied  to  some  matter,  —  object,  —  yet,  as  it  is  not  necessa- 
rily astricted  to  any  object,  we  can  always  consider  it  abstract  from 
all  objects  ;  in  other  words,  from  all  matter.  For  as  the  mathema- 
tician, who  cannot  construct  his  diagrams,  either  to  sense  or  to  im- 
agination, apart  from  some  particular  color,  is  still  able  to  consider 
the  properties  of  extension  apart  from  all  color ;  so  the  logician, 
though  he  cannot  concretely  represent  the  forms  of  thought  except 
in  exain|»les  of  some  particular  matter,  is  still  able  to  consider  the 
properties  of  these  forms  apart  from  all  matter.  The  possibility  be- 
ing thus  a))parent  of  a  consideration  of  the  form  abstractly  from 
the  matter  of  thought,  I  showed  you  that  such  an  abstraction  was 
necessary.  The  objects  (the  matter)  of  thought  are  infinite  ;  no 
one  science  can  embrace  them  all,  and  therefore,  to  suppose  Logic 
conversant  about  the  matter  of  thought  in  general,  is  to  say  that 
Logic  is  another  name  for  the  encyclopaedia — the  omne  scibile  — 
of  human  knowledge.  The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  is  appar- 
ent. But  if  it  be  impossible  for  Logic  to  treat  of  all  the  objects 
of  thought,  it  cniniot  be  su))|)osed  that  it  treats  of  any;  for  no  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  it  should  limit  its  consideration  to  some,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  As  Logic  cannot,  therefore,  possibly  include  all 
objects,  and  as  it  cannot  jM)ssibly  be  shown  why  it  should  include 
only  some,  it  follows  that  it  must  exclude  from  its  domain  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  thought  altogether;  and  as,  apart  from 
the  matter  of  thf>ught,  there  only  remains  tlie  form,  it  follows  that 
Logic,  as  a  special  science  of  thought,  must  be  viewed  as  conversant 
f'vclusively  about  the  form  of  thought. 

But  the  limitation  of  the  object-matter  of  Logic  to  the  form  of 
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thought  (and  the  expression  form  of  thought  is  convertible  witii 

the   exj)ression   thought  as  thotight),  is  not  yet 

(c)    The    Laws    of  i    ^       i-        •      •       ^     -^  •  j?  ^i     ^     .• 

„       ,  enouffh  to  uiscnniinate  its  province  irom  that  ot 

Thought  as  Thought.  °       .  '■ 

other  sciences;  for  Psychology,  or  the  Empir- 
ical Science  of  JVIincl,  is  likewise,  among  the  other  mental  phaenom- 
ena,  conversant  about  the  pha3nomena  of  formal  thought.  A  still 
further  limitation  is  therefore  requisite;  and  this  is  given  in  say- 
ing that  Logic  is  the  science  not  merely  of  Thought  as  Thought, 
but  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought.  It  is  this  determination 
which  affords  the  proximate  and  })eculiar  difference  of  Logic,  in 
contradistinction  fi'om  all  other  sciences;  and  the  explanation  of  its 
meaning  constituted  the  third  head  of  illustration,  which  the  object- 
matter  in  the  definition  demanded. 
The  phsenomena  of  the  formal,  or  subjective  phases  of  thought, 

are  of  two  kinds.     They  are  either  such  as  are 
The  phaenomena  of      contingent,  that  is,  such  as  may  or  may  not  aii- 

formal  thought  are  of  ^'         ,  ,  *       ,  . 

,  ,.  ,    ,.   ,   pear;  or  they  are  such  as  are  necessary,  that  is, 

two  kinds — contingent         '  '  •'  j  >  "       "^    *  ? 

and  necessary.  such  as  cannot  but  appear.     These  two  cir.sses 

of  phaenomena  are,  however,  only  manifested  in 
conjunction;  they  are  not  discriminated  in  the  actual  operations  of 
thought;  and  it  requires  a  speculative  analysis  to  separate  them 
into  their  several  classes.  In  so  far  as  these  phaenomena  are  con- 
sidered merely  as  phenomena,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  philosophy  is 
merely  observant  of  them  as  inani  estations  in  general,  they  belong- 
to  the  science  of  Empii'ical  or  Historical  Psychology,  But  when 
philosophy,  by  a  reflective  abstraction,  analyzes  the  necessary  from 
the  contingent  forms  of  thought,  there  results  a  science,  w^hich  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  taking  for  its  object-matter  the 
former  of  these  classes  ;  and  this  science  is  Logic.  Logic,  there- 
fore, is  at  last  fully  and  finally  defined  as  the  science  of  the  neces- 
sary forms  of  thought  Here  terminated  our  last  Lecture.  But 
though  full  and  final,  this  definition  is  not  explicit;  and  it  still 
remains  to  evolve  it  into  a  more  precise  expression. 

Now,  when   we  say  that  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  necessary 
forms  of  thought,  what  does  the  quality  of  necessity  here  im[»ly? 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  so  far 

Form  of  thought.—  „  ,-      i  i         •  ,  •       /. 

Four  couditions  of  its       ^^  ^  ^^'""^   ^f   thought    IS  ncccssary,  this  form 

necessity.  must  be  determined  or  necessitated  by  the  na- 

1.  Determined  by  the       turc   of  the    thinking   subject    itself;   for   if  it 

nature  of  the  thinking  -,    ,  -ii^  ^i-  ^  i.^i 

^.   ^ .    , .  were  determined    by   anything:  external  to  the 

subject  r. sell.  _  .'  V  » 

mind,  then  w^ould  it  not  be  a  necessary,  but  a 
merely  contingent  determination.      The  first  condition,  therefore, 

3 
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of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  subjectively,  not 
objectively,  determined. 

"  In  the  second  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  subjectively  nece.s- 
sarv,  it  must  be  original  and  not  acquired.     For 

2.  Original.  .^.  .•  •       i      ,  ,  , 

it  It  were  acquired,  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  it  did  not  exist;  but  if  it  did  ever  actually  not  exist,  we  must 
be  able  at  least  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  not  existing  now. 
But  if  we  are  so  able,  then  is  the  form  not  necessary ;  for  the  crite- 
rion of  a  contingent  cognition  is,  that  we  can  represent  to  ourselves 
the  possibility  of  its  non-existence.  The  second  condition,  there- 
fore, of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  original,  and 
not  acquired. 

"In  the  third  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  necessary  and  origi- 
nal, it  must  be  universal;  that  is,  it  cannot  be. 

3.  UnSvei'sal.  ...  .  i     i 

tliat  it  nece.ssitates  on  some  occasions,  and  does 
not  necessitate  on  othcr.s.  For  if  it  did  not  necessitate  universally, 
then  would  its  nece.ssitation  be  contingent,  and  it  would  conse- 
quently not  be  an  original  and  necessary  princijile  of  mind.  The 
third  condition,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is, 
tliat  it  is  universal. 

"  In  the  fourth  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  necessary  and  uni- 
versal, it  must  be  a  law;  for  a  law  is  that  which 
applies  to  all  cases  without  exception,  and  from 
which  a  deviation  is  ever,  and  everywhere,  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
unallowed.  The  fourth  and  last  condition,  therefore,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  a  law."  '  This  last  condition, 
likewise,  enables  us  to  give  the  mcst  explicit  enunciation  of  the 

object-matter  of  Logic,  in  saying  that  Logic  is 
The  Object-matter       jj,^,  ^cicnce  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought, 

of     Lofjic    explicitly  ,  .  r-    i      n  it/,  mi 

^„„„„r^.,i  or  the  science  oi  the  J^  ormal  Laws  of   1  iiought,  or 

the  science  of  the  Laws  of  the  Form  of  Thought ; 
for  ;ill  the.sc  are  merely  various  expressions  of  the  same  thing. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  proper 
<ienerai   iiibtoricai       t,,  j.,]^^  j^  very  general  retrosj)ect  of  the  views 

petrcM-pecl  of  views  iii  ^i     ,    >  -i     i    •  ^    .         i  i  •      .  ^ 

.  .    ,,      ...       that  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  obiect  and 

n-foro    to    the  obji-ct  '  '^  •' 

anri  domain  of  Lot'ic        dom.'iin  of  Logic,  fi'om  the  era  when  the  science, 

received  its  first  grand  and  distinctive  develop- 
ment from  the  genius  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time. 

I   may  say,  in   general,  that  the  view  which  I 

M«Til  of  the  AutliorVi  .  ^      i    .^  r ■  .  i  i  •       ,c  i 

.  ,     .  have   now   presented  to   von   of  the   obiect   and 

view  of   l^r/ic.  ... 

domain  (A'  Logic,  is  the  one  which  concentrates, 
cr>rrecl>T  mikI  completes  the  views  which  have  been  generally  held 

i  Eiwer,  Logik.  f  6,  pp.  9,  10,  with  a  few  original  interpolations.  —Ed 
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by  logicians  of  the  peculiar  province  of  their  science.     It  is  the  one 
to  which  they  all  gravitate. 

It  is  unfortunate,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  tlie  logical 
writings  of  Aristotle  have  perished,  and  that 
those  which  remain  to  us  exhibit  only  his  views 
of  the  science  considered  in  its  parts,  or  in  certain  special  relations. 
None  of  the  treatises  which  are  now  collected  in  the   Organon^ 
considers  the  science  from  a  central  point;    and  we  do  not  even 
possess  a  general  definition  of  Logic  by  its  illustrious  founder.     It 
rt'ould,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  the  mighty  master,  if,  as  has  usually 
been  done,  we  estimated  his  concejition  of  the  science  only  by  the 
partial  views  contained  in  the  fragmentary  or  special  treatises  which 
have  chanced  to  float  ashore  from  the  general  wreck  of  his  logical 
writin"-s.     These  by  themselves  are  certainly  enough  to  place  the 
Stagirite  high  above  comparison  with  any  subsequent  logician  ;  but 
still,  if  he  has  done  so  much  in  the  half-dozen  treatises  that  still 
remain,  what  may  we. not  conceive  him  to  have  accomplished  in 
the  forty  which  are  recorded  and  seem  to  have  been  lost  ?     It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  attributed  to  Aristotle,  that  subsequent  logi- 
cians, mistaking  his  surviving  treatises  of  a  logical  nature  —  few  in 
number,  and  written,  in  general,  not  in  exposition  of  the  pure  sci- 
ence, but  only  of  the  science  in  certain  modified  aj»]>lications  —  for 
a  systematic  body  of  logical  doctrine,  should  have  allowed  his  views 
of  its  partial  relations  to  influence  their  conceptions  of  the  science 
absolutely   and  as  a  whole.     By  this  influence  of  the  Aristotelic 
treatises,  we   may  explain   the   singular  circumstance,  that,  while 
many,  indeed  most,  of  the  subsequent  logicians  speculatively  held 
the  soundest  views  in  regard  to  the  proper  object  and  end  of  Logic, 
few  or  none  of  them  have  attempted  by  these  Adews  to  purify  the 
science  of  those  extraneous  doctrines,  to  which  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  seemed  to  have  given  a  right  of  occupancy  within   its 

domain.     I  shall  not  attemjjt  to  show  you,  in 
Greek  Aristotelians       Qxtenso,  how  correct,  in  general,  were  the  notions 

and  Latin  Schoolmen.  .        t  ,         i       /-i         i      »    • 

entertained  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  and  even 
by  the  Latin  schoolmen,  for  this  would  require  an  explanation  of 
the  signification  of  the  terms  in  which  their  opinions  were  embod- 
ied, which  would  lead  me  into  details  which  the  importance  of  the 
matter  would  hardly  warrant.  I  shall  only  say,  in  •general,  that,  in 
their  multifarious  controversies  under  this  head,  the  diversity  of 
their  opinions  on  subordinate  ]>oints  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
their  unanimity  on  principal.     Logic  they  all  discriminated  as  a  sci- 

1  See  below,  p.  24.  —  Ed. 
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eneo  of  the  form  nn<l  not  of  the  matter  of  thouiiht.'  Those  of  tlio 
schoohnen  who  held  the  object  of  Logic  to  be  things  in  general, 
held  this,  however,  under  the  qnalitication  that  things  in  general 
wei-e  nut  immediately  and  in  themselves  considered  by  the  logician, 
but  only  as  they  stood  under  the  general  forms  inij»osed  on  them 
by  the  intellect  ("  (]uatenus  secnndis  intentionibns  snbstabant "), — 
a  mode  of  sjieaking  which  is  only  a  periphrasis  of  our  assertion,  that 
Logic  is  conversant  about  the  forms  of  thoufjht.-  The  other  school- 
men,  again,  who  maintained  that  the  object  of  Logic  was  thought 
in  its  processes  of  simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning 
(three,  two,  or  one),  carefully  explained  that  these  operations  were 
not  in  their  own  nature  i)roposed  to  the  logician,  for  as  such  they 
bclonized  to  Ani»nastic,  as  thev  called  it,  or  Psvcholosrv,  but  onlv  in 
so  far  as  they  were  dirigible  or  subject  to  laws,  —  a  statement  which 
is  only  a  less  simple  expression  of  the  fact,  that  Logic  is  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thought.®  Finally,  tliose  schoolmen  who  held  that 
the  object-matter  of  Logic  was  found  in  second  notions  as  applied 
to  first,  onlv  meant  to  sav  that  Losfic  was  conversant  with  conceu- 
tions,  judgments  and  reasonings,  not  in  themselves,  but  only  as  reg- 
ulators of  thought,*  —  a  statement  which  merely  varies  and  per- 
plexes the  expression,  that  the  object  of  Logic  is  the  formal  laws 
of  thought. 

The  same  views,  various  in  appearance,  but,  when  analyzed,  es- 
sentially the  same,  and  essentially  correct,  may 
Leibnitio-woifian       ,^g  ^^,^^^^^  through  the  Leibuitio-Wolfiau  school 

into  the  Kantian ;  so  that,  while  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  were  never  adequately  carried  out  into  practical 
application,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  theoretically  not 
unsound. 

The  country  in  which,  perhaps,  the  nature  of 

'  Logic  has  been  most  completely  and  generally 

misunderstood,    is    Great    Britain.      IJacon     wholly    misconceived 

I  '•  LojjIcuB  noIaK  consiflorat  formal!  iiiteii-  ideo   quaedam   .'"fciindae   iiifenUones   inveiitfr 

liomim  commuinw."      Albuitus   1Iu;;iiub,   In  Hunt   ad    regulauduin   diccursuni,   de   quibus 

Of  Animn.  L.  I.  trac.  i.  c.  8.     For  various  jiropiif!  est  Logica  "    See  also  Zabarella  and 

<<1i(ila>tic   th«'orie«   on   the   objnct-matK-r   of  (amcniriiis  as  ubove.  —  Ed. 

Loeic,  t»ee  .Scotan,   Sunrr  Univ.   Port, li tjr ii.  0\i.  m.  ■,      r.     •  i     . 

»    '  ,,         '       '        ,      .       ,.,     .  "'  [Carncranus,    Difp.   Phil..  P.  i.  qu.   1,  p. 

iii  ;  Zabarella,  Df  Aa/wm  Losic/r,  lib.  i.  cap.  i-,   ,     c  u   i        m  -,        ;  •     .    on-    ri    .- 

19:  SmiBlecfn*,  /^'i'lVa,  Dwp.  11.  qu.  1 ;  t.nme-  ...  -in  /•,„;,:„    ^-cr> 

''  '       ?»      1         I  1        '  Ln^irii,  Kxer.  i.,  ed.   Ilafrac  (omitis,  lit>3  — 

raring.  f)i*piitationf»   Pliilnsophiro'.VnTf,    I    qil.  ,-      ,      ....i  •      ..  f^      ,    .■      t  ,■   . 

_        '  ,.         .  ,L  I-"]     I->  Abia  de   HacoiiiH,  [Traciatin    Tatnn 

1.  II   2.  ft  *"].     Compare  Uisr.u*stons,  p.  1<J8.  „  .,        , .       „..-,•      n    .         •   „  ,io 

•.  /        -        I  'I  Pliilosop/iw,  Prafliiilin  Z.^<r/fn,  Post  ,  c  1   p.  48. 

"*■'"      .    ,.      .         „     .,        ,    .  .       „       cd.  Parifiis,  lP/40.  —  Ed] 

'i[ii     J.   \  oKFiuf,    Dt    Sat.    Ariium   tfivr    Df 

Ls'rn.  c.   iv  1    (.'omriare  Alex,  de  Ale«,   fn         *  See  Zubarella  and  Camerarius,  as  r.bo\  c 

M-i'if,h  ]   iv.t.  6.    "  Dialcctica  ent  Inventa  ad      —  Eo.    [Comiiare  Poiiciu?,  6*ur5i/.«  P/i/7o.«op/ii- 

regulandnm  diMSursum  intcllectUH  «t  rationiH;      run,  Dutj.  i.  qu.  ull..  p  48,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1649  ; 
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its  ch.'iractor  in  certiiiii  respects;  but  his  errors  are  insignificant, 
when  c()tnj)ared  with  tlie  total  misapprehension  of  its  nature  l»y 
Locke.  The  character  of  these  mistakes  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  in  the  sequel;  at  present  I  need  only  say,  that,  while 
those  who,  till  lately,  attempted  to  write  on  Logic  in  the  English 
language  were  otherwise  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  either  shared  the  misconceptions  of  its  nature  with 
Locke,  or  only  contributed,  by  their  own  hapless  attempts,  to  jus- 
tify the  prejudices  prevalent  against  the  science  which  they  professed 
to  cultivate  and  improve. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  confound  with  other  attempts  of  our  country- 
men in  logical  science  the  work  of  Dr.  Whately. 

Whateiy,- general       rpj^^,  author,  if  not  endowed  with  any  high  tal- 

character  of  Lis  Ele-  „  ...  i  •      ,  ,      •    ' 

jijgjjjg  ent   tor   pliuosophical    speculation,  possesses  at 

least  a  sound  and  vigorous  understandinor.  He 
unfortunately,  however,  wrote  his  Elements  of  Loyic  in  singular 
unacquaintance  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  science  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  with  the  exception,  apparently,  of  two 
works  of  two  Oxford  logicians,  —  the  Institutio  of  Wallis,  and  the 

Gompendiutn  of  Aldrich,  —  both  written  above 

Wallis 

,,^  .  *  a  century  ago,  neither  of  them  rising  above  a 

Aldricb.  .        .  , 

humble  mediocrity,  even  at  the  date  of  its  com- 
position ;  and  Aldrich,  whom  Whately  unfortunately  regards  as  a 
safe  and  learned  guide,  had  himself  written  his  book  in  ignorance 
of  Aristotle  and  of  all  the  principal  authors  on  the  science,  —  an 
ignorance  manifested  by  the  grossest  errors  in  the  most  elementary 
parts  of  the  science.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  Elements  of  Whately,  though  the  production  of  an  able  man, 
are  so  tar  behind  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  which  they 
treat;  that  they  are  deformed  with  numerous  and  serious  errors; 
and  that  the  only  recommendation  they  possess,  is  that  of  being  the 
best  book  on  the  subject  in  a  language  which  has  absolutely  no 
other  deserving  of  notice  ! ' 

I  have  now^,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention  to  Dr.  Whately's 

account    of  the   object-matter   and    domain    of 
Wbateiy'8  view  of       Logic.     "  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Whately,"  says  his 

the  object-matter  and         -^-r.""     r>  •       •       i  i         -^  ^        t\      tt-      i    •>  <i   t 

.  f  r     •    i  »        V  ice-Fnncii)al  and  epitomator  Dr.  Hinds,- "dis- 

domani  of  Logic  stat-  •       _  '  ' 

ed  and  criticized.  pl^ys5  ^^^^   it  is  the  Only  one  that  has  clearly 

done  so,  the  true  nature  and  use  of  Logic  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  approached  no  longer  as  a  dark,  curious,  and  merely 

1  See  Discussions,  p.    128,  second    edition,         2  IntrorJuciion  to  Logic.  Prefece.  p.  viii.  Ojt- 
foot-note.  ford,  1827.  —  Ed. 
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speculative  study,  such  as  one  is  apt  in  fancy  to  class  with  astrolog}, 
antl  alchemy." 

Let  us  try  whether  this  eulogy  be  as  merited  as  it  is  unmeasured. 
Now,  Dr.  Wiiately  cannot  truly  be  said  clearly  to  dis])lay  the  na- 
ture of  Logic,  because  in  dilferent  passages  he 
Whateiy  proposes  to       proposes  to    it   dittcreut   and   contradictory   ob- 

Loeic     difl'ereiit     and  .      ^  ,,  ^.  •  ^  ^       ^■      \  i, 

...         ,.    ,        jects ;  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  dis|)lav  tlie  true 

coiitranictory    objoct-  ,  .  i      J 

njaiter.  nature  of  Logic,  for  of  these  ditFerent   objects 

there  is  not  one  which  is  the  true. 
In  several  passages,*  he  says  that  "  the  process  or  oi)eration  of 
reasoning  is  alone  the  appi"oj)riate  province  of  Logic."     Now,  this 
statement  is  incorrect  in  two  respects.     In  the  first  i)lace,  it  is  in- 
correct, inasmuch  as  it  limits  the  object-matter  of  Logic  to  that 
part  of  the  Discursive   P^iculty  which  is  especially  denominated 
Rea.soning.     In  tlii.-^  view  Logic  is  made  convertible  with  Syllogis- 
tic.    This  is  an  old  error,  which  has  been  frequently  refuted,  and 
into  which  Whateiy  seems  to  have  been  led  by  his  guide  Dr.  Wallis. 
In  the  second  place,  this  statement  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  the  process,  or,  as  he  also  calls  it,  the  op- 
The  operation  of  Kea-       eration,  of  reasoning  the  object-matter  of  Logic. 

foning  not  the  object-         -.y  a    ix    ■  ,.■  \  •    \  i  ax  ^\     ^ 

,.  -,     .  Mow,   a    definition    which    merelv    afnrms   that 

matter    ot    Logic,    a.s  '  _  " 

wiiuteiy  affirm.-.  Logic  is  the  scicuce  which  has  the  process  of 

reasoning  for  its  object,  is  not  a  definition  of 
this  science  at  all ;  it  does  not  contain  the  differential  quality  by 
which  Logic  is  discriminated  from  other  sciences;  and  it  does  not 
prevent  the  most  erroneous  opinions  (it  even  suggests  them)  from 
being  taken  up  in  regard  to  its  natuie.  Other  sciences,  as  Psychol- 
ogy and  Metaphysic,  propose  for  their  object  (among  the  other  fac- 
ulties) the  o|)eration  of  reasoning,  but  this  considered  in  its  real 
nature :  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  same  for  its  object,  but  only 
in  its  formal  capacity;  in  fact,  it  has  in  ]»ropriety  of  speech  nothing 
to  (lo  with  tlie  process  or  operation,  but  is  conversant  only  with  its 
l:iws.  Dr.  Whately's  definition  is  therefore  not  only  incom])etent, 
but  <lelusive  ;  if  would  confound  Logic  and  Psychology  and  Meta- 
physic, and  teiKJ  to  perpetuate  the  misconcej)tions  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Logic  which  have  been  so  long  prevalent  in  this  country. 

liut  Dr.  Whateiy  is  not  only  wi'ong  as  nieas- 

»>  lialflv   i-rrotieouc-  *^  ./  iip 

i>  OI..I  co'i.tra.iictoriiy  "''^"'l  »>'  »  foreign  Standard,  lie  is  wrong  as  meas- 
make»  LiuipuaKc  the  uicd  by  liis  owii ;  he  is  hin)self  contradictory. 
•«ier,unte    object-mat-       y„„    \^^y^  jy^^    sccu  that,  in  somc    placcs,  he 

iiiakes  the  operation  ot  reasoning  not  only  the 
principal   but  the  adequate  object  of  Logic.      Well,  in  others  he 

1  See  pp.  1, 13,  140,  third  edition. 
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makes  this  total  or  adequate  object  to  be  language.  But  as  there 
cannot  be  two  adequate  objects,  and  as  language  and  the  opera- 
tion of  reasoning  ai'e  not  the  same,  there  is,  tiieretbre,  a  contradic- 
tion. "In  introducing,"  he  says,  "the  iiieiilioii  of  language  previ- 
ously to  tlie  definition  of  logic,  I  have  departed  from  established 
practice,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  logic  is 
entirely  conversant  about  language ;  a  truth  which  most  writers  on 
the  subject,  if  indeed  they  were  fully  aware  of  it  tliemselves,  have 
certaiidy  not  taken  due  care  to  impress  on  their  leaders." '  ^Vnd 
again:  "Logic  is  wholly  concerned  in  the  use  of  language." - 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  Ao'yo?,  in  Greek,  meaning  ambiguously  either  thought  or  its 
expression  ;  and  this  ambiguity  favored  the  rise  of  two  counter- 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  object  of  logic ;  fur  while  it  was  generally 
and  correctly  held  to  be  immediately  conversant  about  the  internal 
Adyos,  thought^  some,  however,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  it 
was  immediately  conversant  about  the  external  Xoyo'i^  language. 
Now,  by  some  unaccountable  illusion.  Dr.  Whately,  in  dift'erent 
places,  adopts  these  opposite  opinions,  and  enunciates  them  without 
a  word  of  explanation,  or  without  even  a  suspicion  that  they  are 
contradictory  of  each  other.'' 

Fi'om  what  I  have  now  said,  you  may,  in  some  degree,  be  able  to 

judge  how  far  credit  is  to  be  accorded  to  the 

The  true  nature  of       assertion,  that  Dr.  Whately  is  the  only  logician 

Logic  more  correctly       ^^^^  ^^,g,.  ^jg.^,.]     displayed  the  true  nature  and 

Hiidei-stood     by     the  /•  t        •  t       ^     .  /•       •        .  • 

scholastic  logicians  "^c  of  Logic.  In  foct,  SO  far  IS  this  assertion 
than  by  Whately.  from  the  truth,  that  the  object-matter  and  scope 

of  Logic  was  far  more  correctly  understood 
even  by  the  scholastic  logicians  than  by  Dr.  Whately;  and  I  may 
caution  you,  by  the  way,  that  what  you  may  find  stated  in  the  Ele- 
ments of  the  views  of  the  schoolmen  touching  the  nature  and  end 
of  Logic,  is  in  general  wrong;  in  particular,  I  may  notice  one 
most  erroneous  allegation,  that  the  schoolmen  "attempted  to  employ 
logic  for  the  purpose  of  physical  discovery." 

But  if,  compared  only  with  the  older  logicians,  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Hinds  is  found  untenable,  what  will  it  be  found,  if  we  compare 
Whately  with  the  logicians  of  the  Kantian  and  Leibnitian  schools, 
of  whose  writings  neither  the  Archbishop  nor  his  abbreviator  seems 
ever  to  have  heard  ?  And  here  I  may  observe,  that  Great  Britain  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  books  are  written 
by  respectable  authors  upon  sciences,  of  the  progress  of  which,  for 

1  Page  56.  2  Page  74.  3  Besides  most  vague.  -  Jotting. 
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above  a  century,  they  have  never   taken    tlie  trouble   to   inform 

themselves. 

The  second  question,  to  which  in  the  Introduction  to  Logic  an 

answer  is  rc(|uire(l,  is, —  What  is  the  V.".]ue  or 
II.    Tla*  Utility  of  i-r  ■,■  ^     \  ■  •  .^       u    i-  i- 

,  Utility  oi  thi.s  science.-'     bciore  itroceednitj  to 

a  Special  consiilcration  of  this  question,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  in  general,  that  the  real  utility  of  Logic  has 
been  obscured  and  disparaged  by  the  false  utilities  which  have  too 
frequently  l)een  arrog:\ted  to  it;  for  when  logic  was  found  unable 
to  accoinplisli  what  its  unwise  encomiasts  had  promised,  the  recoil 
was  natural,  and  as  il  failed  in  pertbrming  everything,  it  was  lightly 
inferred  that  it  could  j)erforin  nothing.  Both  of  these  extremes  arc 
ei|ually  enoneons.  There  is  that  which  Logic  can,  and  there  is  that 
which  Logic  cannot,  j)crforra  j  and,  therefore,  before  attemjtting  to 
show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  to  expect  from  the  study  of  this 
science,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  not.  I 
shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  consider  its  false  utilities,  and,  in 
the  second,  its  true. 

The  attribution  of  every  false  utility  to  Logic  has  arisen  from  er- 
roneous opinions  held  in  regard  to  the  object  of 

Utilities    falsely  at-  ,  .  ct       i  •  11 

.,,.,.,  the  science,     oo  long  as  it  was  supposed  that 

tribute<l  to  Logic.  »  '  1 

logic  took  any  cognizance  of  the  matter  of 
thought, —  so  long  as  it  was  not  distinctly  understood  that  the  form 
of  thought  was  the  exclusive  object  of  this  science,  and  so  long  as 
it  was  not  disencumbered  of  its  extraneous  lumber,  —  so  long  must 
erroneous  o[)inions  have  been  prevalent  as  to  the  nature  and  com- 
prehension of  its  end. 

It  was  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  frequently  supposed  that 

Logic  was,  in  a  certain  sort,  an  instrument  of 

Ah  an  instrument  of  .         ...        ,.  rni  •   1  /»    ^ . 

.    ..«    ,.  scientific  discovery.      J  he  title  oi   Oraanon, — 

Kientmc  discovery.  •'  •'  ' 

instrument,  —  bestowed  on  the  collection  we 
possess  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  contributed  to  this  er- 
roi-.  These  treatises,  as  I  observed,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  writ- 
ings of  the  Stagirite  on  Logic,  and  to  him  we  owe  neither  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  arranged,  nor  the  general  name  under  which 
they  are  now  comprehended.'  In  later  times,  these  treatises  were 
.'iijpposed  to  contain  a  complete  system  of  Logic,  and  Logic  was 
viewed  as  the  organ  not  only  of  Philosophy,  but  of  the  sciences  in 
general.  Thus  it  was  thrit  Lo!_rif  obtiiined  nf)t  only  the  name  of  m- 
utrurnent,  or  inHtrumental  philosophy,  but  many  other  high-sound- 

'  .Sf*  Rranrli<i  ArixiotfUf,  %rinf  nk'irhmifhrn      140.     Trondelcnburg,    EUtnenta  Log-    Aristol., 
Itilgtrt'Oitn   urvl  nacliMtn   yachfolgtr,  V.   i.  p.       p.  38.  —  ED- 
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ing  titles.  It  was  long  generally  styled  the  Art  of  arts  and  Sci- 
ence of'  sciences.  "  Logicn,"  says  Scotus,  "  est  ars  artiiun  et  scieii- 
tiii  scientianun,  qiia  apovta,  oninos  nlire  aperiuntiir;  et  qua  clausa, 
omnes  aliie  elauduntiir ;  cum  <\n\  qiuelibet,  sine  qua  nulla."'  In 
modern  times,  we  have  systems  of  this  science  under  the  titles  of 
Via  acl  Veritatem^ —  Cynosurci  Veritatis^ —  Caput  et  Apex  Phllos- 
op/lire*  —  Ileuristica^  sive  Introductio  ad  Artem  Invieniendi^  etc. 
But  it  was  not  only  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  it  was 

likewise  held  to  be  the  intallible  cori-ector  of  our 

As  the  corrector  of  •    >^    n      ^       i       •  ^i        •       •  ^  c  •    x    i 

,    .  nitellectual  vices,  the  invigonitor  or  our  mtel- 

intclJectual  vices.  ... 

lectual  imbecility.  Hence  some  entitled  their 
Logics,  The  Medicine  of  the  Mind,''  The  Art  of  Thinking^  The 
Lighthouse  of  the  Litellect^  The  Science  teaching  the  Right  Use 
of  Heason^  etc.,  etc.  Now,  in  all  this  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain  points  of  view,  Logic 
is  the  organ  of  jdiilosophy,  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  the  corrector 
of  erroi",  and  in  others  it  is  not. 

In  reference  to  the  disi)Ute,  whether  logic  may  with  propriety  be 

called  the  instrument,  the  organon  of  the  other 

In  what  respect  Logic       scicHces,  the  question  may  be  at  once  solved  by 

is  an  iustruraent  of'the  ,,     .         .  ^~.  .  ,  i     t      i 

a  distmction.     One  science  may  be  stvied  the 

sciences.  J  •' 

instrument  of  another,  either  in  a  material  or  in 
a  formal  point  of  view.  In  the  former  point  of  view,  one  science  is 
the  organ  of  another  when  one  science  determines  for  another  its 
contents  or  objects.  Thus  Mathematics  may  l)e  called  the  material 
instrument  of  the  various  branches  of  physical  science;  Philology  — 
or  study  of  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  etc., 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  history  —  constitutes  a  material 
instrument  to  Christian  Theology ;  and  the  jurist,  in  like  manner, 
finds  a  material  instrument  in  a  knowledge  of  the  historv  of  the 
country  whose  laws  he  expounds.'"    Thus,  also.  Physiology,  in  a 

1  Mnuritii    Erpositin     Qutrstinnum     Dnctoris  5  Gunner,  Ars   Heuristira  Intellectvalis,   Lip- 

Sublilia  in  quinijue  Vnivrrsalin  Porp/iyrii,  Quwst.  sia-,  1756.      Trattato  di  Muser  Sebasliano  Erizzo, 

i     {Hcoti    Opera,   Lugd.    1039,  torn.  i.  p.  43t.)  iletP  Inftrnmento  et  Via  Invinlri.e  de  y;li  untiM 

Mauritius  refers  to  St  Augustin  as  his  autlior-  nelle  scientie,  Venice,  1554.  —  Kd. 

ity  for  the  above  quotation.     It  slightly   re-  G  Tschirnhausen,  3X«(/(ci(ia  jlie»Uii,  Wi-f  Ariis 

bembles  a  passage  in  the  Dt  Orr/iut,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  Invmicndi    Pracepta     Gtneralia,    Amst.    1GS7. 

—  Ed.  Lauge,  Mer/iciim  Ulnilis,  Hal.T,  1703.  —  Ed. 

■■2  (jlundling,  Via  ad  Veritatem  Moralern,  Ha-  1  L'Artde  PeM.ser,  co.innionly  known  as  tlie 

'.a,  1713       Darics,   Via  ad    Veritatem,  Jeuae,  I'ort  Koyal  Logic.    Several  other  works  have 

176-1  (2d  edit).  — Ed.  ,  appealed  ui  der  the  same  title.  —  Ed. 

3  r.  Laureinbergiiis.  Cunosura  Bona  Mentis  8  (irosscnis,    Plianis    intelleUns,  sive    Logiea 

.■;.  Lo4,'/'rt  Kostocli,  U53.3.    R  Loenus,  Ci^o.'i/ra  Elfciiva.  Li\)f..l6i)l-  —  Ed 

Ra'.ioiiis,  Arnliem.  lK:i7.  —  Ed.  9  Watts,  Logic,  or  the  Right  Vse  oj  Reason.  — 

*  See  Krug,  Log^/i,  §  9,  p.  23.  from  ■whom  Ed. 

several  of  the  above  ili'tinitions  were  probably  10  See  Genovesi,  p  il,  [Elementontm  Artix 

taken.  — Ed.  Logico-Criticce  Libri  l'.,  1.  i.  c.  iii.  —  Ed.] 
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niatorial  point  of  view,  is  the  org.inon  of  medicine ;' Aristotle  has 
indeeil  well  said,  that  medicine  begins  where  the  philoso|)liy  of 
nature  leaves  oftV  In  tlie  latter  ]»oint  of  view,  one  science  is  the 
organon  of  another,  when  one  science  determines  the  scientific 
form  of  another.  Now,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Logic 
stands  in  this  relation  to  the  other  sciences,  as  it  apjiertains  to 
Logic  to  consider  the  general  doctrine  of  Method  and  of  sys- 
tematic construction,  in  this  respect  Logic  may  be  properly 
allowed  to  be  to  the  sciences  an  instrument,  but  only  a  formal 
instrument.' 

In   regard  to  the  other  titles  of  honor,  Logic  cannot  with  pro- 
priety  be    denominated    a   [Heuretic    or]    Art 

Locic   not   properly  /■  t\-  li.  i.^  t  •  ^-  • 

'    '     •        oi  Discovery,     "r'or  discovery  or  invention  is 

uii    art   ol    ili>coverv.  "^  . 

not  to  be  taught  by  rules,  but  is  eithei-  the 
free  act  of  an  original  genius,  or  the  consequence  of  a  lucky  acci- 
dent, which  either  conducts  the  finder  to  sometliiiig  unknown,  or 
gives  him  the  impulse  to  seek  it  out.  Logic  can  at  best  only  analyt- 
ically teach  how  to  discover,  that  is,  by  the  development  and  dis- 
memberment of  what  is  already  discovered.  By  this  process  theie 
is  nothing  new  evolved,  and  our  knowledge  is  not  amplified ;  all 
that  is  accomplislied  is  a  clearer  and  distincter  comprehension  of 
the  old;  our  knowledge  is  purified  and  systematized."*  It  is 
well  observed  by  Antonius,  in  Cicero :  "  Nullum  est  pra9ceptum 
in  hac  arte  quomodo  verum  inveniatur,  sed  tantum  est,  quomodo 
judicetur."^  Logic  is  thus  not  creative;  it  is  only  plastic,  only 
formative,  in  relation  to  our  knowledge. 

Again  :  "Logic  cannot  with  propriety  be  styled  the  medicine  of 

the  mind,  at  least  without  some  qualifying  ad- 
Inwi.at«;n8e  Logic      j^^,^.tive,  to  show  that   the   only  remedy  it  can 

can  be  htvlffl  the  ined-  ,      .  01  1  -i  •    1 

iciiie  of  the  mind.  '"'I'P'y  '«  ^o  our  formal  errors,  while  our  material 

errors  lie  beyond  its  reach.  This  is  evident. 
Logic  is  the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought.  But  we  cannot, 
in  limiting  our  consideration  to  the  laws  of  formal  thinking,  investi- 
gate the  contents,  —  the  matter  of  our  thought.  Logic  can,  there- 
fore, only  propose  to  purge  the  understanding  of  those  errors  which 
lie  in  the  confusion  and  per|ik'xities  of  an  inconsequent  thinking. 
This,  however,  it  must  he  confessed,  is  no  radical  cure,  but  merely  a 
jiurification  of  the  understanding.  In  this  respect,  however,  and  to 
this  extent,  Logic  may  justly  pretend  to  be  the  medicine  of  the 

1  />'  S'tUH  n  Sfnuili.  c   I.  3  Knig,  I^^ik,  j  9,  p.  24. —  Ed.    Cf.  [Rich 

2  Knjjf,  L/tgik,  i  9.  p.  23:  Cf.  llatncr,  Philo-     ter,  Uii,'ik,  p.  83  tt  .m-i/.] 
tophiKhe  Aphontmen,  I't.  i.  p.  23,  cd.  1793.— Ed.  ■•  De  Oratore,  ii.  38.  —  Ed. 
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mind,  ami  may  tliereforo,  in  a  formal  relation,  be  styled,  as  by  some 
loiriciaiis  it  lias  in  fact  been,  Catharticon  intellectus. 

"  By  these  observations  the  value  of  Logic  is  not  depreciated ; 
they  only  prepare  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  real  amount.  Pre- 
cisely, in  fiict,  as  too  much  was  promised  and  expected  from  this 
study,  did  it  lose  in  credit  and  esteem." ' 

1  Krug,  Logik,  §  9,  pp.  24-6.  —  Ed.    Cf.  [Richter,  Logik,  p.  85.] 


LECTURE    III. 

INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC  — II.  ITS     UTILITY  — III    ITS     DIVISIONS  — SUBJECTIVE 
AND    OBJECTIVE  — GEXEKAL    AND    SrECIAL. 

The   last  Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  introductory  question, — What 

Recapitulation.  •     x        •     t  i        •   i       i  . 

IS  Logic?  and  with  that  of  the  hrst  part  of  the 
second,  —  What  is  its  Utility  ?  In  the  Lecture  preceding  the  last, 
I  had  given  the  detinition  of  Logic,  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought,  and,  taking  the  several  parts  of  this  definition, 
had  articulately  exj)lained,  1°,  What  was  the  meaning  and  history 
of  the  word  Lorjic ;  2°,  What  was  the  import  of  the  term  science, 
the  genus  of  Logic;  and,  '6°,  What  was  signified  by  laws  of  thought 
as  thought,  the  object-matter  of  Logic.  This  last  I  had  considered 
under  three  heads,  explaining,  1°,  What  is  me.int  by  thoiKjht ;  2°, 
What  is  meant  by  thought  as  thought ;  and,  3°,  What  is  meant  by 
lairs  of  thought  as  thought.  It  was  under  the  last  of  these  heads 
that  the  last  Lecture  commenced.  I  had,  in  the  preceding,  shown 
that  the  form  of  thought  comprises  two  kinds  of  pha»nomena,  given 
always  in  conjunction,  but  that  we  are  able  by  abstraction  and 
analysis  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other.  The  one  of  these 
classes  comprehends  what  is  contingent,  the  other  wiiat  is  necessary, 
in  the  manifestations  of  thought.  The  necessary  element  is  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  object  of  Logic;  whereas  the  plueiiomena  of 
thought  and  of  mind  in  general  are  indiscriminately  proposed  to 
Psychology.  Logic,  therefore,  I  said,  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  ])hilosophical  sciences  by  its  definition,  as  the  science  of  the 
nece.s.'«ary  form  of  th(jught.  Tliis,  however,  though  a  full  and  fin;d 
definition,  is  capable  of  a  still  more  explicit  enunciation;  and  I 
showed  how  we  are  entitled  to  convert  the  term  necessary  into  the 
tenn  laws ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
how,  the  necessity  of  a  mental  element  being  given,  there  is  also 
implicitly  given  the  four  conditions,  1°,  That  it  is  subjective;  2^^, 
That  it  is  original ;  3°,  That  it  is  universal  ;  and,  4°,  That  it  is  a 
law.     The  full  and  explicit  definition  of  Logic,  therefore,  is,  —  ll>e 
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science  of  tlic  Laws  of  Tlioiiojlit  as  Thoucjlit ;  or,  llic  science  of  the 
Laws  of  tlie  Form  of  Thought ;  or,  the  science  of  the  P^orinal  Laws 
of  Thought; —  these  being  only  three  various  expressions  of  what 
is  really  the  same. 

Logic  being  thus  defined,  I  gave  a  brief  and  general  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  0])inion  in  regard  to  the  proper  object  and  domain 
of  Logic,  and  showed  how,  though  most  logicians  had  taken,  specu- 
latively and  in  general,  a  very  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  their 
science,  they  had  not  carried  this  view  out  into  ajiplication,  by 
excluding  from  the  si)liero  of  Pure  r.nd  Abstract  Logic  all  not 
strictly  relative  to  the  form  of  thought,  but  had  allowed  many 
doctrines  relative  merely  to  the  matter  of  thought  to  complicate 
and  to  deform  the  science. 

I  then  called  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  author  whom  I 
recommend  to  your  attention,  and  showed  that  Dr.  Whately,  in  his 
statements  relative  to  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  is  vague  and 
obscure,  erroneous  and  self-contra<lictory ;  and  that  so  far  from 
being  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  been  the  only  logician  who 
has  clearly  displayed  the  true  nature  of  the  science,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  exposition  of  this  natui-e,  he  is  far  inferior,  not  only  in  per- 
spicuity and  precision,  but  in  trutli,  to  the  logicians  of  almost  every 
age  and  country  except  our  own. 

And   here,  taking  a  view  of  what  we  have  already  established, 
I  would  interpolate  some  observations  which  1 

Observations  inter-       ought  in  my  last  Lecture  to  have  made,  before 

posed   relative  to  the         ,         .  ,'  .,  .  /•^i_o^ 

,,.,  ,     .        leavmg  the  consideration  oi  the  first  question, 

question,  —  \\  liat      is  _     ^  _  i  ' 

Logic^  — viz.,  What  is  Logic?     Logic,  we  have  seen,  is 

exclusively  conversant  about  thought,  —  about 
thought  considered  strictly  as  the  operation  of  Comparison,  or  the 
faculty  of  Relations  ;  and  thought,  in  this  restricted  signification,  is 
the  cognition  of  any  mental  object  by  another  in  which  it  is  consid- 
ered as  included;  —  in  other  words,  thought  is  the  knowledge  of 

things  under  conceptions.    By  the  way,  I  would 

The  teims Conception         ■,  ,  i  i  .  •  ,i 

,   ,  here  pause   to  make  an   observation   upon   the 

and  ( oncfpt.  '■  ' 

word  conception,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  term  which  I  mean  hereafter  to  adopt.  You  ai-e 
aware,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  use  conception 
in  the  signification  in  which  it  is  applied  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He 
usur])s  it  in  a  very  limited  meaning,  in  a  meaning  which  is  })eculiar 
to  himself,  —  viz.,  for  the  simple  and  unmodified  representation  of 
an  object  presented  in  Perception.'  Keid,  again,  vacillates  in  the 
signification   he   attaches  to   this  term,  —  using  it  sometimes  as   a 

1  See  Lectures  on  Metaphytics,  lect.  xxxiii.  p.  462.  — Ed. 
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synonym   for  Iinagin.-Uion.  sometimes  ns  comprelicnding  not  only 

Imagination,  but  Understanding  and  the  object  of  Understanding.' 

It  is  in  the  latter  relation  alone  that  I  ever  cm- 
Au,hors.„,pioynu...t         .^,  ■     .^^^^  ^j,j^  -^  j^^  ^^^.^.^^.^  .^^^^  genuine  signi- 

01  these  terms  11 

tication,  whether  we  regard  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  or  its  general  use  by  philosophers.  Conceptioji.,  in  English, 
is  equivalent  to  conceptio  and  conceptus  in  Latin ;  and  these  terms, 
by  tlie  best  philosophers,  and  the  most  extensive  schools,  have  been 
employed  as  synonymous  for  notion  {yiotio),  the  act  or  object  of  the 
Undei-standing  Proper,  or  Faculty  of  Relations.  So  far,  therefore, 
yon  are  sutiiciently  prepared  not  to  attribute  to  the  word  conception^ 
when  you  hear  it  from  me,  the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  the  philo- 
so] >hical  writings  with  which  you  are  most  likely  to  be  familiar. 
What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  Avill  be  soon  fully  ex- 
plained in  its  jiroper  place,  when  Ave  commence  the  treatment  of 
Logic  itself'  But  what  I  principally  pause  at  present  to  say  is  — 
that,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  think  it  necessary,  in  reference  to 
this  word,  to  make  the  following  distinction.  The  term  concep>tion^ 
like  iy.rctption^  imagination^  etc.,  means  two  things,  or  rather  the 
same  tiling  in  two  different  relations,  —  relations,  however,  which  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish,  and  to  mark  the  distinction 
by  the  employment  of  distinct  words.  Conception  means  both  the 
act  of  conceiving,  and  the  object  conceived;  v^%  perception^  both  tlie 
act  of  perceiving,  and  the  thing  perceived;  imagination^  both  the 
act  of  imagining,  and  what  is  imagined.  Now,  this  is  a  source  of 
great  vagueness  in  our  ]ihi]oso])hical  discussions:  have  we  no  means 
of  avoiding  this  inconvenience?  T  think  we  have;  and  that,  too, 
without  committing  any  violence  upon  language.  I  would  propose 
the  following  distinction  :  For  the  act  of  conceiving,  the  term  con- 
(y:]>t!on  should  be  emj)loyed,  and  that  exclusively  ;  Avhile  for  the 
object  of  conception,  or  that  which  is  conceived,  the  term  concept 
should  be  used.^  Concept  is  the  English  of  the  Latin  conceptum,^  — 
/'/  i/imd  concf'ptum  est^  —  and  had  it  no  vested  right  as  an  actual 
denizen  of  the  l:inguage,  it  has  good  warrant  for  its  naturalization- 
There  are  a  thousand  words  in  English  formed  on  precisely  the 
same  anaU)gy,  as  prf.copt,  digcM^  etc.,  etc.  But  we  have  no  occasion 
t(»  ap|»eal  to  aiialogy.  I'he  term  concept  was  in  common  use  among 
the  filder  j»hilosopliical  writers  in  English;'  though,  like  many  other 
valuable  expressions  of  these  authors,  it  has  been  overlooked  by  our 

1  Wee  LfetuTt$  on  M'lnfihyucs,  lect.  xxxiii  )).  iiitclli;;c"iidi.''  See  Occam,  In  Se.nt  ,  1  i.  (\.  2, 
4.52.  —  KiJ.  f|ii.  8;  and  IJicl,  1.  i.  d.  3,  (j.  o] 

2  .'^ce  lliel,  [  Tn  fknt., ).  I.  (list.  2.  (|U  S;  I.  ii  -I  Sec  Zacliaiy  Coke,  Art  of  Loc;irk.  l.ondon 
•lift.  2.  f|ii.  2  By  Orcatn  -.iml  nir)vt  ollicis.  IVA.  jij).  11,  101,  et  alibi:  (iidcoii  Marvi ■■  . 
tonceptu*  is  UBcd  as  "  id  quod  tcnninat  actum  Archetogia  I'hiluiopkica  Nova,  or  New  /'n'" -••■)'<>.• 
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English  lexicographers.  I  mny  add,  that  nearly  the  same  fortune 
lias  befallen  the  tenn  in  French.  Concept  was  in  ordinary  use  bv 
the  old  French  philosophers,  but  had  latterly  Avaxed  obsolete.  It 
has,  however,  I  see,  been  reinstated  in  its  rights  since  the  reawaken- 
ing of  ))hilosophy  in  France ;  and,  in  particular,  it  is  now  employed 
in  that  language  in  translating  from  the  German  the  term  Begrijf. 
I  sliall,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  in  using  the  expression  concept 
for  the  object  of  conception,  and  co^icejytion  I  shall  exclusively  em- 
ploy to  designate  the  act  of  conceiving.  Whether  it  might  not,  in 
like  manner,  be  proper  to  introduce  the  term  percept  for  the  object 
of  perception,  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Logic,  we  have  seen,  is  ex- 
clusively conversant  about  thought  strictly  so 
^  Analogy  between  denominated,  and  thought  proper,  we  have  seen, 
Logic  and  Mathemat-  j^  j-j^g  cognition  of  One  object  of  thought  by  an- 
other, in  or  under  which  it  is  mentally  included  ; 
—  in  other  words,  thought  is  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  through  a 
concept  or  general  notion,  or  of  one  notion  through  another.  In 
thought,  all  that  we  think  about  is  considered  either  as  something- 
containing,  or  as  something  contained  ;  —  in  other  words,  every  pro- 
cess of  thought  is  only  a  cognition  of  the  necessary  relations  of  our 
concepts.  This  being  the  case,  it  need  not  move  our  wonder  that 
Logic,  within  its  proper  sj)here,  is  of  such  irrefragable  certainty, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  revolutions  of  philosophical  doctrines, 
it  has  stood  not  only  unshattered  but  unshaken.  In  this  respect. 
Logic  and  Mathematics  stand  alone  among  the  sciences,  and  their 
peculiar  certainty  flows  from  the  same  source.  Both  are  conversant 
about  the  relations  of  certain  a  p>riori  forms  of  intelligence:  — 
Mathematics  about  the  necessary  forms  of  Imagination;  Logic  about 
the  necessary  forms  of  Understanding;  Mathematics  about  the  re- 
lations of  our  representations  of  objects,  as  out  of  each  other  in 
space  and  time  ;  Logic  about  the  relations  of  our  concepts  of  olj- 
jects,  as  in  or  under  each  other,  that  is,  as,  in  difl:erent  relations, 
respectively  containing  and  contained.  Both  are  thus  demonstra- 
tive or  absolutely  certain  sciences  only  as  each  develops  what  is 
given  —  what  is  given  as  necessary,  in  the  mind  itself  The  laws 
of  Logic  are  grounded  on  the  mere  possibility  of  a  knowledge 
thrciugh  the  concepts  of  the  Understanding,  and  through  these  w 
know  only  by  comprehending  the  many  under  the  one.  Concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  objects  delivered  by  the  Subsidiary  Faculties 

of  Philosophy.    Lond   1C33,  I",  i.,  b.  ii.,  c.  4,  p.      Baynes,  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  pp.  5 
22.    I'or  sovi-ral  aiitliorities  for  the  use  of  this     6.,  note.  —  Ed. 
term  among  the  older  English  logicians,  see 
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to  the  Elaborative,  Logic  pronounces  nothing,  but  restricts  its  con- 
sideration to  tlje  laws  according  to  wliich  their  agreement  or  disa- 
greement is  artirmetl.' 

It  is  of  itself  manifest  that  every  science  must  obey  the  laws  of 

Logic.      If  it  does  not,  sucli  pretended  science 

i^gic  iMhe negative       -^  ^^^^  founded  On  reflection,  and  is  only  an  irra- 

condition  of  truth.  •  i       i  t  ah 

tional  absurdity.  All  inference,  evolution,  con- 
catenation, is  conducted  on  logical  principles  —  principles  which 
are  ever  valid,  ever  imperative,  ever  the  same.  But  an  extension 
of  any  science  through  Logic  is  absolutely  impossible;  for  by  con- 
forming to  logical  canons  we  acquire  no  knowledge  —  receive  noth- 
ing new,  but  are  only  enabled  to  render  what  is  already  obtained 
moix?  intelligible,  by  analysis  and  arrangement.  Logic  is  only  the 
negative  condition  of  truth.'  To  attempt  by  a  mere  logical  knowl-^ 
edge  to  amplify  a  science,  is  an  absurdity  as  great  as  if  w^e  should 
attempt  by  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  laws  of  a  language  to 
tliscover  wiiat  was  written  in  this  language,  without  a  perusal  of  the 
sevL-ral  writings  themselves.  But  though  Logic  cannot  extend, 
cannot  amplify  a  science  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  progress  of  science. 
The  j»i-ogress  of  the  sciences  consists  not  merely  in  the  accunudation 
of  new  matter,  but  likewise  in  the  detection  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing among  the  materials  accumulated  ;  and  the  reflective  abstraction 
by  which  this  is  effected,  must  not  only  follow  the  laws  of  Logic, 
l)iit  is  most  powerfully  cultivated  by  the  habits  of  logical  study. 
In  these  intercalary  observations  I  have,  however,  insensibly  en- 
croachecl  upon  the  second  question, — Wliat  is  the  Utility  of  Logic? 
On  tlii.s  question  I  now  dictate  the  following  paragraph  : 

%  IV.  As  the  rules  of  Logic  do  not  regard  the  matter  but 

only  the  form  of  thought,  the  Utility  of 

Par.  IV.   utility  of      Lofiic  must,  in  like  manner,  be  viewed  as 

limited  to  Its  influence  on   our  mnnnoi-  of 

thinking,  and  not  sought  for  in  any  effect  it  can  exert  upon 

what  we  think  about.     It  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 

be  considered  useful  as  a  Material  Instrument,  that  is,  as  a  mean 

of  extending  our   knowledge  by  the  di.scovery  of  new  truths; 

but  merely  as  a  Formal  Instrument,  that  is,  as  a  mean  b}'  which 

knowledge,  alrojidy  acquired,  may  be  methodized  into  the  form 

accommodated  to  the  conditions  of  our  understanding.     In  the 

seconrl  place,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  l^Iedicine  of  the  mind 

1   Cf.  r'acbmann,  Logik,  EinleituDg,  §  20.  2  [Ancillon,  Essais  Philosnphiques,  t.  ii  p 

Edit.  1828.— Ed.  291.] 
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to  the  extent  of  retnedyincj  the  various  errors  which  originate 
in  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledjfe,  but  merely  to 
the  extent  of  ])urging  the  mind  of  those  errors  which  arise 
from  inconsequence  and  contusion  in  thinking.' 

Logic,  however,  is  still  of  eminent  utility,  not  only  as  presenting 
to  us  the  most  interesting  object  of  contemplation  in  the  mechanism 
of  human  thought,  but  as  teaching  how,  in  many  relations,  to  dis- 
criminate truth  from  error,  and  how  to  methodize  our  knowledge 
into  system  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  turning  ti>e  mind  upon 
itself,  it  affords  to  our  higher  faculties  one  of  their  most  invigorating 
exercises.  Another  utility  is,  that  Logic  alone  affords  us  the  means 
requisite  to  accomplish  a  rational  criticism,  and  to  communicate  its 
results. 

What  is  now  summarily  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  I 
illustrated,  in  my  last  Lecture,  in  detail,  —  in  so  far  as  it  was  requis- 
ite to  disencumber  the  real  value  of  our  science  from  those  false 
utilities  which,  in  place  of  enhancing  its  worth  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  have,  in  fact,  mainly  contributed  to  reduce  the  common 
estimate  of  its  importance  far  beneath  the  truth.  I  now  proceed 
to  terminate  what  I  have  to  say  under  this  head  by  a  few  words,  in 
exposition  of  what  renders  the  cultivation  of  Logic  —  of  genuine 
logic  —  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  of  our  studies. 

"Admitting,  therefore,  that  this  science  teaches  nothing  new, — 

that  it  neither  extends  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 

Logic  gives  us,  to  a       c>dge,  nor  unfolds  the  mysteries  which  lie  bevond 

certain  extent,  domin-  r      ^  a        •  •         m  *         t 

ion  over  our  thoughts        the   compass   of  the   reflective   intellect,  —  and 

that  it  only  investigates  the  immutable  laws  to 
which  the  mind  in  thinking  is  subjected,  still,  inasmuch  as  it  devel- 
ops the  application  of  these  laws,  it  bestows  on  us,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  dominion  over  our  thoughts  themselves.  And  is  it  nothing 
to  watch  the  secret  workshop  in  which  nature  fabricates  cognitions 
and  thoughts,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  self-conscious- 
ness, to  the  end  that,  having  learnt  to  know  ourselves,>we  may  be 
qualified  rightly  to  understand  all  else?  Is  it  nothing  to  seize  the 
helm  of  thought,  and  to  be  able  to  turn  it  at  our  will  ?  For,  throusj:!! 
a  research  into  the  laws  of  thinking.  Logic  gives  us,  in  a  certain 
sort,  a  possession  of  the  thoughts  themselves.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  mind  of  man  is,  like  the  universe  of  matter,  governed  by 
eternal  laws,  and  follows,  even  without  consciousness,  the  invari- 
able canons  of  its  nature.     But  to  know  and  understand  itself,  and 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Lo^ik,  ^  9.  — Ed. 
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out  of  the  boundless  chaos  of  pha?nomena  prcsentcfl  to  the  senses 
to  form  concepts,  tlirough  concepts  to  reduce  tliat  chaos  to  harmony 
and  arrangement,  and  thus  to  establish  the  dominion  of  intelligence 
over  tlio  universe  of  existence,  —  it  is  this  alone  which  constitutes 
man's  grand  and  distinctive  preeminence."'  "Man,"  says  the  great 
Pascal,  "is  but  a  reed,  —  the  very  frailest  in  nature;  but  lie  is  a  reed 
that  thinks.  It  needs  not  that  the  whole  universe  should  arm  to 
crush  him.  He  dies  from  an  exhalation,  from  a  drop  of  water.  But 
should  the  univei"se  conspire  to  crush  him,  man  would  still  be  nobler 
than  that  by  which  he  falls;  for  he  knows  that  he  dies;  and  of  the 
victory  which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe  knows  noth- 
ing.    Thus  our  whole  dignity  consists  in  thought Let 

us  labor,  then,  to  think  aright;  this  is  the  foundation  of  moralit3\" - 

In  the  world  of  sense,  illusive  appearances  hover  around   us  like 

evil  spirits ;    unreal  dreams  mingle   themselves 

Supplies  m  part  the       ^yith  real  knowledge  ;  the  accustomed  assumes 

criterioD  of  truth  from  ,  »  .  ,     ,  .      . 

the  character  or  certanity  ;  and  the  associations 

error.  *'  ' 

of  thought  are  mistaken  for  the  connections  of 
existence.  TVe  thus  require  a  criterion  to  discriminate  trutli  from 
error;  and  this  criterion  is,  in  part  at  least,  supplied  to  us  by  Logic. 
Louie  teaches  us  to  analvze  the  concrete  masses  of  our  knowledge 
into  its  elements,  and  thus  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  apprehension 
of  its  parts,  it  teaches  us  to  think  consistently  and  with  method,  and 
it  teaches  us  liow  to  build  up  our  accumulated  knowledge  into  a  firm 
and  harmonious  edifice.''  "The  study  of  logic  is  as  necessary  for 
correct  thinking,  as  the  study  of  grammar  is  for  correct  s|)eaking ; 
were  it  not  otherwise  an<l  in  itself  an  interesting  study  to  inves- 
tigate the  mechanism  <>f  the  human  intellect  in  the  marvellous 
processt'8  of  thought.  Tlu-y,  at  least,  who  are  familiar  with  this 
mechanism,  are  less  expf)scd  to  the  covert  fallacies  which  so  easily 
delude  tliose  unaccustomed  to  an  analysis  of  these  processes."* 
But  it  is  not  only  by  aflfording  knowledge  and  skill  that  Logic  is 

thus  useful;  it  is  perhaps  equally  conducive  to 

Invieorateii  the  J.n-  .1  i    u      1,       .^         •  mi 

the  same  end  by  bestowing  power.  Ihe  i-etor- 
sion  of  thought  upon  itself —  the  thinking  of 
thouirht  —  is  a  vigorous  eflTort,  and,  consequently,  an  invigorating 
i-xerrise  of  the  T^nderstanding;  and  as  the  understanding  is  the  in- 
Kfrumr-nt  of  all  scientific,  of  all  philosophical,  speculation,  Logic,  by 
preeminently  cultivating  the  understanding,  in  this  respect  likewise 

1  (nplnrich  Kictifer].  (  ffkfr   dm    G'nerMitan't      Fanj^ftrc.)     Compan;     Dinan^sions.    p.    311  - 
mt'i  tttn   Vm/ang  der  LngUc,  pp.  H,  4,  Lei|>8ic,       Kd. 

1«B.  —  Ed.)  3  Cf.  Richter,  Loi;ik,  pp.  5,  6, 12.  —Ed 

2  Peruett,  P.  i    art.  iv.  (  0.  f vol.  ii.  p.  84.  ed.         *  Knig.  Logilc,  }  9,  p.  2G.  —  Ed. 
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vindicates  its  ancient  title  to  be  viewed  as  tVie  best  preparatory  dis- 
cipline for  Philosophy  and  the  sciences  at  laroo. 

There  is,  however,  one  utility  which,  though  of  a  subordinate 
kind,  I  must  not  omit,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in- 
sisted on  by  any  logical  writer.  In  reference  to  this,  I  give  you  the 
following  parngraph  : 

^  V.  But  Logic  is  further  useful  as  affording  a  Nomenclature 
of  the  laws  bv  which  legitimate  thinking 

Par.    V.     Utility    of  _  -  ".  _  '^ 

Logic, -as  affording       is  govenicd.  and  of  llic  violation  of  these 
a  scientific  nomenoia-       laws,  throu"-li  which  thought  bccomcs  vicious 

ture. 

or  null. 
Illustration.  It  is  Said,  in  Hudibras,' — 

"  That  all  a  Khctorician's  rules 
Serve  only  but  to  name  his  tools;  " 

and  it  may  be  safely  confessed  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  utili- 
ties of  Rhetoric.  A  mere  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Rhetoric  can 
no  more  enable  us  to  compose  well,  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  Logic  can  enable  us  to  think 'well.  There  is  required  from 
nature,  in  both,  the  faculty  ;  but  this  faculty  must,  in  both  depart- 
ments, be  cultivated  by  an  assiduous  and  also  a  well-directed  exer- 
cise;  that  is,  in  the  one,  the  powers  of  Comparison  must  be  ex- 
ercised according  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  Rhetoric,  in  the  other, 
accordinc:  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  Looic.  In  so  far,  tlierofore,  the 
utility  of  either  science  is  something  more  than  a  mei'C  naming  of 

their    tools.      But    the    naming    of   their   tools, 
mportancEo  a  (,ci-       though  in  itself  of  little  value,  is  valuable  as  the 

entinc  nomenclature.  _    _ 

condition  of  an  iin])ortant  function,  which,  witli- 
out  this,  could  not  be  performed.  Words  do  not  give  thoughts ;  but 
without  words,  thoughts  could  not  be  fixed,  limited,  and  expressed. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  general,  the  essential  condition  of  all  think- 
ing, worthy  of  the  name.  Now,  what  is  true  of  human  thought  in 
general,  is  true  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  particular.  The  nomencla- 
ture in  these  sciences  is  the  nomenclature  of  certain  general  analy- 
ses and  distinctions,  which  express  to  the  iifltiated,  in  a  single  word, 
wh.at  the  uninitiated  could  (supposing — what  is  not  probable  — 
that  he  could  pei-fornx  the  relative  processes)  neither  understand  nor 
expr  ss  without  a  tedious  and  vague  periphrasis;  while,  in  his  hands, 
it  Would  assume  only  the  appearance  of  a  particular  observation,  in- 
stead of  a  i)articular  instance  of  a  general  and  acknowledged  rule. 
To  take  a  very  simple  example  :  there  is  in  Logic  a  certain  sophism, 

1  p.  Cant  i.  89  —Ed 
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or  :\c\  of  illegal  interference,  by  which  two  things  are,  perhaps  in  a 

very  concealed  and  circuitous  manner,  made  to 

Example.  ,         i  >t  i  ■         -, 

prove  each  other.     JSow,  the  man  unacquainted 

with  Logic  may  perliaps  detect  and  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy; 
but  how  will  he  exjKise  it?  He  must  enter  upon  a  long  state- 
ment ami  explanation,  and  after  much  labor  to  himself  and  others, 
he  probably  dot-s  nut  make  his  objection  clear  and  demonstrative 
at\er  all.  But  between  those  acquainted  with  Logic,  the  whole 
matter  would  be  settled  in  two  words.  It  would  be  enouQ-h  to  sav 
and  show  that  the  inference  in  question  involved  a  circnlus  in  con- 
rlmltndo,  and  the  refutation  is  at  once  understood  and  admitte<l.  It 
is  in  like  manner  that  one  lawyer  will  express  to  another  the  ratio 
JecidemU  of  a  case  in  a  single  technical  expression  ;  while  their 
clients  will  only  j^erplex  themselves^  and  others  in  their  attempts  to 
st't  forth  the  merits  of  their  cause.  Kow,  if  Logic  did  nothing  more 
than  establish  a  certain  number  of  decided  and  decisive  rules  in 
reasoning,  and  afford  us  brief  and  precise  expressions  by  which 
to  bring  particular  cases  under  these  general  rules,  it  would  confer 
on  all  who  in  any  way  employ  their  intellect  —  that  i.s,  on  the  culti- 
vatoi-s  of  every  human  science  —  the  most  important  ol)ligation. 
For  it  is  only  in  the  possession  of  such  cst;:blished  rules,  and  of  such 
a  technical  nomenclature,  that  we  can  accomplish,  with  facility,  and 
to  an  adequate  extent,  a  criticism  of  any  work  of  reasoning.  Logi- 
cal language  is  thus,  to  the  general  reasoner,  what  the  notation  of 
Arithmetic,  and  still  more  of  Algebra,  is  to  the  matheniatici.ni. 
Both  en.".ble  us  to  comprehend  and  express,  in  a  few  significant  sym- 
bol.s,  what  would  otherwise  overpower  us  by  their  complexity  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  nothing  would  contribute  more  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
tend the  faculty  of  reasoning,  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  lanixuajje  of  Lo'jif,  —  r.n  advantage  extending  indeed  to 
every  department  of  knowledge,  but  more  especially  of  importance 
to  those  professions  which  are  occupied  in  inference,  and  conversant 
witli  alistract  matter, such  as  Theology  and  Law.  , 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  of  the  preliminary  questions  —  viz., 
IIow  is  Logic  divided?    Now,  it  is  manifest  that 

III       I'ivisionR    of  ,  .  ^.  i  .  n    .        ,  i  '   • 

this  (Question  may  be  viewed  in  two  relations; 

for,  in  asking  how  is  Logic  divided,  we  either 
mean  how  many  kinds  are  there  of  Logic,  or  into  how  many  con- 
stituent ])arts  is  it  distrilmted  ?'  We  may  consider  Logic  either  as 
.1  universal,  or  as  an  intr-i^rate,  whole. 

1  l^i^i.'.ioii  ol  l.<n;ic  iiitii  Natural  and  Artificial,  inept. 

■•  n«  hltn  tnch  p-iint  willi  nntivf  force  '  f  tiiind, 
Wliilil  puz7.l('il  Jxigic  •triipglct  far  behind." 

Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  p.  29.    Troxler   ^ogik,  i.  48. 
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It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  former  question  first;  for,  before 
proceeding  to  show  wh.it  ure  tlie  parts  of  which 
e  .  pecios  0  ^  htgic  is  made  up,  it  is  requisite  previously  to 
determine  what  the  logic  is  of  which  these  parts 
nre  the  components.  Under  the  former  head,  I  therefore  give  you 
the  following : 

^  VI.  Logic,  considered  as  a  Genus  or  Class,  may,  in  diffc-r- 

ent  relations,  be  divided  into  different  Sjie- 
par.  VI    Logic,  by       ^.^^_     ^^^j   j^^  ^j^^  ^^.^^     ,         Considered  1)V 

relation  to  the  mind,  '  i  ' 

is  Objective  and  Sub-       relation   to   thc   luiiid   or  thinking  subject, 
•'^°"'®'  Logic  is  divided  into  Objective  and  Subjec- 

tive, or,  in  the  language  of  some  older  authors,  into  Logica 
systematica  and  Logica  habitualis} 

By  Objective  or  Systematic  Logic  is  meant  that  complement  of 
doctrines  of  which  the  science  of  Logic  is  made 

Explication.  ,       r.    i  •        •  tt    i  •         i    x        ■       • 

up;  by  Subjective  or  Habitual  Logic  is  meant 

the  speculative  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  which  any  individual, 

(as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle)  may  possess,  and  the  practical  dex 

terity  with  which  he  is  able  to  apply  them. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  both  these  Logics,  or,  rather.  Logic  con 

sidered  in  this  twofold  relation,  ought  to  be  pro 

Both  these    Logics       posed   to  himself  by  an    acadcmit-al   instructor. 

ought  to    e  propose         ^^  must,  therefore,  neglect  neither.    Logic  con- 
as  the  end  of  logical  '  . 

instruction.  sidered  as  a  system  of  rules,  is  only  valuable  as 

a  mean  towards  logic  considered  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  a  logical  instructor  ought  not  to  think 
that  he  fulfils  his  duty  —  that  he  accomplishes  all  that  he  is  called 
on  to  perform  —  if  he  limit  himself  to  the  mere  enouncement  of  a 
code  of  doctrine,  leaving  his  pupils  to  turn  his  instructions  to  their 
own  account  as  best  they  may.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  bound  to  rec- 
ollect that  he  should  be  something  more  than  a  book;  that  he  ought 
not  only  himself  to  deliver  the  one  Logic,  but  to  take  care  that  his 
])upils  acquire  the  other.  The  former,  indeed,  he  must  do  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  latter ;  but  if  he  considers  the  systematic  logic  which 
he  pronounces,  as  of  any  value,  except  in  so  far  as  his  ])upils  convert 
it  into  an  habitual  logic,  he  understands  nothing  of  the  character  of 
the  function  which  he  attempts  to  perform.     It  is,  therefore,  incum- 

I  See  Timpler,  p.  877;  Tossius,  p.  217;  Ta-  various  divisions  of  Logic,  seeTimpler,  Logi- 

cius.     [Lri^ker    Si/sleiiui,   aiii/iore   M.    CUmenle  ccB  Systema,  1.   i.    c.    1,   q.   13—20.   p.   40—56, 

Timplero,  Haiioviie,  1G12.    Vossius,  De  Nntum  Gifbert    ab    Isendoorn,    Effata    Philosnjiiica, 

Artium,  1.  iv.   Slve  de  Logica,  c.  ix.  Pacius,  In  [Cent.  i.  §  51—63,  p.  95  el  seq  ,  ed.  Daventriw 

Porphyrii  Isagogen,  p.  2,  ed.  Francof,  1697.    On  1643.  —  Ed.] 
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bont  t)n  nil  academical  instructor,  to  <1()  wli:  t  in  liim  lies  to  iiidiu-o 
his  |'ii|)ils,  by  logical  exercise,  to  digest  wii.l  is  presented  to  tlieni 
as  an  objective  system  into  a  subjective  habit.  Logic,  therefore,  in 
both  these  relations  belongs  to  us,  and  neither  can  hv  neglected 
without  compromising  the  utility  of  a  course  like  the  present. 

^   \  II.  In  the  second  ])lace,  by  lelation  to  its  a]. plication  or 

non-application  to  objects.  Logic  is  divided 

,"'     ^.'  ^°f^°'^^       into  Abstract  or  General,  and  into  Concrete 

r.la:ion  to  objects,  is  ' 

Aisiract  or  General.       or  S])ecial.     Tlic  Ibriiier  of  thcsc  is  called, 

and  Concrete  or  Spe-  ,^^.    ^,^^.    q^.^^^^    AHstotelianS,  kaXcKTiKT]   xV'? 

7r/3uy/xaTojv,  and,  by  the  Araliian  and  Latin 
schoolmen,  Lo(jica  doctns;  while  the  latter  is  denominated,  by 
the  Greeks,  StuAcKTiK^  ev  )(prj(TU  kol  yx'fwauLo.  rrpayfidruiv ',  by  the 
Arabians  and  Latins,  £,u(jica  uteiis. 

Abstract  Logic  considers  tlie  laws  of  thought  as  potentially  appli- 
cable to  the  objects  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  but 

Explication.  ,,  i-     i  i  /•  ^ 

as  not  acttially  ap])hed  to  tliose  ot  any;  Con- 
crete Logic  considers  these  laws  in  their  actual  and  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  object-matter  of  this  or  that  jiarticular  science.  The 
former  of  these  is  one,  and  alone  belongs  to  ])hiIoso])hy,  whereas 
the  latter  is  as  multitorm  as  the  arts  and  sciences  to  which  it  is 
relative.' 

Tills  division  of  Logic  does  not  remount  to  Aristotle,  but  it  is 

found  in  his  most  ancient  commentator,  Alexan- 
•n.i.  division  of  Lope       ^^^^.  y,^.  Aphrodisian,  and,  after  him,  in  most  of 

reniouiitK    to  Altxan-  i  /^.         i       t        •    •  ai  i  -ii 

der  the  Aphrodisian.         t''^'    ^'t''^'''  ^''''^''^    Logicians.       Alexander   illus- 
trates th(f  opjiosition  of  the  logic  divorced  from 
things   (x"Yn?  TTjiayixaTt,)!;  —  vebus  (iviilun),  to   thc   logic  applied    to 

tilings    {kv    -xjiTqa-ii   Ku'i  yvjxvarria   Tr/jay/Aarcoi',  —  rehus    cqjplicatu),   by    a 

simile.  "  The  former,  he  says,  "  may  be  resembled  to  a  geometrical 
figure,  s:iy  a  triangle,  when  considered  abstractly  and  in  itself; 
whei'eas  the  latter  may  be  resembled  to  the  same  triangle,  as  con- 
cretely exi.'itin''  in  this  or  that  itarticular  matter:  for  a  trianiilc  con- 
8idere<l  in  it.self  is  ever  one  and  the  same;  but  viewed  in  relation  to 
its  matter,  it  v.aries  according  to  the  variety  of  that  matter;  for  it 
i.H  different  as  it  is  of  silver,  gold,  lead  —  as  it  is  of  wood,  of  stone, 
etc.-     The  s:mie  holds  <roo<l  of  Logic.     General  or  Abstract  Logic 

I  .See  Krug.  p  27  [tjogik,  S  K'.  Anm.  —  F.D.]  li'inum,  p.  2.3.  q.  v.  f  2.     "  Alfixandcr  Apliro- 

J  [Ihcndoorn,  Effntn.  (.'cut.  i.  .'vi;    Crelliu'*,  dicierHi*   Lo),'icani  i  lam  objiiiictam  siinileni 

I-nKni;r   I^ixir'i.   |>.    12.)      Thc   il'uftrofi<;n   ih  c-so  Slit   (i;,'iir:t  ^'■"•"'''''iCiL',  utpote  triaugulo, 

fully  given  by  lialforeuH,  Commeniarius  in  Or-  duui  iu  t>e  et  per  nu  vpectaturj  Lugicam  vero 
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is  always  one  and  the  same;  Init  as  applied  to  this  or  to  that  object 
of"  consideration,  it  a))pears  niultilbrni."  iSo  far  Alexander.  This 
appearance  of  niultitorniily  I  may,  however,  add,  is  not  real ;  for 
the  mind  has  truly  only  one  mode  of  tiiinking,  one  mode  of  reason-' 
ing,  one  mode  of  conducting  itself  in  the  investigation  of  liull], 
whatever  may  be  the  object  t)n  which   it   exercises  itself.      Logic 

may  therefore  be  again  well  compared    to  the 

Illustrated  by  com-  ^i        -^  r  i  •  x> 

'  authority  ot   an    universal  emi)ire  —  oi   an  eni- 

pire  governing  the  world  by  common  laws.  In 
such  a  dominion  there  are  many  provinces,  various  regions,  and  dif- 
ferent praefectures.  There  is  one  praifect  in  Asia,  anotlier  in  Europe, 
:i  third  in  Africa,  and  each  is  decoi-ated  by  different  titles;  but  each 
governs  and  is  governed  by  the  common  laws  of  the  em{>ire  con- 
fided to  his  administration.  The  nature  of  General  Logic  may 
lik(!wise  be  illustrated  by  another  comparison.  The  Thames,  for 
instance  in  passing  London,  is  a  single  river,  —  is  one  water,  —  but  is 
ihere  applied  to  many  and  different  uses.  It  is  eiu]>loyed  for  drink- 
ing, for  cooking,  for  brewing,  for  washing,  for  irrigation,  for  naviga- 
tion, etc.  In  like  manner.  Logic  in  itself  is  one:  as  a  science  or 
an  art,  it  is  single ;  but,  in  its  applications,  it  is  of  various  and  multi- 
form use  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  conversant  be  it  with 
necessary,  or  be  it  with  contingent  matter.  Or  further,  to  take  the 
example  of  a  cognate  science,  if  any  one  were  to  lay  down  different 
grammars  of  a  tongue,  as  that  may  be  applied  to  the  different  pur- 
poses of  life,  he  would  be  justly  derided  by  all  grammarians,  indeed 
by  all  men ;  for  who  is  there  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  there 
is  but  one  grammar  of  the  same  language  in  all  its  various  applica- 
tions?* 

Thus,  likewise,  there  is  only  one  method  of  reasoning,  which  all 
the  sciences  indifferently  employ ;  and  although  men  are  severally 
occnpied  in  different  pursuits,  and  although  one  is,  therefore,  entitled 
a  Theologian,  another  a  Jurist,  a  third  a  Physician,  and  so  on,  each 

cum   rebus   conjuiictara  similem  eidem  tri-  1  See  Kami  Sr/i.,  p.  350,  [P.  Rami  Srhola  hi 

augulo  liuic  aut  illi  inateriie  impresso.     Nam  Liberales  Artes,  BasilciC,  1578      "  Uuus  est  Lu- 

trianguli  in  se  una  est  et  eadom  ratio;  at  pro  tetiieSequaua,  ad  nuiltos  tanien  ususet  vr.rios 

varietate  materiie  varia.    Aliud  enim  est  ar-  accommodatus,  lavaiidum,  aquaiidum,  vclicn- 

gentpum,  aliud  aureuin,  aliud  lij;iieum,  lapi-  dum.  inigauduin,  conneudum:    sic  una  est 

deuni,  aut  plumb  uni."    The  passage  referred  Logica,  \  arii  et  multipiicis  usus,  in   proposi- 

to  is  probably  one  in  the  Commentary  on  the  tione  iiecessaria,  probabili,  captiosa;  ars  ta- 

Prior  AnrUi/tirs^  Y>.  2.  qA.  A\A.    The  distinction  men  una.     Si  (irammaticas  trcs  nli(juis  inep- 

itself,  though   not   the  illustration,  is  given  tus  nobis  instituat,   unam  civilem,  alteram 

more  exactly  in  flie  language  of  the  text  by  agrestem,  tertiam   de  vitis  andiorimi,  nierito 

some  of  the  later  commcntiitovs.     See  the  In-  ridcatur  a  (ir:;mniaticis  oninilms,  (jui  unam 

troductions   of  Amnionius   to  the  Cntfsinriea.  (Irarnmaficam  noruiit  omnium  ejusdem  lin- 

and  of  I'hiloponus  to  the  Prior  Analytics. —  gua:  bomiuuai  commuu.m."  —  Ed.] 
En.] 
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employs  the  same  processes,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  of 

thought.     Logic  itself  is,  therefore,  widely  differ- 

(ienerai    Logic   is       eut    Iroiu    the   use  —  the   application   of    Logic. 

alone    one;     Special       For  Logic  is  astricted  to  no  determinate  matter, 

Lo^ic  i!<manifol(J.  and         i  •  i      i  n     i         • 

|.nrt  of  the  science  in       ^"''  ''^  e.Kteiided  to  all  that  IS  the  object  of  reason 
«iiicii  it  is  applied.  and  intelligence.     The  use  of  Logic,  on  the  con- 

trary, although  potentially  applicable  to  ev- 
i-ry  matter,  is  always  actually  manifested  by  si)ecial  reference  to 
some  one.  In  point  of  fact.  Logic,  in  its  particular  applications,  no 
longer  remains  logic,  but  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  art  or  sci- 
ence in  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  Logic,  applied  to  the  objects  of 
geonH!trv,  is  nothing  else  than  Geometry;  Logic,  applied  to  tlic 
objects  of  physic,*;,  nothing  else  than  Natural  Philosophy.  We  have, 
indeed,  certain  treatises  of  Logic  in  reference  to  different  sciences, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  something  more  than  these  sciences  them- 
selves. For  example:  we  have  treatises  on  Legal  Logic,  etc;  but 
such  treatises  are  only  introductions  —  only  methodologies  of  the 
art  or  science  to  which  they  relate.  For  such  special  logics  only 
exhibit  the  mode  in  which  a  determinate  matter  or  object  of  sci- 
ence, the  knowledge  of  which  is  j)resu))p()sed,  must  be  treated,  the 
conditions  which  regidate  the  cert.'unty  of  inferences  in  that  mat- 
ter, and  the  methods  by  which  our  knowledge  of  it  may  be  con- 
structed into  a  scientific  whole.  Special  Logic  is  thus  not  a  sin- 
gle discipline,  not  the  science  of  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  but 
a  congeries  of  disciplines,  as  numerous  as  there  are  special  sciences 
ill  which  it  may  be  applied.  Abstract  or  General  Logic,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  virtue  of  its  universal  character,  can  only  and  alone  be 
one;  and  can  exclusively  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
science.     This,  therefore,  likewise  exclusively  concerns  us. 


LECTURE     IV. 

INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC— III.     ITS  DIVISIONS  — PURE  AND  MODIFIED. 

Ix  my  Inst  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  sees, 
oncl  introductory  question,  touching  the  Utilities  of  Logic,  I  pro- 
ceeded   to    the    third   introductory   question, — 

Recapitulation.  ,   .    .   .  ,,    ^        .  - 

What  are  the  Divisions  of  Logic?  and  staled 
to  you  the  two  most  general  classifications  of  this  science.  Of 
these,  the  first  is  the  division  of  Logic  into  Objective  and  Subjec- 
tive, or  Systematic  and  Habitual ;  the  second  is  its  division  into 
General  and  Special,  or  Abstract  and  Concrete. 

To  speak  only  of  the  latter.  Abstract  or  General  Logic  is  logic 
viewed  as  treating  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  without  respect 
to  any  particular  matter.  Concrete  or  Special  Logic  is  logic  viewed 
as  treating  of  these  laws  in  relation  to  a  certain  matter,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  end  of  some  determinate  science.  The  former  of 
these  is  one,  and  belongs  alone  to  philosophy,  that  is,  to'the  science 
of  the  universal  principles  of  knowledge;  the  latter  is  as  manifold 
as  the  sciences  to  which  it  is  subservient,  and  of  which  it,  in  fact, 
constitutes  a  part,  —  viz.,  their  Methodology.  This  division  of 
logic  is  given,  but  in  different  terms,  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  and 
by  the  Latin  schoolmen.  The  Greek  division  does  not  remount  to 
Aristotle,  but  it  is  found  in  his  earliest  exjiositor,  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  and  he  was  probably  not  the  first  by  whom  it  was 
enounced.  It  is  into  StaAc/criK^  X'^P'^  irpayfxaTiov,  Xiogica  rebus  avulsa, 
that  is.  Logic  merely  formal.  Logic  apart  from  things ;  in  other 
words,  abstract  from  all  particular  matter ;  and  SioAcktik^  Iv  XPW^'- 
Koi  yufjivaa-ia  Trpay/AoiTwv,  Logicii  rebus  appUcata^  that  is.  Logic  as  used 
and  exercised  upon  things ;  in  other  words,  as  applied  to  certain 
special  olyects. 

This  distinction  of  Logic  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  seems  alto- 
gether unknown  to  modern  logicians.  The  division  of  Logic  by  the 
scholastic  Aristotelians  is  the  same  with  the  preceding,  but  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  less  precise  and  unambiguous. 

6 
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This  division  is  into  the  Loyica  docens  and  JLoyica  utens.  The 
Loyica  docens  is  exphiiiied  as  logic  considered  as  an  abstract  the- 
ory,—  :is  a  preceptive  system  of  rules,  —  "que  tradit  praecepta;"  — 
the  Loyica  ute/is,  as  logic  considered  as  a  concrete  practice,  —  as  an 
application  of  these  rules  to  use,  —  "qu£e  utitui-  praeceptis." ' 

This  scholastic  division  of  Logic  into  docens  and  utens  has,  I  see, 

been  noticed  by  some  of  the  more  modern  au- 

The  division  of  Log-       thors  ;  but  it  has  been  altogether  mistaken,  which 

ica  docens,  and   Log-         . .  i  i         ^    i  i  i       i    .  i  i  i 

,         It  would  not  have  been,  had  those  authors  been 

ica  uii-ns,  mistiiKcn  by  ' 

»ome  modern  uuthois.       awarc  of  tlio  uicaning  in  which  the  terms  wore 

employed,  and  had  they  not  been  ignorant  of 
the  more  explicit  expression  of  it  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  the  terms 
docens  and  utens  are  employed  by  Wolf  to  mark  a  distinction  not 
the  same  as  that  which  they  designate  in  the  scholastic  logic,  and 
as  the  Wolfian  distinction  w'ill  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  the 
terms  themselves  have  been  repudiated  by  those  who  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  an  older  and  a  more  valid  division  whicb 
they  alone  properly  expressed.-  Wolf  makes  the  Loyica  docens^ 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  rules:  the  Loyica  utens,  the  liabit  or 
dexterity  of  nj)plying  them.  This  distinction  of  General  and  Spe- 
cial logic.  Wolf  and  the  Woltian  logicians,  likewise,  denote  by  that 
of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Logic."  These  terms  are  in  themselves 
by  no  means  a  bad  expression  of  the  distinction  ;  but  those  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  unfortunatejy  did  not  limit  their  Practical 
Logic  to  what  I  have  defined  as  Special,  for  under  Practical  they 
included  not  only  Special,  but  likewise  Modified  Logic,  of  which 
we  are  now  to  8peak. 

Having  exjdained,  then,  this  primary  division  of  Logic  into  Gen- 
eral and  S|)eciMl,  and  stated  that  General  Logic,  as  alone  a  branch 
of  jdiihjsophy,  is  alone  the  object  of  our  consideration;  I  proceed 
to  give  the  division  of  General  Logic  into  two  great  species,  or 
rather  j>aits,  —  viz.,  into  Pure  or  Abstract,  and  Modified  or  Con- 
crete. 

%  VIIL  In  the  third  place,  considered  by 
Tar.  VIII.    General       reference  to  the  circumstances  under  whiclj 

Logic,    divided     into  .  .  -it- 

Pure  and  Modincd.  't   <-•''»»    conu!  luto  cxerciso   by  us,  Logic — 

Logic  General  or  Abstract  —  is  divided  into 
J'urc  and   AFoditied  ;  —  a  division,  however,  which  is  perhaps 

1  RmigUfii  Jyigica.  T)h\).  fi.  q.  vi.  For  Bcho-  ■'  Wolf,  Pkitoxophia  Rationalis,  H  8,  9,  10.  12. 
lajitic  aiitlioritifc",  («•<•  y\r|uinu".  /ti /K.  A//7n;)A.,  — Kv-  [<'i'.  Staftlcr,  Sauter,  and  Jliiko,] 
lect.    iv.   HcotUd,  Sirf^r  Umr.   Porj,/iyrii,  ().  i    —       (StaflllT,  Ln^ira,  §  18,  p.  12;  .SailttT,  roiilidiKf. 

Ed  Lo^'irrt,  V.  I.  and  JL  1778;  Jnniii,  Log..  V  I.  i:nd 

2  (Am  Knigl  [n-f  hi'<  Lnnik,  [  11.  j.  3t>.  <orn-  II.  1799;  Taulus  Mako  de  Kerck-Gede.  Cowp. 
p«re  Kant,  Logik,  Kiu'eitung.  ii.  —  Kd.]  Log.  Instil.  I'.  I.  and  II  ,4th  edit.,  1773.  —  Li)J 
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rather  tlie  distribution  of  a  science  into  its  parts  tlian  of  a  genus 
into  its  species.  Pure  Logic  considers  the  laws  of  tliought 
proper,  as  contained  a  2)riori  in  llic  nature  of  pure  intelligence 
itself.  Modified  Logic,  again,  exhibits  these  laws  as  modified 
in  their  actual  ap]>lications  by  certain  general  circumstances 
external  and  internal,  contingent  in  themselves,  but  by  which 
human  thought  is  always  more  or  less  iniiuenced  in  its  mani- 
festations.^ 

Pure  Logic  considers  Thought  Proper  simply  and  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  the  various  circumstances  by  which 

Pure  Logic.  .  ,  „  !••  ^i  ^•        •  tt 

it  may  be  anected  in  its  actual  application.  Hu- 
man thought,  it  is  evident,  is  not  exerted  except  by  men  and  indi- 
vidual men.  By  men,  thought  is  not  exerted  out  of  connection 
with  the  othpr  constituents  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter, and,  in  each  individual,  this  character  is  variously  modified  by 
various  contingent  conditions  of  different  original  genius,  and  of 
different  circumstances  contributing  to  develop  different  faculties 

and  habits.     Now,  there  may  be  conceived  a  sci- 

Modifled  Logic.  i  •    ,  •  i  i  i  i 

ence,  which  considers  thought  not  merely  as 
determined  by  its  necessary  and  universal  laws,  but  as  contingently 
affected  by  the  empirical  conditions  under  which  thought  is  actually 
exerted;  —  which  shows  what  these  conditions  are,  how  they  im- 
pede, and,  in  general,  modify,  the  act  of  thinking;  and  how,  in  fine, 
their  influence  may  be  counteracted.     This  science  is.  Modified  or 

Concrete  Logic.  What  I  have  called  Modified 
Nomenclature    of       ^^  j^  j^  identical  with  what  Kant  and   other 

Modified  Logic.  ."-  .  •,      i        ^•     t    -r        • 

philosophers  have  denominated  AiJphed  Logic. 
[Angeicandte  Logik^  Logica  apY>Ucata.y     This  expression  I  think 

improper.  For  the  term  Apjylied  Logic  can 
Tha  term  Applied  o„iy  y;\i\^  propriety  be  used  to  denote  Special 
°^'*''  or  Concrete  Logic;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  brief  and 

excellent  trr-nslation  of  the  terms  by  which  Special,  Logic  was  des- 
ignated by  the  Greeks,  as  that  Iv  )(p-qcreL  koL  yv/xvacrLaTrpayfidTUiv.  And 
so,  in  fact,  by  tlie  Latin  Logicians  was  the  Greek  expression  ren- 
dered. Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term  a^ijMed.  Logic, 
as  applied,  must  be  applied  to  something,  and  that  something  can 

I  For  distinction  of  rea^^ou  m  abstmclo  and  quet,p  ^3&,[Sammlung  der  Schriflenwelche  lUn 

rea.-".n  in  conrrf  (o,  groumling  the  distil. ction  Lngisrlini  Calcul  Herrn  Prof.Ploucquetsbelreffen, 

of  an  Abstract  (or  Pure),  and  a  Concrete  (or  Tubingen,  1773.  —  Ed.] 

.Mod:l:(,'d)  Logic,  see  ISoyle's  ll'ort.s  iv.  p.  1IJ4  2  Kant,    Logik,   Eiuleitung  ii. ;    Hoffbauer. 

See  a!so  Lambert   [.Vfi(..«  Or^tmon,  Ditinninlo-  Anfangssr^inile   iler   Logik,   }§   17,   406;    Krug 

/'iV,  i.  — Ed  ],  j  444,  wlio  says  lliut  the  .sciences  Logik.   Eiuleitung,    §    11;    Fries,    System    dei 

in  general  are  only  applied  logics.    C'f.  Plouc-  Logik,  §  2.  —  Ed. 
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only  be  nn  object  or  matter.  Now,  Special  Logic  is  ncoossnrily  an 
applied  logic;  thorelbre  the  term  applied^  it"  given  to  what  I  would 
call  Moditied  Logic,  would  not  distinguish  Modified  from  Special 
Logic.  But  further,  the  tei  lu  ni.plied  as  given  to  Modified  Logic, 
considered  in  itseltl  is  wronij;  tor  in  Modified  Loujic  thouoht  is  no 
more  considered  as  actually  applied  to  any  particular  matter  than 
in  Pure  Logic.  Modified  Logic  only  considers  the  necessary  in 
conjunction  with  the  contingent  conditions  under  which  thought  is 
actually  exertible;  but  it  does  not  consider  it  as  applied  to  one 
class  of  objects  more  than  to  another;  that  is,  it  does  not  consider 
it  a.s  actually  a). plied  to  any,  but  as  potentially  applicable  to  all. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  term   aptplied,  as  given  to 

Modified  Logic,  is  improper;  whereas,  if  used  at 

How  properly  em-       j^]]^  \^  ought  to  be  uscd  as  a  synoiiym  for  special; 
^^^*^  '  which  I  would  positively  have  don.e,  were  it  not 

that,  having  been  unfortunately  bestowed  by  high  authoi'ity  on  what 
I  have  called  Modified  Logic,  the  employment  of  it  to  designate 
a  totally  different  distinction  nuL-'ht  cenerate  confusion.  I  have 
therefore  refrained  from  making  use  of  the  term.  I  find,  indeed, 
that  all  logicians  who,  before  Kant,  ever  employed  the  expression 
Applied  Z,0(jic^  emi)loyed  it  as  convertible  with  Special  or  Concrete 
Logic'  In  fine,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  terms  pure  and  ap- 
plied, as  usually  em|)loyed  in  opposition  in  the  Kantian  jjliilosophy, 
and  in  that  of  Germany  in  general,  are  not  properly  relative  and 
correlative  to  each  othrr.  For  pure  has  its  proper  correlative  in 
modified  or  mixed ;  applied  its  proper  i-elative  in  unapjplied,  that 
is,  divorced  from  thinfjs,  that  is,  abstract. 

But  passing  from  words  to  things,  I  m.ay  observe  that  it  can  be 
(piestioned  whether  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic 

Modified  Logic  not       |,^.  (.^^itiod  to  the  dignity  of  an  essential  part  of 

properly    an   essential         _        .      .  ,     r.     ' ,  n  ..     i-       ^ 

part  of  Locic  J-.ogic  in  gcncal,  far  less  of  a  coordinate  species 

as  opposed  to  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic.  You  are 
aware,  from  wl^at  I  have  previously  stated  under  the  first  introduc- 
tory question,  that  Logic,  as  convensant  about  a  ccrt.'iin  class  of 
mental  fdiaMiomena,  is  oidy  a  j»art  of  the  general  philoso])hy  of 
mind  ;  but  that,  as  exclusively  conversant  about  what  is  necessary 
in  the  f)liK;nomen;i  of  thought,  that  is,  the  laws  of  thinking,  it  is 
contra<listinguished  from  Empirical  Psychology,  ov  that  philosophy 
of  mind  which  is  merely  observant  and  inductive  of  the  mental 
|iha;nomena  as  facts.     JJut  if  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic  be  consid- 

1  .See  Ralforeup,  [R    Btdforr.i  Commentariui     separatam  ;  aliam  rebus  applicatam  et  cum  iis 
in    f/T^anum.  q.   v.  J  2.   p.   22.     "  Oraici      .  .       conjunctam."  —  P^u.] 
aiiam  dicunt  Lo;;icam  abjii:,clam,f;t  a  rebus 
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ored  eitlier  ns  a  part  or  as  a  species  of  General  Logic,  this  discrim- 
ination of  Logic,  as  the  Nomoiogy  of  thought,  from  Psychology,  as 
the  Phainomenology  of  mind,  will  not  hold.  For  Modified  Logic, 
J iiesu]  posing  a  knowledge  of  the  general  an<l  the  contingent  phne- 
noiiiena  of  mind,  will  thus  either  comprise  Psychology  within  its 
sphere,  or  be  itself  comi)rised  within  the  sphere  of  Psychology'. 
But  whichever  alternative  may  be  j)referred,  the  two  sciences  are 
no  longer  distinct.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  hold,  that,  in  reality. 
Modified  Logic  is  neitlier  an  essential  part  nor  an  indej)endent  spe- 
cies of  General  Logic,  but  th:\t  it  is  a  mere  mixture  of  Loofic  and 
Psychology,  and  may,  tlierefore,  be  called  either  Logical  Psychol- 
ogy or  Psychological  Logic'  There  is  thus  in  trutli  only  one 
Logic,  that  is,  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic,  liut  while  this,  I  think, 
must  be  admitted  in  speculative  rigor,  still,  as  all  sciences  are  only 
organized  for  human  ends,  and  as  a  general  consideration  of  the 
niodifying  circumstances  which  affect  the  abstract  laws  of  thought 
in  their  actual  manifestations,  is  of  great  ])ractical  utility,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  defoi-ming  tlie  simplicity  of  the  sci- 
ence, if  I  follow  the  example  of  most  modern  logicians,  and  add  (be 
it  under  protest)  to  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic  a  part,  or  an  appendix, 
under  the  name  of  Modified  Logic.  In  distributing  the  science, 
therefore,  into  these  two  priiicipal  heads,  you  will  always,  I  re- 
quest, keep  steailily  in  mind,  that,  in  strict  propriety.  Pure  Logic 
is  the  only  science  of  Logic  —  Modified  Logic  being  only  a  scien- 
tific accident,  ambiguously  belonging  either  to  Logic  or  to  Psy- 
chology. 

This  being  understood,  T  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  general  science  into  its  parts ; 

Conspectus  of  the       ^^^^  ^^  j^  j^  ^^  ,^j^l^  importance  that  you  now 

Course  of  Logic  _  ^      ^  _ 

obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  relation  of 
these  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  which  they  constitute, 
in  order  that  you  may  clearly  understand  the  point  towards  which 
we  travel,  and  every  stage  in  our  progress,  —  I  shall  comprise  this 
whole  statement  in  the  following  paragrnj^h,  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  sufficiently  intelligible  without  much  subsequent  illustra- 
tion. That  illustration,  however,  I  will  give  in  my  next  Lecture. 
As  this  paragrajih  is  intended  to  afford  you  a  cons])ectus  of  the 
ensuing  Course,  in  so  far  as  it  will  be  occupied  with  Logic,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  you  will  find  it  somtjwhat  long.  It  is,  however,  I 
believe,  the  ouly  paragraph  of  any  extent  which  I  shall  hereafter 
be  obliged  to  dictate. 

1  [See  Ricliter,  p  CT,  [  Uber  den  Gegenstand  und  den  Umfnng  der  Logik,  §  17,  Leipsic,  1825. —  Ed.J 
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%  IX.  Genei:al  or  Abstkact  Logic,  wc 
Par.  IX    DiBtribu-       liave  sceii,  is  (lividcd  iiito  two  pni'ts,  —  into 

tion  of  IiOKio  into  its  t,  j      •     ^        T»f  /^r    ^i 

Pure    and   into   Modified.      Of   these   ni 

parts. 

their  order. 

I.  —  Pure  Logic  m.ny,  T  think,  best  be  distributed  upon  the  follow- 
ing jirinc-iples.  We  may  think ;  and  we  may  think  well.  On 
the  one  han«l,  the  conditions  of  thinking  do  not  involve  the 
i-nnditions  of  thinking  well ;  but  the  conditions  of  thinking 
well  involve  the  conditions  of  thinking.  Logic,  therefore,  ;is 
the  science  of  thought,  must  necessarily  consider  the  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  end  of 
thought  is  not  merely  to  think,  but  to  think  well ;  therefore,  as 
the  end  of  a  science  must  be  conformed  to  the  end  of  its  ob- 
ject-matter, Logic,  ns  the  science  of  thought,  must  display  not 
only  the  laws  of  possible,  but  the  laws  of  perfect,  thinking. 
Logic,  therefore,  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  the  one  of  which 
investigates  the  formal  conditions  of  mere  thinking;  the  othei', 
the  formal  conditions  of  thinking  well. 

i.  —  In  regard  to  the  former: — The  conditions  of  mere 
thinking  are  given  in  certain  elementary  requisites;  and  that 
part  of  Logic  which  analyzes  and  considers  these,  may  be  called 
its  Stoicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements.  These  elements 
are  either  Laws  or  Products. 

ii.  —  In  regard  to  the  latter,  as  perfoct  thinking  is  an  end,  and 
as,  the  elementary  means  being  supposed,  the  conditions  of  an 
end  are  the  w;iys  or  methods  by  which  it  maybe  accomplished, 
that  part  of  Logic  which  analyzes  an<l  considers  the  methods 
of  perfect  thinking,  may  be  called  its  Methodology,  or  Doctrine 
of  Method. 

Thus  Pure  Logic  is  divided  into  two  parts,  —  into  Stoichei- 
ology, or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  and  Methodology,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Method.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

Logical  Stoicheiology,  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 
elementary  requisites  of  mere  thought,  I  shall  divide  into  tWD 
parts.  The  first  of  these  treats  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of 
thinking;  in  other  words,  of  the  universal  conditions  of  the 
thinkable  —  Noetic  —  Nomology.  The  second  treats  of  the 
laws  of  thinking,  as  governing  the  special  ftinctions,  faculties, 
or  products  of  thought,  in  its  tluve  gradations  of  Conception  ; 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Sim))le  Ap])rehension, — Judg- 
ment, and  iicasoning,  —  Diaonetic  —  Dynamic. 

This  second  j)art  of  Stoicheiology  will,  therefore,  fall    into 
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three  subordinate  divisions  corresponding  to  these  several  de- 
grees of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Keasoning.  So  much  fui- 
the  Doctrine  of  Elements. 

Logical  Methodology,  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 
regulated  ways  or  methods  in  whicli  Iho  means  of  thinkin^^ 
are  conducted  to  their  end  of  thinking  well,  is  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  methods,  and  there  are  as  many  meth- 
ods as  there  are  ditfennit  (pialities  in  the  end  to  be  differently 
accomplished.  Now  the  perfection  of  thought  consists  of  three 
virtues,  —  Clear  Thinking,  Distinct  Thinking,  and  Connected 
Thinking;  each  of  these  virtues  is  accomplished  by  a  distinct 
method  ;  and  the  three  methods  will  consequently  afford  the 
division  of  Logical  Methodology  into  three  parts. 

The  first  part  comprises  the  method  of  Clear  Thinking,  or 
the  doctrine  of  Illustration  or  Definition. 

The  secou'l  part  comprises  the  Method  of  Distinct  Thinking, 
or  the  doctrine  of  Division. 

The  third  part  comprises  the  Method  of  Concatenated  or 
Connected  Thinking,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Proof. 

These  parts  are  only,  however,  three  particular  applications 
of  Method ;  they,  therefore,  constitute  each  only  a  Special 
Methodology.  But  such  methodology,  or  union  of  methodolo- 
gies, supposes  a  previous  consideration  of  method  in  general,  in 
its  notion,  its  species,  and  its  conditions.  Logical  Methodology 
will  therefore  consist  of  two  jiarts,  of  a  General  and  of  a  Sjie- 
cial,  —  the  Special  being  subdivided,  as  above  stated.  So  much 
for  the  distribution  of  Pure  Logic. 
11.  —  Modified  Logic  fills  naturally  into  Three  Parts. 

The  P^irst  Part  treats  of  the  nature  of  Truth  and  Error,  and 
of  the  highest  laws  for  their  discrimination,  —  Alethiology. 

The  Second  treats  of  the  Impediments  to  thinking,  with  the 
Means  of  their  Removal.  These  impediments  arise,  1°,  from 
the  Mind;  2=,  From  the  Body;  or,  3°,  From  External  Circum- 
stnnces.  In  relation  to  the  Mind,  these  impediments  originate 
in  the  Senses,  in  Self-Consciousness,  in  Memory,  in  Associa- 
tion, in  Imagination,  in  Reason,  in  the  faculty  of  Language,  in 
the  Feelings,  in  the  Desires,  in  the  Will.  In  relation  to  the 
Body,  they  oi-iginate  in  Temperament,  or  in  the  state  of  Health. 
In  relation  to  External  Circumstances,  they  oi'iginate  in  the  di- 
versities of  Education,  of  Rank,  of  Age,  of  Climate,  of  Soci:d 
Intercourse,  etc. 

The  Third  Part  treats  of  the  Aids  or  Subsidiaries  of  think- 
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ing;  ami  tluiikiiii;-  is  aided  eitlier,  1°,  Through  the  Acquisition, 
or,  2°,  Through  the  C'ommunic.ition,  ot  Knowledge. 

The  former  of  these  subsiiUaries  (the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge) consists,  1°,  Of  Experience  (and  that  either  by  ourselves 
or  by  othei-s) ;  2°,  Of  Generalization  (and  this  through  Induc- 
tion and  Analogy) ;  and,  3°,  Of  Testimony  (and  this  either  Oral 
or  Written).  Under  tliis  last  head  falls  to  be  considered  the 
Credibility  of  Witnesses,  the  Authenticity  and  Integrity  of 
Writings,  tlie  Rules  of  Criticism  and  of  Interpretation. 

The  latter  of  these  subsidiaries,  the  Communication  of  Knowl- 
edge, is  either  One-sided  or  Reciprocal.  The  .former  consists 
of  Instruction,  either  Oral  or  Written  ;  the  latter  of  Conversa- 
tion, Conference,  Disputation. 

So  much  for  the  distribution  of  Modified  Logic. 

Tabular  viewof  tiie  On  the  Opposite  page  is  a  general  tabular  view 

Divisions  of  Logic.  of  the  Divisions  of  Lome  now  jjiven. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  questions  of  the  Introduction  would  now 
fill  to  be  considered,  —  viz..  What  is  the  History 

IV  The  History  of  and  what  is  the  Bibliography,  of  Logic  ?  Were 
'°*^*^'  I  writing  a  book,  and  not  giving  a  course  of  Lec- 

Thi«   question  post-  °  .  °  ° 

„„eji  tures  upon  Logic,  1  would  certainly  consider  these 

questions  in  the  Introduction  to  the  science;  but 
I  would  do  this  with  the  admonition  that  beginners  should  pass 
these  over,  and  make  themselves  first  of  all  familiar  with  the  doc- 
trines of  which  the  science  is  itself  the  complement.  For  why? 
Tlie  history  of  u  science  is  a  narrative  of  the  order  in  which  its 
several  jiarts  have  been  developed,  and  of  the  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  it  by  different  cultivators ;  but  such  a  narrative 
necessarily  sup])oses  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
science,  —  a  knowledge  which  is  identical  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  itself  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  a  history  of  Logic  can 
only  be  proposed  with  arjvantage  to  those  who  are  already  in  some 
degree  familiar  with  Logic  itself;  and  as,  in  a  course  like  the  present, 
I  am  bound  t<>  jirestime  that  you  are  not  as  yet  conversant  with  the 
science,  it  follows  that  such  a  history  cannot  with  any  jjropriety  be 
:ittempted  in  the  commencement,  but  ordy  towards  the  conclusion, 
of  the  Lecturer-. 

In  regard  to  tlie  fifth  question,  —  What  is  the  Bibliography  or 
Literiiture  of  Logic?  —  the  same  is  true,  in  so 

V.   Tti(.- Bibliograi.tiy  ,  ,  ,     ,  ^  *i       i        i  •.* 

,  ,     .  lar  as  a  knowhidtre  ot  tlie  books  written  upon  a 

of  l>OglC  '^  ' 

science  is  correlative  to  a  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory.    At  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  unjjrofitable  than 
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A     TABULAR     VIEW 


or     THE 


DIVISIONS     OF     LOGIC. 


1.  Noetic, — 
Nomology. 


i.  Stoicheiology. 


'2.  Diaonetic 
Dynamic. 


a.Conception. 

b.  Judgment. 

c.  Reasoning. 


a.  Pure. 


it.  Methodology. 


General 

OR 

Abstract 
Logic. 


Clear  Thinking. —  Definition 
or  Illustration. 

'Distinct  Thinking. —  2.  Di- 
vision. 

Connected   Thinking.  —  3. 
Probation  or  Proving. 


1.  The  Mind. 


I 


i.  Truth  and  Error  —  Cer- 
tainty and  Illusion, 
ii.  Impediments  to  Tliink-\  '^-  '^^^^  ^^'^y- 
ing,  with   Remedies. 
j        These    Impedimentsj 
^11.  Modified.  (.         *^"®^  from     .     .    .    \  3.  External  Circumstances. 

L  The  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 
edge. 

iii.  Aids  or  Subsidiaries  to  ^ 
Thmking  —  through 

2.  The  Communication  of 
Knowledge,  etc. 
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fiH-  WW  to  ret'ite  to  yon  a  long  scries  of  works  to  wlucli  you  li.ivc  not 
jiiH-ess,  by  .■iiithors"  ot"  wliom  you  prob:4)ly  ncvoi-  licnid,  olU'ii  in  laii- 
•^uMijL's  wliirh  low  ot'  you  uiuloi'stantl.  In  tlie  present  stage  ot  your 
hlUilies,  it  is  not  re(juisite  that  you  slioiiM  know  ot  many  hooks,  hiit 
that  vou  shouM  ri'ail  attentively  a  lew;  —  nontnulta  secl  mHltHin. — 
I  sliall  tlieretore  adjourn,  at  least,  tlie  consideiation  ot  tlu'  question, 
What  in  genorr-l  are  the  principal  books  on  tlie  science  ol  Jjogic?  — 
sijnply  reeotnuiending  to  you  a  few,  not  absolutely  the  best,  but  such 
ns  you  can  most  easily  procure;  such  as  are  in  languages  whidi  inost 
of  you  can  read,  and  which  are  of  such  a  character  as  ni.iy  be  studied 
with  most  general  ail  vantage. 

Ol  w  (ti-ks  in  our  own  language,  as  those  most  accessible  and  most 
intelligible  to  all,  there  are  unfoituiiately  hardly 

liciu'ial    iio'icu    oC  1  •    1    T  1  .  'i  -1  ■-• 

anv  which  1  can  recommend  to  vou  as  exhibitmy- 

worki!  on    Lo;;ic.  •  .  .  .'  . 

the  doctrines  of  Logic,  either  in  ]iurity  or  com- 
pleteness. The  Logic  of  VV"atts,  of  Duncan,  and  others,  are  worth 
reading,  as  books,  but  not  as  books  upon  Logic.  The  Elements  of 
Ltxjic  by  Dr.  Whately  i -,  u|)on  the  whole,  the  one  best  entitled  to 
your  attention,  though  it  is  erroneous  in  various  respects,  and  imper- 
fect in  more.  The  abridgment  of  this  work  by  Hinds  contains  what 
of  the  oi-iginal  is  most  w'orthy  of  study,  in  the  commencement  of  a 
logical  education.  In  French,  there  are  sundry  works  deserving  of 
your  attention  (Damiron,'  Delariviere) ;-  but  the  only  one  which  I 
would  at  present  earnestly  recommend  to  your  study,  is  the  cele- 
brated Port  Koyal  Art  of  Thinking,  —  VArtdePenser,  —  an  anony- 
mous work,  but  the  authors  of  which  were  t)ie  two  distinguished 
Jansenists,  Arnauld  and  Nicole.  It  has  been  fj-equently  reprinted  ; 
and  there  is  recently  a  stereotyped  edition,  by  IlaclK  tte,  of  Paris, 
which  can  easily  be  procured.  There  are  more  than  one  trans- 
lation of  the  work  into  Latin,  and  at  least  two  English  vei-sions,  both 
bad.^ 

In  Latin  there  is  a  veiy  elegant  compend  of  Logic  by  the  late 
illustrious  Daniel  WyttonTjach,  of  Leyden.  Besides  the  Dutch  edi- 
tions, which  are  handsome,  there  is  a  cheap  rc])rint  ])ublished  by 
Professor  3Iaa«,  of  Halle,  who  has,  however,  ventured  on  the  unwar- 
rantable liberty  of  silently  altering  the  te.vt,  besides  oiiitting  what 
he  did  not  consider  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  text-book.  This 
work  can    be  easily   prcjcured.     Thei-xi  is  also  in  Latin  a  system  of 

1  -CovTn  dt  Philosnphir.  t.  Jv. ;   Logitjite,  Parin,      huT^h,  1850;  2fl  edition,  IR.'l.     In  tlip  Intro- 
i^-  —  Ki».  (luction   to  tliis   version    will    be    fVjmul    iui 

2  Logiriiie  rUmur/w,  I'arii",  1829. —  Eu.  iiccount  of  the  various  editions  and  transla- 
-  A  third  and  far  fiiperifrr  fransliition  I,:: "      tioiiH  of  tlie  work.  —  Kb. 

■uUefjuently  appeared  by  JJr.  Jla>nes,  Kditi- 
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Logic  by  Genovesi,  under  the  title,  Genuensis  Ars  Logico-critica. 
This  work  is,  however,  extremely  rare  even  in  Italy,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy.  There  was  an  edition 
of  this  work  published  in  Germany  in  17G0,  at  Augsburg,  but  the 
impression  seems  to  have  been  small,  for  it  also  is  out  of  print.  The 
Italian  Logic  of  Genovesi  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  reprinted, 
and  this,  with  the  valuable  addition  of  Romagnosi,  is  easily  obtained. 
Gf  the  older  writers  on  Logic  in  Latin,  the  one  I  would  principally 
recommend  to  you  is  Burgersdyk  —  Burgcrsdicius.  His  Institu- 
t'ones  Logicm  is  not  a  rare  work,  though,  as  there  are  no  recent 
editions,  it  is  no*,  always  without  trouble  to  be  obtaioed. 


LECTURE   V. 

PURE    LOGIC. 

PART   I.-STOICHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION    I.     NOETIC. —ON  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF 
THOUGHT  — THEIR   CONTENTS   AND    HISTORY. 

Having  terminated  our  consideration  of  the  various  questions  of 
which  the  Introduction  to  Logic  is  conij)Osed, 

Stoicheiology.  .,  i        i  •  i  •    i  i  , 

we  proceed  to  the  doctrines  which  make  uj)  the 
science  itself,  and  commence  the  First  Great  Division  of  Purk  Logic 

—  that  wliich  treats  of  its  elementary  or  constituent  processes, : — 
Stoicheiology.     But  Stoicheiology  was  again  divided  into  two  parts, 

—  into  a  part  which  considered  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thouglit 
in  general,  and  into  a  jtart  which  considered  these  laws  as  applied 
to  and  regulating  the  special  function  of  Thought  in  its  various 
trra«lations  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  title, 
therefore,  of  the  part  of  Logic  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  is, — 
Pure  Lof/iCy  Part  I.  Stoicheiolof/ij  —  Section  I.  Noetic.  On  the 
Ftuulamental  Laws  of  Thought. 

Before,  however,  descending  to  the  consideration  of  th(^s;>  laws,  it 

is   necessary  to  make    one  oi-  two    preliminary 

^.      ^   .  ,  statements  touching  the  character  of  that  thought 

Thought  m  general.  _  "  _   _  ^ 

of  which  they  are  the  necessary  conditions;  and, 
on  this  point,  I  give,  in  the  first  place,  the  following  paragraph  : 

H  X.     Logic    considers    Thought,  not  as  the  operation    of 
t]iiid<iMg,  but  as  its    product;    it  does    not 
tieat  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and    Rea- 
soning, l)Ut  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Itcasonings. 

I  have  already  endeavored  to  give  you  a  general  knowledge  of 

what  is  meant  by  th(ni</JU.     You  are  aware  that 

Thought  M  the  Ob        j_,^j^  j^.j.^^^   5      j^   relation  to  Logic,  emplove.l   in 

Ject  ol  I»gic  ,  .  '  ...... 

its   strictest    and   most  limited    sigrdiication, — 
viz.,  as  the  act  or  product  of  the  Discursive  Faculty,  or  Faculty  of 
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Relations  ;  but  it  is  now  proper  to  consider,  soniewhnt  more  closely, 
t!ie  clett':iniii;it(!  natuie  of  tliis  process,  and  the  special  point  of 
view  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  logician. 

In  an  act  of  thinking,  there  are  three  things  which  we  can  dis- 
criminate in    consciousness, —  1°,  There   is  the 
The   subject,  form,       ti^Lj],;,,  .    s„),jeet,    that    is,    the     mind     oi'    ego, 

and  matter  ot  thought.  o  J        i  '  a    ' 

which  exerts  or  manifests  the  thought ;  2°, 
There  is  the  object  about  which  we  think,  which  is  called  the  matter 
of  thought ;  and,  o°,  There  is  a  relation  between  subject  and  ob- 
ject of  which  we  are  conscious,  —  a  relation  always  manifested  in 
some  determinate  mode  or  manner;  —  this  is  the  Jh^'m  of  thought. 

Now,  of  these  three.  Logic  does  not  consider 
Tiiousht  as  the  ob-       either  the  first  or  the  second.     It  takes  no  ac- 

ji'Ct     re^peciively     of  ,  ,.  r»     i  i 

,.     ,   ,  ,      ,.       count,  at  least  no  direct  account,  or  the  rea 

1  sychology     and     of  '  ' 

Logic.  subject,  or  of  the  real  object,  of  thought,  but   is 

limited  exclusively  to  the  form  of  thought.  This 
has  been  already  stated.  But,  again,  this  form  of  thought  is  con- 
sidered by  Logic  only  in  a  certain  aspect.  The  form  of  thought 
may  be  viewed  on  two  sides  or  in  two  relations.  It  holds,  as  has 
been  said,  a  relation  both  to  its  subject  and  to  its  object,  and  it  may 
accordingly  be  viewed  either  in  the  one  of  these  relations  or  in  the 
other.  In  so  far  as  the  form  of  thought  is  considered  in  reference 
to  the  thinking  mind,  —  to  the  mind  by  which  it  is  exei'ted, —  it  is 
considered  as  an  act,  or  operation,  or  energy;  and  in  this  relation  it- 
belongs  to  Phsenomenal  Psychology.  Whereas,  in  so  far  as  this 
form  is  considered  in  reference  to  what  thought  is  about,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  product  of  such  an  act,  and,  in  this  relation,  it  be- 
longs to  Logic.  Thus  Phenomenal  Psychology  treats  of  thought 
proper  as  conception,  judgment,  reasoning;  Logic,  or  the  Nomology 
of  the  understanding,  treats  of  thought  proper  as  a  concept,  as  a 
judgment,  as  a  reasoning.  Whately,  I  have  already  shown  you, 
among  other  errors  in  his  determination  of  the  object-matter  of 
Logic,  confounds  or  reverses  this ;  for  he  proposes  to  Logic,  not 
thought  considered  as  a  product,  but  reasoning  alone  ;  and  that,  too, 
considered  as  a  producing  operation.  He  thus  confounds  Logic 
with  Phaenomenal  Psychology. 

Be  it,  therefore,  observed,  that  Logic,  in  treating  of  the  formal 
laws  of  thought,  treats  of  these  in  reference  to  thought  considered 
as  a  product ;  that  is,  as  a  concept,  a  judgment,  a  reasoning ;  whereas 
Psychology,  as  the  Phaenomenology  of  inind,  considei's  thought  as 
the  producing  act,  that  is,  as  conception,  judgment,  reasoning. 
(You  here  see,  by  the  way,  the  utility  of  distinguishing  co7icept  and 
conception.     It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  also  distinguish  more 
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precisely  juilgmcnt  and  reasoning  as  producing  acts,  from  a  judg- 
ment and  a  reasoning  as  jiroducts.) 

Par.  XI.  Thought  a  If  ^I.      Thouglit,  as  tho  knowledge  of 

mediate  and  complex       one  tiling  iu  relation  to  another,  is  a  medi- 
ate and  complex  cognition. 


cognition. 


The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  thinking  in  general  is,  that  it  in- 
volves the  cognition  of  one  thing  by  the  cognition  of  another.     All 

thinking  is,  therelbre,  :i  iiieiliate  cognition  ;  and 
i.s  tlius  distinguished  troiii  our  knowledge  in  per- 
ception, external  and  internal,  and  in  imagination  ;  in  both  of  which 
acts  we  are  immediately  cognitive  of  the  object,  external  or  internal, 
presented  in  the  one,  and  of  the  object,  external  or  internal  re- 
presented in  the  other.  In  the  Presentative  and  Representative 
Faculties,  our  knowledge  is  of  something  considered  directly  and  in 
itself;  in  thought,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  one  object  only  through 
the  knowleilge  of  another.  Thus  in  perception,  of  either  kind,  and 
in  imagination,  the  object  known  is  always  a  single  determinate  ob- 
ject; whereas  in  thought,  —  in  thought  proper,  —  as  one  object  is 
only  known  through  another,  there  must  always  be  a  plurality  of 
objects  in  every  single  thought.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  this, 
in  regard  to  the  simplest  act  of  thought.  When  I  see  an  individ- 
ual,—  say  Bucephalus  or  Highflyer,  —  or  when  I  represent  him  in 
imagination,  I  have  a  direct  and  immediate  appreliension  of  a  cer- 
tain object  in  and  through  itself,  without  reference  to  aught  else. 
But  when  I  ]ironounce  the  term  Horse,  I  am  unable  either  to  ])er- 
ceive  in  nature,  or  to  represent  in  imagination,  any  one  determinate 
object  corresponding  to  the  word.  I  obtain  the  notion  correspond- 
ing to  this  word,  only  as  the  result  of  a  coni])aiison  of  many  per- 
ceptions or  imaginations  of  Buce|dialns,  Highflyer,  Dobbin,  and 
other  individual  Injrses;  it,  therefore,  contains  many  representations 
under  it,  has  reference  to  many  objects,  out  of  relation  to  which  it 
cannot  possibly  be  realized  in  thought;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  necessity  of  representing  (i»otentially  at  least)  a  ])lurality  of 
individual  ob;ects  under  the  notion  horse,  that  it  obtains  the  denom- 
ination conrepf^  that  is,  something  taken  u)i  or  ap)»reliended  in  con- 
nection wit!)  somet!iing  else.  Thi.s,  however,  rcfjiiires  a  further  ex- 
plication. Wlien  W(;  p(.'rf(»rni  an  act  of  thought,  of  positive  thought, 
this  is  done  by  tliinking  something,  and  we  can  think  anything  only 
by  thinking  it  as  existing;  while,  again,  we  cannot  think  a  tiling  to 
exist  except  in  certain  determinate  modes  of  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  perform  an  act  of  negative  thought,  this  is 
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(lone  by  thinking  something  ;ts  not  existing  in  tliis  or  that  (k'tcrnii- 
nate  mode,  and  when  we  tiiink  it  as  existing  in  no  determinate 
mode,  we  eease  to  tliink  it  at  all ;  it  becomes  a  nothing,  a  logical 
nonentity  [non-ena  LogicuTn). 

It  being  thus  understood  that  thought  can  only  be  realize(l  by 
thinking  something;  it  being  further  understood  that  this  some- 
thing, as  it  is  thought,  must  be  thought  as  existing;  and  it  being 
still  further  understood  that  we  can  tliink  a  thing  as  existing  only 
by  thinking  it  as  existing  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  determinate 
manner  of  existence,  and  that  whenever  we  cease  to  think  some- 
thing, something  existing,  something  existing  in  a  determinate  man- 
ner of  existence,  we  cease  to  think  at  all  ;  —  this,  I  say,  being  under- 
stood, it  is  here  proper  to  make  you,  once  for  all,  acquainted  with 
the  various  terms  by  which  logicians  designate  the  modes  or  man- 
ners-of  cogitable  existence.  I  shall  therefore  comprise  these  in 
the  following  paragraph  : 

1  XII.     When  we  think  a  thing,  this  is  done  by  conceiving 

it  as  possessed  of  certain  modes  of  being, 

Par.  XII.  The  vari-       Or  (jualitit's,  and   the  sum  of  these  qualities 

OU8  terms  by  which       constitutes  its  coiicept  or  notion   (vo-niia,  h- 

the     modes     of    cogi- 
table    existence     are  VOta,     eVtVOlU,     COUCejjtwn,     COHCeptUH,     llOtio). 

designated.  ^g  thcsc  qualities  or  modes  {irouW-qTf.'i,  qual- 

itcites,  modi)  are  only  identified  with  the 
thing  by  a  mental  attribution,  they  are  called  attributes  {Karrj- 
yopov fj. fva,  attribiito)  ;  as  it  is  only  in  or  through  them  that  we 
say  or  enounce  aught  of  a  thing,  they  are  called  jjredicatea, 
predicables^  and  predicaments,  or  categories,  these  words  being 
here  used    in  their  more  extensive  signiticatiou  (Aeyd/xeva  ;(«/)t, 

KaTrjyofylaL,  KaT-qyopT^jxaTa  KaTrjyopovjxeva,  J^rtedicifta,  2)l'U'dicabili<(, 
ptredica/neuta)  ;  as  it  is  only  in  and  through  them  that  we  rec- 
ognize a  thing  for  what  it  is,  they  are  called  notes,  sif/ns,  marks, 
characters  {notce,  signa,  characteres,  discriminu)  ;  finally,  as  it 
is  only  in  and  through  them  that  we  become  aware  that  a  thing 
is  possessed  of  a  peculiar  and  determinate  existence,  they  are 
called  properties,  differences,  determinations  (proprietates,  de- 
terminationes).  As  consequent  on,  or  resulting  from,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing,  they  have  likewise  obtained  the  name  of  con- 
sequents (e7rd/x€va,  conseqxieritia,  etc.).  What  in  reality  has  no 
qualities,  has  no  existence  in  thought,  —  it  is  a  logical  nonen- 
tity ;  hence,  e  converso,  the  scholastic  aphorism,  —  non-entis 
nulla  sunt  p>rcedicata.    What,  again,  has  no  qualities  attributed 
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ti»  it,  tlioiigh  attributable,  is  said  to  be  indetermined  (aStopwrrov, 
indettnniiuition ) ;  it  is  only  a  possible  object  of  thought.' 

This  jiaragraj)!!,  which  I  have  dictated  tliat  you  rniiiht  be  made 

uiu'c  for  all  acquainted  with  the  relative  terms  in 

Kxphcatioii     \Miiu       use  among  logicians,  requires  but  little  explana- 

1.-    iiivolvcil   ill  think-  .  ^     *"        ^  ,  i  i  •      i  i 

,.    .  tion.     1  may  state,  however,  that  the  mind  only 

iiij?  uu  object.  ^  '  '  J 

thinks  an  object  by  separating  it  from  others ; 
that  is,  by  marking  it  out  or  characterizing  it;  an<l  in  so  far  as  it 
does  this,  it  encloses  it  within  cevtain  tixed  limits,  that  is,  determines 
it.  But  if  this  discriminative  act  bo  expressed  in  words,  I  predicate 
the  marks,  notes,  characters,  or  determinations  of  the  thing;  and  if, 
again,  these  be  comprehended  in  one  total  thought,  they  constitute 
its  concept  or  notion.  If,  for  example,  I  think  of  Socrates  as  son  of 
Sophroniscus,  as  Athenian.,  as  ^j/i<7oso/)/ifcr,  as  pu(/-nosed.,  these  are 
only  so  many  characters,  limitations,  or  determinations,  which  I  pre- 
dicate of  Socrates,  which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  men,  and 
together  make  up  my  notion  or  concept  of  him. 

But  as  thought,  in  all  its  gradations  of  concejition,  judgment,  and 

reasoning,  is  only  realized  by. the  attribution  of 
The  attribution  in-       certain  qualities  or  characters  to  the  objects  of, 

volved    in    thought  is  i  •     ,  ,  •  .,        .  . 

re  uiated  bv  laws  ^''  about  which  We  tlunk  ;  SO  this  attribution  is 

regulated  by  laws,  which  render  a  great  j)art  of 

this  process  absolutely  necessary.     But  when  I  speak  of  laws  and  of 

their  absolute  necessity  in  relation  to  thought, 
Whatig  meant  by  a  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  sui)pose  that  these  laws  and  that 

law  as    applicable    to  .  .  ii/>'i 

free  intelligence.  neccssity  are  the  samc  in  the  world  oi  mind  as 

in  the  world  of  matter.  For  free  intelligences, 
a  law  is  an  ideal  necessity  given  in  the  form  of  a  precept,  which  we 
ought  to  follow,  but  which  we  may  also  violate  if  we  please ; 
whereas,  ibr  the  existences  which  constitute  the  universe  of  nature, 
a  law  is  only  another  name  for  those  causes  which  operate  blindly 
and  universally  in  producing  certain  inevitable  results.  By  laio  of 
thought,  or  by  logical  necessity,  we  do  not,  therefore,  mean  a  physi- 
cal law,  such  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  Ijut  a  general  precept  which 
we  are  able  certainly  to  violate,  but  which  if  we  do  not  obey,  our 
whole  process  of  thinking  is  suicidal,  or  absolutely  null.  These  laws 
are,  consequently,  the  jjrimary  conditions  of  the  ]>ossibility  of  valid 
thouixht,  and  as  the  whole  of  Pui'e  Logic  is  only  an  articulate 
development  of  the  various  modes  in  which  they  are  ajjplied,  their 
consideration  in  general  constitutes  the  first  chapter  in  an  orderly 

1  (Schulze,   Logik,   S   13.      KiJBling,  p.   63.]      [Die  Le/tren  der  reinen  Logik,  Ulm,  1826.     Cfi 
Krug,  Lojii,  }  16.  —  Ei>.J 
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system   of    the  science.     Now,  in  explaining  to  you  this  subject, 

the   mc'tliocl   I   shall  j)ursu(i  is  the  following :     I 
Order  of  considera-       ^j^.^],^  ^,.^^  ^,|.  ^]^^  ^^.,^,.  i„  general  the  number  and 

tion  of  tlie  I'umluiiien-  .       ...  /•     i        i  i  ■        i 

tai  lavvsof  ti.ougi.t.  signific.mce  of  the  l.iws  as  commonly  received  ; 

I  shall  then  more  particularly  consider  each  of 
these  by  itself  and  in  relation  to  the  others;  then  detail  to  you  their 
history ;  and,  finally,  state  to  you  my  own  views  in  regard  to  their 
deduction,  number,  and  arrangement. 

^  XIII.    The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought,  or  the  condi- 
tions of  the  thinkable,  as  commonly  received, 
Par.  xm.    Fun-         arefour:— 1.  Tlie  Law  of  Identity  ;  2.  The 

dament.l    Laws    of  t      •  r.      r-  i        t  »    tt 

Tiiought.  Law  oi  Contradiction;  3.    iheL;;wol   Lx- 

clusion  or  of  Excluded  Middle  ;  and,  4.  The 
Law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  or  of  Sufficient  Reason. 

Of  these  in  their  order. 

%  XI Y.    The  principle  of  Identity  {jyrmcipium  Identitatis) 

expresses  the  relation  of  total  sameness  in 

Par.  XIV.  Law  of         \vhich  a  couccpt  Stands  to  all,  and  the  rela- 

Identity.  _  ,      ^ 

tion  of  partial  sameness  in  which  it  stands 
to  each,  of  its  constituent  characters.  In  other  words,  it  de- 
clares the  impossibility  of  thinking  the  conce])t  and  its  charac- 
ters as  reciprocally  unlike.  It  is  expressed  in  the  formula  A  is 
A,  or  A=^A;  and  by  A  is  denoted  every  logical  thing,  every 
product  of  our  thinking  faculty,  —  concept,  judgment,  reason- 
ing, etc' 

The  principle  of  Identity  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
absolute  equivalence  of  a  whole   and  of  all  its 

Explication.  ,  ,  i         i  •    i  •  ^         i  • 

parts  taken  together,  to  the  thinking  oi  a  thing 
by  the  attribution  of  constituent  qualities  or  characters.  The  concept 
of  the  thing  is  a  whole,  the  characters  are  the  parts  of  that  whole.- 
This  law  may,  therefore,  be  also  thus  enounced,  —  Everything  is 
equal  to  itself,  —  for  in  a  logical  relation  the  thing  and  its  concept 
coincide;  as,  in  Logic,  we  abstract  altogether  from  the  reality  of  the 
thing  which  the  concept  represents.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same 
whether  Ave  say  that  the  concept  is  equal  to  all  its  characters,  or 
that  the  thing  is  ecjual  to  itself'' 

The  law  has,  likewise,  been  expressed  by  the  formula  —  In  the 

1  [Schulze,  Lngik,   §  17.     Gerlach,  Logik,  ^         2  See  Schulze,  Logi/fc.  p.  32-3.  —  Ed. 
37.]    Cf.  Kru^,  Logik,  §  17.  —  Ed.  3  gee  Krug,  Logik,  p.  40.  —  Ed. 

s 
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Itreilieate,  the  whole  is  conlainod  explicitly,  which  in  the  subject  is 
contained  implicitly.  It  is  also  involved  in  the  axiom  —  Nota  notoe 
est  notH  rei  ipsius} 

The  logical  importance  of  the  law  of  identity  lies  in  this  —  that 

Its  logical  importance       '^^  '^  ^he  i)nnciple  of  all  logical  affirmation  and 

—The  priucipie  of  all       definition.     An  example  or  two  may  be  given  to 

logical  affirmation  and         illustrate  this. 

1.    In  a  concept,  which   we  may  call  Z,  the 
cliaracters  a,  b,  and  c,  are  thought  as  its  constituents;  consequentlv, 

the  concept,  as  a  unity,  is  equal  to  the  characters 

This  illustrated.  ,  ,  „         \         1 

taken  together  —  Lz=  {ci  +  b-\- c).  It  the  former 
be  affirmed,  so  also  is  the  latter  ;  therefore,  Z  being  {a-^b  +  c)  is  a, 
is  b.  is  c.  To  take  a  concrete  example :  The  concept  man  is  a 
complement  made  up  of  the  characters,  1°,  substance,  2°,  material, 
'6°,  organized,  4°,  animated,  o°,  rational,  6°,  o/'  this  earth;  in  other 
words  ?)uin  is  substance,  is  material,  is  organized,  is  animated,  is  ra- 
tional. Being,  as  entering  into  every  attribution,  may  be  discharged 
as  attbrdiiiij  no  distinction. 

2.  Again,  suppose  that,  in  the  example  given,  the  character  a  is 
made  up  of  the  characters  /,  m,  n,  it  follows,  by  the  same  law  of 
Identity,  that  Z  =  «  =  (/,//*,  n)  is  I,  is  m.,  is  n.  The  concept  man 
contains  in  it  the  character  animal,  and  the  character  auiiucd  con- 
tains in  it  the  characters  corj)oreal,  organized,  living,  etc. 

The  second  law  is  the  principle  of  Contradiction  or  Non-contra- 
diction, in  relation  to  which  I  shall  dictate  the  following  paragraph: 

%  XV.    When  an  object  is  determined  by  the  affirmation  of 

a  certain   character,  this  object  cannot  be 

Contradiction.  thought  to  bc  thc  samc  when  such  character 

is  denied  of  it.  The  impossibility  of  this  is 
enounced  in  what  is  called  the  principle  of  Contradiction 
(principium  Contradictiotiis  seu  Mtipugnantiai).  Assertions 
concerning  a  thing  are  mutually  contradictory,  when  the  one 
asserts  tliat  the  thing  possesses  the  character  winch  the  other 
asserts  that  it  does  not.  This  law  is  logically  expressed  in  the 
formula — What  is  contradictory  is  unthinkable.  A=inot 
A  =  0,  or  A  —  A  =  0. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  name 

ItB  proper  name.  c    i  •      -i  •  i  ii 

of  this  law,  It  may  be  observed  that,  as  it  en- 
joins the  absence  of  contradiction  as  the  indis|)ensable  condition  of 

1  See  Kant,  Logik,  p.  40.  —  Ed. 
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thouglit,  it  ought  to  be  called,  not  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  but 
the  Law  of  Non-contradiction,  or  of  non-repugnantia} 

This  law   has  ircquently  been  enounced  in   the  formula  —  It  is 
impossible  that  the  same  thing  can  at  once  be  and 

How  euouiiced.  ,  i      .      i  •     •  t  ^  i  i  •      *• 

not  be ;  but  this  is  exposed  to  sundry  objections. 

It  is  vague,  and  therefore  useless.     It  does  not  indicate  whether  a 

real  or  a  notional  existence  is  meant ;  and  if  it  mean  the  former, 

then  is  it  not  a  logical  but  a  metaphysical  axiom.     But  even  as  a 

metaphysical  axiom   it  is  imperfect ;   for  to  the  expression  at  once 

(^i/md)  must  be  added,  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  respect,  etc.- 

This  law  has  likewise  been  expressed  by  the  formula  —  Contra- 
dictory attributes  cannot  be  united  in  one  act  of  consciousness.  But 
this  is  also  obnoxious  to  objection.  For  a  judgment  expresses  as 
good  a  unity  of  consciousness  as  a  concept.  But  when  I  judge  that 
round  and  square  are  contradictory  attributes,  there  are  found  in 
this  judgment  contradictory  attributes,  but  yet  a  unity  of  con- 
sciousness. The  formula  is,  therefore,  vaguely  and  inaccurately 
expressed. 

The  logical  import  of  this  law  lies  in  its  being  the  principle  of  all 
logical  negation  and  distinction. 

The  principle  of  all  r^j^^  j.^^^  ^^  Identity  and  the  law  of  Contra- 

logical    negation    and  -,.      .  ,.  -,  ■  n  i    ^• 

distinction  diction  are  coordinate  and  reciprocally  relative, 

and  neither  can  be  educed  as  second  from  the 
other  as  first ;  for  in  every  such  attempt  at  derivation,  the  su})])osed 
secondary  law  is,  in  fact,  always  necessarily  presupposed.''  These 
are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  law,  differing  only  by  a  positive  and 
negative  expression. 

In  relation  to  the  third  law,  take  the  following  paragraph  : 

^  XVI.     The  principle  of  Excluded  Third  or  Middle  —  viz., 

between   two    contradictories    (jjrinciplum 

x-^T.^t-.^r  ""^       Exdusl   Medil   vel   Tertu),   enounces   that 

Excluded    Midale.  _    -" 

condition  of  thought  which  compels  us,  of 
two  repugnant  notions,  which  cannot  both  coexist,  to  think 
either  the  one  or  the  other  as  existing.  Hence  arises  the  gen- 
eral axiom  —  Of  contradictory  attributions,  we  can  only  affirm 
one  of  a  thing;  and  if  one  be  explicitly  affirmed, the  other  is  im- 
plicitly denied.     A  either  is  or  is  not.     A  either  is  or  is  not  U.* 

By  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  I  am  warranted  to 

1  Compare  Krug,  Logik,  §  18.  —  Ed.  S  This  is  shown  more  in  detail  by  Uoff  bauer 

2  Compare  the  criticism  of  Kant,  Kritik  d.  r.      Anfangs^ilmle  cler  Lo^ik,  §  23.  --  Ed. 
v.,  p.  134,  ed.  Koiseukranz.  —  Ed.  *  See  Schulze,  Logik,  §  19.  -  Ed. 
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conclude  from   the   truth   of  one  contradictory  proposition  to  the 

falsehood    of  the  other,  and  by  the   law  of  Ex- 
Logical  significance       ^.^^^.^^.i  Middle,  I  am  Warranted  to  conclude  from 

of  Ibis  law. 

the  falsehood  of  one  contradictory  proposition  to 
the  truth  of  the  other.  And  in  this  lies  the  peculiar  force  and  im[)ort 
of  this  last  ]>rinciple.  For  the  logical  signilicunce  of  the  law  of  Ex- 
clude<l  Middle  consists  in  this,  that  it  limits  or  shuts  in  the  sphere 
of  the  thinkahle  in  relation  to  affirmation  ;  for  it  determines,  that, 
of  the  two  forms  given  in  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
and  by  these  laws  affirmed  as  those  exclusively  possible,  the  one  or 
the  other  must  be  affirmed  as  necessary. 

The  law  of  Excluded  Middle  is  the  principle  of  Disjunctive  Judg- 
ments, that  is,  of  judgments  in  which  a  plurality 
The  principle  of  Dis-       of  iu-lffments  are  contained,  and  which  stand  in 

juuclive  Juil^'inents.  '         ■  .  ,        i       •  i  i  «•  •  n 

such  a  reciprocal  relation  that  the  amrmatiou  oi 
one  is  the  denial  of  the  other. 
I  now  fjo  on  to  the  fourth  law. 

\\  XVII.     The  thinking  of  an  object,  as  actually  character- 
ized by  positive  or  by  negative  attributes,  is 
Par  xvn.  Law  of       uot  left  to  the  caprice  of  Understanding  — 
Sufficient  KeaBon.  or       t,,^   fogulty   of  thought ;    but  that   faculty 

of  Reason  and  Conse-  *  .  . 

quent.  iiiust  bc  necessitated  to  this  or  that  deter- 

minate act  of  thinking  by  a  knowledge  of 
something  different  from,  and  indei)endent  of,  the  process  of 
thinking  itself  Tiiis  condition  of  our  understanding  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  law,  as  it  is  called,  of  Sufficient  Reason  {priiicl- 
piuin  Ratlonis  Siiffivientls)  ;  but  it  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated the  law  of  Reason  and  Conse(|uent  {jwincijyium  liationis 
et  C'onsecutionis).  That  knowledge  by  which  the  mind  is 
necessitated  to  at^rm  or  posit  something  else,  is  called  the  lo(/i- 
cal  reason,  ground,  or  antecedent;  that  something  else  which 
the  mind  is  necessitated  to  affirm  <;i-  j)osit,  is  called  the  logical 
consequent;  and  the  relation  between  the  reason  and  conse- 
quent, is  called  the  logical  connection  or  consequence.  This 
law  is  exj»ressed  in  the  formula  —  Infer  nothing  without  a 
ground  or  reason.' 

B*iation»  between  The    relations   between    Reason    and    Conse- 

ResHon    and   Con.-*-       quent,  wlicn   comprehended  in  a  pure  thought, 

are  the  lol lowing  : 
1 .  When  a  reason  is  explicitly  or  implicitly  given,  then  there  must 

1  Sec  Schulze,  Lof;ik,  i  19,  and  Knig,  Logik,  S  20.  —  Ed 
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exist  a  consequent;  and,  mce  versa,  when  a  consequent  is  given, 
there  must  also  exist  a  reason. 

2.  VViiere  tliere  is  no  reason  there  can  be  no  consequent ;  and, 
vice  versa,  where  there  is  no  consequent  (either  implicitly  or  explic- 
itly) there  can  be  no  reason.     That  is,  the  concepts  of  reason  and  ot 
consequent,  as  reciprocally  relative,  involve  and  suppose  each  other. 
The  logical  significance  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  lies 
in  this, —  That  in  virtue  of  it,  thought  is  consti- 
Logicai  signiflcauce       ^^^^^^^  jj^^.^  ^  ^^^.j^g  ^f  .^^^^  ^jl  indissolubly  con- 

of  this  law.  -I        •     /•       •  ii  *i 

nccted ;  each  necessarily  inienmg  the  other. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  distinction  and  opposition  of  possible,  actual  and 
necessary  matter,  which  has  been  introduced  into  Logic,  is  a  doc- 
trine wholly  extraneous  to  this  science. 

I  may  observe  that  "Reason  is  something  different  from  Cause, 

and  Consequent  something  different  from  Effect; 

Reason  and  Conse-       t^oy^h   causc  and  effect,  in   so  far  as  they  are 

quent,  and  Cause  and  .        ,   .        ,  ,  i         t         •        u 

£,j.g(.j  conceived  in  thought,  stand  to  each  other  in  the 

relation  of  reason  and  consequent.  Cause  is 
thus  thought  of  as  a  real  object,  which  affords  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  another  real  object,  the  effect ;  and  effect  is  thought  of 
as  a  real  object,  which  is  the  consequent  of  another  real  object,  the 
cause.  Accordingly,  every  cause  is  recognized  in  thought  as  a  rea- 
son, and  every  effect  is  recognized  in  thought  as  a  consequent;  but 
the  converse  is  not  true,  that  every  reason  is  really  considered  a 
cause,  and  every  consequent  really  considered  an  effect.  We  must, 
therefore,  carefully  distinguish  mere  reason  and  mere  consequent, 
that  is,  ideal  or  logical  reason  and  consequent,  from  the  reason 
which  is  a  cause  and  the  consequent  which  is  an  effect,  that  is,  real 
or  metaphysical  reason  and  consequent. 

"  The  expression  logical  reason  and  consequent  refers  to  the  mere 
synthesis  of  thoughts;  whereas  the  expression 

Lo;;icai  and  Meta-       tneto physical  reason  and  conse<pient  denotes  the 

physical    Reason  and  ,  •  c       •    ,  tt  ^i 

\^  ■  ^  real  connection  of  existences.     Hence  the  axiom 

Consequent. 

of  Causality,  as  a  metaphysical  principle,  is  es- 
sentially different  from  the  axiom  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  as  a 
logical  principle.  Both,  however,  are  frequently  confounded  with 
each  other;  and  the  l:iw  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  indeed,  for- 
lyerly  found  its  place  in  the  systems  of  Metaphysic,  while  it  was 

not,  at  least  explicitly,  considered  in  those  of 
(itneraiity  of  the       Logic.    The  two  tcrnis  co/Hlitio/)  and  conditioned 

terms  (.'ondition   and         i      "    -i  ^  xi  i    *•  i     ^i,       f 

„    ^. .      ,  happily  exi)ress  at  once  the  relations   both    ot 

Conditioned.  i  i     ./  i 

reason  and  consequent,  and  of  cause  and  effect. 
A  condition  is  a  thing  which  determines  (negatively  at  least)  the 
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existence  of  another;  the  conditioned  is  a  thing  whose  existence  is 
detornuiRul  in  and  by  another.  If  used  in  an  ideal  or  logical  signifi- 
cation, co/h^/'Z/c//  and  fOixh'f toned  '\m\^OTt  only  the  reason  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  consequent ;  if  used  in  a  real  or  metaphysical  sense, 
they  express  the  cause  in  connection  with  its  effect." ' 

I  have  now,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiry  into  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  logical  thinking,  to  say  a  few  words 
History  of  the  de-       jn  regard  to  their  History,  — their  history  being 
veiopment  of  the  fun-       ^^^^  narration  of  the  order  in  which,  and  of  the 

damental     Laws      "'^  ,  .,  ,  ,  ,  •       i        i 

j^^^^j  philosoiihers  by  whom,  they  were   articulately 

developed. 
Of  the  first  three  laws,  which,  from  their  intimate  cognition,  may 
not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  only  the  three 
The  law  of  Identity       gides  or  phascs  of  a  single  law,  the  law  of  Iden- 

last  developed  iu  the  .  i      /»  •         i  i  n 

order  of  time  ^^^J^  which  Stands  hrst  in  the  order  of  nature, 

was  indeed  that  last  developed  in  the  order  of 
time  ;  the  axioms  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  having 
been  long  enounced,  ere  that  of  Identity  had  been  discriminated 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  coordinate  ])rinciple.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, now  follow  the  order  in  which  I  detailed  to  you  these  laws, 
but  the  order  in  which  they  were  chronologically  generalized. 

The  principles  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  can  both 

be  traced  back  to  Plato,  by  whom   they  were 

The   principles    of       enounccd  and  frequently  aj)plied  ;  though  it  was 

Contradiction  and  Ex-  ,     .-ii    i  />.         ^i     ^      '^i  r  ^l  i  ^    •        i 

not  till  loni?  after,  that  either  of  them  ol)tained 
eluded  Middle  can  be  .... 

traced  back  to  Plato.        ^  distinctive  appellation.     To  take  the  principle 

of  Contradiction  first.  This  law  Plato  frequently 
employs,  but  the  most  remarkable  passages  are  found  in  the  Phcudo^ 
in  the  Sophista,  and  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Republic? 

This  law  was,  however,  more  distinctively  and 
Law  of  contradic       emphatically   enounced    by   Aristotle.      In   one 

tion  empliaticiillv  „  '  ^     . 

enounced  by  Ari«totu..       H=»^-t^'  ^c  says:  "It  IS  manifest  that  no  one  can 

conceive  to  himself  that  the  same  thing  can  at 
once  be   and  not  be,  for  thus  he  would  hold  repugnant  opinions, 

1  Knig,  Lnifik,  pp.  (J2,  63     This  exposition  For,  in  as  much  as  this  principle  is  not  mate- 

of  the  law  of  Hcafou  urid  T'oiiHequent  does  rial,  it  is  only  a  derivation  of  the  tliree  li ,r 

not  represent  the  Author's  latest  view.     In  a  nial  laws;  and  in  as  niiicli  as  it  is  material,  it 

note  to  the  lJi$riis%,„ni,  p  WHwhcrc  a  similar  cuincirles  with  the  principle  of  Causality,  and 

doctrine  had  been  maintained  in  the  arficle  is  extra-logical."      The   Laws  of   Thought, 

as  originally  published),  he  says:  "The  logi-  pro)K?rly  so  called,  are  thus  reduced  to  three, 

csl  relation  of  Reason  and  Con>f'/innl.  as  morf.  — those   of    Tf/entittj,    Contradiction,    and    Ex- 

than  a  mere  corollary  of  the   law  of  Nnnenn-  clwleit  MiiiiJle.  —  Ed. 

(r^'^V/ion  in  its  tliree  phases,  is,  I  am  confident  „_       „,     .         ,,„     „     ,.            .«,„     „ 

,          .                           „....,  2  .See  P/i<E'/o,  p.  103;  Sophnta.-p.TSi:  Repub- 

of  provin^t,  erroneous."    And  airain,  in  the  ,.     .          ^„„       ..        ,„,        „ 

'           ,        „.^    .._.         .     .  ,      '     „  ^  //c,  IV.  p.  436;  vii.  p.  525.  —  Ed. 

Mine  work,  p  6fJ3:  "The  principle  of  Suffi-  >        i          >         »- 

n>iu  i2«<uon  should  be  excluded  from  Logic.         ^  Meiaph.,\.\\\.  (\v.)c.Z. 
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and  subvert  the  reality  of  truth.  Wherefore,  all  who  attempt  to 
demonstrate,  reduce  everything  to  this  as  the  ultimate  doctrine  ;  for 
this  is  by  nature  the  principle  of  all  other  axioms."  And  in  several 
passages  of  his  Metaphysics,^  in  his  Prior  Analytics^-  and  in  his 
Posterior  Analytics^  he  observes  that  "some  had  attempted  to 
demonstrate  this  principle,  —  an  attempt  which  betrayed  an  igno- 
rance of  those  things  whereof  we  ought  to  require  a  demonstration, 
and  of  those  things  whereof  we  ought  not :  for  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  everything;  as  in  this  case,  we  must  regress  and  re- 
gress to  infinity,  and  all  demonstration  would,  on  that  supposition, 
be  impossible."  . 

Following  Aristotle,  the  Peripatetics  established  this  law  as  the 
highest   principle    of    knowledge.       From    the 

With  the  rcripatet-         ^        ,       a-^^i-  -^       ^  ^    •        i    ^^  i 

.,,,.,,  Greek  Aristotelians   it    obtained  the   name   bv 

ics  the  liighest  priiici-  J 

pie  of  knowledge.  Ob-  which  it  has  Subsequently  been  denominated, 
taiDed  its  name  from  the  principle,  ov  Iciw,  ov  uxiom,  of  Contradiction, 
the  Greek    Aristote-       (x^'^  ^^,  dvriciao-ecos ) .     This  name,  at  least,  is 

lians. 

found  in  the  Commentaries  \)f  Ammonius  and 
Philoponus,  where  it  is  said  to  be  "the  criterion  which  divides  truth 

from  falsehood  throughout  the  universe  of  exist- 

The     Schoolmen,—  iw     mi  i        i  •  i  i         , 

gjj^j,^^  ence.   *     1  he  schoohnen,  in  general,  taught  the 

same  doctrine;  and  Suarez  even  says,  that  the 
law  of  contradiction  holds  the  same  supremacy  among  the  princi- 
ples of  existence.^ 

After  the  decline  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  many  controver- 
sies arose  touching  the  truth,  and  still  more  touching  the  primitive 

or  axiomatic  character,  of  this  lavv.     Some  main- 
Controversies      re-       tfvined  that  it  was  indemonstrable  ;  others  that  it 

specting  the  truth  and  ti-t  ,, 

character  of  this  law.       <^^"'*1  ^^  proved,  but  proved  Only  indirectly  by  a 

reductio  ad  ahsurdum;  while  others,  again,  held 
that  this  could  be  directly  done,  and  that,  consequently,  the  law  of 
Contradiction  was  not  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  first  principle." 

L.  ]ii.  c.  4.  .tS>v  ivrmv  koX  jurj  Sz'tcdj'  Siaipe?  r})  vJ/fiiSoj  (foi 

2  L.  ji.  c.  2.  T-r/j/  a.\r\bi\o.v.     hi  Anal.  PoM.,  1,  i.  c.  xi.  f.  30 

•  '■  *'•  ^'  b.  — Ed.    [Cf.  Aiij^'.istinus  Niphus  Suessanus, 

4  For  tlie  name,  see  Ammonius.  Tn  De  Inter-  /„  ^„„;.  po.,,.^  p  gg,  ed   Paris,  1540.] 
pret..  Comment.,  p.  153  b.  cd.  Aid.  Vonot.  1546. 

rhilopomis,  In  Annl.   Pr.,  p.    1.3  b,  38  b,  ed.  ^  ^^^  [Alstedius,  Artium  Libaalium  Systema 

Venot.   1535.     In  Anal    P,.s<..  p.  30  b,  ed.  Aid.  (8v«)- P  m.     "  Cognitio  a  priori  est  principi- 

Venet.  1534.    The  langua-e quoted  in  the  text  °"""'  '"'*"■  'l"*  "«"'''"  *'"*=''  "'"'=■  ""'"'"''"'^ 

is  nearly  a  translation  of  Ammonius/,.  Categ..  "'  "'^'"  ^«"'  "<"»  "*^    •  •  •  Consule  Mtap/i  , 

,,.         .„      V       V             ,                 V    1     /  Suarezii: — 'Hoc,   innuam,   tenet    primati;m 

p.  140  a.      H   ufv  yap  Kara^acris  Kai  OTrrtcb-  ..          ...                         j...i^ 

,  ,  ,  ^      ,                   J  inter  pnncipia  cognoscendi,  sicut  Deus  inter 

aa-is  ael  iir]  -nafTuv  rwi'  uvtuv  koI  /j.}]  uvtwv  principia  essendi.'  "] 

Siaipe:  Th  ayn^es  Ka\  rh  ^f,tv5os.  Amnion-  6  Cf.  iiu&rez.Disputatio„es  Metap/.ysica,  Disii. 
ii.s  is  followed  by  rhiIoponu.«.  who  says,  -  ;,•;.  4  3  -Ed.  [Alstedius,  Enrydopmclia.  1.  iii., 
Th  8«  tTjs  ayTKpdtreajs  a^icaua  iirl  iravTwv  /xev      Archelogia,  c.  vii.  p.  80] 
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III  like  manner,  its  eiaployment  was  made  a  further  matter  of 
controversy.  Finally,  it  was  disputed  whether  it  were  an  imme- 
diate, native,  or  a  priori  datum  of  intelligence;  or  Avhether  it 
were  an  a  j^osteriori  and  adventitious  generalization  from  experi- 
ence.    The   latter  alternative,  that  it  was  only  an  induction,  was 

maintained  by  Locke.^  This  opinion  was,  how- 
^'^^^l  ever,  validly  refuted  by  Leibnitz,   who  showed 

that  it  IS  admitted  the  moment  the  terms  of  its 
enunciation  are  untlerstood,  and  that  we  implicitly  follow  it  even 
when  we  are  not  explicitly  conscious  of  its  dictate.^  Leibnitz,  in 
some  parts  of  his  works,  seems  to  identify  the  principles  of  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction;  in  others,  he  distinguishes  them,  but  educes 
the  law  of  Identity  out  of  the  law  of  Contradiction.^  It  is  needless 
lo  pursue  the  subsequent  history  of  this  principle,  which  in  latter 

times  has  found  none  to  gainsay  the  necessity 
'"  "-"th  <i«"ied  by       j^j^  J  universality  of  its  truth,  except  among  those 

modern  absolutists.  .  "^       .  ^  o  - 

philosojthers  who,  in  Germany,  have  dreamt  that 
man  is  competent  to  a  cognition  of  the  ab.solute  :  and  as  a  cognition 
of  the  absolute  can  only  be  established  through  positions  repug- 
nant, and,  therefore,  on  logical  principles,  mutually  exclusive,  they 
liave  found  it  necessary  to  start  with  a  denial  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  thought ;  and  so,  in  their  effort  to  soar  to  a  philosophy 
above  logic  and  intelligence,  they  have  subverted  the  conditions  of 
human  ])hilosoj»hy  altogether.  Thus  Schelling  and  Kegel  prudently 
repudiated  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  as 
havin.r  any  application  to  the  absolute;*  while  again  those  philoso- 
phers (as  Cousin)  who  attempt  a  cognition  of  the  absolute  without 
a  preliminary  repudiation  of  the  laws  of  Logic,  at  once  involve 
themselves  in  contradictions,  the  cogency  of  which  they  do  not  deny, 
and  from  which   they  are  wholly  unable  to  extricate  themselves.' 

1  JE«.«^y.  B   i.  ch.  ii.  (  4— Eu.  pointed  out  by  the  latter  in  his  Geschkku  tier 

2  AToufai/i  Emi/.',  |{.  i.  cli    i    J  4-  — Ed  Philosnplii',   (Werke,    xv.    p.    508.)  — Ed.     [On 
•'■  ComparR  Tliemliccr.  S  44.  Monm/olo^if,!,  31,      rejection  of  the  Lo<ricaI  haws,  by  Schellinp;, 

with  iS'uuffaux  £tiau,  J.  i.  ch.  i.  §  10;   1.  iv.  Ile^icl,  etc.,8ei;  Bachniann,  L'hfr  tlic  mitisopliie^ 

ch.  il.  »  1.  —  El)  innntr  Zeit,  p.  218.  ed.  Jena.  1816.     IJfil/aiHi. 

i  See  .Schellinf;,   fo'"  Ich  ti"  Prindp  tier  Phi-  WissunscluiflsUhre,  iv.,  Lnirik.  §  718.     Sigwart, 

lotophi'.  \  Id;   Hegel,  Lo^lk.  b.  ii   c.  2;  Eruyk-  Logik,  J  68,  p.  42,  ed.  1835.     Hcrbart,  De  Priii- 

lopa-lf.    ij   11.0,    119      .'^chellln;^    endeavors    to  ri//io   Ln^i-o  Exclusi  Mulii  inter   Coiilrai/irtnria 

abro);ate  the   principhr  of  ''ontradiction    in  non    vc^liu:endo.    Gotting,    18.33.     Ilarten.'^tein, 

rclntion  to  the  hijfher  philosoi)hy.  by  as>i|iin-  De  Melho'ln  Philnsnphirr.  Loi^irm  Lesi'"'^ 'I'J^trin- 

ing  that  of  Identity;  the  empirical    ontago-  t""'".  .finihiis   nun  t-rmhinniln,    Lipsia;.  18.35. 

niim  between  est  and   non-'i'o  bein;^  m'Tfefl  On  the  logical  and  metaphysical  significar.ce 

in    the   icli-ntitv  of   the  absolute  <?o.     Hegel  of  the  p;i:  ciple  of  ('out radiction.  .'^e'-  Plat- 

rpjrard"  both  prinripled  nliV-p  8' valid  oidv  for  ner.  Phil.  A/ih.A.  S  ''"3.  and   Kant,   Kriuk  <l 

the  finite  t'odemtandinp.  and  a*  inrpplieable  reinert  Vernunfl.  p.  101.  ed,  1790] 

to  fh<.  liffher  procef'ei"  of  the  T?ea»on      Thi«  •'  See  the  Author's  criticism  of  Cousin,  Dis- 

difle  ence  between  the  two  philosophers  is  cw.noni,  p.  1  fJ  *«?.  — Ed. 
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But  this  by  the  way,  and  on  a  subject  which  at  present  you  cannot 
all  be  supi)Ose(l  to  uiKlerstand. 

The  law  of  Exchuled  Middle  between  two  contradictories  re- 
mounts, as  I  have  said,  also  to  Plato,  though  the 

,aw   o       xc  u  e         Second  Alcibiades.  the  dialoi^ue  in  which  it  is 

Middle.  " 

most  clearly  expressed,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
spurious.'     It  is  also  in   the  fragments  of  Pseiulo-Archytas,  to  be 

found  in  Stobaeus.^     It  is  explicitly  and  em[)liat- 
Expiicitiy  enounced       j^^^|]     enounced  by  AHstotlc  in   many  i)assages 

bv  Ariftolle.  ,        ,  .    i  •        t,  r  7  ,     •••        •       ^ 

both  of  his  Metaphysics  (1.  m.  (iv.)  c.  7.)  and 
of  his  Analytics^  both  Prior  (1.  i.  c.  2)  and  Posterior  (1.  i.  c.  4).  In 
the  first  of  these,  he  says :  "  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  exist 
any  medium  between  contradictory  opposites,  but  it  is  necessary 
either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  everything  of  everything."  And  his  ex- 
pressions are  similar  in   the  other  books.     Cicero   says  "that  the 

foundation    of    Dialectic   is,    that   whatever    is 

CiCGro 

enounced  is  either  true  or  false."  This  is  from 
his  Academics  (1.  ii,  c.  xxix.),  and  there  are  parallel  passages  in  his 
Topics  (c.  xiv.)  and  his  De  Oratore  (1.  ii.  c.  xxx.).  This  laAv,  though 
universally  recognized  as  a  principle  in  the  Greek  Peripatetic  school, ' 
and  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  only  received  the  distinctive 
appellation  by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a  comparatively  modern 
date."     I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  the  term  principiunx  ex- 

clusi  medii  in  any  author  older  than  the  Leib- 
aumgaren.  nitzian   Baumgartcn,^  though  Woli""  speaks  of 

the  exclusio  incdii  inter  contradictoria. 

The  law  of  Identity,  I  stated,  was  not  explicated  as  a  coordinate 

principle  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.    The 

Law  of  Identity.  earliest  anthov  in  whom  I  have  found  this  done. 

Antoniu.s  Andreas. 

is  Antonius  Andreas,  a  scholar  of  Scotus,  Mho 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  besfinninir  of  the  four- 
teenth  century.  The  schoolman,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentary of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,'^  —  a  commentary  which  is  full 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  original  views, —  not  only  asserts  to  the 
law  of  Identity  a  coordinate  dignity  with  the  law  of  Contradiction, 

1  SeconrI  Alcibiarhs,   p.   139.      See   also    So-  nseus  Elementa  Logica,  I.  li.  c.  14,  [p.  172,  ed. 
p/iis<a,  p.  11.50  — Kd.  1G03.    "  Contradicentium  usus  explicatur  uno 

2  Edoga.  l.ii.  c.  2,  p.  1^8,  cd.  Antwerp,  1575;  nxiotnate:  —  C'ontradicentia  non  possunt  de 

Part  ii.  toni.  1.  p.  22,  ed.  Heeren      Cf.  Simpli-  eodom  .simul  esse  vera;   et  uecessarium  est 

cius.  III  Anst.   CaUg.,  pp.  97,  103,  ed.   Basil,  contradicentiunj  alterum  cuilibet  rei  conven- 

15)1  — To  ire,  alterum  non  convenire''  —  Ed] 

"•  Lex  rontrculirtnriarum,  princinium   contradi-  j    nr .      i      •        ,  m\        t- 

'  '^        '  ■»  MHaphysica,  §  10.  —  Kd. 

centivm    (sc.   prnpositinnum),    as    Used    in    the 

schools,  included   the  law  of  Contradiction         ''  O'e'"?'",  §§  52,  53. 

and  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.    See  Moli-         G  Quastio  v.  p.  21  a,  ed.  Venet.,  1513.  —  Ed 
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l>nt,  ngainst  Aristotle,  he  maintains  that  the  principle  of  Identity 
ami  not  the  principlo  of  Contrailiction,  is  the  one  absolutely  first. 
The  formula  in  whic-li  Antlveas  expressed  it  was  Ens  est  ens.  Sub- 
se»piently  to  tliis  author,  the  question  concerning  the  relative  prior- 
ity of  tlie  two  laws  of  Identity  and  of  Contradiction  became  one 
nUK-h  agitated  in  the  schools ;  though  there  were  also  found  some 
wlio  asserted  to  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  this  supreme  rank.' 

Leibnitz,  as  I  have  said,  did   not  always  distin- 
guish  the  pnnciples  of  Identity  and  ot  Contra- 
diction.    ]>y  AVolf  tlie  former  was  styled  the  principle  of  Certainty, 

{principiutn   Certitudinis);'-   but  he,  no    more 

than  Leibnitz  liimself,  sufficiently  discriminated 

between  it  and  the  law  of  Contradiction.     This  was,  however,  done 

by  Biuimgarten,  another  distinguished  follower 

Uaumgarten.  r>  t     -i      •       •»         i   r-  i  •       -  ■•        it 

oi  Leibnitz,'  and  irom  liim  it  received  tlie  name 
of  the  principle  of  Position,  that  is,  of  Affirmation  or  Identity, 
(principium  Positionis  sive  Identitatis),  —  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  universally  known.  This  principle  has  found  greater  favor,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  absolutist  philosophers,  than  those  of  Contradiction 

and  Excluded  Middle.    By  Fichte  and  Schelling 

Fichte  and  Soiiei-       jj^  ^xns  been  placed  as  the  primary  principle  of  all 

'"jj^    I  philosophy.*    Ilegel  alone  subjects  it,  along  with 

the  other  laws  of  thought,  to  a  rigid  but  falla- 
cious criticism;  and  rejects  it  along  with  them,  as  belonging  to  that 
lower  sphere  of  knowledge,  which  is  conversant  only  with  the  rela- 
tive and  finite/ 

The  fourth  law,  that  of  Reason  and  Conse- 

Law  of  Keason  and       quent,  which  Stands  ;iparl  by  itself  from  the  other 

.oii«<iuci.  .  three,  was,  like  the  laws  of  Contradiction  and 

Ri-cogiiized  by  riato  . 

and  Arigtoue.  Excludcd  Middle,  recognized  by  Plato.''    He  lays 

it  down  as  a  postulate  of  reason,  to  admit  noth- 
ing without  a   cause ;    and    the    same    is  frequently  done    by  his 

scholar  Aristotle.'     Both,  however,  in  reference 

,.,.,,  to   this   pnnciiik',   cinrjluv   the   ambiguous  term 

cause    (airta   ahiov).      Aristotle,   indeed,  distin- 

gui.shes  the  law  of  Reason,  as  the  ideal  principle  of  knowledge  {apx^ 

I  [Alex.  deAIcx,  Tn  Arl.n.  Mtinph.,  iv.  t.  9]  ^  Mnnphyskn.  (  11.  — Ed. 

Compare  .Suarez,  Ditp-  M'tui>k.,  Dlfp.  iii.  ',  3.  *  .See  l-iclite,  GruH'/tftse  tUr  sfsnmmt'n  Wis- 

Alexander  profexsett  to  a;,'ree  •willi  Arixlotle  H'tiHliaflnUUrr^  \   1.  .Schelling,  Vom  Jch,  ^  7. — 

in  j?ivlnt'   the  flr«f   jilace  to  the  principle  of  Kn. 

<^'ontra'liciion,  but,  in   fact,  he  identifiPH  it  •' .See  above,  p.  64,  note  4.  —  Kt>. 

with  that  of  Excluded  Middle,  rte  quovit  affir-  «  P/tUebun,  p.  26.  —  Ed. 

matio  tv7  nf»atio  —  Ed.  7  C  g.  Annl  Po.»'  ,  ii.  16;  Pliiji  .  il.  3;  Mtlapk.. 

■■i  Ontologia,  j  55,  285.  —  Pa>  J.  1   3;   lihn.,  ii.  23  —  V.M. 
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rrj<:  yvwcreu)^,  pHndpiuni   cognoscendi)^  from   the   real  principle  of 
Production,  {apxh  ""^^  yereVcw?,  principium  Jiendi, — principium  es- 

sendl)}     J>v  Cicero,  the  axiom   of  reason    and 
J'^^^°\     ,  consociuent  was,  in  like  manner,  comprehended 

The  Schoolmen.  ^  '  '  ' 

under  the  formula,  jilhilfihie  causa^-  —  a  formula 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen ;  although  they,  after  Aristotle,  distin- 
guished under  it  the  ratio  essendL  and  the  ratio  cognoscendi. 

In  modern  times,  tlie  attention  of  philosophers  w;!s  called  to  this 

law  of  Leil)nitz,  who,  on  the  two  pi-inciples  of 

Leibnitz  called  at-       ]{eason  and  of  Contradiction,  founded  the  whole 

leiition  to  Law  of  Suf-  .._  /.    i  •  i  -i  i       "        t-'     t  i         i 

ficient  Reason  edifice  OX   liis  ])hilosopliy. '       Under   the    latter 

law,  as  I  haA'e  mentioned,  he  comprehended, 
howcAcr,  the  principle  of  Identity;  and  in  the  former  he  did  not 
sufficiently  discriminate,  in  terms,  the  law  of  Causality,  as  a  real 
principle,  from  tiic  law  of  Reason,  properly  so  called,  as  a  formal  or 
ideal  principle.  To  this  axiom  he  gave  various  denominations, — 
now  calling  it  the  juinciple  of  Determining  Reason,  now  the  princi- 
ple of  Sufficient  Reason,  and  now  the  pnnciple  of  Convenience  or 
Agreement  {convenientia) ;  making  it,  in  its  real  relation,  the  ground 
of  all  existence;  in  its  ideal,  the  ground  of  all  positive  knowledge. 
On  this  subject  there  was  a  celebrated  controversy  between  Leibnitz 
■  nd  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  —  a  controversy  on  this,  as  on  other  points, 
eminently  worthy  of  your  study.  The  documents  in  which  this  con- 
troversy is  contained,  were  published  in  the  English  edition  under 
(he  title,  A  collection  of  Papers  xohich  passed  between  thelate  learned 
Mr.  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  years  1715  and  1716,  relatinfj 
to  the  Principles  of  Katxiral  Philosophy  and  Beligion.,  London, 
1717." 

Wolf,  the  most  distinguished  follower  of  Leibnitx,  employs  the 

formula  —  "Nothino:  is  without  a  sufficient  i-e:> 
Wolf.  ,       .     .  ,  ,       •     .  1        • 

son  why  it  is,  rather  tlian  wliy  it  is  not;  tliat  is, 

if  anything  is  supposed  to  be  (ponitxr  esse).,  something  also  must 

be  supposed,  whence  it  may  be  understood  why  the  same  is  rather 

than    is   not."^      He    blames    the    schoolmen   for    confiisin£r  reason 

(ratio)  with  cause  (causa) :  but  his  censure  equally  aj)plies  to  his 

inr.ster  Leibnitz,  as  to  them  and  Aristotle;  for  all  of  these  philoso- 

])hers,  though  they  <'id  not  confound  the  two  principles,  employed 

ambiguous  terms  to  denote  them. 

1  JIf'.'7p,';..  iv.  (v  )  1  — r.D.  or  Identity  is  afsr.mcd  as  tlie  ."om  drtion  cJ 

-  De  Divinntinitr,  a.  c.  2S.  —  Ed  all   matliematic?  and  that  of  SnT  cici.t  U;':; 

"  See  Thecrikie^  j  44.     Mnna'Jolosie,  §§  31,32.  son  as  the  foundation  of  natural  philosopl:;- 

-  -  Kd.                                                           ■  —  Ed. 

■1  See  ej-pecially   Leibnitz"?  Second  Letter,  5  Sec  Fischer's  LogiJc.  [§  59,  p  .38,  ed.  1838 

11.  20,  in  whicfi  tl;o  jriiicip'.e  of  Contradiction  Compare  Wolf,  Ontologia,  §§  70,  71.  —  Ed.] 
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Tlio    Leibnitian    doctrine  of  tlie  universality  of  the  law  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  both  as  a  ])riTiciple  of  existence 
Di.H-u!!*uiii  regnrd-       .j„,{  ,,j'  tiiongj^t^  excitcd  nuich  discussion  among 

doctrine  of  the  law  of  ^Jjc  plulosopliers,  uiorc  particularly  ot  Germany. 
Sufficient  Reason.  In  tlic  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  some  con- 

troverted the  validity  of  the  principle,  others 
attempted  to  restrict  it.'  Among  other  arguments,  it  is  alleged,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  former  opinion,  if  the  principle  be  admitted, 
that  everything  must  have  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  rather  than 
why  it  is  not,  —  on  this  hypothesis,  error  itself  will  have  such  a  rea- 
son, and,  therefore,  must  cease  forthwith  to  be  error.^ 

3Iany  philosophers,  as  Wolf  and  Baumgarten,  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  this  principle  by  the  principle  of  Contradiction  ;  while 
othei-s,  with  better  success,  showed  that  all  such  demonstrations 
were  illogical.^ 

In  tlie  more  recent  systems  of  philosophy,  the  universality  and 
necessity  of  the  axiom  of  Reason  has,  with  other  logical  laws,  been 
controverted  and  rejected  by  speculators  on  the  absolute.'* 

1  As  Feuerlin  and  Daries.  See  Bachmann,  ^  [liiesewetter,  AUgfmeine  Log;ik,V.  i.  p.  57]; 
Lopk,  p  56,  Leipsig,  1828;  Cf.  De^^eriindo,  compare  LrrUires  on  Metaphysics,  ii.  pp.  396, 
Hht.  romp,  lies  Syst.  de  Phil.,  t.  ii.  p.  145,  ed.      397,  notes.  —Ed. 

1804.  —  Ed.  *  [On    principle    of   Double   Negation  as 

2  See  r>uchmaun,  Logik,  p.  5G.  Willi  flic  anotlier  law  of  Thought,  .sec  Fries,  Ln^i/c,  J 
foregoing  hiistory  of  the  laws  of  Thought,  41,  p.  190;  Calkcr,  Denktehre  oder  Logik  und 
compare  the  eame  author,  Logik,  §  18-31. —  Diahktik,  §  1G5,  p.  453;  Beaeke,  Lehrbuch  der 
Ed.  Logik,  §  64,  p.  41. j 


LECTURE     VI. 

STOICHEIOLOOY. 
SECTION    L  — NOETIC. 

THE   FUNDAMENTAL   LAWS    OF   THOUGHT  —  THEIR   CLASSIFJ- 

CATION   AND   IMPORT. 

Having  concluded  the  Introductory  Questions,  we  entered,  in 
our  last  Lecture,  upon  our  science  itself.  The 
ecapi  u  a  ion.  ^^_^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Pure  Logic  is  the  Doctrine  of  Ele- 

ments, or  that  which  considers  the  conditions  of  mere  or  p(;ssible 
thinking.  These  elements  are  of  two  kinds,  —  they  are  either  the 
fundamental  laws  of  thought  as  regulating  its  necessary  products,  or 
they  are  the  products  themselves  as  legulated  by  those  laws.  The 
fundamental  laws  aie  four  in  numbei-,  —  the  law  of  Identity,  the  law 
of  Contradiction,  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  law  of  Reason 
and  Consequent.^  The  products  of  thought  are  three, —  1°,  Con- 
cepts or  Notions  ;  2°,  Judgments  ;  and,  3°,  Reasonings.  In  our  last 
Lecture,  we  considered  the  first  of  these  two  parts  of  the  doctrine 
of  elements,  and  I  went  through  the  general  explanation  of  the  con- 
tents and  import  of  the  four  laws,  and  their  history.  Without  re- 
capitulating what  was  then  stated,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  certain 
general  observations,  which  may  be  suggested  in  relation  to  the  four 
laws. 

And,  first  of  all,  I  may  remark,  that  they  naturally  fall  into  two 
classes.     The  first  of  these   classes  consists  of 

General  observations  /.  t  i         •  ^  i-      • 

ia  relation  to  the  four  the  three  principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
iiindamentai  laws  of  and  Excluded  Middle  ;  the  second  comprehends 
thought.     These   fall       ^^^^  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  alone. 

into  two  classes.  m,  .        ,        . ,.        .         .      /.  i     t    i       i  ^i        i-a.- 

This  classification  is  founded  both  on  the  aitter- 
ent  reciprocal  connection  of  the  laws,  and  on  the  diflTerent  nature  of 
their  results. 

In  the  first  place,  in   regard  to  the  difference  of  connection   be- 
tween the  laws  themselves,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  first  three 

1  See,  however,  p.  62,  note  1.— Ed. 
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staiul   in  a  far   more    jiroximate  relation  to  each   otlier  than  to  the 

fourth.      The    lirst    three    are,  indeed,    so    inti- 

Tiiis   ciHS'iiication        Hiatel}'  connectcd,  that  tliougli   it  has  not  even 

loumied,  1".  u..   .lie       ^^^^^^   attempted    to  carry  them   up  into  a  higher 

difli-rviice   of  coiinec-  ...  '•    ,  ,  '  .  ^, 

tiou  u..t«eeu  the  laws  I'lMuiple,  and  though  the  various  and  contradic- 
theiiL^ives.  tory  cndeavors  tliat   have  h-^en   made  to  elevate 

one  or  other  into  an  antecedent,  and  to  degrade 
others  ir.to  consecjuents,  have  only  shown,  by  their  failure,  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  three  to  one;  still  so  intimate  is  their 
connection,  that  each  in  fact  sup|)oses  the  others.  They  are  like  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle  ;  not  the  same,  not  reducible  to  unity,  each 
preten<ling  with  e(jual  right  to  a  jtrior  consideration,  and  each,  if 
considerecl  first,  giving  in  its  own  existence  the  existence  of  the 
other  two.  This  intimacy  of  relation  does  not  subsist  between  the 
principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  and  the  three  other  laws; 
they  do  not,  in  the  same  necessaiy  manner,  suggest  each  other  in 
thought.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  diflerent  nature 
of  their  results;  and  this  is  the  second  subject  of  our  consideration.' 
In  the  second    place,  then,  the  distinction  of  the  four  laws  into 

two  classes  is  not  only  warranted  by  the  differ- 
2^.  On  fi.e  .lifToicnci;       qj^(.q  ^f  i]^^,\y  mutual  de|)endence  in  thought,  but, 

likewise,  l>y  the  ditierence  ot  the  end  which  the 

two    clueses   severally  •' 

accomplish  ^^^'O  classes  Severally  accomj)lish.     For  the  first 

three  laws  not  only  stand  apail  by  themselves 
(forming,  as  it  were,  a  single  principle  viewed  in  three  different 
aspects),  but  they  necessitate  a  result  very  different,  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree,  from  that  determined  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent. The  difference  in  their  lesiilt  consists  in  this,  — whatever 
vicjlates  the  laws,  whether  of  Identity,  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Ex- 
cluded Michlle,  we  feel  to  be  absolutely  imjjossible,  not  only  in 
thought  I>ut  in  existence.  Thus  we  cannot  attribute  even  to  Om- 
nipotence the  power  of  making  a  thing  different  from  itselfj  of  mak- 
ing a  thing  at  once  to  be  and  not  to  be,  of  m.iking  a  thing  neither 
to  be  nor  not  to  be  These  three  l.iws  thus  determine  to  us  tiie 
"Sphere  of  ])ossibility  and  of  impossibiiit}';  and  this  not  merely  in 
thought  but  in  reality,  not  only  logically  but  metaphysically.  Very 
different  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent.  This 
principle  merely  excludes  from  tlie  sphere  of  ])Ositive  thought  what 
we  cannot  com))reh('nil ;  for  whatever  we  com]>r('hend,  that  through 
wlijch  wc  comprehend  it  is  its  reason.     What,  therefore,  violates  the 

1  For  •  later  derelofnnent  of  the  Author's  philosophy  as  regards  the  distinction  here  inrti 
cated,  tee  Duausions,  p.  6(/2  et  $tt/.  — Ku. 
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law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  merely,  in  virtue  of  this  law  becomes 
a  logical  zero;  that  is,  we  are  compelled  to  tiiink  it  as  unthinkable, 
but  not  to  thiiik  it,  though  actiially  non-existent  subjectively  or  in 
thought,  as  therefore  actu.illy  non-existent  (>bjc( lively  or  in  reality. 
And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  law  of  lleason  and  Consequent 
not  equally  determine  the  sphere  of  general  j)OSsibility,  as  the  laws 
of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle  V  Why  are  we  to 
view  the  unthinkal>le  in  the  one  c:.se  not  to  be  e(jually  impos.sible  in 
reality,  as  the  unthinkable  in  the  others  Some  ])hilosophers  have, 
on  the  one  h<and,  asserted  to  the  Deity  the  power  of  reconciling  con- 
tradictions;- while,  on  the  other,  a  greater  number  have  made  the 

conceivable  in  human  thought  the  gauge  of  the 
Two  counter  opin-       possible  in  existence.     What  warrants  us,  it  may 

ions     refrardiiig     the         i  i       i     ^  i  ^i  •*  i' 

,.   .^      "       ,.   ,.  be  asked,  to  condemn   these   ori  osite    inoced- 

limits      of      objective  '  . 

possibility.  iwes  as  equally  uuphilosophical  ?     In  answer  to 

this,  though  the  matter  belongs  more  properly 
to  Metaphysic  than  to  Logic,  1  may  say  a  few  words,  wliich,  how- 
ever, I  am  .aware,  cannot,  by  many  of  you,  be  as  yet  adequately 
understood. 

To  deny  the  universal  ajjplication  of  tlie  first  three  laws,  is,  in 
fact,  to  subvert  the  reality  of  thought ;  and  as  this  subversion  is 
itself  an  act  of  thought,  it  in  fact  annihilates  itself. 

When,  for  example,  I  say  that  A  is,  and  then  say  that  A  is  not, 

by  the  second  assertion  I  sublate  or  take  away 

The      respective       what,  by  the  first   assertion,  I  posited   or  laid 

spheres  of   the   two       down  ;    thought,   in  the  one  case,  undoing   by 

classes  or'  the  laws  of  .  i  •         i  i  •      i       i     i  «•     •    ' 

thought  defined  and       negation  what,  in  the  other,  it  had   by  aft.  rna- 

iiiustrated.  tiou    douc.      But   when   it   is  asserted,  that  A 

To  deny  the  uuiver-       existing  and  A  non-cxistiug  are  at  once  true, 

sal  application  of  the  i     j.    i  a1  •     •        i     "i      t».   •         r       ^i     ^  «• 

*'  what  does  tins  im])ly  .■'     It  implies  that  negation 

first   three  laws,  is  to  ,  .  .  ^    . 

subvert  the  reality  of  ''"^^  affirmation  correspond  to  nothing  out  of  the 
thought.  mind  —  that    there    is    no    agreement,   no   disa- 

greement between  thouglit  and  its  objects ;  and 
this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  merely 
empty  sounds.  For  if  we  only  think  by  affirmation  and  negation, 
and  if  these  ax'e  only  as  they  are  exclusive  of  each  other,  it  follows, 
that  unless  existence  and  non-existence  be  opposed  objectively  in 
the  same  manner  as  affirmation  and  negation  are  o))posed  subjec- 
tively, all  our  thought  is  a  mere  illusion.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  who 
would  assert  the  possibility  of  contradictions  being  at  once  true, 
in  fact  annihilate  the  possibility  of  truth  itself,  and  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  thought. 

1  Compare  Le  Clerc,  Logica,f.  ii.  c.  3. —Ed. 
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But  this  is  not  the  cnse  when  we  den v  the  universnl,  the  absolute 

apjilieation   of  the   law   of  Reason  and   Conse- 

itut  this  is  not  in-       (jiieiit.     WIkii    I    say  that  a  thing  may  be,  of 

voivedinthedeuiaiof       wluch  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  (that  is, 

the  uuiven>al  upiilicn-         ,  ....  ,, 

,  ,    ,       ,.  „  b}'  conceivinsj  it  as  tl)e  consequent  of  u  certain 

tiou  of  the  law  ol  Koa-  j  s  i 

Kon  and  Cousequeut.         reason),  I  only  say  that  thought  is  limited;  but, 

within  its  limits,  I  do  not  deny,  I  do  not  sub- 
vert, its  truth.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  shown  that  thought 
is  thus  limited?  How  is  it  shown  that  the  inconceivable  is  not  an 
index  of  the  impossible,  and  that  those  philosoj)hers  who  have  em- 
pU)yed  it  as  the  criterion  of  the  absurd,  are  themselves  guilty  of 
.ibsurdity?  This  is  a  matter  which  will  come  under  our  considera- 
tion at  another  time  and  in  its  jiroper  place;  at 
This  law  shown  in  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  general 
Kencrai  not  to  be  the       ^j^^^  ^^^  hvpothesis  which  makes  the  thinkable 

measure    of  objective  "      o 

po.-<iibiiit>-.  the  measure  of  the  possible,  brings  the  ])rinciple 

of  Reason  and  Consequent  at  once  into  collision 
wit^i  the  three  higher  laws,  and  this  hypothesis  itself  is  thus  reduced 
at  once  to  contradiction  and  absurdity.  For  if  we  take  a  compre- 
hen-sive  view  of  the  phrenomena  of  thought,  we  shall  find  that  all 
that  we  can  ])Ositively  think,  that  is,  all  that  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  lies  between  t\v(j  oppo- 
site poles  of  thought,  which,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  cannot,  on 
the  jirinciples  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  both  be  true,  but  of 
which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  one  or  the  other 
must.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  any  of  the  general  objects  of  our 
knowledge.  Let  us  take  body,  or  rather,  since  body  as  extended  is 
included  under  extension,  let  us  take  extension  itself,  oi-  space. 
Now,  extension  alone  will  exhibit  to  us  two  pairs  of  contradictory 
inconceivaVjles,  that  is,  in  all,  four  incom])rehensibles,  but  of  which, 
though  all  are  equally,  unthinkable,  and,  on  the  hypothesis  in  ques- 
tion, all,  therefore,  equally  impossible,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  to  admit  some  two  as  true  and  necessary. 

Extension,  tlien,  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part; 
and,  in   each   aspect,  it  affords  us  two  incogitable  contradictoiies. 

1°,  Taking  it  as  a  whole:  —  space,  it  is  evident. 
My  reference  to  Kx-       ^^^.^  ^,^^^]^^^.  ^^^  limited,  that  is,  have  an  end,  a 

^yj^j^i^  Circumference;    or   unliinited,   tiiat   is,   liave   no 

end,  no  circumference.  These  are  contradictory 
HUjtpositions ;  both,  therefore,  cannot,  but  one  must,  be  trtie.  Now 
let  us  try  jiositively  to  comprehend,  jtositively  to  conceive,  the  pos- 
sibility of  either  of  these  two  mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  Can 
we  represent  or  realize. in  thought  extension  as  absolutely  limited? 
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in  other  worils,  can  we  mentally  hedge  rounrl  the  whole  of  space, 

conceive  it  absolutely  bounded,  that  is,  so  that  beyond  its  boundary 

,  there    is   no    outlying,   no    surrounding,   space? 

spnce  or  extension       rpj^j^  is  impossible.     Wliatever  compass  of  space 

us  iibsolulelv  bouiitk'd,  .  ....  „    , 

,,.,,,■  we  may  inclose  by  any  Innitation  of  thouLiht,  we 

shall  find  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  lianscend- 
ing  these  limits.  Nav,  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  but  transcend 
them  ;  for  we  are  unable  to  think  any  extent  of  space  except  as 
within  a  still  ulterior  space,  of  which,  let  us  think  till  the  powers  of 
thinking  fail,  we  can  never  reach  the  circumference.  It  is  thus 
impossible  for  us  to  think  space  as  a  totality,  that  is,  as  absolutely 
boimded,  but  all-containing.  We  may,  therefore,  lay  down  this  first 
c\;;e;ue  rs  inconceivable.     We  cannot  think  space  as  limited. 

Let  us  now  consider  its  contradictory;  can  we  comprehend  the 

possibility  of  infinite  or  unlimited   space  ?     To 

Space  unlimited  in-       suppose  this  is  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms; 

conceivable,    as    con-         .     .  i         i     i        •  -i  i  i-t-r 

tradictoiy.  ^^  '^  ^^  com|)rehend  the  incomprehensible,      vv  e 

think,  we  conceive,  we  comprehend,  a  thing,  only 
as  we  think  it  as  within  or  under  something  else;  but  to  do  this  of 
the  infinite  is  to  think  the  infinite  as  finite,  which  is  contradictory 
and  absurd. 

Xow,  here  it  may  be  asked,  how  have  we  then  the  word  infinite.^ 
How  have  we  the  notion  which  this  word  ex- 
Objection  from  the       presses?      The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 

unme   and    notion   of  .,.,,..-.  „  .   .  , 

the  Infinite  obviated.         ^=^"1*^^^  "'  ^he  distinction  of  positive  and  negative 

thought.      We   have    a   positive    concept   of  a 

thing,  when  we  think  it  by  the  qualities  of  which  it  is  the  comple- 
ment.    But  as  the  attribution  of  qualities  is  an 

Distinction  of  posi-       affirmation,  as  affirmation  and  negation  are  rela- 
tive     and       negative         ^ .  ■,  ,      .  ,  ,       •  t 

tives,  and  as  relatives  are  known  oulv  m   and 

thought  and  notion.  ' 

through  each  other,  we  cannot,  therefore,  have  ii 
consciousness  of  the  affirmation  of  any  quality,  without  having  at 
the  same  time  the  correlative  consciousness  of  its  negation.  Xow, 
the  one  consciousness  is  a  positive,  the  other  consciousness  is  a  neg- 
ative notion.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  a  negative  notion  is  only  the 
neo-ation  of  a  notion;  we  think  onlv  by  the  attribution  of  certain 
qualities,  and  the  negation  of  these  qualities  and  of  this  attribution, 
is  simply,  in  so  far,  a  denial  of  our  flunking  at  all.  As  affirmation 
always  su<r<rests  nesration,  every  iiosit've  notion  must  likewise  sui;- 
crest  a  negative  notion  ;  and  a;?  lano-uap-e  is  the  -efiex  of  thou<rht, 
the  positive  and  negative  notions  are  exnrepsed  by  positive  and 
neofative  names.  Thus  it  is  with  the  infinite.  The  fi-ute  is  the  only 
object  of  real  or  positive  thought ;  it  Is  tbav,  alone  which  we  think 

10 
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by  the  attribution  of  determinate   cliaracters  ;  the   infinite,  on  the 
eontrary,  is  oonreived  only  by  the  thinking  away  of  every  cluiracter 

by   which   the   finite   was  conceived ;    in   other 
iUv    iniiiiite    ex-       words,    We   couceive  it    only    as    inconceivable. 
I  Ills   relation    oi   the    mnnite    to    the    finite    is 
shown,  indee«l,  in  the  terms  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  every  Umgn.ige.     Thus  in   Latin,  injiaitum ;  in  Greek, 
avtipuv;  in  German,  annndlich  /  in  all  of  whidi  original  tongues  the 
word  expressive  of  the  infinite  is  only  a  negative  expression  of  the 
finite  or  limited.     Thus  the  very  objection  from  the  existence  of  a 
name  ami  notion  of  the  infinite,  when   analyzed,  only  proves  more 
fle.-irly  that   the  infinite  is  no  object  of  thought;  that  we  conceive 
it,  not  in  itself,  but  only  in  correlation  and  contrast  to  the  finite. 
The  indefinite  is,  however,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  infin- 
ite; though  there  are  hardly  two  notions  which. 
The  huiefliiite  and       ^vithout  being  contradictory,  difter  more  widelv. 

Infinite,  — how  distill-  •     ^    a    ■.      \  1  •      .•  ..1        ■    a    -. 

(Tuisbed.  ^^^^  indefinite  has  a  subjective,  the  infinite  an 

oljtjective  relation.  The  one  is  merely  the  nega- 
tion of  the  actual  apprehension  of  limits,  the  other  the  negation  of 
the  possible  existence  of  limits. 

But  to  return  whence  we  have  been  earned,  it  is  manifest  that 

we  can  no  more  realize  the  thought  or  concep- 

Space  a^   bounded       tion  of  infinite,  unbounded.  Or  unlimited  space, 

ind  ^I(ace  as  unbound-  .1  i-         ,1  ^-  c       n    -^ 

...  .  tlian  we  can  realize  tlie  concoi)tion  or  a  finite  or 

n\    benif;   two   incon-  ' 

:eivabie  coi.tradicto-  absolutely  bounded  spacc.  But  these  two  incon- 
'ie«,  the  lawof  lieason  ccivablcs  are  reciprocal  contradictories,  and  if 
jnd  tonK.,,uent  can-       ^^.^,  j,,.^,  u„;,i^i(.  ^q  comprehend  the  possibility  of 

flot,    fherefoie,    form  .   ,  ,  •,       1  1  •       •    1  ^  -r-i 

•he  criterion  of  objec-  ^*'t>'^*'"'    ^^'"^e'   llOWeVCr,  OU    the    l)rinciple    of  Ex- 

five  poseibility.  clude<l   Middle  one  or  other  must  be  admitted, 

the  hypothesis  is  manifestly  false,  that  ])roi)08e8 
the  subjective  or  formal  law  of  Reason  and  consequent  as  the  crite- 
rion of  real  or  objective  possil/dity. 

It  is  needless  to  show  that  the  same  result  is  given   by  the  expei-- 

iment  made  on  extension  considered  as  a  part, 

"^'^  further  nhown       ,,^  ,]ivisibl,..      ]Iere,  if  We  attemi)t  to  divide  ex- 

by  referenc<!  to  P^xleii-  ...  1     n  •   1 

Aon    2^  Ah  a  I'art  tension  in  thought,  we  .shall  neither,  on  the  one 

hand,  succeed  in  conceiving  the  ]>ossibility  of  an 
absolute  minimum  of  space,  that  is,  a  minimum  ex  hypothesi  ex- 
tended, Vjut  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  di\isible  into  parts,  nor, 
on  the  other,  of  c  irrying  on  this  <]ivision  to  infinity.  Jjut  as  these 
are  contradictory  o)<posite.s,  they  again  aiford  a  simil.ir  refutation  of 
the  hyfu'theMis  in  question. 
But  the  game  conclusion  is  reached  by  simply  considering  the 
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hnv  of  Keason  and  Consequent  in  itself.     This  law  enjoins  —  Tliink 

nothing  without  a  reason  why  we  must  think  it  ; 
3^  By  reference  to       ^j^.^j.   j^^  ^,,i„].    i,(,i],i„  .  ^,:^^,^,,,^  .^^  contained   in, 

tlio  law  of  Keasoii  and  , 

Con.se.iueut  if-self.  *''^     evolved     OUt    of,     SOIUetlling     else     Whldl     Wf 

already  know.  Now,  this  reason, — this  some- 
thing else, — in  obedience  to  this  very  law,  must,  as  itself  kri<jwn, 
be  itself  a  consequent  of  some  other  antecedent ;  and  this  antece- 
dent be  again  the  consequent  of  some  anterior  or  higher  reason; 
and  so  on,  ad  iiijinituni.  But  the  human  mind  is  not  possessed  of 
infinite  powers,  or  of  an  infinite  series  of  reasons  and  consequents; 
on  the  contrary,  its  faculties  are  very  limited,  and  its  stock  of  knowl- 
edge is  very  small.  To  erect  this  law,  therefore,  into  a  standanl  of 
existence,  is,  in  fact,  to  bring  down  the  infinitude  of  the  univei-se  to 
the  finitude  of  man,  —  a  proceeding  than  which  nothing  can  be  im- 
agined more  absurd.  The  fact  is,  that  the  law 
The  laws  of  Reason       ^f  Reason  and  Consequent  can,  with  the  law  of 

and  Consequent,  etc.,         ^  ,    -p,^     .      ...i        i  c     c^    \     ^  t 

,     , ,    .       , .  ,  Cause  and  Jinect,  the   law  oi    Substance    and 

leducible  to  a  higher  ' 

principle.  Phsenomcnon,  etc.,  be,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  all 

reduced  to  one  higher  principle,  —  a  principle 
which  explains  from  the  very  limitation  of  the  human  mind,  from 
the  very  imbecility  of  its  powers,  a  great  variety  of  phajnomena, 
which,  trom  the  liberality  of  philosophers,  have  obtained  for  their 
solution  a  number  of  positive  and  special  principles.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  discussion  which  would  here  be  out  of  place.^  What,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  that. 
Summary  statement       ^^q^jig  ^j^g  |j,.gj.  ^hree  laws  of  thought  are  of  an 

of  the  spheres  of  the  i       i  -i         •  ^  t      r  ^    •  ^ 

,        ,. .,       , ,  absolute  and  universal  coijency,  the  lourth  is  onlv 

laws  of  thought.  .  &         J ' 

of  a  cogency  relative  and  particular;  that,  while 
the  former  determine  the  possibility,  not  only  of  all  thought,  but  of 
all  real  knowledge,  the  latter  only  regulates  the  validity  of  mediate 
or  reflective  thought.  The  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction  and  Ex- 
cluded Middle  are,  therefore,  not  only  logical  but  nietajthysical  j)rin- 
ciples,  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  a  logical  principle  alone  ;  a 
doctrine  which  is,  however,  the  converse  of  what  is  generally  taught. 
I  proceed,  now,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  influence  which 

these  laws  exert  upon  the  operations  of  think- 

The   general   ii.flu-       ing.      These   Operations,  however   various    and 

er.cewhici,fhe  forego-       ni^,itifonn  they  may  seem,  are  so  governed  in  all 

ing  laws  exert  on  tlie  .  ,  .  ,         ,  -,■         ^  i 

operations   of  think-       tlicir  manikstations  by  the  preceding  laws,  thr.t 
in-.  no  thouiiht  can    iirotend  to  validitv  and   truth 

which  is  not  in  consonance  with,  which  is  not 
governed  by,  them.     For  man  can  recognize  that  alone  as  real  and 

1  &ea  Discussions,  p.  609.  —  £p. 
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assuroil,  which  the  laws  of  his  understanding  sanction  ;  and  he  canv 
not  but  regard  tliat  as  false  and  unreal,  which  these  laws  condemn. 
From  this,  however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  is  thought  in 
eonformity  to  these  laws,  is  therefore  true;  for  the  sphere  of  thought 
is  fir  wilier  than  the  sphere  of  reality,  and  no  inference  is  valid 
from  the  correctest  thinking  of  an  object  to  its  actual  existence. 
Wirde  these  laws,  therefore,  are  the  liighest  criterion  of  the  non- 
reality  of  an  object,  they  are  no  criterion  at  all  of  its  reality ;  and 
lliey  thus  stand  to  existence  in  a  negative  and  not  in  a  positive  rela- 
tion. And  what  I  now  say  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  thought 
in  general,  holds  equally  of  all  their  proximate  and  s])ecial  applica- 
tions, that  is,  of  the  whole  of  Logic.  Logic,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
j)lained,  considering  tlie  form  alone  of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of 
its  matter,  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  the  correctness  of  the  man- 
ner of  thinking  an  object  to  the  reality  of  the  object  itself.     Yet 

among  modern,  nay  recent,  philosophers,  two 

The  true  relations  of  •  i       ,    •  i  i  •    i 

,     .  ,    ,  J  .         opposite  doctnnes  have  sprune;  up,   which,  on 

Logic    overlooked    m  '  '       _  _  i  a       i  ■>  i 

two  way.s:  — 1.  Lo^'ic  Opposite  sidcs,  have  overlooked  the  true  rela- 
erroiieousiy  held  to  tions  of  Logic.  "One  party  of  ])hilosophers 
be  the  positive  stand-       (i^finin^  t,.^^^],   j^   creneral,  —  the   absolute   har- 

ard  of  truth.  =*  ^  '  .   .  ,.    .  , 

mony  of  our  thoughts  and  cognitions,  —  divide 
truth  into  a  formal  or  logical,  and  into  a  material  or  metaphysical, 

according  as  that  harmony  is  in  consonance  with 
The  division  of  truth       ^|,g  j^^^^g  ^f  foj-fn^i  thought,  or,  over  and  above, 

into  logical  and  meta-  •   i      i       i  n  i  i  i     i        i      mi 

physical  .-criticized.        ^^''^'i  ^hc  laws  of  real  knowledge.'    1  he  cnteru.ii 

of  formal  truth  they  place  in  the  principles  of 
Contradiction  and  of  Sufficient  Reason,  enouncing  that  what  is  noii- 
conn-adictory  and  consequent  is  formally  true.  This  criterion,  which 
is  pf)sitive  and  immediate  of  formal  truth  (inasmuch  as  what  is 
non-contradictory  and  consequent  can  always  be  thought  as  possi- 
ble), they  style  a  negative  and  mediate  criterion  of  material  truth  : 
a.s  what  is  self-contradictory  and  logically  inconsequent  is  in  reality 
impossil>le;  at  the  same  time,  what  is  not  self-contradictory  and  not 
logically  inconsecjuent,  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  having  an 
actual  existence.  But  here  the  foundation  is  treacherous  ;  the  no- 
tion of  truth  is  fdse.  When  we  speak  of  truth,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  a  thought  harmonizes  with  a  certain  system  of 
thoughts  and  cognitions;    but,  over  and   above,  we  recpiiie    t<j  be 

assured  that  wdiat  we  think  is  real,  and  is  as  we 

Truth,  — what.  ,  .    ,      .  ,  »  •   /•     i  ,  • 

think  It  to  be.  Are  we  satisned  on  this  point, 
we  then  regard  our  thoughts  as  true;  whereas  if  we  are  not  satis- 
fied of  thi.s,  we  deetn  them  false,  how  well  soever  they  may  quad- 

1  See  Kant,  Logik,  Einleitung,  vil. ;  Krug,  Logik,  i  22;  Fries,  Logik,  J  42.  —  Ed. 
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rate  with  any  theory  or  system.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  absolute 
harmony  of  mere  tliought  that  truth  consists,  but  solely  in  tiie  cor- 
respondence of  our  thoughts  with  their  objects.  The  distinction  of 
formal  and  material  truth  is  thus  not  only  unsound  in  itself,  but 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  truth  universally  held,  and  embodied  in  all 
languages.  But  if  this  distinction  be  inept,  the  title  of  Logic,  as  a 
positive  standard  of  truth,  must  be  denied  ;  it  can  only  be  a  nega- 
tive criterion,  being  conversant  with  thoughts  and  not  with  things, 
with  the  possibility  and  not  with  the  actuality  of  existence." ' 

The  ])receding  inaccuracy  is,  however,  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  heresy  of  another  class  of  philosophers, 
2.   The  Absolutists       to  whose  observations  on  this  point  I  can,  how- 
proceed  on  a  subver-       ^^,^^.^  ^j^]     allude.     Some  of  you  may,  perhai)s, 

sion     of    the    logical  n     t        i-,>'       ^        •       -i     ^^       •  i  i 

,  ^.^  nnd  a  diihculty  m  believing  the  statement,  that 

there  is  a  considerable  party  of  philosophers, 
illustrious  for  the  highest  speculative  talent,  and  whose  systems,  if 
not  at  |>resent,  were,  a  few  years  ago,  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the 
most  universally  accredited  in  Europe,  who  establish  their  meta- 
])hysical  theories  on  the  subversion  of  all  logical  truth.-  I  refer  to 
those  philosophers  who  hold  that  man  is  capable  of  more  than  a 
relative  notion  of  existence,  —  that  he  is  competent  to  a  knowledge 
of  absolute  or  infinite  being  (for  these  terms  they  use  convertibly),' 
in  an  identity  of  knowledge  and  existence,  of  himself  and  the 
Divinity.  This  doctrine,  which  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  make 
you  nnderstaiid,  is  develoj^Ml  in  very  various  schemes;  that  is,  the 
diiFerent  philosophers  attempt,  by  very  different  and  contradictoj-y 
methods,  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  ;  all  these  systems,  however, 
agree  in  this,  —  they  are  all  at  variance  with  the  four  logical  laws. 
Some,  indeed,  are  established  on  the  express  denial  of  the  validity 
of  these  laws ;  and  others,  without  daring  overtly  to  reject  their  au- 
thority, are  still  built  in  violation  of  their  precept.  In  fact,  if  con- 
tradiction remain  a  criterion  of  falsehood,  if  Logic  and  the  laws  of 
thought  be  not  viewed  as  an  illusion,  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute, 
in  all  its  forms,  admits  of  the  most  direct  and  easy  refutation.  But 
on  this  matter  I  only  now  touch,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
ignorant  that  there  are  philosophers,  and  ])hilosophers  of  the  high- 
est name,  who,  in  pursuit  of  the  phantom  of  absolifte  knowledge, 
are  content  to  repudiate  relative  knowledge,  logic,  and  the  laws  of 
thought.  This  hallucination  is,  however,  upon  the  wane,  and  as 
each  of  these  theorists  contradicts  his  brother.  Logic  and  Common 
Sense  will  at  length  refute  them  all. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 

1  Eeser,  Loglk,  p.  65-6.  —  Ed.  2  See  above,  p.  64,  uote  4.  —  Ed. 
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notioe   .1  mistake  cf  V^r.  Rcid,  which   it  is   not  more  remnrkablo 

that  he  sliould  have  conimittefl,  tlian  that  others 

Mistake  of   Reid  in         j^^^.^  y^^^^^  j>^,jj^^|  ^^  f^^^,^^^.  ^^^^-^  applaud  it,  as  tllO 
regard  to  Coiicoptioii.  .  ,  '  ' 

oorrectioji  of  a  general  eri'or.  In  tlie  fourth 
Essd)/  (VI  the  Intelh'ctual  Poicers,  and  in  tlie  third  cliapter,  entitled 
Mi\-<t(fA-es  concenviiig  Conception,^  there  is  the  following  passage, 
which  at  once  exhibits  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  the  universality 
of  the  doctrine  to  which  it  is  opposed  : 

"There  remains,"  he  says,  "another  mistake  concerning  concep- 
tion, which  deserves  to  be  noticed.     It  is,  that 

Reid  quoted  .  f     \  •  •  />     i      • 

our  conception  ot  things  is  a  test  01  their  pos- 
sibility, so  that,  what  we  can  distinctly  conceive,  we  may  conclude 
to  be  possible  ;  and  of  what  is  impossible,  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception. 

"  This  opinion  has  been  held  by  philosophers  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  without  contradiction  or  dissent,  as  far  as  I  know  ;  and, 
if  it  be  an  error,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  inquire  into  its  origin,  and 
the  causes  that  it  has  been  so  generally  received  as  a  maxim  whose 
truth  could  not  be  brought  into  doubt." 

I  may  here  observe  that  this  limitation  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
opinion  in  question  to  a  very  modern  period  is  altogether  incorrect ; 
it  was  equally  prevalent  in  ancient  times,  and  as  many  passages  could 
easily  be  quoted  from  the  Greek  logicians  alone  as  Dr.  Reid  has 
quoted  from  the  philosophers  of  the  century  prior  to  himself.  Dr. 
Reitl  goes  on : 

"  One  of  the  fruitless  questions  agitated  among  the  scholastic 
philosophers  in  the  dark  ages  was.  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth? 
As  if  men  could  have  any  other  way  to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
but  by  tlic  right  use  of  that  power  of  judgment  which  God  has 
given  them. 

"Descartes  endeavored  to  put  an  en<l  to  this  controversy,  by 
making  it  a  fundamental  principle  in  his  system,  that  whatever  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  jierceive,  is  true. 

"To  underst.'ind  this  j)rinciple  of  Descartes,  it  must  be  observed 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  jwrcfptlon  to  every  power  of  the  hum.'ui 
understanding;  and  in  expl.iining  this  very  maxim,  he  tells  us 
that  sense,  imagination,  and  pure  intellection,  are  only  diiferent 
modes  of  perceiving,  and  so  the  maxim  was  understood  by  all  his 
fi»l  lowers. 

"Tlie  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  also  to  have  adopted  this  prin- 
I'iple.  'The  criterion  of  true  knowledg(!,'  he  says,  'is  only  to  be 
looked  for  in  our  knowledge  and  conceptions  themselves:  for  tlio 

1  CoUectvl  Works,  p.  376-8.  —  Ed. 
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entity  of  all  theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  but  clear  intelligibility, 
and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived  is  an  entity  and  a  truth ;  but  tliat 
which  is  false,  Divine  power  itself  cannot  make  it  to  be  cleai'ly  and 
distinctly  understood.  A  falsehood  can  never  be  clearly  conceived 
or  apprehended  to  be  true.'  —  [Eternal  and  immutable  Morality^  p. 
172,  etc.) 

"This  Cartesian  maxim  seems  to  me  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
now  under  consideration,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  the 
proper  correction  of  the  former.  Wiien  the  authority  of  Descartes 
declined,  men  began  to  see  that  we  may  clearly  and  distinctly  con- 
ceive what  is  not  true,  but  thought  that  our  conception,  though  not 
in  all  cases  a  test  of  ti'uth,  might  be  a  test  of  possibility. 

"This  indeed  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  received 
doctrine  of  ideas  ;  it  being  evident  that  there  can  be  no  distinct  im- 
age, either  in  the  mind  or  anywhere  else,  of  that  which  is  impos- 
sible. The  ambiguity  of  the  word  conceive^  which  we  ol)served. 
Essay  i.  chap,  i.,  and  the  conmion  )»hraseology  of  saying,  loe  cannot 
conceive  svch  a  thinf/,  when  we  would  signify  that  we  think  it  im- 
possible, might  likewise  contribute  to  the  reception  of  this  doctrine. 

"  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  to  prevail 
universally,  and  to  be  received  as  a  maxim. 

"'The  bare  having  an  idea  of  the  proposition  proves  the  thing  not 
to  be  impossible ;  for  of  an  impossible  proposition  there  can  be  no 
idea.' — Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

"'Of  that  which  neither  does  nor  can  exist  we  can  have  no  idea.' 
—  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

'"The  measure  of  impossibility  to  us  is  inconceivableness, thatof 
which  we  have  no  idea,  but  that  reflecting  upon  it,  it  appears  to  be 
nothing,  we  pronounce  to  be  impossible.'  —  Abernethy. 

"'In  every  idea  is  im])lied  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  its 
object,  nothing  being  clearer  than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of  an 
impossibility,  or  conception  of  what  cannot  exist.'  —  Dr.  Price. 

"' Impossibile  est  cujus  nidlam  notionem  formare  possumus;  pos 
sibile  e  contra,  cui  aliqua  rcspondet  notio.' — Wollii  Ontolog. 

" '  It  is  an  established  maxim  in  metaphysics,  that  whatever  the 
mind  conceives,  includes  the  idea  of  possible  existence,  or  in  other 
words,  that  nothing  we  imagine  is  absolutely  impossible.'  —  D. 
Hume. 

"  It  were  easy  to  muster  up  many  other  respectable  authorities  for 
this  maxim,  and  I  have  never  found  one  that  called  it  in  rjiicstion. 

"If  the  maxim  be  true  in  the  extent  which  the  famous  WolHas 
has  given  it  in  the  ]iassage  above  quoted,  we  shall  have  a  short  road 
to  the  determination  of  every  question  about  the  possibility  or  im- 
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possibility  of  tilings.  We  need  only  1-ook  into  our  own  breast,  and 
tliat,  like  tlie  Uritn  an»l  Tliuniinini,  will  give  an  infallible  answer.  If 
we  ean  conceive  tlie  thing,  it  is  i)ossible  ;  if  not,  it  is  impossible. 
And  surely  every  man  mav  know  whether  he  can  conceive  what  is 
attirnied,  or  not. 

'•Other  j)hilosophers  have  been  satisfied  with  one  half  of  the 
maxim  of  Woltins.  They  say,  that  whatever  we  can  conceive  is 
jiossible  ;  but  they  do  not  say,  that  whatever  we  cannot  conceive  is 
impossible." 

On  this  I  may  remark,  that  Dr.  Reid's  criticism  of  Wolf  must  be 
admitted  in  so  far  as  that  philosopher  maintains  our  inability  to  con- 
ceive a  thing  as  possible,  to  be  the  rule  on  which  we  are  entitled  to 
pronounce  it  impossible.  But  Dr.  Reid  now  advances  a  doctrine 
which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  radically  erroneous. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  even  this  to  be  a  mistake  which  philoso- 
phers have  been  unwarily  led  into,  from  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
My  reasons  are  these  : 

"  1.  Whatever  is  said  to  be  possible  or  impossible  is  expressed  by 
a  proi)osition.  Now,  what  is  it  to  conceive  a  proposition?  I  think 
it  is  no  more  than  to  understand  distinctly  its  meaning.  I  know  no 
more  that  can  be  meant  by  simple  apprehension,  or  conception, 
when  applied  to  a  proposition.  The  axiom,  therefore,  amounts  to 
this:  —  Every  proposition,  of  which  you  understand  the  meaning 
<listinctly,  is  possible.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  understand  as  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  this  proposition.  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  to- 
t/ether equal  to  the  third,  as  of  this.  Any  tioo  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
together  greater  than  the  third  ;  yet  the  first  of  these  is  impossilde.'* 

Now  this  is  a  sinarular  misunderstanding  of  the  sense  in  which  it 
has  been  always  held  by  philosophers,  that  what 
is  contradictory  is  conceived  as  inconceivable  and 
impossible.'  No  philosopher,  I  make  bold  to  say,  ever  dreamt  of 
denying  that  we  can  distinctly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sition, the  terms  of  which  we  recognize  to  be  contradictory,  and,  as 
conlrailictory,  to  annihilate  each  other.  When  we  enounce  the  pro- 
position, A  is  not  A,  we  clearly  comprehend  the  separate  meaning 
of  the  terms  A  and  not  A,  and  also  the  import  of  the  assertion  of 
their  identity.  JJut  this  very  understanding  consists  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  tin;  two  terms  are  contradictories,  and  that  as  such 
it  is  imj)ossible  to  unite  thcin  in  a  mental  judgment,  though  they 
stand  united  in  a  \erbal  proposition.  If  we  attempt  this,  the  two 
mutually  exclusive- terms  not  only  cannot  be  thought  as  one,  V)ut  in 
fact  annihilate  each  other;  and  thus  the  result,  in  place  of  a  positive 

I  See  the  Author's  note«,  Reid's  Works,  p.  377.  —  Ed. 
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judgment,  is  a  negation  of  thouglit.  So  far  Dr.  Reid  is  wrong.  Br.l 
lie  is  not  guilty  of  the  absurdity  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Gleig;  ho 
does  not  say,  as  by  that  writer  he  is  )nade  to  say,  that  "any  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  equal  to  the  third,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  greater 
than  the  third."  ^  These  are  not  Dr.  Reid's  words,  and  nothing  he 
says  warrants  the  attribution  of  such  expressions  to  him,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  attributed.  lie  is  made  to  hold,  not  merely  that 
we  can  understand  two  terms  as  contradictory,  but  that  we  are  able 
to  combine  them  in  the  unity  of  thought.  After  the  passage  already 
(]Uoted,  Reid  goes  on  to  illustrate,  in  various  points  of  view,  the 
supposed  error  of  the  philosophers ;  but  as  all  he  says  on  this 
head  originates  in  the  misconception  already  shown  of  the  opin- 
ion he  controverts,  it  is  needless  to  take  any  further  notice  of  his 
arguments. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  conditions  of  Logic,  in  so  far  as  cer- 
tain laws  or  ])rinciples  are  prescribed  ;  we  have 

Postulates  of  Logic.  .,         ..  ,.   .  .  j^ 

now  to  consider  its  conditions,  in  so  tar  as  cer- 
tain postulates  are  demanded.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  one  : 
but  one  alone  it  is  here  requisite  to  signalize  ;  for  although  it  be  ne- 
cessarily supposed  in  the  science,  strange  to  say,  it  has,  by  logical 
writers,  not  only  been  always  passed  over  in  silence,  but  frequently 
and  inconsistently  violated.  This  postulate  I  comprise  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

%  XVIII.  The  only  postulate  of  Logic  which  requires  an  ar- 
ticulate enouncement  is   the  demand,  that 
Par.  XVIII  Theiogi-       ^jeforc  dealing  with  a  iudgment  or  reasoning 

oal  postulate,  ^   ^  .  . 

ex])ressed  in  language,  the  import  of  its 
terms  should  be  fully  understood  ;  in  other  words.  Logic  postu- 
lates to  be  allowed  to  state  explicitly  in  language  all  that  is 
implicitly  contained  in  the  thought. 

This  postulate  cannot  be  refused.     In  point  of  fact,  as  I  have  said, 

Logic  has  always  proceeded  on  it,  in  overtly  ex- 

This  postulate  can-  .ggj^i^     g]!  ^1,^  g^^^pg  „f  tj^^  mental  ])roce'ss  in 

not  be  refused.  .  .   .  . 

reasoning,  —  all  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism  ; 
whereas,  in  common  parlance,  one  at  least  of  these  steps  or  ])roposi- 
tions  is  usually  left  unexpressed.  This  postulate,  as  we  sh.ill  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  though  a  I'undamental  cdDdition 
of  Logic,  has  not  been  consistently  act'nl  on  by  logicians  in  their 
development  of  the  science;  and  from   this  omission   have  aiisen 

I  Art.  "Metaphysics,"  Encyclop<F'lin  Britannica,  7th edit.,  p.  620.  -Ed 
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nnich  confusion  and  deficiency  and  error  in  our  present  system  of 
Logic.  Tlie  illustration  of  this  postulate  will  appropriately  find  its 
pl:ice  on  occasion  of  its  applications.  I  now  articulately  state  it, 
because  it  iinniediately  follows  in  order  the  general  axioms  of  the 
science  ;  and,  at  present,  I  only  beg  that  you  will  bear  it  in  mind.  I 

may,  however,  before  leaving  the  subject,  observe 

This  poenitetc   im-       (what  has  already,  I  believe,  been  mentioned), 

plied  in  tiR.  doctrine       ^j^^^^  Aristotle  States  of  svllogistic— and,  of  course, 

of  Svllogisni,  accord-  .  ,."_...  , 

ine  to  Aristotle  '"^  Statement  applies  to  Logic  in  general  — that 

the  doctrine  of  syllogism  deals,  not  with  the  ex- 
ternal expression  of  reasoning,  in  ordinary  language,  but  with  the 
internal  reasoning  of  the  mind  itself.'  But  of  this  again,  and  more 
fully,  in  the  proper  places. 

In  like  manner,  we  might  here,  as  is  done  in  Mathematics,  pre- 
mise certain  definitions ;  but  these  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
state  as  they  occur  in  the  progress  of  our  development.  I  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  Second  Section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Elements, 
wliich  is  occupied  with  the  Products  of  Thought ;  in  other  words, 
with  the  processes  regulated  by  the  previous  conditions. 

i  Anai.  F»U.,  i.  10-  —  £d. 


LECTURE    VII. 

STOICH   BIOLOGY. 

SECTION    II.— OF   THE   PRODUCTS    OF   THOUGHT. 

I.    ENXOEMATIC  — OF   CONCEPTS   OR   NOTIONS. 

A.    OF  CONCEPTS   IN  GENERAL. 

I  CONCLUDED,  ill  my  Inst  lecture,  all  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  Fundamental  Laws  (^f  Thought,  or  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  the  thinkable.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  must 
have  been  found  somewhat  dry,  and  even  abstruse ;  not  that  there 
is  the  smallest  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  the  laws 
themselves,  for  these  are  all  self-evident  propositions,  but  because, 
though  it  is  necessary  in  a  systematic  view  of  Logic  to  commence 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  thought,  it  is  inij)ossible,  in  S])e:ik- 
ing  of  these  and  their  application,  not  to  employ  expressions  of  the 
most  abstract  generality,  and  even  not  to  suppose  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance with  words  and  things,  which,  however,  only  find  their  expl.a- 
nation  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  science. 

Having  considered,  therefore,  the  four  Laws  of  Thought,  with  the 
one   Postulate  of  Logic,  which   constituted    the 

The  products  of  First  Section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Logical  Ele- 
Thought,     Concepts,       ^^^^^^^^  j    ^^^^    proceed   to  the    Second —ih.-it 

Judjjtnents  and    Rea-  ,  .    ,      .  ,  t        •      i     t^       / 

gQ^j„„g  which   IS    conversant    about    Logu-al   Products. 

These  products,  though  identical  in  kind,  arc  ot 
three  different  degrees ;  for  while  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Rea- 
sonings, are  all  equally  the  products  of  the  same  I^'aculty  of  Compar- 
ison, they  still  fill   into  three  classes,  as  the  act. 
These  are  all  pro-       and,  consequciitl v,  the   result  of  the  act,  is  of  a 
ducts  of  Comparison,       ^y^^^^^y  ^v  a  loss  simplicit  v.    Thcsc  tluce  dcirrees 

and  all   modifications         ^  .  '  *  •  V     i, 

of  jud,nnent.  ''^'"^  ^^^  •"  ^i<^"^'  strictlv,  onlv  moflifiont ions  of  the 

second,  as  both  concepts  and   reasonings  may  bf 
reduced  to  judgments ;  for  the  act   of  judginsf,  that    is.  the  .act   ot 
affirming  or  denying  one   thing  of  another  in   thouirht,  is   that   in 
which  the  Understanding  or  Faculty  of  Comparison  is  essentially 
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I'xpresscd.  By  nntifipation  : — A  concept  is  a  judgment;  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  foregone  judgment,  or 
series  of  judgments,  tixed  and  recorded  in  a  word  —  a  sign  ;  and  it 
is  onlv  aniiilitieil  bv  the  annexation  of  a  new  attribute,  tlirouo-h  a 
continuance  of  the  same  process.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  concept 
is  thus  the  synthesis  or  complexion,  and  the  record,  I  may  add,  of 
tine  or  more  prior  acts  of  judgment,  it  can,  it  is  evident,  be  analyzed 
into  these  again;  every  concept  is,  in  fact,  a  judgment  or  a  fascicu- 
lus of  judgments  —  these  judgments  only  not  explicitly  developed 
in  thought,  and  not  formally  expressed  in  terms. 

Again,  a  reasoning  is  a  judgment;  for  a  reason  is  only  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  connection  of  two  things  with  a  third,  and,  thi'ougli  that 
third,  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  only  the  same  function  of  thought, 
which  is  at  woik  in  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning;  and 
these  express  no  real,  no  essential,  distinction  of  operation,  but 
denote  only  the  different  relations  in  which  we  may  regard  the  indi- 
visible act  of  thought.  Thus,  the  consideration  of  concepts  cannot 
be  effected  out  of  all  relation  to,  and  without  even  some  anticipation 
v)f,  the  doctrine  of  judgments.  This  being  premised,  I  now  procee<l 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Products  of  Thought,  viewed  in  the 
three  relations  of  the  three  degrees,  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and 
Reasonings.* 

Under  the  Second  Section  of  Stoicheiology,  Concepts  or  Notions 
form  the  first  chai)ter. 

Now,  in  treating  of  Concepts,  the  order  I  shall  follow  is  this  :  —  I 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  them  in  general ; 

I    Of  Concepts  or       j^^  ^j^^  second,  treat  of  tiiem  in  special.     Un<ler 

Notionn,  —  order    of  ,    ,         ,        -.i    ,  ■  ^         •, 

discussion.  ^''^  former,  or  general    head,  will   be  considei-ed, 

1°,  What  they  are;  2°,  How  they  are  produced. 

Under   the  latter,   or  special   head,  tl.ey  will  be   considered   tinder 

their  various  relations.      And    here,  I   may   observe,  that  as  you 

obtain  no   information  from  Dr.  Whately  in  re- 

Whattiyv  omi^Kion  ^   ^^  ^^^^  primary  laws  of  thought,  —  these 

ofMiedoctrineof  Con-         *=  .         .    '  i 

g^j,,g  laws  being  in  fact  apjtarently  unknown  to  every 

British  logitrian,  old  or  new,  —  so  you  will  find 
but  little  ov  no  ai<l  from  his  Kh^rnevts  towards  an  understanding  of 
the  doctrine  of  concej)ts.  His  rtniission,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  ex- 
cused by  his  error  in  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  Logic  ;  that  object, 
you  will  recollect,  lieing  on  liis  view,  or  rather  one  of  his  views,  not 
thought   in  general,  or  tlic   products  of  the  comi)arative  faculty  in 

1  illumf!,  Tnautf  of  Human  Nature,  }i\(  i.  pu;li(ii!-ion  jh  imjioffiblo  without  jiidKnieiit. 
part  iii,  }  7.  .)a-;  Thomw'mn,  P/iyiira  ]>  Ztr,]  Conipare  also  K rug,  LogVt,  §  2.3,  Aiim.  ii.  p  70 
Ic.  xlix.  i  112,  where  be  holds  that  Kirnple  np-      —  Ed.] 
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their  three  degrees,  but  re.isoiniig  or  argumentation  alone  ;  for  evci. 
on  the  livpothesis  that  Logic  is  tlius  Hniited,  still,  as  the  doctrine  ot 
re.'.sonin"'"  e.in  only  be  scientitically  evolved  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
concepts,  the  consideration  of  the  latter  forms  the  indispensable 
condition  of  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  former.  J]ut  not  only  is 
Whately's  doctrine  of  concepts,  or,  in  his  language,  of  "the  process 
of  simple  apprehension,"  meagre  and  imperfect,  it  is  even  necessary 
to  forewarn  you  that  it  le.ads  to  confusion  and  error.  There  is  a 
fundamental  distinction   of  what  is  called   the  Extension   and  the 

Gompr  el  tension  of  notions — a  distinction  which, 

Whately  abusively       in  fact,  as  you  will  find,  forms  the  very  cardinal 

employs  ti.e  terms  Ex-  j^^^  ^^  which  the  wliolc  theory  of  Logic  tiiins. 

feiipion    and   ('()nii)re-  ,.,.,..         .  ,    .         ,    .     . 

hensionascunve.tible  ^Ut  not  Ouly  IS  thlS  dlStmCtlOU  UOt  explained,  It  IS 

not  even  articulately  stated  ;  nay,  the  very  words 
which  logicians  have  employed  for  the  expression  of  this  contrast, 
are  absolutely  used  as  synonymous  and  convertible.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  referring  you  for  information  in  regard  to  our  present  object 
of  consideration,  to  Dr.  Whately,  I  am  sorry  to  be  comiielled  to 
caution  you  against  putting  confidence  in  his  guidance.  But  to  re- 
turn. The  followinsj  I  dictate  as  the  title  of  the  first  head  to  be 
considered  : 

A   Of  Concepts  or  ^    Qf  Concepts  or  Notions  in  General :  What 

Notions    in     general.  . 

What  they   are.  ^re  they  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  let  us,  first,  consider  the   meaning  of 
the  expressions;  and,  secondly,  the  nature  of  the  thing  expressed. 


^  XIX.       Concept   or    notion    {Iwoia,    iw6r][Jia,   vorjiJia,    CTTiVoia,' 

conceptio,   notio),   are  terms   employed    :;s 

Par.  XIX.  Concepts,       convertible,  but,  while  they  denote  the  satne 

-(a)  Meaning  of  the       ^^  ^^        d^x^olii  it  in  a  different  point  of 

terms.  o?  *  i 

view.      Conception^  the  act  of  which  concept 
is  the  result,  expresses  the  act  of  comprehending  or  grasping  u]i 

I  In  Greek,  the  terms  cJ'i'Oto    (fuuot]riK6s),      lius,  Lexicon  Philosophicum,  v. 'Nov/jm,  p.  890. 
e'wtirjMa  (iyuomaTiK6s),  e'jr.Voia  ( eVii'otjtik-      and  p.  80,  [v.  Ala^^ara.    Cf.  p.  310.  t-.  Co,,. 

(Js,  idTjMa,  to  t^ay  nothing  of  eirtj/oTjjua  (fTri-  '        .       ,   '        ,                       \,  \^'    ,     n 

,\                                   ,                  .  see  AristoDe.  De  Intrrpr.c  i  and  \V  aitz,  r<<»/- 

^<7rjMaT«ds),are  all  more  or  less  objection-  „,^„.„^.,^^  ^    o,-      j„  ^vri..totle,   De  A„h„a. 

able,  as  all  more  or  less  an.bi-uously  used  for  ,    ...   ^^   ^^  ^.^  .^  ^g^  g_  ^g^^  ^^^     ;,oii,.ara  are 

the  object  or  product  ot  thought,  in  an  act  of  •     ,     *.  ,,;„„„,.  r„n..ninrr 

■I  i  »  clearly  equivalent  to  ronre/jfs  in  our  meaning. 

Conception,  or,  as  it  has  been  usually  called  ".,,      v       t        .     ,-        -            x  ~      '. 

by  the  logicians,  Simple  Apprehension       see  '                  "^                                      -        j      »•    s> 

Rlemmidas,  Epiwme  U^ica  [c.  V.  Hepl   ^ttiv-  tovtois,  nepl   &  ov«  r(TT<  rb  i/zfuSoi  ^v  ois  S( 

f/i'as,  p  31.  ed   160,5.  — Kd  ];  Eugenios,  Lnsim  koI  rh  i|/eD5os  koI   rh  aKvbfS,  (Tvv^fcrls  rts 

\AoyiK^,  c.   ii    p.  170.   Leiiisic.  1T6'\  —  Ed  ]  ijSr}  vo-t]^ar(»v  SxTinp  %v  uvtwv.  k.  t.  \. — 

Stephanus,  Thesanr,is,  ,\  Nous;  Hocker.  Claris  £jj  i 
Phil.  Arise,  V.  ^o-fjfxara,  p.  227  et  seq. ;  Micrae- 
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into  unity  the  various  qualities  by  whicli  an  object  is  cliaracter- 
izeil ;  Notion  {notio),  again,  signifies  either  the  act  of  appre- 
hemling,  signalizing,  that  is,  the  remarking  or  taking  note  of, 
the  various  notes,  marks,  or  characters  of  an  object,  which  its 
qualities  afford  ;  or  the  result  of  that  act. 

In   Latin,  the  word  concipere,  in   its  many  various  aj)])lications, 

always  ex])resses,  as  the  etymology  would  indi- 

iiiustrntL'ti,  —  em-       cate,  the  jiroccss  of  embracing  or  comprehending 

pIo\  mc'iit  of  the  «ji/mo  .,  •    ^      ^i  1111  1 

,"  ,        the  inanu  into  the  one,  as  could  he  shown   by  an 

ft/  menlf  connprrf,  auu  . 

animi  concrptus.  articulate   analysis  of  the  ])hrases  in   which  the 

term  occurs.  It  was,  acctjrdingly,  under  this 
general  signification,  that  this  word  and  its  derivatives  were  ana- 
logically applied  to  the  oj)cration  of  mind.  Animo  vel  niente  con- 
cipcre,  as  used  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  other  Roman  writers, 
means  to  comprehend  or  understand,  that  is,  to  endirace  a  multitude 
Of"  different  objects  by  their  comnion  qualities  into  one  act  of 
thought ;  and  a?iinii  conceptus  was,  in  like  manner,  apjilied  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  denote  this  operation,  or  its  result.  The  employ- 
ment of  concipere,  concejytus,  and  conceptio,  as 
conoprre,  concp-       technical     terms,    in    the  Philosoi^hy   of  Mind, 

(1/3,  and  concepo'o,  witli-  _  . 

out  adjunct.  without    thc  explanatory  adjunct,  was  of  a  later 

introduction  —  was,  indeed,  only  ])ossible  after 
they  had  been  long  familiarly  used  in  a  psychological  relation.  But 
when  so  introduced,  they  continued  to  be  employed  by  philosopheis 
in  general  in  their  proper  signification  as  convertible  with  thought  ov 
comfirehension,  and  as  opjtosed  to  the  mere  apprehension  of  Sense 
or  Imagination,  Not,  indeed,  that  examples  enfiugh  may  not  be 
a<lduced  of  their  abusive  application  to  our  immediate  cognitions  of 
individual  objects,  long  before  Mr.  Stewart  Ibrmally  applied  the 
term  conception  to  a  certain  accidental  forn\  of  representation  —  to 
tlie  simple  reproduction  or  repetition  of  an  act  of  ])ei"ception  in 
imagination.'  In  using  the  terms  conception  ami  concept  in  tlie 
sense  \\lii<'li  I  h;ive  explained,  T  thci-cfoic  employ  them  not  only  in 
strict  coiilbrmity  to  their  grammatical  meaning,  but  to  the  meaning 
which  they  have  generally  obtained  among  philosophers. 

The  term   notion,  like  conception,  expresses  both  an   act  antl  its 

product.     I    shall,   however,   as    has    cotJimoidy 

The  term  noiion,-       j^,,,.„    ,\^,^^^,^   „st.   it   only  in   this  latter  relation. 

Low  emi):oyi-d  by  llie  i    1  ri  *  ^-  1 

^y,,j^i.  J  Ins  Word   lias,  like  conception,  l)ecn   sometimes 

abusively  applied  to  denote  not  only  oui-  knowl- 
edge of  things  by  their  common  characters,  but,  likewise,  to  include 

1  See  Ltcturti  on  Metaphysics,  p.  452  seq.  —  Ed. 
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• 

llie  mere  presentations  of  Sense  and  representations  of  Phantasy. 
This  abusive  employment  lias,  however,  not  been  so  frequent  in 
reference  to  this  term  as  to  the  term  conc«ption ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  nothing  can  be  im;;gincd  m.»re  vague  and  Viicil- 
lating  than  the  meaning  attached  to  notion  in  the  writings  of  all 
British  pliilosophers,  without  exception.  So  much  for  the  expres- 
sions concept  and  notion.     I  now  go  on  to  that  which  they  express. 

^  XX.^  —  In  our  Consciousness  —  apprehension  —  of  an  indi- 
vidual   object,  there  may  be  distinguished 
Par.  XX.  Concepts.       ^j^^    ^^^.^   following    coguitious :  —  1°,    The 

—  (bl   Nature     of    the  .  .  .  . 

thing  immediate  and   irrespective  knowledge  we 

have  of  the  individual  oVyect,  as  a  comple- 
ment of  certain  qualities  or  characters,  considered  simply  as 
belonging  to  itself.  2°,  The  mediate  and  relative  knowledge 
we  have  of  this  object,  as  comprising  qualities  or  characters 
common  to  it  with  other  objects. 

The  former  of  these  cognitions  is  that  contained  in  the  Pre- 
sentations of  Sense,  external  and  internal,  and  Representations 
of  Imagination.  They  are  only  of  the  individual  or  singular. 
The  latter  is  that  contained  in  the  Concepts  of  the  Under- 
standing, and  is  a  knowledge  of  the  common,  general,  or  uni- 
\ersal. 

The  conceiving  an  object  is,  therefore,  its  recognition  medi- 
ately through  a  concept;  and  a  Concept  is  the  cognition  or 
idea  of  the  general  character  or  charr.cters,  ])oint  or  points,  in 
which  a  plurality  of  objects  coincide. 

This  requires  some  illustration,  and   it  will  be  best  aiforded  by 

considering  the  history  of  our  knowledge.     Our 

Concepts,  — their  na-       mental  activity  is  not  first  exerted  in  an  appre- 

ture  illustiattd  by  ref-         i  ■  r-     i  ^  •  .- 

erence  to  the  history       tension  of  the  general,  common  properties   of 

of  our  knowledge.  things.     On  the  contrary,  objects  are  origiuidlv 

Olflects  areori-inally       presented  to  US  in  confused  an<1  impeifect  perce])- 

presented  in  confused         ,.  riii  i  ^      •    ■[      £•        •   \      ^    \        e 

,  .        ^  ,  tions.      1  he  rude  materials  turnished  bv  bensc, 

and  imperfect  percep-  _  '  ^    _ 

tious.  retained    in    Memory,  reproduced    by   Reminis- 

cence, and  represented  in  Imagination,  the  Un- 
derstanding elaborates  into  a  higher  knowledge,  simply  by  menus 
of  Comparison  and  Abstraction.  The  ])rimary  act  of  Comparison 
is  exerted  upon  the  individual  objects  of  Perception  and  Imagination 

1  On  this  and  thr-ee  followinj;  paragraphs      et  xf-q.  —  [Medltation^s  de   Cognitiotie    Veritatt^ 
apply  Leibnitz's  distinction  of  In. iiitive  iiiid      it  Ideis.  —  Ed.] 
Symbolical  Knowledge,  see  Oiiera  U.  i.  p.  14 
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alone.     In  tlio  multitude  and  complexity  of  these   objects,  certain 

attributes  are  found  to  produce  similar,  others 
Office*  of  compari-       ^^   produce  dissimilar,  impressions.     The  obser- 

sou    ami    Abstraction  .  i-    i  •       n  i  •  n        • 

oratteutioii  vatioH  01  this  lact  determines  a  reflective  con- 

sideration of  their  properties.  Objects  are  in- 
tentionally compared  together  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
similarities  and  ilitferences.  When  thinL^s  are  found  to  accree  or  to 
<lisagree  in  certain  respects,  the  consciousness  is,  l)y  an  act  of  voli- 
tion, concentrated  upon  the  objects  which  thus  paitially  agree,  an<l, 
in  them,  upon  those  qualities  in  or  through  which  they  agree;  and 
l)y  lliis  concentration — wliich  constitutes  the  act  called  Attiuition 
—  what  is  effected?  On  the  objects  and  qualities,  thus  attentively 
considered,  a  strong  light  is  shed  ;  but  precisely  in  projiortion  as 
these  are  illuminated  in  consciousness,  the  others,  to  wliich  we  <lo 
not  attend,  are  thrown  into  obscurity. 

The  result  of  Attention,  by  concentrating  the  mind  upon  certain 

qualities,  is  thus  to  withilraw  or  abstract  it  from 

iTesciHon,  Attention.       ;,]i  ^.j^^      i,j  technical  language,  we  are  Said  t<» 

anil    Abstraction    are  .71  1  1  •    1  1       •       1 

,  ..  ,         prescind  the  iniainomena  which  we  exclusively 

correlative   nuinex  for         ■'  '  •' 

the  s-ame  process.  Consider.    To  preschuL  to  attend^  a.i\(\  to  abstract^ 

are  merely  different  but  correlative  names  "fjr 
the  same  process;  and  the  first  two  are  nearly  convertible.  When 
we  are  said  to  prescind  a  quality,  we  are  merely  supposed  to  attend 
to  that  quality  exclusively;  and  when  we  abstract,  we  are  properly 
said  to  abstract  from  ^  that  is,  to  throw  other  attributes  out  of  ac- 
count. I  may  observe  that  the  term  abstraction  is  very  often  abu 
sively  employed.  13y  Abstraction  we  are  frequently  said  to  attend 
exclusively  to  certain  phaanomena,  —  those,  to  wit,  which  we  ab- 
.stract ;  whereas,  the  term  abstraction  is  properly  applied  to  the 
qualities  which  we  abstract  from;  and  by  abstracting  from  some,  we 
are  enabled  to  consider  others  more  attentively.  Attention  and 
Abstraction  are  only  the  same  process  viewed  in  different  relations. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  same 
act.' 

By  Comparison,  the  points  of  resemblance  among  things  being 
thus  discovered,  and  by  Attention  constituted  into  exclusive  ob- 
jects; by  the  same  act  they  are  also  reduced  in  consciousness  from 
multitude  to  unity.  What  is  meant  by  this  will  be  .".pparent  from 
the  following  considerations. 


1  .S»*    Leeturts    on    MfAaphyiiirn,  p.  474  .  and       Log-iA:,  }  6;  Krup:,  Lofi'iAr,  ^  49.  —  Ed.    [Schulze 
BacbmaDD,    Logii,    i    44      Compare   Kant,      Logik,  ^  2ii;  DrohiBcU,  LoffUc,i  H,  p.  11  el  seq. 
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We  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  can  repeat  our  acts  of  con- 
sciousness  — that  we  can  think  th(^  same  thought 

The  reduction  of  ob-  i  rii\  •  .  ^\  •     j.\  i  ^    •        i 

over  and  over.      1  Ins  act,  or  this  tlioiiu,lit,  is  al- 

jects    fioui    niulti«uile  ^      ' 

to  unity, -ex-jiaiutd       wavs  in  ve.iHtv  the  same,  tliough  manifested  at 

and  illustrated.  different  times :  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  in 

Tiioiight  is  one  and       ^^^  repetition  of  one  and  the  same  thouglit,  he 

the    .'•aine,    while     its         ,  ,         ,.  „     ,  ,  /•        i        • 

.    .        • ,    .     ,        has  a  plurality  ui  tliouolits  :  tor  he  is  conscious 

contents  are  identical.  i  J  s         J  ^    •=• 

that  it  is  one  and  the  same  thought  which  is 
re]>eated,  so  long  as  its  contents  remain  identical. 

Now,  this  relation  of  absolute  similarity  which  -subsists  between 

the  repetitions  of  the  same  thought,  is  found  to 

oij'c'sa't' tou.s  the       hold  between  our  representations  of  the  resem- 

sam.- w  hen  we  me  un-         ,  ,.  ,■■  n      i  •       .         rn  i  •       ^     i 

blinix  quahties  ot  obiects.    1  wo  obiects  have  sim- 

able     to     distinguish         ...  .   . 

their  cognitions.  i^i^i"   qualities  Only  as   these    qualities    afford    a 

similar  presentation  in  sense  or  a  similar  repre- 
sentation in  imagination,  and  qualities  are  to  us  completely  similar, 
when  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  their  cognitions.  But  what  we 
cannot  distinguish,  is,  to  us,  the  same ;  therefore,  objects  which  de- 
termine undistinguishable  impressions  upon  us,  are  perceived  and 
represented  in  the  same  mental  modification,  and  are  subjectively 
to  us  precisely  as  if  they  were  objectively  identical. 

But  the  consciousness  of  identity  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the 
indiscernible    similarity    of  total    objects,  it   is 

The  consciousness  equally  the  result  of  the  similarity  of  any  of 
of  identity  is  equally       their    parts  —  partial    characters.      For    by  ab- 

the  result  of  the  simi-  .         .•  i  .•  n  .i  -i-.-  '  ■    ^ 

stractinc:  observation  irom  the  qualities,  points, 

larity   of  any   of  the         ,  .    ^  ,  .  .      .   .  .  • 

partial  characters  of      ^^  which  objccts  differ,  and  limiting  it  to  those 
objects.  in  which   they  agree,  we   are   able  to  consider 

them  as  identical  in  certain  respects,  however 
diverse  they  may  appear  to  be  in  others,  which,  for  the  moment, 
we  throw  out  of  view.  For  example :  let  B,  C,  and  D  represent  a 
series  of  individual  objects,  which  all  agree  in  possessing  the  resem- 
bling attributes  of  y  y  y,  and  severally  differ  in  e.icli  res])ectively 
possessing  the  non-resembling  attributes  i,  o,  u.  Now,  in  so  fiir  as 
we  exclusively  attend  to  the  resembling  qualities,  we,  in  the  first 
place,  obscure  or  remove  out  of  view  their  non-resembling  charac- 
ters i,  o,  u,  Avhile  we  remain  exclusively  conscious  of  their  resem- 
bling qualities  ?/  y  y.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  qualities 
expressed  by  yy  y  determine  in  us  cognitive  energies  wiiich  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish,  and  which  we,  therefore,  consider  as  the 
same.  We  therefore  view  the  three  similar  qualities  in  the  three 
different  objects  as  also  identical;  we  consider  the  y  in  this,  the  y 
in  that,  and  the  y  in  the  third  object,  as  one ;  and  in  so  far  as  the 

12 
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three  objects  participate  in  this  oneness  or  identity,  we  regard  them 
as  als«^>  the  same.  In  other  words,  we  classify  13,  C,  and  D,  under  y  ; 
>f  is  the  genus  ;  I>,  C,  and  D  are  its  individuals  or  species,  severally 
distinguished  Inuu  each  other  by  tlie  non-resembling  properties,  t, 
o,  f/.  Now,  it  is  the  points  of  similarity  thus  discovered  and  iden- 
tified in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  constitute  Concepts  or 
Notions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  process  of  Comparison  and  Abstrac- 
tion may  be  again  pertbrmed  on   the  concepts  tlius  formed.     They 
•    are,  in    like    manner,    compared    together,    and 

Geiieralizatiou.  .  '  i,-, 

their  points  oi  resemblance  noted,  exclusively 
considered,  and  reduced  to  one  in  the  synthesis  of  tl)ought.  This 
process  is  called  Generalization;  that  is,  the  process  of  evolving  the 

general  or  one,  out  of  the  individual  and  mani- 
concepts  or  notions       f^]  J      Notions  and  concepts  are  also  sometimes 

gui)erfluously      styled  ,       .  ^     i    i         ^i  .1  <•  7 

designated  by  the    style  ot  qeneral  notions  — 

general.  ~  •'  '       .      . 

general  conceptions.  This  is  superfluous  ;  for,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  notions  and  concepts  are,  in  their  very  nature, 
<»'uneral ;  while  the  other  cognitive  modifications  to  which  they  are 
oppo.sed, —  jierceptions  and  imaginations,  —  have,  in  like  manner, 
their  essence  in  their  individuality. 

By  the   way,  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  never  use  the  term 

idea.      The  reason  of  my  non-employment  of 

//^a,  — reason  why       that  word  is  this:  There  is  no  possible  diversity 

hot  rt-guiuriy  employ-       ^f  nieaniug  ill  which   that  term   has  not  been 

it  i«  occasionally  used,       usurped  ;   and  it  would  only  confuse  you,  were  1 

by  the  Author.  to  attempt  to  enumerate  and  explain  them.     I 

may,  however,  occasionally  not  eschew  the 
word  ;  but  if  you  ever  hear  it  from  me,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  I 
apply  it,  in  a  loose  and  general  signification,  to  comprehend  the 
presentations  of  Sense,  the  representations  of  Phantasy,  and  the 
concepts  or  notions  of  the  Understanding.  We  are  in  want  of  a 
generic  term  to  exjiress  these ;  and  the  word  representation  (repre- 
sentafio).!  which,  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  has  been  commonly 
used  by  the  ]>hilo8ophers  of  the  Continent,  I  have  restricted  to 
denote,  what  it  only  can  in  propriety  express,  the  immediate  object 
or  jiroduct  of  Imagination.  We  are,  likewise,  in  want  of  a  general 
term  to  express  what  is  common  to  the  presentations  of  Perception, 
and  tlic  representations  of  Phantasy,  that  is,  their  individuality  and 
immedia<;y.  The  (iermans  express  this  by  the  term  Ansc/iammf/, 
which  can  only  be  translated  by  i/ituition  (as  it  i.s  in  Latin  by  Ger- 
mans), wliicli  literally  means  a  looking  at.  This  ex|)ression  has, 
liowever,  been  preoccupied  in  English  to  denote  the  apprehension 
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wc  have  of  self-evident  truths,  and  its  application  in  a  diffurent  si<'- 
iiitication,  would  therefore  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  an)- 
biguity.  I  .shall,  therefore,  continue,  for  the  ])resent  at  least,  to 
strugole  on  without  such  a  common  term,  though  the  necessity  thus 
imposed  of  always  opposing  ])resentation  and  representation  to  con- 
cept is  both  tedious  and  perijle.ving. 

%  XXI.     A  concept  or  notion  thus  involves —  1°.  The  repre- 
sentation of  a  part  only  of  the  various  attri- 


butes or  characters  of  which  an  individu.il 

of  Concepts. 


General   Characters 
)f  Concepts. 

Par.  XXI.  (a)  A  Con-       objcct  is  tlic  sum  ;  and,  consequently,  affords 
cept  affords  only  in-       ^^^j    ^  onc-sidcd  and  inadequate  knowledge 

adequate  knowledge.  •'  i  o 

of  the  things  which  are  thought  under  it. 

This  is  too  simple  to  require  any  commentary.     It  is  evident  that 
when  we  think  Socrates  by  any  of  the  concepts, 

Explication.  ,    ,        .  ^        7      t-t        *  ,  .        .  . 

—  Athenian,  (xree/i,  ±,i(ropean,  man,  biped,  ani- 
mal, being, —  we  throw  out  of  view  the  far  greater  number  of 
characters  of  which  Socrates  is  tlie  complement,  and  those,  like- 
wise, which  more  proximately  determine  or  constitute  his  individu- 
ality. It  is,  likewise,  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  we  think  him 
by  a  iMure  general  concept,  we  shall  represent  him  by  a  smaller 
bundle  of  attributes,  and,  consequently,  represent  hi«n  in  a  more 
partial  and  one-sided  manner.  Thus,  if  we  think  him  as  Athe- 
nian, we  shall  think  him  by  a  gi'^ater  number  of  qualities  than  if  we 
think  him  by  Greek ;  and,  in  like  manner,  our  representation  will 
be  less  and  less  adequate,  as  we  think  him  by  every  higher  concept 
in  the  series,  —  European,  man,  biped,  animal,  being. 

1[  XXn.     2°,  A  concept  or  notion,  as  the  result  of  a  compaii- 
son,  necessarily  expresses  a  relation.     It  is, 

Par.  XXII.  Cb)  A  Con.  ,  „  "'  .,,..,/>,  •       • 

eept  aflords  no  abso-       therefore,  uot  coguizablc  m  itself ;  that  is,  it 
lute  object  of  knowi-       affords  uo  absolutc  or  irrespective  object  of 

knowledge,  but  can  only  be  realized  in  con- 
sciousness by  applying  it,  as  a  term  of  relation,  to  one  or  more 
of  the  objects,  which  agree  in  the  point  or  points  of  resem- 
blance which  it  expresses. 

In  this  paragraph  (if  I  may  allude  to  what  you  may  not  all  be 
aware  of)  is  contained  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Generalization 
and  General  Terms  ;  for  the  whole  disputes  between  the  Concep- 
tualists  and  Nt)minalists  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Realists)  have  only 
arisen  from   concepts  having   been  regarded   as   affording  an  iiTC- 
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spcftive    and    independent  object  of  thought.^      This  illusion  hns 

arisen  from  a  very  sini))le  circumstance.     Objects 

This  paragraph  con-       compared  together  are  found  to  possess  certain 

tnius  a  key  to    the       attributes,    wliicli,    as    producing    indiscernible 

mvsterv  of  Geuerali-  ,.,        .  .  i-ii-m 

zation '  aud   Geuerai       modifications  in  US,  are  to  us  absolutely  similar. 
Terms  Tiicy  are,  therefore,  considered  the  same.     The 

relation  of  similarity  is  thus  converted  into 
i<lentity,  and  the  real  plurality  of  resembling  qualities  in  nature  is 
factitiously  reduced  to  a  unity  of  thought;  and  this  unity  obtains  a 
name  in  whidi  its  relativity,  not  being  expressed,  is  still  further 
removed  from  observation. 

But  the   nioment  we  attempt  to  represent  to  ourselves  any  of 

these  concepts,  any  of  these  abstract  generalities, 
wiierein    consists       ^  absolute  objects,  by  themselves,  and  out  of 

the    geueralitv    of    a  ,      .  .,..,,  ... 

^^^^  ^        ■  relation  to  any  concrete  or  individual  realities, 

their  relative  nature  at  once  reappears  ;  for  we 
find  it  altogether  impossible  to  represent  any  of  the  qualities  ex- 
pressed by  a  concept,  except  as  attached  to  some  individual  and 
determinate  object;  and  their  whole  generality  consists  in  this, — 
that  though  we  must  realize  them  in  thought  under  some  singular 
of  the  class,  we  may  do  it  under  any.  Thus,  for  example,  we  can- 
not actually  represent  the  bundle  of  attributes  contained  in  the 
concept  mr(n,»as  an  absolute  ol>ject,  by  itself,  and  apart  from  all  that 
reduces  it  from  a  general  cognition  to  an  individual  representation. 
We  cannot  figure  in  imagination  any  object  adequate  to  the  general 
notion  or  term  man  ;  for  the  man  to  be  here  imagined  must  be 
neither  tall  nor  short,  neither  fat  nor  lean,  neither  black  nor  white, 
neither  man  nor  woman,  neither  young  nor  old,  but  all  and  yet 
none  of  these  at  once.  The  relativity  of  our  concepts  is  thus  shown 
in  the  contradiction  and  absurdity  of  the  opposite  hypothesis. 

1  For  a  full  account  of  this  dispute,  see  Ltcturts  on  Mttaphysics,  p.  477  et  sen.  —  Ed. 


LECTURE   VIII. 

STOTCHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION    II.— OF    THE    PRODUCTS   OF    THOUGHT 

L  — ENNOEMATJC. 

A.     OF   CONCEPTS   IN   GENERAL;   B.    IN   SPECIAL  — I.    THEIR 
OBJECTIVE   RELATION  — QUANTITY- 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  began  the  Second  Section  of  Stoicheiol- 
ogy,  —  the  consideration  of  the  Products  of  Tliought.    Tlie  product 

of  thought  may  be  considered  as  Concepts,  as 
Recapitulation,  with       Judgments,  and  as  Reasonings  ;  these,  however, 

further      explauatiou  ,  .  /,    t-»^ 

and  illustration.  ^''^  "*^^  ^^  "^  viewcd  as  the  rcsults  of  dmerent 

faculties,  far  less  as  processes  independent  of 
each  other,  for  they  are  all  only  the  product  of  the  same  energy  in 
difterent  degrees,  or  rather  in  simpler  or  more  complex  applications 
to  its  objects. 

In  treating  of  Concepts,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  First 
Chapter  of  this  Second  Section,  I  stated  that  I  should  first  consider 
them  in  general,  and  then  consider  them  in  special ;  and,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  I  had  nearly  concluded  all  that  I  deem  it  requisite  under 
the  former  head  to  state,  in  regard  to  their  peculiar  chaiacter,  their 
origin,  and  their  general  accidents.  I,  first  of  all.  exjilained  the 
meaning  of  the  two  terms,  concept  and  notion,  —  words  convertible 
with  each  other,  but  still  severally  denoting  a  different  aspect  of 
the  simple  operation,  which  they  equally  express.  Kotioi)  being 
relative  to  and  expressing  the  apprehension,  —  the  remarking, — 
the  taking  note  of,  the  resembling  attributes  in  olrjccts;  concept, 
the  grasping  up  or  synthesis  of  these  in  the  unity  of  thought. 

Having  shown  what  was  properly  expressed  by  the  terms  notion 
and  concept,  or  conception,  I  went  on  to  a  more  articulate  explana- 
tion of  that  which  they  were  em])loyed  to  denote.  And  here  I 
again  stated  what  a  Concept  or  Notion  is  in  itself,  and  in  contrast 
N)  a  Presentntion  of  Perception,  or  Representation  of  Phnntasy. 
Our  knowledge  through  either  of  the  Jatter,  is  a  direct,  immediate, 
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irresjiectivc,  (.letevininate,  individual,  and  adequate  cognition  ;  that 
is,  a  singular  or  individual  object  is  known  in  itselfj  by  itself,  through 
all  its  attributes,  and  without  reference  to  aught  but  itself.  A  con- 
cept, on  the  contrary,  is  an  indirect,  mediate,  relative,  indeterminate, 
and  partial  cognition  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  objects,  but  not  an 
actual  representation  either  of  them  all,  or  of  the  whole  attributes' 
of  any  one  object. 

Though  it  be  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  Logic  to  explain 
the  origin  and  formation  of  our  notions,  the  logician  assuming,  as 
dat-a,  tlie  laws  and  products  of  thought,  as  the  mathematician  as- 
sumes, as  data,  extension  and  number  and  the  axioms  by  which 
their  relation  is  determined,  both  leaving  to  the  metaphysician 
the  inquiry  into  their  grounds; — this  notwithstanding,  I  deemed 
it  not  improper  to  give  you  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  mode  and 
circumstances  in  which  our  concepts  are  elaborated  out  of  the  pre- 
sentations and  representations  of  the  subsidiary  faculties.  Different 
objects  aVe  complements  partly  of  similar,  partly  of  different,  attri- 
butes. Similar  qualities  are  those  which  stand  in  similar  relation 
to  our  organs  and  fiiculties,  and  where  the  similarity  is  complete, 
the  effects  which  they  determine  in  us  are,  by  us,  indiscernible.  To 
ns  they  are,  therefore,  virtually  the  same,  and  the  same  we,  accord- 
ingly, consider  them  to  be,  though  in  different  objects;  precisely  as 
we  consider  the  thought  of  the  same  oVtject  to  be  itself  the  same, 
when  repeated  at  intervals  —  at  different  times  —  in  consciousness. 
Tliis,  by  way  of  preface,  being  understood,  I  showed  that,  in  the 
formation  of  a  concejjt  or  notion,  the  process  may  be  analyzed  into 
four  momenta.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  a  plurality  of  ob- 
jects presented  or  represented  by  the  subsidiary  faculties.  These 
faculties  must  ftirnish  the  rude  material  for  elaboration.  In  the  sec- 
ond jtlace,  the  objects  thus  supplied  ai-e,  by  an  act  of  the  Under- 
standing, compared  ti^gether,  and  their  several  qualities  judged  to 
be  similar  or  dissimilar.  In  the  third  place,  an  act  of  volition, 
called  Attention,  ctmcentrates  consciousness  on  the  qualities  thus 
recognized  as  sinnlar;  and  that  concentration,  by  attention  on  them, 
involves  an  aljstraction  of  consciousness  from  those  which  have 
been  recognized  and  thrown  aside  as  dissimilar ;  fi;r  the  power  (Tf 
consciousness  is  limited,  and  it  is  clear  or  vivid  precisely  in  propor 
tion  to  the  simplicity  or  oneness  of  its  object.  Attention  and  Ab- 
straction are  the  two  poles  of  the  same  act  of  thought;  they  are 
like  the  op|»osite  scales  in  a  balance  —  the  one  must  go  up  as  the 
other  goes  down.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  qualities,  which  by  com- 
parison are  judged  similar,  and  by  attention  are  constituted  into  an 
exclusive  object  of  thought,  —  these  are  already,  by  this  process, 
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identified  in  consciousness;  for  they  are  only  judged  similar,  inas- 
much as  they  produce  in  us  indiscernible  ett'ects.  Their  synthesis  in 
consciousness  may,  however,  for  precision's  sake,  be  stated  as  a 
fouilh  stej)  in  the  process;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  at  least 
the  three  latter  steps  are  not,  in  reality,  distinct  and  independent 
acts,  but  are  only  so  distinguished  and  stated,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  and  speak  about  the  indivisible  operation,  in  the 
different  aspects  in  which  we  may  consider  it.  In  the  same  way, 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  mental  sentence  which  must  be  ana- 
lyzed in  order  to  be  expressed  in  language,  has  as  many  parts  in 
consciousness,  as  it  has  words,  or  clauses,  in  speech  ;  for  it  forms,  in 
reality,  one  organic  and  indivisible  whole.  To  repeat  an  ilhistra- 
tion  I  have  already  given,  —  the  parts  of  an  act  of  thought  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  parts  of  a  triangle,  —  a  figure 
which  we  cannot  resolve  into  any  simpler  figure,  but  whose  sides 
and  angles  we  may  consider  apart,  and,  therefore,  as  parts ;  though 
these  are,  in  reality,  inseparable,  being  the  necessary  conditions  of 
each  other.     But  this  by  the  Avay. 

The  qualities  of  diff*erent  individual  things,  thus  identified  in 
thought,  and  constituting  concepts,  under  wdiich,  as  classes,  these 
individual  things  themselves  are  ranged;  —  these  primary  concepts 
may  themselves  be  subjected  to  the  same  process,  by  which  they 
were  elaborated  fi'om  the  concrete  realities  given  in  Perception  and 
Imagination.  "We  may,  again,  compare  different  concepts  together, 
again  find  in  the  plurality  of  attributes  which  they  comprehend, 
some  like,  some  unlike;  we  may  again  attend  only  to  the  similar, 
and  again  identify  these  in  the  synthesis  of  consciousness ;  and  this 
process  of  evolving  concepts  out  of  concepts  we  may  go  on  per- 
forming, imtil  the  generalization  is  arrested  in  that  ultimate  or  pri- 
mary concept,  the  basis  itself  of  all  attributes,  —  tue  concept  of 
Being  or  Existence. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  what  con- 
cepts are,  and  by  what  process  they  are  formed,  I  stated,  by  way  of 
corollary,  some  of  their  general  characteristics.  The  first  of  these  I 
mentioned  is  their  partiality  or  inadequacy;  that  is,  they  compre- 
hend only  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  whole  attributes  belong- 
ing to  the  thino;s  classified  or  contained  under  them. 

The  second  is  their  relativity.  Formed  by  comparison,  they  ex- 
press only  a  relation.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
Relativity  of  Con-       ^^  j^^|^.|       ^^  ^^  absolute  object  to  consciousucss, 

cepts.  '  ,  ''     -  .  ,      . 

—  they  cannot  be  rejjresented,  as  universals,  ni 
imagination.  They  can  only  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  some  one 
of  the  individual  objects  they  classify,  and  when  viewed  in  relation 
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to  it,  thoy  can  be  represented  in  imagination ;  but  then,  as  so  actu- 
ally represented,  they  no  longer  constitute  general  attributions,  they 
fall  back  into  more  special  determinations  of  the  individual  object  in 
which  they  are  represented.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  generality  or  uni- 
versality of  concepts  is  potential,  not  actual.  They  are  only  gener- 
als, ihasniuch  as  they  may  be  ap])lied  to  any  of  the  various  objects 
they  contain  ;  but  while  they  cannot  be  actually  elicited  into  con- 
sciousness, except  in  application  to  some  one  or  other  of  these,  so, 
they  cannot  be  so'apjilied  without  losing,  ^:>ro  tanto,  their  univers:  1- 
ity.  Take,  for  example,  the  concept  horse.  In  so  far  as  by  ho^'sa 
we  merely  think  of  the  word,  that  is,  of  the  combination  formed  by 
till-  letters  A,  o,  r,  s,  e,  —  this  is  not  a  concept  at  all,  as  it  is  a  mere 
representation  of  certain  individual  objects.  This  I  only  state  and 
eliminate,  in  order  that  no  possible  ambiguity  should  be  allowed  to 
lurk.  By  horse,  then,  meaning  not  merely  a  representation  of  the 
word,  but  a  concept  relative  to  certain  objects  classed  under  it;  — 
tiie  concei)t  horse,  I  say,  cannot,  if  it  remain  a  concept,  that  is,  a 
universal  attribution,  be  represented  in  imagination  ;  but,  except  it 
be  represented  in  imagination,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  object; 

and,  except  it  be  so  applied,  it  cannot  be  real- 
conccpts  have  a  po-       j^ed  in  thought  at  all.     You  may  try  to  escape 

tential.  not  an  actual,  ,       ,  i^     i        ti  i  -xr 

unhersaiitv  ^'^^  homs  01  the  dilemma,  but  you  cannot.    You 

cannot  realize  in  thought  an  absolute  or  irrespec- 
tive concept,  corresponding  in  universality  to  the  application  of  the 
word;  for  the  supposition  of  this  involves  numerous  contradictiojis. 
An  existent  ho7'se  is  not  a  relation,  but  an  extended  object  possessed 
of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  size,  etc.;  horse,  in  general,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  re])resented,  exce])t  by  an  image  of  something  extended, 
and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  size,  etc.  Here  now  emerges  the 
contra<liction.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  you  do  not  represent  something 
extended  and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  and  size,  you  have  no 
re|;resentation  of  any  horse.  There  is,  thei'efore,  on  this  alternative, 
nothing  which  can  be  called  the  actual  concept  or  image  of  a  horse 
at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  represent  something  extended 
and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  and  size,  then  you  have,  indeed, 
the  image  of  an  individual  hf)i'se,  but  not  a  universal  concept  coa<l- 
equate  with  horse  in  general.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  have  an  act- 
ual representati(»n  of  a  figure,  which  is  not  a  determinate  figure? 
but  if  of  a  determinate  figure,  it  must  be  that  of  some  one  of  the 
many  different  figures  iinder  which  horses  appear;  but  then,  if  it  be 
only  of  one  of  these,  it  cannot  be  the  general  concept  of  the  others, 
which  it  does  not  represent.  In  like  majiner,  how  is  it  ])ossil)le  to 
have  the  actual  representation  of  a  thing  colored,  which  is  not  the 
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representation  of  a  determinate  color,  that  is,  either  white,  or  l)lnck, 
or  gray,  or  brown,  etc.  'i  but  if  it  be  any  one  of  these,  it  can  only 
represent  a  Iiorse  of  tliis  or  that  paiticular  color,  and  cannot  be  the 
S^eneral  concept  of  horses  of  every  color.  The  same  result  is  given 
by  the  other  attributes ;  and  what  I  originally  stated  is  thus  mani- 
fest,—  that  concei)ts  have  only  a  ])Olential,  not  an  actual,  universal- 
ity; that  is,  they  are  only  universal,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  applied 
to  any  of  a  certain  class  of  objects,  but  as  actually  applied,  they  are 
no  longer  general  attributions,  but  only  special  attributes. 

But  it  does  not  from  this  follow  that  concepts  are  mt»i'e  words, 
and  that  there  is  nothijig  general  in  thought  it- 

B«t  concepts  are  :,ot,         ^^j^       ^j^j^   j^  ^^^^   j^^^j^^^j    j^^j^^    j^^  ^.^.^jj^      ^^ 

therelorc,  mere  words.  .  _  .;       »  ./ 

philosopher;  for  no  philosopher  has  ever  denied 
that  we  are  capable  of  apprehending  relations,  and  in  particular 
the  relation  of  similai-ity  and  difference ;  so  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy between  the  conceptuaJist  and  nominalist  originates  in  the 
ambiguous  employment  of  the  same  terms  to  express  the  represen- 
tations of  Imagination  and  the  notions  or  concepts  of  the  under- 
standing. This  is  significantly  shown  by  the  absolute  non-existence 
of  the  dispute  among  the  philoso))hers  of  the  most  metaphysical 
country  in  Europe.  In  Germany,  the  question  of  nominalism  and 
conceptualism  has  not  been  agitnted,  and  why?  Simply  because 
the  Gorman  language  supplies  terms  by  which  concepts  (or  notions 
of  thought  proper)  have  been  contradistinguished  from  the  presen- 
tations and  representatiojis  of  the  subsidiary  faculties.'  But  this 
is  n.ot  a  subject  on  which  I  ouglit  at  present  to  have  touched,  as  it 
is,  in  truth,  foreign  to  the  domain  of  Logic;  and  I  have  only  been 
led  now  to  recur  to  it  at  all,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulties  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  members  of  the  class.  All  that  I  wish  you  now 
to  understand  is  —  that  concepts,  as  the  result  of  comparison,  that 
is,  of  the  ap])rehension  and  affirmation  of  a  relation,  are  necessarily, 
in  their  nature  relative,  and,  consequently,  not  capable  of  represen- 
tation as  absolute  attributes.  I  shall  terminate  the  consideration 
of  concepts  in  general  by  the  following  paragraph,  in  which  is 
stated,  besides  their  inadequacy  and  relativity,  their  dependence  on 
language : 

^  XXIII.  The  concept  thus  formed  by  an  abstraction  of 
the  resembling  from  the  non-resembling  qualities  of  oV>jects, 
would  again  fall  back   into  the    confusion  and   infmituile  from 


1  See  the  Author's  note,  R«irf's  Works,   p.  412;  and    Lerlures  on  Metaphyxirs,   p.  477    ft  ieq 
-Ed 
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which  it  has  been  called  out,  were  it  not  rendered  permanent 

for  consciousness,  by  being  fixed  and  ratified 

Par.   XXIII.     Con.       in  a   Verbal  sign.      Considered  in  general, 

oept8.-(c)  T.:eir  de-       thouijlit  and  lauouagc  are  reciprpcally  de- 

pendence      on      Lan-  ~  o       o  i  ^ 

KuaKc.  pendent ;  each   bears  all  the  imperfections 

and  perfections  of  the  other;  but  without 
lan"ua<^e  there  could  be  no  knowledge  realized  of  the  essential 
properties  of  things,  and  of  the  connection  of  their  accidental 

states. 

■ 

This  also  is  not  a  subject  of  which  .the  consideration   properly 

belongs  to  Logic,  but  a  few  words  may  not  be 

The  relation  of  Lan-       inexpedient  to  make  you  aware,  in  general,  of  the 

puage  to  Thought,  and       intimate  connections  of  thought  and  its  expres- 

the  iiifluenct'  which  it  .  -,       n  .1  o  -i    ■    rt  1  •    1      1 

-»        ^.    ^o^toi       sion,  and  oi  the  poweriul  influence  which   Ian- 
exerts  on  our  mental  '  i 

operations  g^^^gG  cxerts  upoH  our  mental  oj)erations.    Man, 

in  fa€t,  only  obtains  the  use  of  his  faculties  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  speech  ;  for  language  is  the  indis))cnsable  mean 
of  the  development  of  his  natural  powers,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral. 

For  Perception,  indeed,  for  tlie  mei"e  consciousness  of  the  similar- 
ities and  dissimilarities  in  the  objects  perceived, 
Language  unneces-       f^^  jj^g  apprehension  of  the  causal  connection 

j^arv  in  certain  mental  „  ^    •       ^1  •  i   r-       ...l  ^•       ^-  r>  .1  ■ 

■   ,,  of  certain  things,  and  for  the  application  oi  this 

operations.  »  '  '  ' 

knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends, 
no  language  is  necessary;  and  it  is  only  tlie  exaggeration  of  a  truth 
into  an  error,  when  pliiJoso])hers  maintain  that  language  is  the  indis- 
pensable con<lition  of  even  the  simpler  energies  of  knowledge. 
Language  is  the  attribution  of  signs  to  our  cognitions  of  things. 
But  as  a  cognition  must  have  been  already  there,  before  it  could 
receive  a  sign ;  consequently,  that  knowledge  which  is  denoted  by 
ilic  formation  and  application  of  a  word,  must  have  preceded  the 
symbol  which  denotes  it.  S]ieech  is  thus  not  the  mother,  but  the 
'godmother,  of  knowledge.  But  though,  in  general,  we  must  hold 
that  language,  as  the  product  and  •correlative  of  thought,  must  be 
viewed  as  posterior  to  the  act  of  thinking  itself;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  could  never  have  risen  above  the  very 
lowest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  thouglit,  without  the  aid  of  signs. 
A  sign  is  necessary,  to  give  stability  to  our  intellectual  progress,—  . 
to  establish  each  step  in  our  advance  as  a  new  starting-point  for 
our  advance  to  another  Vjeyond. 

A   cotintry  may  be   overrun*  by   an   armed  host,  but  it  is  only 
conquere«l    by   the    establishment   of   fortresses.     Words    are   iho 
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fortresses  of  thought.     They  enable  ns  to  realize  our  dominion  over 

what  we  have  already  overrun   in   thought;  to 
Mental  operations  to       make    every   inlellectual   coiujuest  the  basis  of 

which  language  is  in-  .  ,.  ,  ^-ii    i  i         yx  i 

, ,  ,    .,         oiicrations  tor  otiiers  still  beyond.     Or  another 

(lisDensable,     and     its  _  '  _  ^  •' 

ligation  to  these  illustration:     You  have  all  heard  of  the  process 

of  tunnelling,  of  tunnelling  through  a  sand-bank. 
In  this  operation  it  is  impossible  to  succeed,  unless  every  foot,  nay 
almost  every  inch  in  our  progress,  be  secured  by  an  arch  of  masonry, 
before  Ave  attempt  the  excavation  of  another.  Now,  lanmiasre  is  to 
the  mind  precisely  what  the  arch  is  to  the  tunnel.  The  ^ower  of 
thinking  and  the  power  of  excavation  are  not  dependent  on  the 
word  in  t!ie  one  case,  on  the  mason-work  in  the  other ;  but  without 
these  subsidiaries,  neither  process  could  be  carried  on  beyond  its  ru<l- 
imentary  commencement.  Though,  therefore,  we  allow  that  every 
movement  forward  in  language  must  be  determined  by  an  antece- 
dent movement  forward  in  thought;  still,  unless  thought  be  accom- 
panied at  each  ])oint  of  its  evolution,  by  a  corresponding  evolution 
of  language,  its  further  develo|)ment  is  arrested.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  higher  exertions  of  the  higher  faculty  of  Understanding,  —  the 
classification  of  the  objects  presented  and  represented  by  the  subsi- 
diary powers  in  the  formation  of  a  hierarchy  of  notions,  the  connec- 
tion of  these  notions  into  judgments,  the  inference  of  one  judgment 
from  another,  and,  in  general,  all  our  consciousness  of  the  relations 
of  the  universal  to  the  particular,  consequently  all  science  strictly 
so  denomiuafred,  and  every  inductive  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
future  from  the  laws  of  nature :  —  not  only  these,  but  all  ascent 
from  the  sphere  of  sense  to  the  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  intelli- 
gence, are,  as  experience  proves,  if  not  altogether  impossible  without 
a  language,  at  least  possible  to  a  very  low  degree. 

Admitting  even  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  certain  elementary 
concepts  without  the  fixation  and  signature  of  language,  still  these 
are  but  sparks  which  would  twinkle  only  to  expire;  and  it  requires 
words  to  give  them  prominence,  and,  by  enabling  us  to  collect  and 
elaborate  them  into  new  concepts,  to  raise  out  of  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  only  scattered  and  transitory  scintillations  a  vivid  and 
enduring  light. 

I  here  terminate  the  General  and  proceed  to  the  Special  consid- 
eration of  Conce|)ts  —  that  is,  to  view  them  in 

B    Of  t'oncoiits   or  .i     .  i  t>    i    »•  x-t  •  i       •      i         •    ^ 

'  then- several  Kelations.     Aow,  in  a  lo<:ic:;l  ixunt 

Isotions  in  special.  _  . 

of  view,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  three 
]K)Ssil)le  ix'lations  in  which  conce])ts  can  be  considered  ;  for  the  oidy 
relations  they  hold  are  to  their  objects,  to  their  subject,  or  to  each 
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other.  In  relation  to  their  objects, — they  are  considered  as  inchi- 
sive  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  attributes,  that  is,  as  applica- 
ble to  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  objects;  this  is  technically 
styled  their  Qxantity.  In  relation  to  their  subject,  that  is,  to  the 
mind  itself,  they  are  considered  as  standing  in  a  higher  or  a  lower- 
(iegree  of  consciousness,  — they  are  more  oi-  less  clear,  more  or  less 
distinct ;  tliis,  in  like  manner,  is  called  their  Quality.  In  relation 
to  each  other,  they  are  considered  as  the  same  or  different,  coordi- 
nated or  subordinated  to  each  other;  this  is  their  Relation.,  strictly 
so  calle(L'  Under  these  three  heads  I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to 
treat  them  ;  and,  first,  of  their  Quantity. 

f  XXIV.    As  a  concept,  or  notion,  is  a  thought  in  which  an 
indefinite  plurality  of  characters  is  bound 

Par.     XXIV.  Quan-  .  .  „  .  i  ,• 

tity  of  Concepts  of      ^ip  mto  'A  uuity  01  consciousncss,  and  appli- 
two  kinds.  Intensive       cable  to  an  indefinite  plurality  of  objects,  a 

and  Extensive.  .    •  i  i<  -i 

concept  IS,  tiierefoi'e,  necessarily  a  quantity, 
and  a  quantity  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  numbers  of  characters  of  which  it  is  the  complement, 
and  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  things  of  which  it  may 
be  said.  This  (jiiantity  is  thus  of  two  kinds;  as  it  is  I'ither  an 
Intensive  or  an  Kxtensive.  The  Internal  or  Intensive  Quantity 
i)f  a  conce])t  is  determined  by  liie  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  constituent  characters  contained  in  it.  The  External  or  Ex- 
tensive Quantity  of  a  concejit  is  determined  by  the  gniater  or 
smaller  number  of  classified  concepts  or  realities  contained  un- 
der it.  The  former  (the  Intensive  (Quantity)  is  calle<l  by  some 
latter  Greek  logicians  the  depth  {ftdSos).,  by  the  Latin  logical 
writers  the  comprehension  (comprehensio,  quanlitas  coynpre- 
h''n.noni.%  complexus.,  or  qtnintitas  complexus).  The  latter  (tlie 
P^xtcnsivc  Quantity)  is  called  by  the  same  latter  Greek  Logi- 
cians, the  breadth  (7rA.ttros) ;  by  Aristotle,  17  Trepio^^ry,  to  Trcpw'^^civ, 
rh  trepiix'^rr^ai ;- hy  the  logical  writers  of  the  western  or  Latin 
world.  tl)c  extend (nt  or  rJrcidt  (extensio.,  rptantitas  extensioni.s, 

1  On  their  relation  to  their  oriffin  as  direct  .3°,  I'.y  i«-l:ition  to  cjicli  otiicr  they  l)ave  to- 
ot infliri'Ct.  Ft-e  Esfer.  [."yttew  eUr  Lngik,  »  49.  latioii  xtrictlv  so  calh-fl 
p.  9*»  — Km.]  4°.  I!y  relation  to  tlicir  subject  tlicy   have 

Mem  -N.  B.  Notions  mav  he  thiit<  bettor  clenness  anrl  distinctness. 

div  dcdC'  'This  last  liisd  better  he  relegated  to^Ietlmd- 

,      .  .  ,  ,         ,  1  olojjv.) — Munnrxn'la. 

1".  Ilv  relation  to  tliemselves  thev  have  the         „  o      »  ,,       .     •  .-•  .    • 

-  .See  l.rriuTfX  nil  Milifphyxirs.  p  4.4  n       Aris- 
i;'ianlltv  of  comprehension.  ,    .,      ,  .  _  <  ■    .     ... 

'  totle  does  not  lice  Trepioxv  as  a  siihstai-tive. 

2°.  Bv  relation  to  their  objcctu  they  have      tliongh  the  verb,  both  active  and  pas.'^ive.  is 

the  '|ii!intity  of  extension.     These  two  thus      employed  in  this  sijriiifieatioii,  «.^.  ylna/.  rVior 

qoantity  in  general.  i.  '27;   lilift.  iii.  5.  —  Ed. 
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amh'tus^    qvantittis   ambitus)  ;    and    likewi.se   tht;    {(oz/ikX,..-    or 
sphere  of  a  not  ion  {rcgio,  sphcera)} 

The  Internal  Quantity  of  a  notion,  its  Intension  or  Comprehen- 
sion, is  made  up  of  those  diftl'ient  attributes  of 

Ueueral  Explication.  ,  •    ,       i  •        »  •       i  , 

which  tlie  concept  is  the  conceived  sum  ;  tliat 

is,  the  various  characters  connected  by  the  concept  itself  into  a 
single  whole  in  thought.  The  External  Quantity  of  a  notion  or  its 
extension  is,  on  the  other  hand,  made  uj)  of  the  number  of  objects 
which  are  thought  mediately  through  a  c*ncept.  For  example,  the 
attributes  rational,  sensible,  moral,  etc.,  go  to  constitute  the  inten- 
sion or  internal  quantity  of  the  concept  man;  whereas  the  attributes 
Euro2Jean,  American,  philosopher,  tailor,  etc.,  go  to  make  up  u  con- 
cept of  this  or  that  individual  man.  These  two  quantities  are  not 
convertible.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  tlie  inverse  i-;  tio  of  caili 
other;  the  greater  the  depth  or  comj)rehension  of  a  notion  the  less 
its  breadth  or  extension,  and  vice  versa.  You  will  observe,  like- 
wise, a  distinction  which  has  been  taken  by  the  best  logicians. 
Both  quantities  are  said  to  contain,'  but  the  quantity  of  extension 
is  said  to  contain  w/ic^cr  it;  the  quantity  of  comprehension  is  said  to 
contain  in  it. 

By  the  intension,  comprehension,  or  depth  of  a  notion,  we  think 
the  most  qualities  of  the  fewest  objects  ;  whereas  by  the  extension 
or  breadth  of  a  concept,  we  think  the  fewest  qualities  of  the  most 
objects.  In  other  words,  by  the  former,  we  say  the  most  of  the 
least ;  by  the  latter,  the  least  of  the  most. 

Again  ;  you  will  observe  the  tvvo  following  distinctions  :  the  first, 
—  the  exposition  of  the  comprehension  of  a  notion  is  called  its 
Definition  (a  simple  notion  cannot,  therefore,  be  defined) ;  the 
second,  —  the  exposition  of  the  Extension  of  a  notion  is  called  its 
Division  (an  individual  notion  cannot  be  divided). 

1  [Cf.  Porphyrii,  Isagoge,  cc.  i.  ii.  viii  ;  Ciije-  hie  extensive.    Porphyrins  autcm  loquebatur 

tan.  In  Porpliyrii  PrcF'/icabitia,  CC.  i.  ii-  [p.  37  ed.  hic  tie  extensiva  collectione,  idi'O  dixit,  genus 

1579;  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  faN  esse  niagis  collectiviim."'    C,.uoted  by  Stabl, 

fgorifs.   first    published    in    1496       "Ad    hoc  Regiila:    P/uloxap/ii'd-,  tit.   xii.,  rej;.  5,  p.  381. 

breviter  dicitur,  quod  esse  magis  collectivum  Cf.   reg.  6,  ed.  London,  1058. —  Ed.]    [Port- 

miiltorum    potest    intelligi    dupliciter:     uno  Royal  Logic,  T    i.  c.  6,  p.   74.  ed.   1718.     Boe- 

modo  intensive,  et  sic  species  maaris  est  collec-  thins,  Intrmliirtin  ad  Sylloiiisrvns,  0/:fra,  p.  562: 

tiva,  quia  magis  unit  adunata;  alio  modo  cr-  In  Tapicn  Cirtrnnis  Cnwmfntarii.  lib.  i..  Opera, 

lenaive.  et  sic   senus  est   mails  collectivum.  p.  765,  ed.   Basilic,  1570.     Ifeuschius,   Syst'nm 

quia  multo  plura  sub  sua  adniiatione  cndunt,  Lnginim.  pp.   11,  92;    Baiimgnrlen,   Arroa!"' 

quam  sub   speciei   ambi'u      ITnde   species   et  T.ni'irn,  56  5'^.  57,  ed   Hala>  MaiMlcbiirg^.  1''3 

genus  se  habent  sicut  duo  duces,  quorum  alter  Krug,  Lo^ik. «  26;  Schu'ze    T.n-:H.  5  3(V.  F>ser, 

habetexercitum  parvum  sed  valdeunanimem.  Lne>k.  6  34  et  seq.;   Eucenios    p.  194  >'  ."fl. 

alter    exercitum    magnum,    sed    diver,«anim  fAo-yiK^,    c.  iv.,   ITfpl  'Et'i/oicDc   Ba&ouj    ft 

factionum.     Illeenim  magis  colligit  intensive,      KalTWdrovs Ed,] 
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What  follows  is  in  t'urtlKM- illusti-aUoii  of  l!>e  parngrai)!!.     Notions 

or  concepts  stand  in  a  necessary  relation  U)  cer- 

Spccial  illustration        ^.^j^^  objects,  thonoht  tlirono-h  them  ;  for  without 

of      Parn-nipli.  —  A  •'  '  ^-  >-^  - 

concept  is  a  .luautity.         soHiethiiio-    to    tliHik    of,    there    could    exist    no 

thought,  no  nutioii,  no  concept.  But  in  so  far 
as  we  think  an  object  tlirough  a  concept,  we  think  it  as  part  of,  or 
as  contained  under,  that  concept:  ami  in  so  far  as  we  think  a  con- 
cept of  its  object  or  objects,  we  think  it  as  a  unity  containing, 
actu.Uly  or  potentially,  in  it  a  plurality  of  attributions.  Out  of  the 
relation  of  a  concept  to  ifs  object  it  necessarily  r.  suits,  that  a  con- 
cept is  a  (juantum  or  quantity;  lor  that  which  contains  one  or  more 
units  by  which  it  may  be  measured,  is  a  (|u:intity. 

lint  the  (piantity  of  a  concept  is  of  two,  and  two  opposite,  kinds. 
Consiflered    internally,  that  is,  as  a  unity  which 

Thisiiuantitv  ol'two  i  ii       i  ^    •      •      'i  i         i-^ 

'  may, -ind  g-enerallv  does,  contain  in  it  a  i)Iuralitv 

kinds:  — 1.  Intensive.  ,*  '  ., 

of  j)arts  or  comixnient  attributes,  a  concei)t  has 
a  cert.iin  quantity,  which  may  be  called  its  internal  or  intensive 
quantity.  This  is  generally  called  its  co)n2:>reheHsion,  sometimes  its 
d'^pth,  (3dSo<;,  and  its  qiiantitus  complexus.  Here,  the  ]»nfts,  that  is, 
the  several  attributes  or  characters,  wliit-h  go  t<;  constitute  the  total 
concept,  are  said  to  be  contained  in  it.  For  example,  the  concept 
man  is  composed  of  two  constituent  parts  or  attributes,  that  is,  of 
two  j)artial  concepts,  —  rational  and  animal;  lor  the  characters 
rational  and  aninatl  are  only  an  analytical  expression  of  the  syn- 
thetic unity  of  the  concept  man.  But  eacli  of  these  partial  con- 
cepts, whicli  together  make  up  the  (■diuprehension  of  the  total 
concept  man,  are  themselves  wholes,  math'  up  in  like  manner  of 
parts.  To  take  only  the  concept  «;//;/i(^/ ,'  —  this  comprehends  in 
it,  as  parts,  living -.mA  sensitive  and  organized,  for  a  living  and  sen- 
tient organism  may  be  considered  as  an  analytical  development  of 
the  constituents  of  the  synthetic  unity  animal.  But  each  of  these, 
agiin,  is  a  conce))t,  coiiipreiiending  and  made  up  of  ])arts;  ami  these 
jiarts,  again,  are  relative  wholes,  di\isll»]e  into  other  constituent 
'•oiice|)ts;  nor  need  we  sto]>  in  mir  analysis  till  we  reach  attributes 
which,  as  simple,  st:;nd  as  a  primai-y  oi-  ultimate  elcincnt,  into  whicli 
the  series  c:in  !»(.•  resolve(l.  Xow,  you  will  obser\e,  that  as  the 
]i;irts  of  the  parts  are  ])arts  of  tlie  whole,  the  concept  )nan,:\<  imiiu'- 
diately  comprehending  tlie  concepts  ratiomd  ami  aninntl,  me<li- 
ately  (•oui]»reheuds  their  ]»arts,  and  the  parts  ofthcii-  parts,  to  th;- 
end  of  the  evolution.  Thus,  we  can  say,  not  oidy  thai  man  is  .-.n 
iiiilnial,  V)ut  that  he  is  a  living  being,  a  sentient  heing,  etc  'J'lie 
logical  axiom,  Nota  notCB  est  nota  rex  ipsius,  or,  as  otherwise  ex- 
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pressed,  Prcpdicatum  prmdicati  est  pneiUcatum  subjecti,^  —  is  only 
a  special  enunciation  of  the  general  principle,  that  the  part  of  a  i)art 
is  a  part  of  the  whole.  You  will,  hereafter,  see  that  the  Coni|)re- 
hension  of  notions  affords  one  of  the  two  urent  branches  of  reason- 
ing, which,  tliough  marvellously  overlooked  by  logicians,  is  at  le:ist 
of  equal  importance  with  that  which  they  have  exclusively  devel- 
oped, and  which  is  founded  on  the  other  kind  of  quantity  exhibited 
by  concepts,  and  to  which  I  now  ];roceed. 

But  a  concept  may  :ilso  be  consitlered  externally,  that  is,  as  a  unity 
which  contains  under  it  a  plurality  of  classifying 

2.    Extensive.  .,  ^        ^•       ..  4.  i     ■       ^i  • 

attributes  or  subordinate  concepts,  and,  in  this 
respect,  it  has  another  (]u:intity  which  mny  be  c;dled  its  extermtl  ox  ex- 
tensive quautitv.  Tiiis  is  couinioiiiy  called  xX'i  extension;  sonieliiiies 
its  sphere  or  domain,  sphcera,  reyio,  quantitas  arnhita.i;  and,  by  the 
Greek  logicians,  its  breadth  or  latitude,  TrAaro?.-  Ilei-e  the  jiarts  which 
the  total  concept  contains,  are  said  to  be  contained  under  \l,  l)ecause, 
holding  the  relation  to  it  of  the  particular  to  the  general,  they  are  sub- 
ordinated or  ranged  under  it.  For  cxnnijde,  the  concepts  man,  horse, 
dog,  etc.,  are  contained  under  the  more  general  concejit  animal, — 
the  concepts  triangle,  sqnure,  circle,  rhombus,  rlwmbo.d,  etc.,  aie  con- 
tained under  the  more  general  concept ^/f^wre;  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
ordinate concepts  can  each  or  any  be  thought  through  the  higher  or 
more  o-eneral.  But  as  each  of  these  subordinate  concepts  is  itself  a 
whole  or  general,  which  contains  under  it  parts  or  more  particular 
concepts,  it  follows,  again,  on  the  axiom  or  self-evident  truth  that  a 
part  of  a  partis  a  part  of  the  whole,  —  an  axiom  which,  you  will  here- 
after see,  constitutes  the  one  princii)le  of  all  Deductive  reasoning,  — 
it  follows,  on  this  axiom,  that  whatever  is  contained  under  the  ]):ir- 
tial  or  more  particular  concept,  is  contained  under  the  total  or  more 
general  concept.  Thus,  for  example,  triaiigle  is  contained  under 
figure;  all,  therefore,  that  is  contained  under  triangle,  as  rectangled 
triangle,  equilateral  triangle,  etc.,  will,  likewise,  be  contained  under 
figure,  by  which  we  may,  accordingly,  think  and  describe  them. 

Such,  in  general,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  two  quantities  of  con- 
cepts—  their  Comprehension  and  Extension. 

But  these  quantities  are  not  only  different,  they 

Intensive  and  Ex-       g^.g  opposed,  aiid  SO  opposed,  that  though  each 

tensive  quantities  are  ^,  ,•,  ,1  ■,•.■  ,    •. 

,     ,  supposes  the  other  as  the  conihtion  or  its  own 

opposed  to  eacli  otlier.  '  ' 

existence,  still,  however,  within  the  limits  of  con- 
junct, of  correlative  existence,  they  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 

1  A  ti!ii's!»tio!i  of  Ai-istotlc's  first  aiitipre-      KaT-r)yopovfx(vov  \4yfTai  -ravra  /cat  KaThrov 
dici.mei.tal  lult,  CiUe^,i\\.  l."0(Tj  Kaih  rod      viroK^tati'Oj    ^>)>t;(X;tc:i.  —Ed. 
2  See  above,  p   100,  i:ote  2,  p.  101,  note  1  —  Ed. 
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other,  —  tlio  iu;i\inuiiii  of  the  one  being'  the  minimum  of  tlie  other. 
On  this  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph  : 

%  XXV.  A  notion  is  intensively  great  in  proportion  to  the 

greater    number,  and   intensively   small    in 

Par.  XXV.  Law  Teg.       prupoitiou  to  the  Smaller  number,  of  deter- 

ulating  the  mutual  re-  .  .  .,  .,.,-, 

lations  of  Extension  miuations  or  attributes  contained  in  it.  Is 
and  Comprehension  the  Comprehension  of  a   concept  u  mini- 

mum, that  is,  is  the  concept  one  in  which  a 
plurality  of  attributes  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  it  is 
called  simple  ;  whereas,  inasmuch  as  its  attributes  still  admit  of 
discrimination,  it  is  called  complex  or  co^npound} 

A  notion  is  extensively  great  in  pro])ortion  to  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  extensively  small  in  j)roportion  to  the  snudler  number, 
of  determinations  or  attributes  it  contains  under  it.  When 
the  Extension  of  a  concept  becomes  a  minimum,  that  is,  when  it 
contains  no  other  notions  under  it,  it  is  called  an  indimdual? 

These  two  quantities  stand  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other:  For  the  greater  the  Comprehension  of  a  concept,  the  less 
is  its  Extension  ;  and  the  greater  its  Extension,  the  less  its  Com- 
prehension.^ 

To  illustrate  this:    When  I  take  out  of  a  concept,  that  is,  ab- 
stract from  one  or  more  of  its  attributes,  I  dimin- 

lUustration.  •   i     •  i  •  mi 

ish  its  comprehension.  Thus,  when  from  the  con- 
cept man^  equivalent  to  rational  anunal,  I  abstract  from  the  attribute 
or  determination  rational,!  lessen  its  internal  quantity.  But  by  this 
diminution  of  its  comprehension  I  give  it  a  wider  extension  ;  for  what 
remains  is  the  concept  animal,  and  the  concept  animal  emljraces 
under  it  a  far  greater  number  of  objects  than  the  concept  man. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  further  in  illustrating  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  you  also  the  following : 

If  XXVI.     Of    the  logical  processes  by 
Par.  XXVI.  Process-       whicli  tlicsc  couiitcr  Quantitics  of  conccpts 

es  by  which  the  Com-                                  _  _  *  ^  ^  * 

prehension     and    Ex-  'Ij'G  amplified,  thc  OHC  Wllich  amplifies   the 

ttasion    of    Notions       Comi)rehension     is    called    Determination, 

are       amplified  •    and 

resolved.  and  soinetimcs  called  Concretion,  the  other 

which  amplifies  the  Extension  is  called  Ab- 
straction or  Generalization.    Definition  and  Dioision  are  sever- 

'  Knig,  Logik,  (  28.  —  Ed.  avrii   tlSwi/   trtptox'^  to^  5«  (IfSr)  twv  yfvSiv 

'  KruK,  O^ul  .  i  29  -  Ed.  Tr\foi>i(^i  rah  olHtia,  Zia<popah.     "Zti  oirt 

■T  Kriig.  i:»t'<A,  §  27.  —  Ed.;  [.Schulze,  Logiit,  x      7.  '        /        .    ^                /                 y         -t. 

♦  33.    (f.  rorr.hyrj-,  fo«*o^',  c   viii   SS  »,  10.)  ''^   *'''"   ^'""'^    ^''  7f'"«'«^«T'»'-   oUr,   rb 

{'Et<    Ti   ^ir   y^yr,   7r\toud(fi  rij  7wi>    W  T*'""^  ^l^iKi^arov.  -  Ed.J 
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ally  the  resolution  of  the  Comprehension  and  of  tlie  Extension 
of  notions,  into  their  parts.  A  Siinj)le  notion  cannot  be  defined  ; 
an  Individual  notion  cannot  be  dividl'd.' 

The  reason  of  this  opi)Osltion  of  the  two  quantities  is  manifest  in 

a  moment,  from   the  consideration  of  their  sev- 

liiustration  of  the       ^^..^j  „atures.    The  comprehension  of  a  concept  is 

two    foicguiiig    para-  '  * 

g  i,g  notlung  more  than  a  sum  or  complement  oi  the 

distinguishing    characters,    attributes,  of  which 

the  concept  is  made  uj) ;  and  the  extension  of  a  cotictpt  is  nothing 

more  than  the  sum  or  comi)lement  of  the  objects 

Comprehension  and       themselves,   whose    resembling   characters  were 

Extui.sion    ;ne     op-       abstracted  to   constitute  the   concept.     Now,  it 

posL'd    in    an    inverse  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,.      .  .  , 

ratio  fo  ench  otiier  IS  evident,  that  the  more  distinctive  characters 

the  concept  contains,  the  moi'e  minutely  it  will 
distinguish  and  determine,  and  that  if  it  contain  a  plenum  of  dis- 
tinctive characters,  it  must  contain  the.  distinctive  —  the  deter- 
mining —  characters  of  some  individual  object.  How  do  the  two 
quantities  now  stand '?  In  regard  to  the  comprehension  or  depth,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  is  here  at  its  maximum,  the  concept  l)eing  a  com- 
plement of  the  whole  attributes  of  an  individual  object,  Mhich,  by 
these  attributes,  it  thinks  and  discriminates  from  every  other.  On 
the  contrary,  the  extension  or  breadth  of  the  concept  is  here  at  its 
minimum;  for,  as  the  extension  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  objects  to  which  the  concej)t  can  be  applied,  and  as  the  object 
is  here  only  an  individual  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  less, 
without  ceasing  to  be  at  all.  Again,  to  reverse  the  process :  throw- 
ing out  of  the  comprehension  of  the  concept,  that  is,  abstracting 
from  those  attributes,  which  belonging  exclusively  to,  exclusively  dis- 
tinguish, the  individual, —  we  at  once  diminish  the  conqirehension, 
by  reducing  the  sum  of  its  attributes,  and  amplify  the  extension  of 
the  ctnicept,  by  bringing  within  its  sphere  all  the  objects,  which  the 
characteristics,  now  thrown  out  of  the  conq)rehensi<)n,  had  j»re- 
viously  excluded  from  the  extension.  Continuing  the  process,  by 
abstraction  we  throw  out  of  the  sum  of  qualities  constituting  the 
comprehension,  other  discriminating  atti'ibutes,  and  forthwith  the 
extension  is  proportionally  amplified,  by  the  entrance  into  its  s})here 
of  all  those  objects  which  had  previously  been  debarred  by  the 
determining  characteristics  last  discarded.  Thus  jnoceeding,  and 
at   each   step    ejecting  from   the   comprehension   tliose    characters 

1  [Synonyms  of  Abstniction  :  —  1,  Analysis  — 1.  Analysis  (of  Extens-ioiO;  2.  Syntliesis;  3, 

(of ''(imprehensioi:);  2,  Syr.tliesis;  3,  CJener-  Specification;    4,   liestriction ;    5,  ludividua- 

ification;  4.  Induction:  5.  Amplification.  lion.] 

Synonyms  of  Determination  or  Concretion  : 

u 
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wliich  are  found  the  proximate  impediments  to  the  amplification  of 
tlie  extension  of  the  concept,  we  at  each  step  diminish  the  former 
quantity  precisely  as  we  increase  tlie  latter;  till,  at  last,  we  arrive 
at  that  concept  which  is  the  necessary  constituent  of  every  other, — 
at  that  concept  which  all  comprehension  and  all  extension  must 
equally  contain,  but  in  which  comprehension  is  at  its  minimum, 
extension  at  its  maximum,  —  I  mean  the  concept  of  Being  or  Exist- 
ence} 

We   have  thus  seen,  that  the  maximum  of  comprehension  and 

the  minimum  of  extension  are  found  in  the  con- 

Definition  ami  Di-       ccpt  of  an  individual,  —  that  the  maximum  of 

vision,  — are  the  pro-  *  .  -      ,  .    .  ,,  ,  . 

ceases  by  which  Com-  extension  and  the  unnimum  of  comprehension 
prehension  and  Ex-  are  found  in  the  conccpt  of  the  absolutely  sim- 
tension  of   Concepts       ^jp^  t],;^^   jg^  j„  t)-,^.  concept  of  existence.     Now, 

are  resolved.  ,  .  ,         ^         .  .   . 

comprehension  and  extension,  as  quantities,  are 
wholes;  for  wholes  are  only  the  comjilement  of  all  their  parts,  and 
as  wholes  are  only  by  us  clearly  comprehended  as  we  distinctly 
comjirehend  their  parts,  it  follows:  —  1°,  That  comprehension  and 
extension  may  each  be  analyzed  into  its  parts;  and,  2",  That  this 
analysis  will  afford  the  mean  by  which  each  of  these  quantities  can 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  undei-stood.  But  as  the  two  quantities  are 
of  an  opposite  nature,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  two  processes  of  analy- 
sis will,  likewise,  be  opposed.  The  analysis  of  the  intensive  or 
comprehensive  quantity  of  concepts,  that  is,  their  depth,  is  accom- 
jdished  by  Definition  ;  that  of  their  extensive  quantity,  or  breadth, 
by  division.  On  Definitir)n  ami  Division  I  at  present  touch,  not  to 
consider  them  in  themselves  or  on  their  own  account,  that  is,  as  the 
methods  of  clear  and  of  distinct  thinking,  for  this  will  form  the  mat- 
ter of  a  special  discussion  in  the  Second  Part  of  Logic  or  Method- 
ology, but  simply  in  so  fir  as  it  is  requisite  to  speak  of  them  in 
illustr.'ition  of  the  genei-al  nature  of  our  concepts. 

The  exi)ository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  a  concept,  considered 

as  an  intensive  whole  or  quantum,  if  properly 

lietlnition  IlJuKtrated.  ^  ,    •      i  ,       .  ...  i       i        ■/ 

etiected,  is  done  by  its  resolution  into  two  con- 
cepts of  which  it  is  proximately  compounded,  that  is,  into  the  higher 
concept  under  which  it  immediately  stands,  and  into  the  concept 
wliich  affords  the  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  coordinate  concepts  under  that  higher  concept.  This  is 
its  definition  ;  that  is,  in  hjgical  language,  its  expcjsition  by  an 
analysis  into  its  Genus  and  Differential  Quality;  —  the  genus  being 
the  higher  concept,  under  which  it  stands ;  the  differential  quality 

1  Tlii«,  like  other  logical  relatioDC,  may  be  typified  by  a  Bcneible  figure.    (See  below,  p.  108. 
-Ed.] 
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the  lower  concept,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  tlie  other  con- 
cepts subordiniite  to  the  genus,  and  on  a  level  or  coordinate  with 
itself,  and  which,  in  logical  language,  are  called  /Species.  For  ex- 
iiinple  :  if  we  iitleinpt  an  expository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  the 
concept  man,  considered  an  an  intensive  quantity  or  complex  us  of 
attributes,  we  analyze  it  into  animal,  this  being  the  higlier  concept 
or  genus,  under  wliich  it  stands;  and  into  rational,  the  attribute  of 
reason  being  the  characteristic  or  differential  quality  by  which  man 
is  distinguished  from  the  otlier  concepts  or  species  which  stand 
coordinated  with  itself,  under  the  genus  animal,  —  that  is,  irrational 
animal  or  brute. 

Here  you  will  observe,  that  tliougli  the  analysis  be  of  the  compre- 
hension, yet  it  is  regulated  by  the  extension  ;  the  extension  regulat- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  comi)reliension  is  resolved  into  its  parts. 

The   expository   analysis   of   a  concejjt,   an    extensive    whole   or 
quantum,  is  directly  ojtposed  to  the  preceding, 

Division.  ,  .    ,     .      .  ,      .  ^  i  i        i  •    i  ^ 

to  winch  It  IS  correlative.  It  takes  the  higher 
concept,  and,  if  conducted  aright,  resolves  it  into  its  proximately 
lower  concepts,  by  adding  attributes  which  afford  their  distinguish- 
ing characters  or  differences.  This  is  division  :  —  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, taking  the  highest  concept,  that  of  ens  or  existence,  by  adding 
to  it  the  differential  concepts  ^>er  se  or  suhttantial,  and  non  j)er  se 
or  accidental,  we  have  substantial  existence  or  existence  per  se, 
equivalent  to  substance,  and  accidental  existence  or  existence  non  per 
se,  equivalent  to  accident.  We  may  then  divide  substance  by  sim- 
ple  and  not-simple,  equivalent  to  compound,  and  again  simple  by 
material  and  non-material,  equivalent  to  immatericd,  equivalent  to 
spiritual; —  and  matter  or  material  substance  by  organized  and  not- 
organized,  equivalent  to  brute  matter.  Organized  matter  we  may 
divide  by  sentient  or  animal,  and  non-sentient  or  vegetable.  Ani- 
mal we  may  divide  by  rationed  and  irrational,  and  soon,  till  we 
reach  a  concept  whicli,  as  that  of  an  individual  object,  is,  in  fact, 
not  a  general  concept,  but  only  in  jlropriety  a  singular  representa- 
tion. 

Thus,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  Definition  is  the  analysis  of  a  comitlex 
concejit  into  its  component  parts  or  attributes, 

The  Indefinable  and  -c  ^  i,        •        i       ^u    ^  •       -i*  •<.  4    •      ;      ;* 

,,...,,  ir  a  concept  be  simple,  that  is,  ii  it  contain  m  it 

Indivisible.  ,  •  ,  '  ,  ' 

only  a  single  attribute,  it  must  be  indefinable; 
and  again,  that  as  Divisit)n  is  the  an:dysis  of  a  higher  or  more  gen- 
end  concejit  into  others  lower  nnd  h'ss  general,  if  a  concept  be  an 
linlividu.il,  th.'it  is,  only  a  bundle  of  individual  qualities,  it  is  indi- 
visible, is,  ill  tiic't,  not  a  jiroper  or  abstract  concept  at  all,  but  oi  iv  a 
concrete  representation  of  Imagination. 
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Diagram  represont- 
iDg  Exteusion  and 
t'oniprfheusiou  of 
Concepts. 
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vi. 

1. 

V. 

2.  ' 

iv. 
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3. 
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iii. 

4.   1 

1 

ii. 

5. 

i. 

6. 

The  following  Diagram  ^  represents  Breadth 
and  Depth,  with  the  relations  of  Affirmation  and 
Negation  to  these  quantities. 


Schemes  of  the  Two  Quantities. 
Line  of  Breadth. 
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Aff.  Neg. 
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Ground  of  Reality . 


Explanation. 


In  the  preceding  Table  there  are  represented:  —  by  A,  A,  etc., 
the  highest  genus  or  widest  attribute ;  by  Y,  the 
lowest  species  or  narrowest  attribute ;  whilst 
the  other  four  horizontal  series  of  vowels  typify  the  subaltern  gen- 
era and  species,  or  the  intermediate  attributes.  The  vowels  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  classes,  or  common  qualities;  whereas  the 
consonwits  z,  z',  'i!'  (and  which,  to  render  the  contrast  more  obtru- 
sive, are  not  capitals)  represent  individuals,  or  singulars.  Every 
higher  class  or  more  common  attribute  is  supposed  (in  conformity 
with  logical  precision)  to  be  dichotomized,  —  to  be  divided  into  two 
by  a  lower  class  or  attribute,  and  its  contradictory  or  negative. 
This  contradictoiy,  of  which  only  the  commencement  ap])ears,  is 
marked  by  an  italic  vowel,  preceded  by  a  perpendicular  line  (  |  ) 
signifying  not  or  wo/i,  and  analogous  to  the  minus  ( — )  of  the  math- 
(•maticians.  This  being  understood,  the  table  at  once  exhibits  the 
rejd  identity  and  rational  differences  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  which, 
though  denominated  quantities^  are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same 
quantity,  viewed  in  counter  relations  and  from  opposite  ends.  Noth- 
ing is  the  one,  which  is  woX,  pro  tanto,  the  other. 

In  Breadth:  the  supreme  genus  (A,  A,  etc.)  is,  as  it  appears,  abso- 


I  The  Diafrram  and  rc-lalive  text  to  end  of  Lecture  are  extracted  by  the  Editors  from  the 
Aatbor'B  IHtcuuiont,  p.  699 — 701.  —  Ed. 
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lutely  the  greatest  whole ;  an  individual  (z)  absohitely  the  smallest 
part;  whereas  the  intermediate  classes  are  each  of  them  a  relative 
part  or  species,  by  reference  to  the  class  and  classes  above  it ;  a 
relative  whole  or  genus,  by  reference  to  the  class  or  classes  below 
it.     In  Dejyth :  the  individual  is  absolutely  the  greatest  whole,  the 
highest  genus  is  absolutely  the  smallest  ])art;  whilst  every  relatively 
lower  class  or  species,  is  relatively  a  greater  whole  than  the  class, 
classes,  or  genera,  above  it.     The  two  quantities  are  thus,  as  the 
diagram  represents,  precisely  the  inverse  of  each  other.    The  greater 
the  Breadth,  the  less  the  Depth  ;  the  greater  the  Depth,  the  less  the 
Breadth  ;  and  each,  within  itself"  affording  the  correlative  differences 
of  whole  and  part,  each,  therefore,  in  opposite  respects,  contains  and 
is  contained.     But,  for  distinction's  sake,  it  is  here  convenient  to 
employ  a  difference,  not  altogether  arbitrary,  of  expression.     We 
should  say:  —  "containing  and   contained  under^''  for  Breadth;  — 
"containing  and  contained  i«,"  for  Depth.     This  distinction,  which 
has  been  taken  by  some  modern  logicians,  though  unknown  to  many 
of  them,  was  not  observed  by  Aristotle.    We  find  him  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  ancient  logicians)  using  the  expression  cV  oAw  eii^at  or 
vTrdpx'^i-v,  for  either  whole.    Though  different  in  the  order  of  thought, 
(ratione),  the  two  quantities  are  identical  in  the  nature  of  things, 
{re).     Each  supposes  the  other;  and  Breadth  is  not  more  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Depth,  than  the  relations  of  the  sides,  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  angles,  of  a  triangle.      In  effect  it  is  precisely  the  same 
reasoning,  whether  we  argue  in  Depth,  —  "z'  is   (i.e.  as    subject, 
contains  in  it  the  inherent  attribute)  some  Y ;  all  Y  is  some  U ;  all 
U  is  some  O ;  all  O  is  some  I ;  all  I  is  some  E ;  all  E  is  some  A ;  — 
therefore,  z'  is  some  A  :  "  or  whether  we  argue  in  Breadth,  —  "  Some 
A  is  (i.  e.  as  class,  contains  under  it  the  subject  part)  all  E ;  some 
E  is  all  I;  some  I  is  all  O ;  solne  O  is  all  U  ;  some  U  is  all  Y ;  some 
Y  isz';  therefore,  some  A  is  z'."     The  two  reasonings,  internally 
identical,  are  externally  the  converse  of  each  other;    the  premise 
and  term,  which  in  Breadth  is  major,  in  Depth  is  minor.     In  syllo- 
gisms also,  where  the  contrast  of  the  two  quantities  is  abolished, 
there,  with  difterence  of  figure,  the  differences  of  major  and  minor 
premise  and  term  fall  likewise.     In  truth,  however,  common  lan- 
guage in  its  enouncement  of  propositions,  is  here  perhaps  more  cor- 
rect and  philosophical  than  the  technical  language  of  logic  itself 
For  as  it  is  only  an  equation  —  only  an  affirmation  of  idodity  oi 
its  )icgatio)i^  which   is,  in   either  quantity,  proposed  ;  therefore  the 
substantive  verb  (is,  is  not),  used  in  both  cases,  speaks  more  accu- 
rately, than  the  expression,  contained  (or  not  contained),  in  of  the 
one,  contained  (or  not  contained)^  under  of  the  other.     In  fact,  the 
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ttco  quantities  and  the  tico  qtiantijications  have  by  logicians  been 
neglectetl  together. 

This  Table  (the  principle  of  which  becomes  more  palpably  dem- 
onstrative when  the  ])arts  of  the  table  are  turned  into  the  parts  of  a 
circular  macliine^)  exhibits  all  the  mutual  relations  of  the  counter 
quantities.  —  1^,  It  represents  the  classes,  as  a  series  of  resemblances 
thought  as  one  (by  a  repetition  of  tlie  same  letter  in  the  same 
series),  but  as  really  distinct  (by  separating  lines).  Thus,  A  is  only 
A,  not  A,  A,  A,  etc.;  some  Animal  is  not  some  Animal;  one  class 
of  Animals  is  not  all,  every,  or  any  other;  this  Animal  is  not  that; 
Socr.ites  is  not  Plato  ;  z  is  not  z'.  On  the  other  hand,  t]  is  E  A ; 
and  Y  is  Y  Tj  O  I  E  A;  every  lower  and  higher  letter  in  the  series 
coalescing  uninterruptedly  into  a  series  of  reciprocal  subjects  and 
]»redicates,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  discriminating  lines. 
Thus  Socrates  (z')  is  Athenian  (Y),  Greek  (U),  European  (O),  ]Man 
(I),  Mammal  (E),  Animal  (A).  Of  course  the  series  must  be  in 
srammatical  and  logical  harmony.  We  must  not  collate  notions 
abstract  and  notions  concrete.  —  2°,  The  Table  shows  the  inverse 
correlation  of  the  two  quantities  in  respect  of  amount.  For  exam- 
ple :  A  (/.  €.  A,  A,  etc.),  the  highest  genus  represented  as  having  six 
times  the  Breadth  of  Y;  whilst  Y  {i.  e.  Y — A),  the  lowest  species, 
has  six  times  the  Depth  of  A. -»r3°,  The  table  manifests  all  the 
classes,  as  in  themselves  unreal,  subjective,  ideal ;  for  these  are 
merely  fictions  or  artifices  of  the  mind,  for  the  convenience  of  think- 
ing. Universals  only  exist  in  nature,  as  they  cease  to  be  universal 
in  thought;  that  is,  they  are  reduced  from  general  and  abstract 
attributes  to  individual  and  concrete  qualities.  A — Y  are  only  truly 
objective  as  distributed  through  z,  z',  z",  etc. ;  and  in  that  case  they 
are  not  universals.  As  Boethius  expresses  it :  "  Omne  quod  est,  eo 
quod  est,  singulare  est."  —  4°,  The  ojtposition  of  class  to  class, 
through  contradictory  attributes,  is  distinguished  by  lines  different 
from  those  marking  the  separation  of  one  part  of  the  same  class 
from  another.  Thus,  Animal,  or  Sentiently-organized  (A),  is  con- 
trasted with  Not-animal,  or  Not-sentiently-organized  (  |  vl),  bylines 
thicker  than  those  which  merely  discriminate  one  animal  (A)  from 
another  (A).^ 

•  A   inachino  or  thin  kind  woh  constnicted         'See  further  in  ZJuciMiioni,  p.  701  «t  ieq.— 
by  the  Author,  ami  UHcrl  in  the  claw-room  to      Ed. 
illu«trate  the  doctrine  of  the  text.  —  Ed. 


LECTURE    IX. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION  II.  — OF  THE    PRODUCTS    OF    THOUGHT 

I.  — ENNOEMATIC. 

B.    OF  CONCEPTS    IN    SPECIAL— II.    THEIR    SUBJECTIVE  RELA- 
TION—QUALITY. 

Having  concluded  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  concepts 

to  their  objects,  —  the  relation  in  which  their 

Eolation  of  concepts       Q.^j^^tity  jg  criven,  —  I  now  proceed  to  consider 

to  their  subject.  ;    ,  ,      .  ,     .  .    .  ,  .  , 

their  relation  to  their  conceiving  subject  —  the 
relation  in  which  is  given  their  Quality.  This  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  concepts  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  belong  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Elements,  and  ought,  in  scientific  rigor,  to  be  adjourned  alto- 
gether to  the  Methodology,  as  a  virtue  or  perfection  of  thought. 
As  logicians,  ho\vever,  have  generally  treated  of  it  likewise  under 
the  former  doctrine,  I  shall  do  so  too,  and  commence  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

^  XXVir.     A  concept  or  notion  is  the  unity  in  conscious- 
ness of  a  certain  plurality  of  attributes,  and 

Par.    XXVTI      The  .,  .1  ,1  n 

Quality    of    Concepts  ^t,     COUSCqUeUtly,     SUppOSCS     the     pOWCr     of 

oouBistB  in  its  logical       thinking    tlicsc,    both    separately    and    to- 
perfeetion  or  imper.       j^other.     But  as  thcrc  are  many  gradations 

feetion.  f  _  .  .     ' 

in  the  consciousness  with  which  the  charac- 
ters of  a  concept  can  be  thought  severally  and  in  conjunction, 
there  will  consequently  be  many  gradations  in  the  actual  Per- 
fection or  Imperfection  of  a  notion.  It  is  this  perfection  or 
imperfection  which  constitutes  the  logical  Quality  of  a  con- 
cept.' 

It  is  thus  the  greater  or  smaller  dem'ee  of  consciousness  which 
accompanies  the  concept  and  its  object,  that  determines  its  quality, 

1  Krug,  Logik,  J  30.    Cf.  Esser,  Logik.  §  45  ee  seq.  —  Ed. 
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.iml  ncconling  to  wlikh  it  is  called  logically  perfect  or  logically 
iin))ei"fect.  Now,  there  may  be  distinguished  two  degrees  of  this 
lotrieal  perfei'tion,  the  nature  of  which  is  summarily  expressed  iu  the 
following  paragi-aph. 

IF  XXVIII.     There  are  two  degrees  of 
Par.  xxviii.    The       i\^q   logical    pcrtectioM    of  concepts,  —  viz., 

two     degrees     of    the  ,      .        ^-,  ^      ^      •       rv  •    ^  •       ^  t 

logical  Perfection  and       tlieu'  Ciecu'Hess  and  ihciv  JJistinctness,  iind. 
Imperfection  of  Con-       conscqucntly,  two  Opposite  degrees  of  theii- 

oepts,  —  their     Clear-  ,.  .  /■        •  •  i      • 

ness    and    Distinct-       Corresponding     imi)er{ection,  —  viz.,    then' 
ness.   and  their  Ob-        Obscuriti/  and  their  Indistinctness.     These 

8curity      and      Indis-  ,,  ,...  .,  j?      i-  j    • 

tinotness  ^*^"'"  ^'I'ditics  cxprcss  the  penection  and  im- 

perfection of  concepts  in  extremes.  But 
between  these  extremes  tliere  lie  an  indefinite  number  of  inter- 
mediate degrees. 

A  c(mcept  is  said  to  be  clear  (clara),  when  the  degree  of 
consciousness  is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
from  others ;  ami  ohscnre  {obscura),  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  insufficient  to  accomplish  this.  A  concept  is  said 
to  be  distinct  {distincta,  jyerspicua),  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  sucli  as  enables  us  to  discriminate  from  each  other 
the  several  characters,  or  constituent  parts  of  which  the  con- 
cept is  the  sum  ;  and  indistinct  or  confused  {indistincta^  con- 
fusd,  imperspicvd)^  when  the  amount  of  consciousness  requisite 
for  this  is  wanting.  Confused  (con/usa),  may  be  employed  as 
the  genus  including  obscure  and  indistinct} 

The   expressions  clearness    and    obscuriti/,  and   distinctness  and 

indistinctness^  as  applied  to  concepts,  originally 

Original  application       denote    Certain    modifications    of  vision ;    from 

of    the    expri-i-sions       yigion  ti^gy  yvere  analogically  extended. to  the 

eUarneu,  obteurity,  etc.  ...  i      ^        1 1 

iiiuMratffi  by  refer-       Other    scnscs,    to    imagination,    and    finally    to 
euce  to  vision.  thought.     It  may,  therefore,  enable  us  the  better 

to  comprehend  their  secondary  application,  to 
consider  their  ]»rimitivc.  To  Leibnitz-  we  owe  the  precise  distinc- 
tion of  concejtts  into  clear  and  distinct,  and  from  him  I  borrow  the 
following  illustration.  In  darkness  —  the  complete  obscurity  of 
iiiglit  —  we  see  nothing,  —  there  is  no  perception,  —  no  discrimina- 


I  Compare   Kniff.   Ln^ik.    31    't    ifj.—  V.n.  Ejiwm,  L  ii.ch.xxix.    The  illustration,  how- 

Ii;r.lT«-:-.  Lf>i(ii^ue,  J  34o  </  -v'/      Kant,  A>.  '/.  r.  ever,  does  not  occur  in  either  of  these  pas- 

r  ,  ,„iJ^,V..ii.T:cn<*  Dia'..  art.  i,  y».  414,3d  sage*.    It  was  probably  borrowed  from  K  rug, 

«-«l   1791.)  I^aik.  ^  31,  and  attributed  to  Leibnitz  by  au 

2.'!  J  !l!s  M"/)in:ionft  t/r  C'o^nitionr,  Vniinte.  oversight  — Ed. 
tt  I:Ui$  (  Ojirra,  ed.  Krdmaon,  p.  79),  Nouveaux 
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tion  of  objects.  As  the  light  dawns,  the  obscurity  dimiiushes,  the 
deep  and  uniform  sensation  of  darkness  is  modified,  —  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  change,  —  we  see  something,  but  are  still  unable  to 
distinguish  its  ieatures,  —  we  know  not  what  it  is.  As  the  light 
increases,  the  outlines  of  wholes  begin  to  appeiir,  but  still  not  with 
a  distinctness  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  perceive  them  completely  ; 
but  when  this  is  rendered  possible,  by  the  rising  intensity  of  the 
liglit,  we  are  then  said  to  see  clearly.  We  then  recognize  moun- 
tains, plains,  houses,  trees,  animals,  etc.,  that  is,  we  discriminate 
these  objects  as  wholes,  as  unities,  from  each  other.  But  their 
parts,  —  the  manifold  of  which  these  unities  are  the  sum,  —  their 
parts  still  lose  themselves  in  each  other,  they  are  still  but  indis- 
tinctly visible.  At  knigth,  when  the  daylight  has  fully  si)rung,  we 
are  enabled  likewise  to  discriminate  their  parts;  we  now  see  dis- 
tinctly what  lies  around  us.  But  still  we  see  as  yet  only  the  wholes 
which  lie  proximately  around  us,  and  of  these  only  the  parts  which 
possess  a  certain  size.  The  more  distant  wholes,  and  the  smaller 
parts  of  nearer  wholes,  are  still  seen  by  us  only  in  their  conjoint 
result,  only  as  they  concur  in  making  up  that  whole  which  is  for  us 
a  visible  minimum.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  distant  forest,  or  on  the 
distant  hill,  we  perceive  a  green  surface  ;  but  we  see  not  the  several 
leaves,  which  in  the  one,  nor  the  several  blades  of  grass,  which  in 
the  other,  each  contributes  its  effect  to  produce  that  amount  of 
impression  which  our  consciousness  requires.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
which  we  do  perceive  is  made  up  of  parts  which  we  do  not  perceive, 
and  consciousness  is  itself  a  complement  of  impressions,  which  lie 
beyond  its  apprehension.'  Clearness  and  distinctness  are  thus  only 
relative.  For  between  the  extreme  of  obscurity  and  the  extreme 
of  distinctness,  there  are  in  vision  an  infinity  of  intermediate  de- 
grees. Now,  the  same  thing  occurs  in  thoiight.  For  we  may  either 
be  conscious  only  of  the  concept  in  general,  or  we  may  also  be  con- 
scious of  its  various  constituent  attributes,  or  both  the  concept  and 
its  parts  may  be  lost  in  themselves  to  consciousness,  and  only  recog- 
nized to  exist  V)y  effects  which  indirectly  evidence  their  existence. 
The  perfection  of  a  notion,  as  I  said,  is  contained  in  two  degrees 
or  in  two  virtues,  —  viz.,  in  its  clearness  and  in  its 

Clearness    and    ob-  T^-i  ij?  ^i  •^• 

distinctness ;  and,  of  course,  the  opposite  vices 

ecunty  as  in  concepts.  _  _  ... 

of  obscurity  and  indistinctness  afford  two  de- 
grees or  two  vices,  constituting  its  imperfection.  "A  concept  is 
said  to  be  clear,  when  the  degree  of  consciousness  by  wdiich  it  is 
accompanied  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  what  we  think  in  and 
through   it,  from   what  we  think  in   and   through  other   notions; 

1  See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  p.  241  et  seq.  — Ed. 

lo 
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whoreaa  if  llie  degree  of  consciousness  be  so  remiss  that  tliis  and 
other  concepts  nin  into  e;vcli  other,  in  that  case  the  notion  is  said  to 
ha  obtK-ure.  It  is  evident  that  clearness  and  obscurity  admit  of 
various  degrees ;  each  being  capable  of  ahnost  infinite  gradations, 
according  as  the  object  of  the  notion  is  discriminated  with  greater 
or  less  vivacity  or  precision  from  the  objects  of  other  notions.     A 

concept  is  uhaolutely  clear,  when    its  object  is 
The  absolutely  clear       distinguished  from  all  other  objects  ;  a  concept 

and      ab:>ulutely     ob-         •1^,71  1  •  1  •  1 

^jj^  IS  cibxoiutciy  obscure,   wlieii    its  olyect  can   be 

distinguished  from  no  other  object.  But  it  is 
only  the  absolutely  clear  and  the  absolutely  obscure  which  stand 
ojiposed  as  contradictory  extremes;  for  the  same  notion  can  at 
oii^e  be  relatively  or  comparatively  clear,  and  relatively  or  com- 
paratively obscure.  Absolutely  obscure  notions,  tbat  is,  concepts 
whose  objects  can  be  distinguished  from  nothing  else,  exist  only  in 
theory  ;  —  an  absolutely  obscure  notion  being,  in  fact,  no  notion  at 
all.  For  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  concept,  that  its  object 
should,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  be  comprehended  in  its  peculiai',, 
consequently,  in  its  distinguishing,  characteristics.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  notions  absolutely  clear,  that  is,  notions  whose 
objects  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  aught  else,  whether 
known  or  unknown,  —  of  such  notions  a  limited  intelligence  is  pos- 
sessed of  very  few,  and^  consequently,  our  human  concepts  aje,. 
properly,  only  a  mixture  of  the  opposite  qualities;  —  clear  or  obscure 
as  applied  to  them,  meaning  only  that  the  one  qu.ality  or  the  other 
is  the  ])repon<lerant.  In  a  logical  relation,  the  illustration  of  notions 
consists  in  the  raising  them  from  a  preponderant  obscurity  to  a  pre- 
ponderant clearness  —  or  from  a  lower  degree  U)  a  higher."  '  So 
much  for  the  quality  of  clearness  or  obscurity  considered  in  itself. 
The  Distinctness  and  ^"^  a  Clear  conccpt  may  be  either  Distinct  or 

indiBiincuiess  of  Con-       bulistiuct;    the  distinctness  and    indistinctness 
♦^P'*  of  coiHtepts  are  therefore  to  be  considered  apart 

from  their  deai-ness  and  obscurity. 

But  before  i-ntcring  upon  the  nature  of  the  distinction  itself"   I 

may  observe  that  we  owe  the  discrimination  of 

HiMoricai  notice  ,.f       i)\^x\ncl  and  Indistinct  from  Clear  and  Obscure 

thin  dlfifinctlon.  .  -     .,      . 

Due  to  i>i'jbnitz  notions  to  the  acuteness  of  the  great  Leibnitz. 

By  the  Cartesians  the  distinction  had  not  been 

taken  ;  though  the  authors  of  the  I'ort  Royal  Logic  come  so  near, 

that  we  may  well   marvel  how  they  fiiled  explicitly  to  enounce  it.- 

1  E«Ker,  pp.  91.  92,  [I»g-»l:,  j  46  —  Ed  ]  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  see  the  Appendix  to 

-  rnrt  I.  eh.  ix  — For  a  comjiarlfon  of  thiB      3Ir.   IJaynes's  translation  of  the   Tort  Koynl 
•U.cment   of  fl.c  di-iinrtion   with  ilio^-  <if     iogiA:,  p.  423  (second  edition).  —  Ed 
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Though  Locke    pubUshed  his  JEssay  Concerninr/  Jliiman   TJnder- 

standina  some  five  yeArs  subsequent  to  the  paper 

Locke.  .  ,  .    ,      T     •,      •  I 

111  winch  Leibnitz  —  tlicn   ;i  very  young   man  — 

had,  among  other  valuable  ob.servations,  promulgated  this  distinc- 
tion, Locke  did  not  advance  beyond  the  limit  already  reached  by 
the  Cartesians ;  indeed,  the  praises  that  are  so  frequently  lavished 
on  this  philosopher  for  his  doctrine  concerning  the  distinctions  of 
Ideas,  —  the  conditions  of  Definition,  etc.,  —  only  prove  that  his 
encomiasts  are  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, fiir  better  done,  by  Descartes  and  his  school ;  —  in  fict,  with 
regard  to  the  Cartesi:'m  Philosophy  in  general,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Locke  has  many  errors  to  expiate,  arising  partly  from  oversight, 
and  partly  from  the  most  unaccountable  misapprehension  of  its  doc- 
trines. It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  those  who,  in  this  country, 
have  written  on  this  subject,  posterior  to  Locke,  have  not  advanced 
a  step  beyond  hini ;  for  though  Leibnitz  be  often  mentioned,  and 
even  occasionally  quoted,  by  our  Bi-itish  philosophers,  I  am  aware 
^f  none  who  possessed  a  systematic  acquaintance  with  his  philoso- 
phy, and,  I  might  almost  say,  wdio  were  even  superficially  versed 
either  in  his  own  writings  or  in  those  of  .any  of  the  illustrious  think- 
ers of  his  school. 

But  to  consider  the  distinction  in  itself     We  have  seen  that  a 
concept  is  clear,  when  we  are  able  to  recognize 
ihe   distinction  in       -^  ^^  difierent  from  other  concepts.    But  we  may 
discriminate  a  whole  from  other  wholes,  we  may 
discriminate  a  concept  from  other  concepts,  though  we  have  only  a 
confused  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  which  that  whole,  or  of  the 
characters  of  which  that  concept,  is  made  up.     This  may  be  illus- 
trated  by   the  analogy  of  onr    Perceptive  and 
Illustrated-  by  the       Representative  Faculties.   We  are  all  acquainted 

analoirv  of  Perceiitiou  .   ,  .  ,.,..,,        ^i     ^  • 

With  manv,  sav  a  thousand,  indivKluals ;  that  is, 

and  Representation.  .  '        .  ^  ' 

we  recoo;nize  such  and  such  a  countenance  as 
the  countenance  of  John,  and  as  not  the  countenance  of  James, 
Thomas,  Richard,  or  any  of  tlie  other  999.  This  we  do  with  a  clear 
and  certain  knowledge.  But  the  countenances,  which  w^e  thus  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other,  are,  each  of  them,  a  complement  made  up 
of  a  great  number  of  separate  traits  of  features;  and  it  might,  at 
first  view,  be  supposed  that,  as  a  whole  is  only  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
a  clear  cognition  of  a  whole  countenance  can  only  be  realized 
through  a  distinct  knowledge  of  each  of  its  constituent  f^'atures. 
But  the  slightest  consideration  will  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  how  -few  of  us  are  able  to  say  of  any,  the  most  f  imiliar  fiicc, 
what  are  the  particular  traits  which  go  to  form  the  general  result; 


a    clear    nnd    distinct 
knowledge 
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nnd  yet,  on  that  account,  we  hesitate  neither  in  regard  to  our  own 
knowledge  of  an  individual,  nor  in  reganl  to  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  others.    Suppose  a  witness  be  adduced 

The   judicial    deter-         .  '       j, .        .  i       •  i         . 

mination  between  life  "^  '"^  ^^^''^  of  JUStlCC  tO  prOVC  the  identity  Or  UOU- 

and   death    supposes       identity  of  a  Certain  individual  with  the  perpe- 
the  difference  between       trator   of  a    Certain    criuie,  the  commission  of 

which  he  had  chanced  to  see,  —  would  the  coun- 
sel be  allowed  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the 
witness  by,  first  of  all,  requiring  him  to  specify  the  various  elements 
of  which  the  total  likeness  of  the  accused  was  compounded,  and 
then  by  showing  that,  as  the  witness  either  could  not  specify  the 
several  traits,  or  specified  what  did  not  agree  with  the  features  of 
the  accused,  he  was,  therefore,  incompetent  to  prove  the  identity  or 
non-identity  required?  This  would  not  be  allowed.  For  the  court 
would  liold  that  a  man  might  have  a  clear  perception  and  a  clear 
representation  of  a  face  and  figure,  of  which,  however,  he  had  not 
separately  considered,  and  could  not  separately  image  to  himself, 
the  constituent  elements.  Thus,  even  the  judicial  determination  of* 
life  and  death  supposes,  as  real,  the  difference  between  a  clear  and 
a  distinct  knowleilire  :  for  a  distinct  knowledsce  lies  in  the  knowl- 
edge  of  the  constituent  parts;  while  a  clear  knowledge  is  only  of 
the  constituted  whole. 

Continuins:  our  illustrations   from  t!u'    human  countenance:  we 
all  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  any  face  which  we 

Further  illustration         ^MiV^    SCCU,  but   feW    of   US    haVC    distiuct    kuowl- 
from  the  human  cuuii-  ,  .,     ,  •   i         i  •    i  f       •■!• 

cljire  even  ot  those  with  winch  we  are  lamiliar: 

teuance.  o  ' 

but  the  painter,  who,  having  looked  upon  a 
countenance,  can  retire  and  repruduce  its  likeness  in  detail,  has 
necessarily  both  a  clear  and  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it.  Xow,  what 
is  thus  tiie  case  with  ])erceptions  and  iipixsentations,  is  equally  the 
case  with  notions.  We  may  be  able  clearly  to  disciiininate  one 
concept  from  an  tther,  although  the  degree  of  consciousness  does 
not  enable  us  distinctly  to  discriminate  the  various  component  char- 
acters of  either  concept  from  each  other.  The  Clearness  and  the 
Distinctness  of  a  notion  are  thus  not  the  same;  the  former  involves 
merely  the  ])ower  of  distinguishing  tlie  total  ol>jects  of  our  notions 
from  each  other ;  the  latter  involves  the  power  of  distinguishing  the 
several  diameters,  the  several  attributes,  of  wliidi  that  object  is 
the  sum.  In  the  former  the  unity,  in  the  latter  the  multiplicity, 
of  the  notion  is  called  into  relief 

The  distinctness  of  a  conce]»t  supposes,  however,  the  Clearness ; 
and  mav,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  higher  dcL'^ree  of  the  same 
quality  or  perfection.     "To  the  distinctness  of  a  notion,  over  and 
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above  its  general  clearness,  there  are  required  three  conditions, — 

1°,  The  clear   apprehension  ol'  its  several  char- 

SiiecialcuiuiitiouNof       ncters  or  component  parts;    2°,  The  clear  con- 

the  Distinctness  of  a       ^^..^^j.    ^^,  aiscHniination   of   these ;  and,  3°,  The 

foiici'pt,   aini    of    Its  ,   .  7  1        J 

iij,grec8.  ^■^'^''""   recognition    of   the    nexus    by    which   the 

several  parts  are  bound  up  into  a  unity  or  whole. 

"  As  the  clearness,  so  the  distinctness,  of  a  notion  is  susceptible 
of  many  degrees.  A  concept  may  be  called  distinct,  when  it  in- 
volves the  amount  of  consciousness  required  to  discriminate  from 
each  other  its  principal  characters;  but  it  is  so  much  the  more  dis- 
tinct, 1°,  In  ])roportion  to  the  greater  number  of  the  characters 
apprehended  ;  2°^  In  jiroportion  to  the  greater  clearness  of  their 
discrimination ;  and,  3^,  In  proportion  to  the  ])recision  with  which 
the  mode  of  their  connection  is  recognized.  But  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness is  not  exclusively  or  even  principally  determined  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  clearly  apprehended  characters;  it  dejjends 
still  more  on  their  superior  importance.  In  particular,  it  is  of  mo- 
ment whether  the  characters  be  positive  or  negative,  internal  or 
external,  permanent  or  transitory,  peculiar  or  common,  essential  or 
accidental,  original  or  derived.  From  the  mere  consideration  of  the 
diflferences  subsisting  between  attributes,  there  emerge  three  rules 
to  be  attended  to  in  bestowing  on  a  concept  its  requisite  distinct- 
ness. In  the  first  place,  we  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  posi- 
tive characters  of  the  object  conceived ;  as  it  is  our  purpose  to 
know  what  the  object  is,  and  not  what  it  is  not.  When,  however, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it  is  not  at  once  easy  to  discover 
what  the  positive  attributes  are,  our  endeavor  should  be  first  di- 
rected to  the  detection  of  the  negative  ;  and  this  not  only  because 
it  is  always  an  advance  in  knowledge,  when  we  ascertain  what  an 
object  is  not,  but,  likewise,  because  the  discovery  of  the  negative 
characters  conducts  us  frequently  to  a  discovery  of  the  2;)ositive. 

"In  the  second  place,  among  the  positive  qualities  we  should  seek 
out  the  intrinsic  and  permanent  before  the  extrinsic  and  transitory; 
for  the  former  give  us  a  purer  and  more  determinate  knowledge  of 
an  object,  though  this  object  may  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sent many  external  relations  and  mutable  modifications.  Among 
the  permanent  attributes,  the  proper  or  peculiar  always  merit  a 
preference,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  through  them,  and  not 
through  the  common  qualities,  can  the  proper  or  peculiar  nature  of 
the  object  become  known  to  us. 

"In  the  third  place,  among  the  permanent  characters  we  ought 
first  to  hunt  out  the  necessary  or  essential,  and  then  to  descend 
from  them  to  the  contingent  or  accidental ;  and  this  is  not  only 
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because  we  thus  give  order  and  connection  to  our  notions,  but, 
likewise,  because  the  contingent  characters  are  frequently  only  to 
be  comprehended  tinough  tlie  necessary."^ 

But  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  of  Clear  and  Distinct 

The  iiistinciion  of       notions  bv  One  or  two  concrete  exani])les.     Of 

Clear  ami  L»i.-tinct  no-  .,  •  *  ,  ,  ,      .  ^     t    ^-       . 

,    .         nianv  tliuiijs  we  have  clear  but  not  distinct  no- 

tiODC     ilUustratcil     by  _        •  ^ 

coucretc  ixaiupiw.  tions.     Tluis,  wc  have  a  clear,  but  not  a  distinct, 

notion  of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  etc.  For 
\vf  arc  fully  able  to  distinguish  red  from  white,  to  distinguish  an 
acute  fi-om  a  grave  note,  the  voice  of  a  fi-iend  from  that  of  a  stran- 
ger, tlie  scent  of  roses  from  that  of  onions,  the  flavor  of  sugar  from 
that  of  vinegar;  but  by  what  plurality  of  separate  and  enunciable 
characters  is  this  discrimination  made?  It  is  because  we  are  unable 
to  do  this,  that  we  cannot  describe  such  perceptions  and  represen- 
tations to  others. 

"'If  you  ask  of  me,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  what  is  Time,  I  know 
not;  if  you  do  not  ask  me,  I  know."^  "What  does  this  mean? 
Simply  that  he  had  a  clear,  but  not  a  distinct,  notion  of  Time. 

Of  a  triangle  we  have  a  clear  notion,  when  we  distinguish  a  tri- 
angle from  other  figures,  without  specially  considering  the  charac- 
ters which  constitute  it  what  it  is.  But  when  we  think  it  as  a  por- 
tion of  space  bounded  by  three  lines,  as  a  figure  wImjsc  three  angles 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  etc.,  then  we  obtain  of  it  a  distinct 
concept. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  —  How  doe."^ 
the  Distinctness  of  a  concept  stand  aflected  by 

How  the  Distinctness         ^,        ^  ^■.  n  .  o  t    •  c 

^  ,,  „.      ,       the  two  quantities  oi  a  concept .''  —  and  in  rei- 

ofatoncept  iBBfrectea  ^     _  _  J 

by  the  two  fjuantities  crcnco  to  this  poiiit  T  would,  in  the  first  jdace, 
of  a  Concept.  dictate  to  you  the  following  paragraph  : 

^  XXIX.  As  a  concept  is  a  j)lurality  of  characters  bound  up 

into  unity,  and  as  that  plurality  is  contained 

Par. XXIX. Distinct.       j)iutly  ill  its  Intcnsivc,  pai'tly  under  its  Ex- 

u^r''""^'""*^'"       t^*"^'^"^'.  qw:intity,  its  Distinctness  is,  in  like 

inaniicr,  in  relati(jn  to  these  quantities, 
pai'tly  an  Internal  or  Intensive,  partly  an  external  or  Exten.sive 
Distinct  ness." 

In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  the  distinct- 
ui'ss  of  a  concept  is  contained  in   the  clear    ap])rehension  of  the 

1  K*(<er,  iMgik.  |  47.  p  9»-!J5.  —  Ed.  8  Krug,  Logik,  f  34;  Eseer,  Logik,  |  48.- 

2  Conftuwns,  xi  c.  14  —  El>.  Ed. 
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various  attribntes  of  which  it  is  the  sum,  as  it  is  the  sum  of  those 
attributes   in   two    opposite  relations,  which  con- 

Kxplication.  ....  .  .  ,      , 

Btitute,  in  laet,  two  «|)p(»site  quantities  or  wholes, 
and  as  these  wholes  ai-e  severally  c  ipabL'  of  illustration  by  analysis, 
it  follows,  that  each  ot  these  analy.ses  will  conti'ibute  its  peculiar 
share  to  the  general  distinctness  of  the  concept.  Thus,  if  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  notion  bears  reference  to  that  plurality  which  consti- 
tutes its  comprehension,  in  other  words,  to  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  concept,  the  distinctness  is  denominated  an  internal  or  in- 
tensive distinctness,  or  distinctness  of  co>/<y>reAe?cs?'o>^.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distinctness  refers  to  that  plurality  which  constitutes 
the  extension  of  the  notion,  in  other  words,  to  what  is  contained 
under  it,  in  that  case,  the  distinctness  is  called  an  external  or  exten- 
aive  distinctness,  a  distinctness  of  extension.  It  is  only  when  a 
notion  combines  in  it  both  of  these  species  of  distinctness,  it  is  only 
when  its  parts  have  been  analyzed  in  reference  to  the  two  quan- 
tities, that  it  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  distinctness  and  of  per- 
fection. 

The  Internal  Distinctness  of  a  notion  is  accomplished  by  Exposi- 
tion or  Definition,  that  is,  by  the  enumeration 
Definition  and  Divi-       ^^  ^■^^  characters  or  partial  notions  contained  in 

SiOn  .  ,  -r-i  1     -r^.         .  •  /• 

It:  the  External  Distinctness,  again,  or  a  notion 
is  accomplished  through  Division,  that  is,  through  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  it.  Thus  the  con- 
cept man  is  rendered  intensively  more  distinct,  when  we  declare 
that  man  is  ii  rational  animal ;  it  is  rendered  extensively  more  dis- 
tinct, when  we  declare  that  man  is  partly  male,  partly /ema^e  man} 
In  the  former  case,  we  resolve  the  concept  man  into  its  several 
characters,  —  into  its  partial  or  constituent  attributes  ;  in  the  latter, 
we  resolve  it  into  its  subordinate  concepts,  or  inferior  genera.     In 

simple  notions,  there  is  thus  possible  an  exten- 

simpie  notions  ad-       sivo,  but  not  an  intensive,  distinctness ;  in  indi- 

mit  of  an  extensive,       yidual   notions,  ihcre  is   possible  an    intensive, 

individual  notions  of  •  t   ,•       ^  9       m>  >.i 

an  intensive,  distinct-       ^ut  not  an  extensivc,  distinctness.^     Thus  the 
ness.  concepts  existence,  green,  sweet,  etc.,  though,  as 

absolutely  or  relatively  simjde,  their  compre- 
hension cannot  be  analyzed  into  any  constituent  attributes,  and  they 
do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  definition ;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  incapable  of  being  rendered  more  distinct.  For  do  we  not 
analyze  the  pluralities  of  which  these  concepts  are  the  sum,  when 
we  say,  that  existence  is  either  ideal  or  real,  that  green  is  a  yellowish 

1  Krug,  p.  95,  [Logik,  §  34.  —  Ed.]  2  Esser,  Logik,  j  48.  —  Ed. 
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or  a  bluish  p-een,  that  sweet  is  a  pungent  or  a  mawkish  sweet?  — 
and  do  we  not,  by  this  analysis,  attain  a  greater  degree  of  logical 
perfection,  than  when  we  think  them  only  clearly  and  as  wholes?' 

"  A  concept,  has,  therefore,  attained  its  highest 
The  highest  point  of      point  of  distinctness,  when  there  is  such  a  oon- 

Distiuctuess  of  a  Cou-  .  /•  -^        i  ^  ^i     ^    •  i      •         •* 

sciousness  oi  its  characters  tliat,  in  rendering  its 

ct-pt.  ...  . 

comprehension  distinct,  we  touch  on  notions 
wliich,  as  simple,  admit  of  no  definition,  and,  in  rendering  its  exten- 
sion distinct,  we  touch  on  notions  which,  as  individual,  admit  of  no 
ulteiior  division.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  distinctness  of  this 
<legree  is  one  which  is  only  ideal;  that  is,  one  to  which  we  are 
always  approximating,  but  which  we  never  are  able  actually  to 
reach.  In  order  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  this  ideal,  we 
must  always  inquire,  what  is  contained  in,  and  what  under,  a  notion, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  distinct  consciousness  of  it  in  both  rela- 
tions. What,  in  this  research,  first  presents  itself  we  must  again 
analyze  anew,  with  reference  always  both  to  comprehension  and 
to  extension  ;  and  descending  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  fronr 
the  greater  to  the  less,  we  ought  to  stop  only  when  our  process  is 
arrested  in  the  individual  or  in  the  simple-'"  ^ 

1  KmgyLogik,  §  34,  Anmerk.,  i.  pp.  95,  96.  — Ed.  "  Ksser,  Logile,  §  48,  p.  96.  — 1* 


LECTURE    X. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION    II.  — OF    THE    PRODUCTS   OF   THOUGHT 

* 

I.  — ENNOEMATIC. 
IMPERFECTION   OF   CONCEPTS. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  notice  an  Imperfection  to  which  concepts 
are  peculiarly  liable,  and    in  the  exposition  of 

Imperfection  of  Con-  i  •    i     t    j?     n    -^  .  i 

which  I  nnd  it  necessary  to  employ  an  expres- 
sion, which,  though  it  has  the  highest  philosoph- 
ical authority  for  its  use,  I  would  still,  in  consequence  of  its  ambiguity 
in  English,  have  avoided,  if  this  could  have  been  done  without 
compromising  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is  intended  to  express. 
The  expression  I  mean,  is  intuitive,  in  the  .particular  signification  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Leibnitz,'  and  the  continental  philosophers  in 
general,  —  to  denote  what  is  common  to  our  direct  and  ostensive 
cognition  of  individual  objects,  in  Sense  or  Imagination  (Presen- 
tation or  Representation),  and  in  opposition  to  our  indirect  an<4 
symbolical  cognition  of  general  objects,  through  the  use  of  signs  or 
language,  in  the  Understanding.  But,  on  this  head,  I  would,  first 
of  all,  dictate  to  you  the  following  paragraph. 

IF  XXX.     As  a  notion  or  concept  is  the  fictitious  whole  or 

unity  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  attributes, 

ar.  XXX.  Tmper.       — ,^   wholc   too  oftcu    of  a  verv  complex 

fections  of  Concepts.  ''  i 

multiplicity ;  and  as  this  multiplicity  is  only 
mentally  held  together,  inasmuch  as  the  concept  is  fixed  and 
ratified  in  a  sign  or  word  ;  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  its 
employment,  the  word  does  not  suggest  the  whole  amount  of 
thought  for  which  it  is  the  adequate  ex]irossion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  frequently  give  and  take  the  sign,  either  with  an 

1  Meditaliones  de  Cognitione,  Veritate  et  IJeis,  Opera,  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  80.  — Ed. 

IG 
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obscure   or   iiulislinct   consciousness   of   its   meaning,   or  even 
without  an  actual  consciousness  of  its  signilicatiou  at  all. 

This  liability  to  the  vices  of  Obscurity  and  Indistinctness  arises, 
1°,  From  the  very  nature  of  a  concept,  which  is 
the  buuling  u])  oi  a  multiplicity  iii  unity;  and 
2°,  P^rom  its  dependence  upon  language,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  its  existence  and  stability.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  a 
notii)n  is  of  a  very  complex  and  heterogeneous  composition,  we  are 
frequently  wont  to  use  the  term  by  which  it  is  denoted,  without  a 
clear  or  distinct  consciousness  of  the  various  characters  of  which 
the  nutiun  is  the  sum;  and  thus  it  is,  that  we  both  give  and  take 
words  without  any,  or,  at  least,  without  the  adequate  complement 
of  thought.  I  may  exemplify  this:  You  are  aware,  that  in  coun- 
tries where  bank-notes  have  not  superseded  the  use  of  the  precious 
metrds,  large  jiayments  are  made  in  bags  of  money,  purporting  to 
contain  a  certain  number  of  a  certain  denomination  of  coin,  or,  at 
least,  a  certain  amount  in  value.  Now,  these  bags  are  often  sealed 
up  and  jtassed  from  one  person  to  another,  without  the  tedious  pro- 
cess, at  each  transference,  of  counting  out  their  contents,  and  this 
upon  the  faith,  that,  if  examined,  they  will  be  found  actually  to 
contain  the  numljcr  of  pieces  for  which  they  are  marked,  and  for 
which  they  pass  current.  In  this  state  of  matters,  it  is,  however, 
evident,  that  many  errors  or  frauds  may  be  committed,  and  that  a 
bag  may  be  giNcn  and  taken  in  payment  for  one  sum,  which  con- 
tains another,  or  which,  in  fact,  may  not  even  contain  any  money  at 
all.  Xow  the  case  is  similar  in  regard  to  notions.  As  the  sealed 
•bag  or  rouleau  testifies  to  the  enumerated  sura,  and  gives  unity  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  unconnected  multitude  of  pieces,  each 
only  representing  its  separate  value;  so  the  sign  or  word  proves  and 
ratifies  the  existence  of  a  concept,  that  is,  it  vouches  the  tying  uj)  of 
a  certain  number  of  attributes  or  characters  in  a  single  concept, — 
attributcM  which  would  otherwise  exist  to  us  only  as  a  multitude  of 
Hep:»rate  and  unconnected  representations  of  value.  So  far  the 
analogy  is  manifest;  but  it  is  only  general.  The  bag,  the  guaran- 
teed sum,  and  the  constituent  coins,  rejjresent  in  a  still  more  proxi- 
mate manner  the  term,  the  concept,  and  tlie  constituent  character?. 
For  in  regard  to  each,  we  may  do  one  of  two  things.  On  the  ono 
h.ind,  we  may  test  the  bag,  that  is,  open  it,  and  ascertain  the  accu- 
ra'-y  of  its  stated  value,  by  counting  out  the  pieces  which  it  pur 
ports*  to  contain  ;  or  we  may  accept  and  pass  the  bag,  without  such 
a  critical  enumeration.  In  the  other  case,  we  may  test  the  general 
terra,  prove  that  it  is  valid  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  thought  of 
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which  it  is  tlic  sign,  by  spreading  out  in  consciousness  tlie  various 
characters  of  which  tiie  concept  professes  to  be  the  complement;  or 
we  may  take  ami  give  the  term  without  such  an  evolution.' 

It  is  evi  li'ut  irum  this,  that  notions  or  concepts  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  gre  t  \  agueness  and  ambiguity,  and  that  their  symbols  are 
liable  to  be  passed  about  without  the  proper  kind,  or  the  adequate 
amount,  of  tliought. 

This  interesting  subject  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the 

I)hilosophers  of  this  country,   and   by   them   it 

The  liability  to  ;im-       Jmg^  in   fact,   with    great    ingenuity   been   illus- 

biguity  and  vagueness       ^,.,^^^,^[ .    but    as   they    are    apparently    ignorant 

of  concepts  noticed  by  i      p  i  i      i 

Uritish  piiiiosopiiers.         that  the  matter  had,  before  them,  engaged  the 

attention  of  sundry  foreign  philosophers,  by 
whom  it  has  been  even  more  ably  canvassed  and  expounded,  I 
shall,  in  the  exposition  of  this  point,  also  do  justice  to  the  illustrious 
thinke.rs  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  having  oi'iginally  and  most 
satisfactorily  discussed  it. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Stewart  will  afford  the  best  foun- 
dation   for  my  subsequent  remarks:     "In   the 
Stewart  quoted  on       j.^^.^  section  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell  as  an  in- 

this  subject. 

genious  defender  of  the  system  of  the  Nomin- 
alists, and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  application  which  he  has  made 
of  their  doctrine.  The  reasonings  which  I  had  then  in  view,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  PJuloso- 
jhrj  of  Rhetoric^  in  which  chapter  he  proj^oses  to  explain  how  it 
happens,  'that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being  detected  both  by  the 
writer  and  the  reader.'  The  title  is  somewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave 
philosophical  work,  but  the  disquisition  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  con- 
tains many  acute  and  profound  remarks  on  the  nature  and  power 
of  signs,  both  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and  as  an  instrument 
of  thought. 

"Dr.  Cami)beirs  speculations  with  respect  to  language  as  an  in- 
strument of  thought,  seem   to  have  been  sug- 

Refers  to  Hume.  i    i  i        /-  n        •  •      nr      tt  i 

gested  by  the  loliowing  passage  in  Mr.  Hume  s 
Treatise  of  Human  J^atui'e:-  'I  believe  every  one  who  examines 
the  situation  of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we 
do  not  annex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to  every  teiw  we  make 
use  of;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government,  Church,  Negotiation, 
Conquest,  we  seldom  spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  sinqjle  ideas 
of  which  these  complex  ones  are  composed.  It  is,  however,  observ- 
able, that  notwithstanding  this  imperfection,  we  may  avoid  talking 

1  A  hint  of  this  illustration  is  to  bo  found   in  Degerando,  Des  Signes,  vol.  i.  chap.  viii.  p 
200.  —  Ed.  2  I'art  i.  §  7.  —  Ed. 
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nonsense  on  these  subjects,  and  may  perceive  any  repugnance 
among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  it"  we  had  a  lull  comprehension  of  them. 
Thus  it"  instead  of  saying,  that  in  war  the  weaker  have  always  re- 
coui"se  to  negotiation,  we  should  say,  that  they  have  always  recourse 
to  conquest  ;  tiiu  custom  which  we  have  accpiircd,  of  attributing 
certain  relations  to  ideas,  still  follows  the  words,  and  makts  us 
immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that  j»roposition.' 

"  In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  passage, 
he  has  endeavored  to  ex]'Iain  in  what  manner  our  habits  of  thinking 
and  speaking  gradually  establish  in  the  mind  such  relations  among 
the  words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  processes  of  reason- 
ing by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in  every  instance  to  their 
particular  signitication.  With  most  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
I  perfectly  agree;  but  the  illustrations  he  gives  of  tliem  are  of  too 
great  extent  to  be  introduced  here,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  impairing  their  pers)>icuity  by  attempting  to  abridge 
tliem.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  i)ros- 
ecute  the  speculation,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  philosophical 
treatise. 

"'In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,'  says  Dr.  Camj)bell,  'it 
haiipens  that,   in    matters    which   are    peifectlv 

ALd  Campbell.  /,       ...  ,  ,  , 

familiar  to  us,  we  are  al>le  to  reason  by  means 
of  words,  without  examining,  in  every  instance,  their  signification. 
Almost  all  the  possible  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words, 
all  the  acquired  relations  of  the  signs)  have  become  customary  to 
us.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  unusual  application  of  any  term 
is  instantly  detected ;  this  detection  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt 
occasions  an  immediate  recourse  to  ideas.  The  recourse  of  the 
mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  witli  the  signs,  to  the  knowledge 
it  has  of  the  things  signified,  is  natural,  and  on  such  subjects  per- 
fectly easy.  And  of  this  recourse  the  discovery  of  the  meaning, 
nr  of  the  nnmeaningness  of  what  is  said,  is  the  immediate  efiJect. 
But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  familiar,  or  are  treated  in  an 
uncommon  manner,  and  in  such  as  are  of  an  abstruse  and  intricate 
nature,  the  case  is  widely  different.'  The  instances  in  which  we 
are  chiefly  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  words  without  meaning,  are 
(according  to  Dr.  Campbell)  tlie  three  following: 

"■FirHt^  When  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

^Secondhj.  When  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring  denote 
things  wliich  are  of  a  comjdicated  nature,  .and  to  which  the  mind 
is  not  sufficiently  familiarized.  Sucli  are  the  words  —  GoveintiRiit, 
Church,  State,  Constitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  LegislaturCi 
Juiisdiction,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 
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'■'■Thirdly.,  "Wlien  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and  con 
sequeiitly  of  very  extensive  signiticatioii. 

"'The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  signification,  it  is  the  mo\-(. 
liable  to  be  abused  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  application.  A 
very  general  term  is  ap])licable  alike  to  a  multitude  of  dift'erent 
individuals,  a  particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few.  When  the 
rightful  applications  of  a  Avord  are  extremely  numerous,  they  can- 
not all  be  so  strongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that,  for  greater  security, 
we  must  ])erpetually  recur  in  our  minds  from  the  sign  to  the  notion 
we  have  of  the  thing  signified  ;  and  for  the  reason  aforementioned, 
it  is  in  such  instances  difficult  precisely  to  ascertain  this  notion. 
Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word,  though  diiFerent  from  its  ambiguity, 
liath  often  a  similar  elFect.'"' 

Now,  on  this  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  the  credit 
attributed   to  Hume  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 

Locke  anticipated  Stewart,  as  having  been  the  first  by  whom  the 
Hume  in    leniuiking       observation  had  been  made,  is,  even  in  relation 

iliu    emplovment      of  t»   •   •   i        i  -i  i  tt  i 

•»».'  *j-.-    *       to  britisli  ])hiloso)»l)ers,  not  correct.     Hume  has 

Icims  without  distinct  i  i  ' 

meauiiig.  Stated  nothing  which  had  not,  with  equal  em- 

phasis and  an  equal  development,  been  previ- 
ously stated  by  Locke,  in  four  different  places  of  his  Essay? 

Thus,  to  take  only  one  out  of  at  least  four  ]jassages  directly  to  the 
same  effect,  and  out  of  many  in  which  the  same  is  evidently  main- 
tained, he  says,  in  the  chapter  entitled —  Of  the  Abuse  of  Words: 

"  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abuse  still 

Locke  quoted.  n         ^  i  l  ^•       ^  11  1 

farther,  who  take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words, 
which  in  their  primary  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable  negli- 
gence they  familiai-ly  use  words,  which  the  propriety  of  language 
has  fixed  to  very  important  ideas,  without  any  distinct  meaning  at 
all.  Wisdo77}.,  glory.,  grace^  etc.,  are  words  frequent  enough  in 
every  man's  mouth  ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those  who  use  them 
should  be  asked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a  stand, 
and  not  know  what  to  ansver:  a  plain  jivoof,  that  though  they  have 
learned  those  sounds,  and  have  them  I'cady  at  their  tongue's  end, 
yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are 
to  be  expressed  to  others  l)y  thoin.  ]Mcn  having  been  accustomed 
from  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  easily  got  and  retained, 
before  they  knew,  or  had  framed  the  complex  ideas  to  which  they 
were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were 


1  Elements,  vol.  i.,  WorH.  vol.  ii.  chap.  iv.  }         2  Compare  E'<say,  B.  ii.,  ch.  xxii  ,  §  7;  ii.. 
4.  pp  193,165.  xxix.  9;  ii.  xxxi.  8;  iii.  ix.  6;  iii.,x.2  —  Ei> 
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thougJit  to  stiind  for,  they  usually  coTitinne  to  do  so  all  their  lives; 
ami  without  taking  the  jtains  necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  tle- 
terni'.nod  ideas,  they  use  tlieir  words  for  such  unsteady  and  confused 
notions  as  thev  have,  contenting  themselves  with  the  same  words 
other  people  use :  as  if  their  very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it 
const-antly  the  same  meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  with, 
in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  whei'e  they  find  it  necessary  to  be 
uivlerstood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so;  yet  this 
insignificancy  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason  concerning 
either  their  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly  fills  their  discourse  with 
.abumlance  of  empty,  unintelligible  noise  and  jargon,  especially  in 
moral  matters,  where  the  woi'ds,  for  the  most  part,  standing  for 
arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  per- 
manently united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  often  only  thought 
on,  or  at  least  very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions  anne.ved  to 
them.  ]\Ien  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  among  their  neighbors, 
and  that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant  Avhat  they  stan<l  foi",  use  tliem 
confidently,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain 
fixed  meaning :  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this 
advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourses  they  are  seldom  in  the  right, 
so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong;  it 
being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men  out  of  their  inls- 
takes,  who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of 
his  habitation  who  has  no  settle<l  abode.  This  I  guess  to  be  so; 
and  every  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  whether  it  be  or 
no."' 

From  a  comparison  of  this  jiassage  witli  those  I  have  given  you 
from  Stewart,  Cam])bell,  and  Hume,  it  is  manifest  that,  among  Brit- 
ish philoso])hers,  Locke  is  entitled  to  the  whole  lionor  of  the  obser- 
vation :  for  it  could  easily  Ije  shown,  even  from  the  identity  of 
expression,  that  Hume  must  have  borrowed  it  from  Locke;  au<l 
of  Hume's  doctrine  the  two  other  philosophers  profess  only  to  be 
expositors. 

This  curious  and  im|)ortant  ol)scrvation  was  not,  however,  first 
made  by  any  British   philosopher;  for  Leibnitz 

The  (liHfinctioi.  of      ),;„]  „f)t  f)„iy  anticipated  Locke,  in  a  publication 

Intuitive  und  Symholi-  .         .^17-1  i     ^      zr      i     1    ^u  ^ 

,  ,       .,   ,       iirior  to  the  Assat/,  but  anorded  the  most  pre- 

cal     knowledge     llri<t         '  _  .  . 

taken  by  Ltibiiitz.  tjisc  and  Universal  explanation  of  the  phaenome- 

non,  wliich  has  yet  been  given. 
To  him  we  owe  the  memorable  distinction  of  our  knowledore  into 
Intuitive  and  Symbolical,  in  which  distinction  is  involved  the  expla- 

1  EtMiy  concrming  Human  Un/Jtmlan'/ing,  vol    ii    p.  228;  [B.  III.,  cli.  x.  }i  3,4  — Ed.] 
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nation  of  the  phaenoinenon  in  question.     It  is  the  establishment  of 

this  distinction,  likewise,  which  has   sujierseded 

This  distinction  has       in  Germany  the  whole  controversy  cf  llominal- 

supersetkd  tiie  contio-       jg^  .^j^f|  Conccptualism,  —  whicl),  in  consequence 

versy   of  Nominalism  .     ,  ,  ,.   ,  *      x*  ^i  •      t   ^-       *•  ^ 

,    ,.      .         of  the  non-establishment  oi  this  distinction,  and 

and  {  onceptualism  m  ' 

cierniany.  the    relative   imperfection    of  our   philosophical 

language,  has  idly  agitated  the  Psychology  of 
this  country  and  of  France. 

That  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  on  this  and  other  cardinal  points 

of  psychology,  should  have  remained  appar(;iilly 

Unacquaintance  of       nukiiown  to  every  philoso]»her  of  this  country, 

t  le    p  II  o8op  ers   o        j^  ^  matter  not  less  of  wonder  than  of  regret, 

tins  country  with  the  ^ 

doctrines  of  Leibnitz        <ind   h  Only  to  be   excused  by   the  manner  in 

which  Leibnitz  gave  his  writings  to  the  world. 
His  most  valuable  thoughts  on  the  most  important  subjects  were 
generally  thrown  out  in  short  treatises  or  letters,  and  these,  for  a 

long  time,  were  to  be  found  only  in  partial  col- 
Manner  in  which  he       lections,  and  sometimes  to  be  laboriously  sought 

ffavo   his   writings  to  ,.  t  .1  •      .1 

out,  dispersed  as  they  were,  m  the  various  scien- 

tlie  world.  '  '  . 

tific  Journals  and  Transactions  of  every  country 
of  P^urope;  and  even  when  his  works  were  at  length  collected,  the 
attempt  of  his  editor  to  arrange  his  papers  according  to  their  sub- 
jects (and  what  subject  did  Leibnitz  not  discuss?)  was  baflSied  by 
the  multifarious  nature  of  their  contents.  The  most  important 
of  his  philosophical  writings  —  his  JEssays  in  refutation  of  Locke 

—  were  not  merely  a  posthumous  publication,  but  only  published 
after  the  collected  edition  of  his  Works  by  Dntens ;  and  this  trea- 
tise, even  after  its  publication,  was  so  little  known  in  Britain,  that 
it  remained  absolutely  unknown  to  Mr.  Stewart  —  (the  only  British 
])hilosopher,  by  the  way,  who  seems  to  have  had  any  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Leibnitz)  — until  a  very  recent  jieriod  of  his  life. 
The  matter,  however,  with  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  was 
discussed  by  Leibnitz  in  one  of  his  very  earliest  writings;  and  in  a 

paper  entitled  J)e  Cognitione,  Veritate,  et  Ideis^ 
IS  paper,    «    "s-       published  in  the  Acta  Er^iditorum  of  1684,  we 

nttione,Vfritritf,n  J(/ns  ' 

have,  in  the  compass  of  two  quarto  pages,  ;,!1 
that  has  been  ;;dv:;nced  of  jirincipal  importance  in  regard  to  llie 
peculiarity  of  our  cognitions  by  concept,  and  in  reg.ird  to  the  de])en- 
dence  of  our  concepts  uj)on  huigunge.  Li  this  p:;j:er,  besides  estab- 
lishing the  difference  of  Clear  and  Distinct  knowledge,  he  enounces 
the  mem(ir:d)le  distinction  of  Intmtivc  and  Symbolical  knowledge, 

—  a  distinctiou  not  cert.-iinly  unknown  to  tlie  later  ])hilos()j)hers  of 
this  country,  but  which,  from  their  not  possessing  terms  in  which  pre- 
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■ 

c-UoIy  lo  embody  it,  lias  always  rt'iiiaiiicil  \  ague  and  inapplicable  to 
coiunion  use.     Speaking  of  the  analysis  of  complex  notions,  he  says: 

"For  the  most  part,  however,  especially  in   an 
LtMbnitz  quoted  on       analysis  of  auy  length,  we  do  not  view  at  once 

Iiituitivo  niui  Svmbol-  ,  ...  ,       ,  111 

...       ,  ,   '  (non   siniul  intuemur)  the  whole  characters   or 

ical  knowleuge.  v  ' 

attributes  of  the  thing,  but  in  place  of  these  we 
employ  signs,  tlie  explication  of  which  into  what  they  signify,  we  are 
wont,  at  the  moment  of  actual  thought,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to 
omit,  knowing  or  believing  that  we  have  this  explication  always  in 
our  j)ower.  Thus,  when  I  think  a  cliiliogon  (or  jiolygon  of  a  thou- 
sand equal  side.*),  I  do  not  always  consider  the  various  attributes, 
of  the  side,  of  the  equality,  and  of  the  number  a  thousand,  but  use 
these  words  (whose  meaning  is  obscurely  and  imperfectly  presented 
to  the  mind)  in  lieu  of  notions  which  I  have  of  them,  because  I 
remember,  that  I  possess  the  signification  of  these  word."?,  though 
their  application  and  explication  I  do  not  at  present  deem  to  be 
necessary:  —  this  kind  of  thinking  I  am  used  to  call  hlind  ox  sym- 
bolical: we  employ  it  in  Algebra  and  in  Arithmetic,  but  in  fact 
universally.  And  certainly,  when  the  notion  is  very  complex,  we 
cannot  think  at  once  all  the  ingredient  notions  :  but  where  this  is 
])Ossible  —  at  least,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  —  I  call  the  cognition 
iiUintive.  Of  the  primary  elements  of  our  notions,  there  is  given 
no  other  knowledge  than  the  intuitive  :  as  of  our  composite  notions, 
there  i.s,  for  the  most  ])art,  jjossible  only  a  symbolical.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  also  evident,  that  of  the  things  which  Ave  dis- 
tinctly know  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  ideas,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  employ  an  intuitive  cognition.  And,  indeed,  it  happens 
tliat  we  often  falsely  believe  that  wc  have  in  our  mind  the  ideas 
of  things  y  erroneously  supposing,  that  certain  terms  which  we  em- 
ploy, had  been  applied  and  explicated  ;  and  it  is  not  true,  at  least 
it  is  ambiguously  expressed,  what  some  assert,  —  that  we  cannot 
speak  concerning  anything,  understanding  what  we  say,  without 
having  an  idea  of  it  actually  present.  For  we  frequently  «ipply  any 
kind  of  meaning  to  the  sevei'al  words,  or  we  merely  recollect  us, 
that  we  have  forujcrly  understood  them,  but  because  we  are  content 
with  this  blind  thinking,  aiid  do  not  follow  out  the  I'esolution  of 
the  notion.s,  it  h;ippens,  that  contradictions  are  allowed  to  lie  lii<l. 
which  perchance  the  composite  notion  involves."  .  .  .  "I'lius,  at 
first  sight,  it  must  seem,  tliat  wc  could  form  an  idea  of  a  maximum 
velocity  (rnotus  celerrimi),  for  in  using  the  terms  we  understand 
what  we  say;  we  shall  find,  however,  that  it  is  im])ossible,  for  the 
notion  of  a  quickest  motion  is  shown  to  l»e  contradictory,  and, 
therefore,  inconceivable.     Let  us  suppose,  that  a  wheel   is  turned 
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with  a  velocity  absolutely  at  its  maximum ;  every  one  perceives 
that  if  one  of  its  spokes  be  produced,  its  outer  end  will  be  moved 
more  rapidly  than  the  nails  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  the 
motion,  therefore,  of  these  is  not  a  maximum,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis,  and,  therefore,  involves  a  contradiction." 

This  quotation  will  suffice  to  show  you  how  correctly  Leibnitz  ap- 
prehended the  nature  of  concepts,  r.s  opposed  to 

Effect  of  this  distiiic-       the  presentations  and  representations  of  the  sub- 
tion  by  Leibnitz  on       sidiary  faculties ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  term 

le  1)  11  o&op  o  o   jcr-       Symbolical  know\e(\go,  to  designate  the  former, 


manv. 


and  the  term  Intuitive  knowledge  to  comprehend 
the  two  latter, —  terms  which  have  ever  since  become  classical  in  his 
own  country,  —  has  bestowed  on  the  German  language  of  philosophy, 
in  this  respect,  a  power  and  precision  to  which  that  of  no  other  nation 
can  lay  claim.  In  consequence  of  this,  while  the  philosophers  of 
this  country  have  been  all  along  painfully  expounding  the  phtenom- 
enon  as  one  of  the  most  recondite  arcana  of  psychology,  in  Germijuy 
it  has,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  subsided  into  one  of  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  the  science  of  mind.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  this  distinction  by  Leibnitz,  that  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion {Begrij^\  conceptus)  was  appropriated  to  the  symbolical  notions 
of  the  Understandmg,  in  contrast  to  the  intuitive  presentations  of 
Sense  and  representations  of  Imagination,  which  last  also  were  fur- 
nished with  the  distinctive  appellations  of  i?ituitio?is  {Anschaimn- 
gen^  intuitus).  Thus  it  is,  that,  by  a  more  copious  and  well-ap- 
pointed language,  ])hilosophy  has,  in  Germany,  been  raised  above 
various  controversies,  which,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  poverty 
and  vagueness  of  its  English  nomenclature,  have  idly  occupied  our 
speculations.     But,  to  return  to  the  mere  logical  question.- 

Tlie  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  this  natural  imperfection  of 

our  concepts  was  not  overlooked  by  his  discij)les, 

The  distinction  ap-       j^^^]  J  shall  read  vou  a  passage  from  the  Lesser 

preciated  by  tlie  disci-         x        •       j?  -mr    ix-        '  i      u  ^  i  i  i 

,      ,T  -K  •♦  Logic  ot  Wolf,  —  a  work  above  a  centurvold,  and 

plea  of  Leibnitz.  »  '  ,  ' 

which  was  respectably  translated  from  German 
into  English  in  the  vear  1770.  This  transhition  is  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  which  may  account  for  its  being  apparently  totally  unknown  to 
our  British  philosophers;  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  with  all  its  faults 
and  imperfpctions,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  on  Logic  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  Port  Koynl  Logic)  in  the  English  language. 

"By   Words,    we    usuallv    make    known    our 

Wolf  quoted  Words       thoughts  to   Others:  and  thus  thev  are  nothing 
orterms,  —  what.  ^  .  .  '  i        r '' 

but  uttered  articulate  signs  of  our  thoughts  for 
the  information  of  others :  for  example,  if  one  asks  me  what  I  am 

17 
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thinking  of,  and  I  answer,  the  sun;  by  this  word  I  acquaint  hira 
what  object  my  thoughts  are  then  emphjyed  about. 

"If  two  ]»ersons,  therefore,  are  talking  together,  it  is  requisite,  in 
order  tu  be  understood,  first,  tliat  he  who  speaks,  shall  join  some 
notion  or  meaning  to  each  word  ;  secondly,  that  he  who  hears,  shall 
join  the  very  same  notion  that  the  speaker  does. 

"  Consequently,  a  certain  notion  or.meaning  must  be  connected 
with,  and  therefore  something  be  signified  by,  each  word. 

*'Xow,  in  order  to  know  whether  we  understand  what  we  speak, 
or  that  our  words  ai'e  not  mere  enqity  sound,  we  ought,  at  every 
word  we  utter,  to  ask  ourselves  what  notion  or  meaning  we  join 
therewith. 

"  For  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  always  the 

notion  of  the  thing  present  to   us,  or  in  view. 

In  speaking  or  think-       when  we  speak  or  think  of  it;  but  are  satisfied 

iiiir-  the    mfiininK    of  ,  •  •  zv?    •       ^i  i        ^        i 

'^  ,  ,  when    we   imagine   we    suihcientlv  understand 

words       not     always  ^    _  _  •' 

attended  to.  wliat  wc  spcak,  if  wc  think   we  recollect  that 

we  have  had  at  another  time  the  notion  which 
is  to  be  joined  to  this  or  the  other  word  ;  and  thus  we  represent  to 
ourselves,  as  at  a  distance  only,  or  obscurely,  the  thing  denoted 
by  the  term  (§  9,  c.  i.). 

"  Hence   it  usually  hap|x?ns,  that  when  we  combine  words  to- 
gether,  to  each   of  which    apart  a  meaning  or 
How  words  without       notiou  answers,  we  imagine  we  understand  what 

meaning  may  be  un-  ^^         ^,  i     ^i     ^       i  •    i     •      i  ^     i    i  i 

"  we  uttei',  though  that  which  is  denoted  bv  such 

derstood.  ... 

combined  words  be  impossible,  and,  consequently, 
can  have  no  meaning;  for  that  which  is  impossible  is  nothing  at  all; 
and  of  nothing  there  can  be  no  idea.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
notion  of  gold,  as  also  of  iron  :  but  it  is  impossible  that  iron  can,  at 
any  time,  be  gold;  consequently  neither  can  we  have  any  notion 
of  iron-gold;  and  yet  we  undenstaiid  what  j)eople  mean  when  they 
mention  iron-r/oM. 

"  Tn   tlic   iiiNf.iDce   alleged,  it  certainly  strikes  everyone   at  first 

that  the  expression  ir  on- f/ old  is  an  empty  sound; 

Further  proved.  ,  -i  .  •  i  •    i    • 

l»uL  yet  there  are  a  thousand  instances  m  which  it 
does  not  so  easily  .strike  :  For  example,  when  I  say  a  rectilineal  two- 
line  figure,  contained  under  two  right-lines,  I  am  equally  well  under- 
stood as  when  I  say  a  right-lined  triangle,  a  figure  contained  under 
throe  right-lines:  and  it  should  seem  we  had  a  distinct  notion  of 
buth  figures  (§  1,3,  c.  i.).  However,  as  wc  show  in  geometry  that 
two  right-lines  can  never  contain  a  space,*  it  is  also  im])ossible  to 
foiTH  a  notion  of  a  rectilineal  two-lined  fiirure;  and,  consequently, 
th^t  expression  Is  an  empty  sound.     Just  so  it  holds  with  the  vege- 
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tnble  soul  of  plants,  supposed  to  be  a  spiritual  being,  whereby 
plants  are  enabled  to  vegetate  and  grow:  for  tliougli  those  words 
taken  apart  are  intelligible,  yet  in  their  combination  tliey  have  no 
manner  of  meaning.  Just  so  if  I  say  that  the  Attractive  Spirit,  or 
Attractive  Cord,  as  Linus  cidls  it,  or  the  Attractive  Force,  as  some 
philosophers  at  this  day,  is  an  immaterial  principle  superadded  to 
matter,  whereby  the  attractions  in  nature  are  performed  ;  no  notion 
or  meaning  can  possibly  be  joined  with  these  words.  To  this  head 
also  belong  the  Natural  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  Plants ;  the 
Band  of  Right  or  law  {mnadum  juris),  used  in  the  definition  of 
Obligation,  by  Civilians;  the  principle  of  Evil  of  the  Manicheans," 
etc.^ 

1  Loicic,  or  Rnti'onnl  Thoughts  on  the  Powers  of     the  German  of  Baron  Wolfius,  c.  ii.,  p.  64 — 57,' 
/V    Human    Uiiderslaudiug.       Translated  from      London,  1770. —  EiO. 


LECTURE    XI. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION    I.— OF    THE    PRODUCTS    OF    THOUGHT. 

I.    ENNOEMATIC. 

III.    RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS    OF   CONCEPTS. 

A.    QUANTITY   OF   EXTENSION  — SUBORDINATION  AND   CO- 
ORDINATION. 

I  NOW  i)rocee«l  to  the  third  and  last  Relation  of  Concepts, — that 
of  concepts  to  each  other.  The  two  former  relations  of  notions  — 
to  their  objects  :uid  to  their  subject — gave  their  Quantity  and  Qual- 
ity. This,  the  relation  of  notions  to  each  other,  gives  what  is 
emjthatically  and  strictly  denominated  their  Relation.  In  this  rig- 
orous signification,  the  Relation  of  Concepts  may  be  thus  defined. 

\  XXXT.     The  Relation  proper  of  notions  consists  in  those 

determinations   or  attributes  which  belontr 

Par.  XXXI.  Hecip-       |q  thcui,  not  vicwcd  as  apart  and  in  theni- 

rocal      Relations     of  .  i         zi 

cou.eptB.  selves,  but  as  reciprocally  compared.     Con- 

cepts can  only  be  compared  together  with 
reference,  eithei-,  1°,  To  their  Extension;  oi-,  2",  To  their  Com- 
prehension. All  their  relations  are,  there  .'ore,  dependent  on  the 
one  or  on  the  other  of  these  quantities.' 

\  XXXII.     As  d"peiident  upon  Extension,  concepts  stand 
to  each   other  in   the  five  mutual   relations. 

Par.  XXXn.    TTnder  „     ^„    ,,       ,       .  ^„    r^    ■■    ^  •  on 

■xten.ioo.  '  '  ^f  Exclusion;  2°,  Of  Cocxtension;  3°, 

Of  Subordination  ;  4°,  Of  Coordination  ;  and 
.0°,  Of  Intersection. 

1.  One  concept  excludes  another,  when  no  ))art  of  the  one 
coincides  with  any  part  of  the  other.     2.  One  concept  is  coex- 

1  Cf.  Krug,  U<u:ik,  S  36.  —  Kd.  2  See  diagram,  p.  13-3. 
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CONCEPTS,  THEIR  RELATIONS  PROPER: 


1  Exclosionl 


2.  Co^xtension 


3.  Subordination 


4.  Coordination 


5.  Intersection,  or 
Partial  Ooinclu- 
£ion  and  Coex- 
clusion. 


TO  WIT  OF 


I I I- 


or 


or 


0 


1  The  notation  by  straight  lines  was  first  employed  by  the  author  in  1848.  —  Ei>. 
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tensive  Avitli  another,  when  each  has  the  same  number  of  sub- 
ordinate concepts  under  it.  3.  One  concept  is  subordinate  to 
another  (which  may  be  called  the  Superordin.ate)  when  the 
former  is  included  within,  or  makes  a  j>art  otj  tlie  sphere  or 
e.vtension  of  the  latter.  4.  Two  or  nn)re  concepts  are  coordi- 
nated, when  each  excludes  the  other  Irom  its  sphere,  but  when 
both  go  immediately  to  make  up  the  extension  of  a  third  con- 
cept, to  which  they  are  cosubordinate.  5.  Concepts  intersect 
each  other,  when  the  sphere  of  tlie  one  is  i»artially  contained 
in  the  sphere  of  the  other.' 

Of  Exclusion,  horse,  syllogism,  are  examples :  there  is  no  abso- 
lute exclusion. 
Examples  of  the  five  ^g  examples  of  Coextenslon,— the  conce))ts 

niutual     relatiuus    of  ,  .    . 

Concepts  living,    being,    and    organized    beings,    may    be 

given.  For,  using  the  term  life  as  ai)plicable  to 
plants  as  wi'll  as  animals,  there  is  nothing  living  which  is  not  organ- 
izeil,  and  nutliing  organized  which  is  not  li\'ing.  This  reciprocal 
relation  will  be  rej)resented  by  two  circles  covering  each  other,  or 
by  t\v<j  hues  of  equal  length  and  in  positive  relation. 

As  examples  of  Subordination  and  Coordination,  —  man,  dog, 
horse,  stand,  as  correlatives,  in  subordination  to  the  concept  anhnal, 
and,  as  reciprocal  correlatives,  in  coordination  with  each  other. 

What  I  would  call  the  reciprocal  lelation  of  Intersection,  takes 
place  between  concepts  when  their  K])heres  cross  or  cut  each  other, 
that  is,  fall  partly  within,  ])artly  without,  each  other.  Thus,  the 
concept  black  and  the  concept  heaog  mutually  intersect  each  other, 
for  <;f  these  sonae  black  things  are  heavy,  some  not,  and  some  heavy 
things  are  black,  some  not. 

Of  these  relations,  those  of  Subordination  and 
Siibortiiiiation    and       Coordination  are  of  ]»rincipal  importance,  as  on 

CVxirrlination  of  priii-  ,  i  i      i  *>       i        ./• 

„.„, .   .„^„.„„  them    reposes    the  wJiole    system    or    classihca- 

cipal  importance.  ' 

turn  ;  and  to  them  alone  it  is,  therefore,  licces 
sary  l(^  accord  a  nioi'c  particuhir  consideration. 

Under  the  Subordination  u{'  notions,  there  are  various  terms  to 

express   the    different    modes    of  this   relation ; 

Tcrtnicxpresfiveof       il,(ise  it  is  nccessary  that  you  shoidd  now  learn 

the  (lilTerent  modes  of  ,     ,  «  i  .  •      -,      n  ^  r 

,„  .  .'in'l    licreatter    bear  \u   innid,  lor   they    loiiii   an 

the  relation  of  Subor-  _  '  ; 

dination.  es.sentiid  part  of  the  language  of  Logic,  and  Mill 

come  frequently,  in  the  sequel,  to  be  employed 
in  considering  the  analysis  of  Reasonings. 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  J  41.  —Ed. 
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t  XXXIII.     Of  notions  wliieh  stand  to  each  other  in  tlio 
rL'l:iti()ns  of  Subordination, —  the  one  is  tlie 

Par.  XXXIII.   Supe-  ,,.     ,  o  •         /        j-  > 

nor      and      Inferior.  Ih'J^^^^'  ^^    ^UP'TlOl'   (llOtlO,   COncejytUS,  SiqX'- 

Broader  and  Narrow-  riOi'),     tllC       Otl.CT      tllC      LiOXOCr     OV     Illferiof 

er  notions.  (^noHo,  coHceptus,  inferior).      The  supciior 

notion  is  likewise  enlled  the    Wider  or  Broader   (latior),  the 
inferior  is  likewise  called  the  Narrower  {angustior)} 

Tlie  meaning  of  these   expressions   is   sufficiently   manifest.     A 
notion  is  called  the  higher  or  superior.,  inasmuch 

Explication.  ...  ,  ,         ,.  ^i  •       ^u 

as  it  IS  Viewed  as  standing  over  another  in  the 
relation  of  subordination, —  as  including  it  within  its  domain  or 
s[)here  ;  and  a  correlative  notion  is  called  the  lower  or  inferior.,  .'is 
thus  standing  under  a  superior.  Again,  the  higher  notion  is  called 
the  wider  or  broader.,  as  containing  under  it  a  greater  number  of 
things;  the  lower  is  called  the  narrotoer,  as  containing  under  it 
a  smaller  number. 

%  XXXIV.     The  higher  or  wider  concept  is  also  called,  in 

contrast  to  the   lower  or  narrower,  a  Uni- 

Par.  XXXIV.    Tjni-       versal  or    General    Notion  ( vdr//xa    koBoXov, 

versal  and  Particular 

notions.  Hotio,  coiicejjtus,  tinioersalis,  geiieruhs) ;  the 

lower  or  narrower  concept,  in  contrast  to 
the  higher  or  wider,  a  Particular  JSTotion^  vorjjxa  fxeptKov,  notio, 
conceptus  particularis.^ 

The  meaning  of  these  expressions,  likewise,  requires  no  illustra- 
tion.    A  notion  is  called  univei'sal,  inasmuch  as 
p  ica  ion.  .^  .^  considered  as  binding  up  a  multitude  of 

parts  or  inferior  concepts  into  the  unity  of  a  whole ;  for  univcrsus 
means  in  iinum  versus  or  ad  unum  versus*  that  is,  niang  turned 
into  one.,  or  mang  regarded  as  one,  and  universal  is  employed  to 
denote  the  attribution  of  this  relation  to  objects.  A  notion  is  called 
particxdar.,  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
higher  concept  or  whole. 

IF  XXXV.  A  superior  concept,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a 
common  attribute  or  character  for  a  number  of  inferior  con- 
cepts, is  called  a  General  Notion  (vorjfxa  Ka^oXov,  notio  co?iceptus 
generaUs),  or,  in   a  single  word,  a    Genus  (yei/os,  genus).     A 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Lo'^ik,  ij  A2  — En.  lati,  Riidimenla  Loaica,  p  39]     [Lngica.  torn. 

2  rSee  Ammoniii'.  In    Dp  IntfrvrH..  f  72  b  .      i.,  P  I.,  c  iv.  §  8.  4th  edit  ,  Venice,  1772.    C£ 
(Brandis,  Sdioln  n,  Ari^tot.,  p    11.3);  Faccio-      Krug,  I-og-it,  §  42.  —  Ed.] 
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notion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  as  at  once  affording  a  com- 
mon  attribution  for  a  certain  complement 

V.    uenus 
and  Species 


Par.  XXXV.    Qenus  i^    •     ±'     •  ^  ■      ^^     •  i        t       ■,  • 

ot   interior  concepts   or   individual  objects, 


ami  as  itself  an  inferior  concept,  contained 
under  a  liigher,  is  called  a  Special  JVbtioji  (vo-qfjia  ciStKw,  notio, 
conceptus,  specialis),  or,  in  a  single  word,  a  >Species  (cTSos,  spe- 
cies). The  abstraction  which  carries  up  s|)ecies  into  genera,  is 
-•.ilk'd,  in  that  res])ect,  Generijicatiou.,  or,  more  loosely,  Gener- 
>(Iization.  The  determination  which  divides  a  genus  into  its 
species  is  called,  in  that  respect,  Specificatioii.  Genera  and 
Speoies  are  botli  called  Classes ,'  and  the  arrangement  of  things 
tinder  them  is,  therefore,  Classification} 

!t  is  manifest  that  the  distinction  into  Genera  and  Species  is  a 

merelv  relative  distinction:  as  the  same  notion 

fixpiicafion.     The       ig^  jn  one  rcspect,  a  genus,  in  another  respect,  a 

distiiictiou    of   Genus  •  Tr<  ,  .•  i  i  •    i 

species.      Jb  or   excei)t  a   notion    has  no  higher 

and     SpfCies     laereiy  '     .  ,  *       .  ° 

relative.  notion,  that  IS,  except  it  be  itself  the  widest  or 

most  universal  notion,  it  may  always  be  regarded 
as  subordinated  io  another;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  actually  thus  re- 
garded, it  is  a  species.  Again,  every  notion  excej)t  tiiat  which  hr>s 
under  it  only  imlividuals,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  viewed,  a  genus. 
For  example,  the  notion  Z/^'mj^/Ze,  if  viewed  in  relation  to  the  notion 
of  rectiliueul  figure^  is  a  s])ecies,  as  is  likewise  rectilineal  figure 
itself,  as  viewed  in  relation  to  figure  simply.  Again,  the  concept 
triangle  is  a  genus,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  concepts, — 
right-angled  triangle,  acute-angled  triangle^  etc.  A  right-angled 
triangle  i.s,  however,  only  a  species,  and  not  possibly  a  genus,  if 
under  it  be  necessarily  included  individuals  alone.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  impossible  t«  reach  in  theory  any  lowest  species;  for  we 
can  always  conceive  some  difference  by  which  any  concejjt  may  be 
divided  ad  infinitum.  This,  however,  as  it  is  only  a  speculative 
curiosity,  like  the  infinitesimal  divisibility  of  matter,  may  be  thrown 
out  of  view  ill  relation  to  practice;  and,  therefore,  the  definition,  by 
Porj)hyry  and  logicians  in  general,  of  the  lowest  species  (of  which 
I  ain  iniiiiediately  to  speak),  is  practically  correct,  even  though  it 
c:uMiot  be  vindicated  against  theoretical  objections.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  sor)n  and  easily  reach  the  highest  genus,  which  is  given  in 
TO  ov,  en^  alif/uid^  being,  thing,  Hornetlnng,  etc.,  which  are  only  vari- 
ous  expressions    of  the  same  absolute  universality.     Out  of  these 

I  Krug,  Lngik,  s  48.  —Ed. 
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(conditions  tlicM'e  arise  certain  (lenonilnations  of  concepts,  wliicli  it 
is,  likewise,  necessary  that  you  be  made  aware  of. 

In  regard  tu  tiie  terms  Generificatioii.  and  Specification^  tliese  are 
limited  ex|>ressi<)ns  for  the  processes  of  Abstrac- 

Generidcation  and       ^j^^  ^^^^  Determination,  considered  in  a  particu- 

Spociticatioii,  —  wtiat. 

lar  relation.  Abstraction  and  Determination, 
you  will  recollect,  we  have  already  spoken  of  in  general;^  it  will, 
therefore,  be  only  necessary  to  8;:y  a  very  few  words  in  reference  to 
them,  as  the  several  operations  by  which  out  of  sjKJcies  \\fc  evolve 
genera,  and  out  of  genera  we  evolve  siiecies.     And  first,  in  regard 

to   Abstraction    and    Generificatioii.      In    every 

Generificatioii.  .  t      .  •  • 

complex  notion,  we  cr.n  limit  our  attention  to  its 
constituent  characters,  to  the  exclusion  of  .souk;  one.  We  thus 
think  away  from  this  one,  —  we  abstract  from  it.  Now,  the  concept 
which  remains,  that  is,  the  fisciculus  of  thought  minus  the  one  char- 
acter which  we  have  thrown  out,  is,  in  relation  to  the  original,  —  the 
entire  concei)t,  the  next  higher,  —  the  proximately  superior  notion. 
But  a  concept  and  a  next  higher  concept  are  to  each  other  as  species 
and  genus.  The  process  of  Abstraction,  therefore,  by  which  out  of 
a  proximately  lower  we  evolve  a  proximately  higher  concept,  is, 
when  we  speak  with  logical  precision,  called  the  process  of  Generi- 
fication. 

Take,  for  example,  the  concept  man.  This  concept  is  proxi- 
mately composed  of  the  two  concepts  or  constituent  characters, — 
animal  and  rational  being.  If  we  think  either  of  these  characters 
away  from  the  other,  we  shall  have  in  that  other  a  proximately 
higher  concept,  to  which  the  concept  vian  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  species  to  its  genus.  If  we  abstract  from  animal.,  then  man  will 
stand  as  a  species  in  subordination  to  the  genus  rational  being,  and 
the  concept  animal  Avill  then  aftbrd  only  a  difference  to  distinguisli 
m,an  as  a  coordinate  species  from  immaterial  intelligences.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  abstract  from  rational  being,  then  man  will 
stand  as  a  species  in  subordination  to  the  genus  animal,  having  for 
a  coordinate  species  irrational  animal.  Such  is  the  process  of 
Generification.     Now  for  the  converse  process  of  Specification. 

Every  series  of  concepts  which  has  been  obtained  by  abstraction, 
may  be  reproduced  in  an  inverted  order,  when. 

Specification.  i  t      Vc  i 

descending  from  the  highest  notion,  we,  step  by 
step,  add  on  the  several  characters  from  which  we  had  abstracted  in 
our  ascent.  This  process,  as  you  remember,  is  called  Determina- 
tion; —  a  very  appropriate  expression,  inasmuch  as  by  each  charac 

1  See  above,  p.  8"  et  seq.  — Ed. 
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ter  or  attribute  which  wo  add  on,  we  limit  or  deterininc,  uioro  and 
more,  the  abstract  vagueness  or  e.vtensiou  of  the  notion ;  until,  at 
la.st,  if  every  attribute  be  annexed,  the  sum  of  attributes  containevl 
in  the  notion  becomes  convertible  with  the  sum  of  attributes  of 
M  hicli  some  concrete  individual  or  reality  is  the  complement.  Now, 
when  we  determine  any  notion  by  a<lding  on  a  subordinate  concept, 
we  divide  it ;  for  the  extension  of  the  higher  concepts  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  extension  of  the  added  conce\)t  j^lus  its  negation.  Thus, 
if  to  the^oncept  a)iimal  we  add  on  the  next  lower  concept  ratiotitl, 
we  divide  its  extension  into  two  halves,  —  the  one  equal  to  rational 
animal  —  the  other  equal  to  its  negation,  that  is,  to  irrational  ani- 
mal. Thus  an  added  concept  and  its  negation  always  constitute  the 
immediately  lower  notion,  into  which  a  higher  notion  is  divided. 
But  as  a  notion  stands  to  the  notions  proximately  subordinate  to  it, 
in  the  immediate  relation  of  a  genus  to  its  species,  the  process  of 
Determination,  by  which  a  conce{»t  is  thus  divided,  is,  in  logical 
language,  aj)projiriately  denominated  Specification. 

So  much  in  general  for  the  Subordination  of  notions,  considered 
as  Genera  and  Species.  There  are,  however,  various  gradations  of 
tliis  relation,  and  certain  terms  by  which  these  are  denoted,  which 
it  is  reqiiisite  that  you  should  learn  and  lay  \\y  in  memory.  The 
most  imj)ortant  of  these  are  comprehended  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 


IF  XXXVI.     A  Genus  is  of  two  degrees,  —  a  highest  and  a 
lower.      In   its  highest  degree,  it  is  called 

Par  XXXVI.  Grada-  ,         r,  ^r  ^  i    ^ 

uoDB  of  Genera  aud       the  bupveme  Or  Most  (jrcneral  hrenus  (ycvos 
Species,  and  fheipdes-       ycnKojraTov,  ffeuiis  summ.i(ni  ov  generaUssi- 

ignationa.  .  ,     .        t    /.         i      ,,     i  i   •    i     i      • 

mum),  and  is  denned,  "  that  which  being  a 
genus  cannot  become  a  species."  In  its  lower  degree,  it  is 
called  a  Subaltern  or  Intermediate  (ycVo?  v7rdX.\r}X.ov,  genus  sub- 
alternum  or  medium),  and  is  defined,  "that  which  being  a 
genus  can  also  become  a  species."  A  Species  also  is  of  two 
degrees,  —  a  lowest  and  a  higher.  In  its  lowest  degree,  it  is 
called  a  Lwcest  or  Mont  Special  Species  (cTSos  ilhiKunarov,  s2'>ecies 
infima,  ultima,  ov  specialiasima)^  and  is  defined,  "that  which 
being  a  ppecies  cannot  become  a  genus."  In  its  higher  degree, 
it  is  called  a  Subaltern  or  Intermediate  Species  fcTSos  {mdXX.rjXcv, 
sp/ecies  subalterna  media),  and  is  defined,  "that  wliich  being  a 
rtlK'cies  may  also  become  a  genus."  Thus  a  Subaltern  Genus 
and  a  Subaltern  Species  are  convertible. 

1  Vide  Timpler,  p  268,  [Logira  St/steina,  L.  ii   c.  l.q.  16. —  Ed.] 
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The  distinctions  and  definitions  in  this  paragraph  are  taken  from 
tlie  celebrated  Introduction^  of  Porphyry  to  tlie 

Explication.  .  z-   *    •  i  i     ^    ^ 

Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  they  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  logicians.  It  is  evident,  that  the  only  absolute 
distinction  here  established,  is  that  between  the  Highest  or  Supreme 
Genus  and  the  Lowest  Species;  for  the  other  classes  —  to  wit,  the 
Subaltern  or  Intermediate  —  are,  all  and  each,  either  genera  or 
species,  according  as  we  regard  them  in  an  ascending  or  a  descend- 
ing order,  —  the  same  concept  being  a  genus,  if  considered  as  a 
whole  containing  under  it  inferior  concepts  as  parts,  and  a  species, 
if  considered  as  itself  the  part  of  a  higher  concept  or  whole.  The 
distinction  of  concepts  into  Genus  and  Species,  into  Supreme  and 
Intermediate  Genus,  into  Lowest  and  Intermediate  Species,  is  all 
that  Logic  takes  into  account ;  because  these  are  all  the  distinctions 
of  degree  that  are  given  necessarily  in  the  form  of  thought,  and  as 
abstracted  from  all  determinate  matter. 

It  is,  however,  proper  here  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Cat- 
egories or  Predicaments  of  Aristotle.    These  are 
^a  egories  o      ris-       ^^^  classes  into  wliich  Existence  is  divided,  — 

totle.  _  ' 

viz., -1,  Substance;  2,  Quantity;  3,  Quality;  4, 
Relation  ;  5,  Action  ;  6,  Passion  ;  7,  Where  ;  8,  When  ;  9,  Posture  ; 
and  10,  Habit.  (By  this  last  is  meant  the  relation  of  a  containing 
to  a  contained.)  They  are  comprehended  in  the  two  following 
verses : 

Arbor,  sex  servos,  fervore,  refrigerat  ustos, 
Ruri  eras  stabo,  nee  tunicatus  ero.2 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  category,  it  is  a  term  bor- 
rowed from   the  courts  of  law,  in  which  it  lit- 
Oiiginai   meaning       erally  signifies  an  accusation.    In  a  philosophical 

and    emplovment     of  r-       ^-  •  ^    ^  j_  •  ,  .     . 

„    .  application,  it  has  two  meanings,  or  rather  it  is 

tlie  term  catfgory.  . 

use<l  in  a  general  and  in  a  restricted  sense.  In 
its  general  sense,  it  means,  in  closer  conformity  to  its  original  ap- 
plication, simply  a  ^:»r(?c7/ca^io/i  or  attribittion ;  in  its  restricted 
sense,  it  has  been  deflected  to  denote  predications  or  attributions 
of  a  very  lofty  generality,  in  other  words,  certain  classes  of  a  very 
wide  extension.  I  may  here  notice,  that,  in  modern  philosoi)hy,  it 
has  been  very  arbitrarily,  in  fact  very  abusively,  perverted  from 
both  its  primary  and  its  secondary  signification  among  the  ancients. 
Aristotle  first  employed  the  term  (for  the  supposition  that  he  bor- 

1  C  ii.,  §5  23,  28,  29.  Facciolati.  Lngira,  [t.  i  ,  Kufthnenla  Logici,  V 

2  Murmellii  Isago^e,  c.  i.     Vide  Micraslius      1.  c.  iii.  p  32. —  Kd.] 
\,Lex.    Phil.    V.    PranJicamenta        Ed.]   p     1085. 
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rowed  his  categorios,  name  an<l  tliiii<2^,  from  the  Pythagorean  Arcliy- 
las  is  now  exploded  —  the  treatise  under  the  name  of  tliis  philos- 
opher being  proved  to  be  a  coniparatively  reeent  forgery^),  —  I 
sav,  Aristotle  first  employed  the  term  to  denote  a  eertain  classifica- 
tion, a  posteriori,  of  the  modes  of  objective  or  real  existence;^  and 
till'  woid  was  afterwards  employed  and  applied  in  the  same  manner 

by  Plotinus,^  and  other  of  the  older  philosophers. 
Ka«f8  ompioymeut       j;    j^.^,,^^  .^^^.^-^^^  .^,j^|^  i,j    eonfonnitv  to  his  ex- 

of  the  ttTiu.  ,         ,  ^  ,  1-11  1 

anijuc,  by  many  otiier  recent  philosophers,  the 
word  has  been  usurped  to  denote  the  a  priori  cognitions,  or  fun- 
damental forms  of  thought.     Nor  did  Kant  stopjiere  ;  and  I  may 

explain  to  you  the  genealogy  of  another  of  his 
expressions,  of  which  I  see  many  of  his  German 
disciples  are  unaware.  By  the  Schoolmen, 
whatever,  as  more  general  than  the  ten  cate- 
gories, could  not  be  contained  under  them,  was 
said  to  rise  beyond  them  —  to  transcend  them;  and,  accordingly, 
such  terms  as  being,  one,  whole,  good,  etc.,  were  called  transcendent 
or  transcendental  {transcendentia  or  transcendentalia) J^  Kant,  as 
he  had  twisted  the  term  category,  twisted  also  these  correlative 
expressions  from  their  original  meaning.  He  did  not  even  employ 
the  two  terms  trauHcetulent  and  transcendental  as  correlative,     The 


TramfrtndeHt  and 
Transcen'itntal,  —  their 
original  oiiiployiiieut 
and  us«  by  Kaut. 


1  See  Disciiisions,  p.  140.  —  Ed. 

2  Sue  c?iifcially  Mfinph.,  iv.  7.  In  the  trea- 
tise specially  devoted  to  tliem,  the  ('atej;ories 
are  viewed  rather  in  a  grammatical  than  iu  a 
metaphysical  aspect.  —  Ed. 

•■!  Eiin.  VI.,  1.  i.,  c.  i.  —  Ed. 

•4  Kriiik  d.  r  K.,  p  78  (ed.  Uuseiikranz),  Pro- 
(egoinena,  }  39.  —  P^D, 

5  [.See  Facciolati,  Hud.,  p.  30;  and  Inst.,  p. 
26.]  [Logiea,  t.  i.,  Kudimetita  Logica,  f.  I.,  C. 
iv.,  i  7.  "  Aliud  est  ratiu:nricum,  quod  significat 
ccrtam  r|uuindum  rem  catcgoriu  comprilien- 
^a^l :  aliud  raaum,  rjuiMl  nulla  categoria  con- 
tiuetur,  t>«d  per  oinneii  vugatur,  cujusiriodi 
fcunt  fMffitia,  honila^,  iirdu.  et  similia  niiilta." 
iM^ira.  t.  ii.,  In.uitutioms  l^i;irfr.  I*.  I.,  C-  ii. 
•'  Sunt  f|Uff-<lani  vocabula,  quae  vtina  et  tran- 
ttendentia  dicuntur:  guod  genuH  quodlibet  ex- 
lupereut  in  omni  categoria.  IItiJii>^modi  sunt 
««.«,  rilii/uid,  Tfi,  unum,  verian,  bonutn."  Cf. 
HtidU  WmLt,  p  rji-  uote  J.  — Ed.] 

Excluded  from  the  Aritttofelic  Categories, 
all  except  the  following: 

Ex  parte  vocis  —  ''  Vox  una  et  simplex,  re- 
bus coiiclniia  IfKiaiidis." 

Ex  parte  rcl  —  "  Eiitia  per  fiesc,  flnita,  realia, 
tota." 

8«e    otliern    in    MurinelliuK,    /logo^e,   c.    1. ; 


Sanderson,  p.  20,  [Murniellius  gives  as  his 
own  the  verses  — 

Coniplexum,  Consignificans,  Fictum,  Toly- 

semum, 
Vo.\  logicoe,  Deus,  Excedens,  I'rivatio,  Pars- 

(jue, 
Hsec,  studiose,  categoriis  uon  accipiuntur. 

And  Sanderson  (Lngica,  L.  i.  c.  viii.),  after 
citing  the  mnemonic  of  the  (iitegories  tliem- 
selvcs,  adds,  "In  ali(iu;i  istaium  chi^siinn 
quic<|uid  uspiam  rerum  est  collocatur;  modo 
sit  unum  quid,  reale,  cnmptftinn ,  titniliilr.-i/iic  ac 
Jinilrj',  naturm.  Exulant  ergo  his  sedibus  In- 
lintionts  iSf rundcr.,  Privatinnes,  et  Ficla,  (juia 
nou  Sunt  realia;  C'oncreta,  Erjuiroca,  et  Cojii- 
filexa,  quia  non  sunt  una;  Pars,  quia  non  est 
conipletum  quid;  J)iu.^,  quia  non  est  flnitaf; 
Tians.r.1  iidnnf,  quio  nou  est  Jiaiitatas  naturx. 
Jlinc  versiculi: 

Complexum,  Consignificans,  rrivatio,  Fic- 
tum, 

I'ars,  Deus,  ^xjuivocum,  Transccndena, 
Ens  nitionis: 

Sunt  exclusu  decern  classibus  ista  novem  '' 
—  Ed.] 

[That  the  (.'ategories  of  Aristotle  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  God,  see  (I'seudo)  Augustin,  De 
Cognilione  Ytrcb  VilcE,  C.  ill.] 
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hitter  he  applied  as  a  synonym  for  a  priori,  to  denote  those  elements 
of  thought  which  were  native  and  necessary  to  the  mind  itself,  and 
which,  though  not  manifested  out  of  experience,  were  still  not  con- 
tingently derived  from  it  by  an  a  posteriori  process  of  generaliza- 
tion. The  term  transcendent^  on  the  contrary,  he  applied  to  all 
pretended  knowledge  that  transcended  experience,  and  was  not 
given  in  an  original  principle  of  the  mind.  Transcendental  he  thus 
applied  in  a  favorable,  transcendent  in  n  condemnatory  accepta- 
tion.'    I>ut  to  return  from  this  digression. 

The  Categories  of  Aristotle  do  not  properly  constitute  a  logical, 

but  a  metaphysical,  treatise  ;  and  they  are,  ac- 

categorks  of  Aris-       ^ordinglv,    not    overlooked    in    the   Aristotelic 

totle  Metaphysical.  ,  \i       t^-     .    tjt^m  i  i-    u    i  u 

books  on  the  r  irst  Philosophy,  which  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Metaphysics  (to,  /Aera  to.  ^vo-ikoi).  Their  insertion 
in  the  series  of  the  surviving  treatises  of  xVristotle  on  a  logical 
ai'gument,  is,  therefore,  an  error.^ 

But,  looking  at  these  classes  as  the  highest  genera  into  which 
simple  being  is  divided,  they  are,  I  think,  obnoxious  to  various  ob- 
jections.   Without  pausing  to  show  that  in  other 
Categories  criticized       i  espects  they  are  imjjerfect,  it  is  manifest  that 

as  a  classiflcatiou    of  ,  v-i    .         • 

gg.jj  the    supreme  genus   or   category  Heing  is  not 

immediately  divided  into  these  ten  classes,  and 
that  they  neither  constitute  coordinate  nor  distinct  species.  For 
Being  (to  6v,  ens)  is  primarily  divided  into  Being  by  itself  {ens  pef 
se),  and  Being  by  accident  {ens  per  accidois).  Being  by  itself  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  Category  of  Aristotle,  equivalent  to  substance ; 
Being  by  accident  comprehends  the  other  nine,  but  is,  I  think,  more 
properly  divid(Kl  in  the  following  manner  :  —  Being  by  accident  is 
viewed  either  as  absolute  or  as  relative.  As  absolute,  it  flows  either 
from  the  matter,  or  from  the  form  of  things.  If  fi'oin  the  matter, 
it  is  Quantity,  Aristotle's  second  category;  if  from  the  form,  it  is 
Quality,  Aristotle's  third  category.  As  relative,  it  corresponds  to 
Aristotle's  fourth  category.  Relation  ;  and  to  Relation  all  the  other 
six  may  be  reduced.  For  the  category  Where  is  the  relation  of  a 
thing  to  other  things  in  space;  the  category  When  is  the  relation  of 
a  thing  to  other  things  in  time.  Action  and  Passion  constitute  a 
single  relation,  —  the  relation  of  the  agent  and  the  patient.  Posture 
is  the  rehition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  to  each  other;  finally.  Habit 

1  Kriiik  d.  r.  K,  p.  240,  edit.  Rosenkranz.  3  With  this  classiflcation  of  the  Categories, 

—  Ed.  compare   Aquinas,    In    Arist.    Metaph.,   L.    v. 

-  Tliat  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  are  not  lect.    9.     Suarcz,   Dispuiationes    Metaphysica. 

logical  but   metaphysical,  see   C.   Carlefoiij  Disp.  39,  §§  12,  15.  —  Ed. 
rrhomas  Compton  Carleton,  Phihsophia,  Uni- 
versa,  Disp.  Met.  d.  vi.  §  1.  —  Ed.] 
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is  the  relation  of  a  thing  containing  and  a  tiling  contained.  The 
little  I  have  now  said  in  regard  to  the  categories  of  Aristotle  is 
more,  perhaps,  than  I  was  strictly  warranted  to  say,  considering 
them,  as  I  do,  as  wholly  extralogical,  and  I  hnxe  merely  referred  to 
them  as  exhibiting  an  exam|)le  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  classification.' 

I  may,  likewise,  notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  physical  sciences  of 

arrangement,  the  best  instances  of  which  are  seen 

Names  for  the  differ-       in  the  different  departments  of  Natural  ITistorj', 

ent  steps  in  the  series       j^,  ig  found  ncccssary,  in  Order  to  niaik  the  relative 

of  classes  in  the  phvsi-  ,  /•u^-xi.  t  it  t 

'  place  of  each  step  in  the  ascending  and  descend- 

cal    sciences     of     ar-         '  _  ^  »_ 

rangemcut.  ing  serics  of  classes,  to  bestow  on  it  a  particular 

designation.  Thus  kin(/dom,  c/a.ss,  order,  tribe, 
family,  genus,  subgenus,  species,  subspecies,  variety,  and  the  like,  are 
terms  that  serve  conveniently  to  mark  out  the  various  degrees  of 
generalization,  in  its  apjdication  to  the  descriptive  sciences  of  na- 
ture. With  such  special  applications  and  contingent  differences, 
Logic  has,  however,  no  concern.  I  therefore  proceed  to  the  last 
relative  denomination  of  concepts  under  the  head  of  Subordination 
in  Extension.     It  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph : 

f  XXXVIl.  A  genus  as  containing  under  it  species,  or  a 

.     species  as  containing  under  it  individuals,  is 

Par.  XXXVIl.  Logi-       (.<iiied  a  Loqical,  or  Universal,  or  Subject, 

cal  and  Metaphysical  «/  '  i  .11 

whoieB  and  Parts.  Or  Siibjective,  ov  Potential    Whole  ;   while 

species  as  contained  under  a  genus,  and  in- 
dividuals as  contained  under  a  species,  ai-e  called  Logical,  or 
Universal,  or  Subject,  or  Subjective,  or  Potential  Parts.    E  con- 


1  There  is  nofhinjj  in  regard  to  which  a  1716.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Pliilosophicum,v.  Cate- 
i,'reater  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  i^orfnm.  [For  various  attempts  at  reduction 
oven  among  Lof^icians,  than  the  number  of  and  classification  of  the  categories,  gee  I'loti- 
Categories.  For  some  allow  only  two  — Sub-  nus,  Enn'nti .  X\.  L.  \\.,  c.  %  ei  seq.  (Tenne- 
^!al.c<;  and  Mode;  others  three  — .Substance,  maun,  Gfirli.  <l^r  I'kil.,  \)  .  p.  l~i)  et  .\e(/.)  Da- 
Mode,  and  delation;  others  four  —  Mind,  vid  the  Armenian,  in  Brandis,  .'^'c/wtiu  ml 
Space,  Mnfter,  and  .Motion;  others  seven  Aristot.,  p  4'J  Uamus,  Animml.  Aristol.  [L. 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  following  iv.,  p.  80  f<  i*"?.,  ed.  1.5.50.  Ed.J  Jo.  Picus  Mi- 
distich:  ramJulanus,  Concliisiones,  Opera,  p.  90,  ed. 
•' MeriK,  Mfnsuta,  Quiei,  Motwi,  Positura,  Fig-  Basil,  1.572;  Laurentius  V»]k,[Dinlectira  Dis- 
„ffj  putatione.i,  cc.  i.  ii  —  Kl).]  Kugenios,  AoyiK^i 
Cmiwiue  MaifTies,  dederunt  exordia  rebus."  V  125  et  seg.  On  categoric  tables  of  various 
„  .  ,.  .  authors,  see  Denzinjrer.  /ns(.  Lo^  ,  ii.  s  006,  p. 
Second  line  belter—  ,,,.,.,          z.                   ... 

55     On  history  or  categories  in  anli<)Uity,  see 

"Sunt  cum  Mai<-ria,  cunctarum  exordia  re-  I'^tersen,   Clirysippem    Phil.   Fumlamenta]  -p    1 

'^'"-  et  SKI.     For  the  doctrines  of  the   I'latonists 

Ari.ftoiU's  I^^crie,  c.  ii   H  li2;    ReirPs,  Account  and  Stoics  on  the  subject  of  the  Categories, 

of,  Work'.p.fi'^h  'tur'i.    See  Facciolatl,  Logica,  see  P'acciolati,  Inst.  Ln^.,  [Lo:j;!rri  t.  ii.,  p.  ii  , 

t     i.   Uit'liirifnlii    logica,  1'.  I.,  c.    iii.    p    32.  p.  84  et  seij.     Cf.  Trendeleiiljurgh,    GeS'hicliie 

rnrcbot,  Initit.  Philos.,  t.  i.     Logica,  p.  82,  ed.  Uer  Kategorienlehre,  pp.  251,  267. —  Ed.] 
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verso,  —  an  individual  as  containing  in  it  species,  or  a  species  as 
containing  in  it  genera,  is  called  a  Metaphysical  or  Formal  or 
Actual  Whole  ;  while  species  as  contained  in  an  individual,  and 
genera  as  contained  in  species,  are  called  Metaphysical,  or  For- 
mal, or  Actual  Parts}  This  nomenclature,  however,  in  so  far  as 
metaphysical  is  opposed  to  logical,  is  inept ;  for  we  shall  see 
that  both  those  wholes  and  parts  are  equally  logical,  and  that 
logicians  have  been  at  fault  in  considering  one  of  them,  in  their 
doctrine  of  reasoning,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

A  whole  is  that  Avhich   contains  parts ;  a  part  is  that  which   is 
contained  in  a  whole.     But  as  the  relation  of  a 

Kxplication.  ,      i  t  •  i      •  i  i  ^ 

wliole  and  parts  is  a  relation  dependent  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  mind  contemplates  the  objects  of  its 
knowledge,  and  as  there  are  different  points  of  view  in  which  these 
may  be  considered,  it  follows  that  there  may  also  be  different  wholes 
and  parts.  Philosophers  have,  accordingly,  made  various  enumera- 
tions of  wholes  ;  and,  Avithout  perplexing  you  with  any  minute  dis- 
cussion of  their  various  divisions,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to 
make  you  better  aware  of  the  two  wholes  with  which  Logic  is  con- 
versant, —  (and  that  there  are  two  logical  wholes,  and  consequently, 
two  grand  forms  of  reasoning,  and  not  one  alone,  as  all  logicians 

have  hitherto  taught,  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor 
General   view  of       ^^^  convince  you),  —  to  this  end,  I  say,  it  may  be 

the    various    possible  ,.  .  i       •  r-     i 

Yyr^Q,^  expedient  to   give  you   a   general   view  or  the 

various  wholes  into  which  the  human  mind  may 

group   up  tlic  objects  of  its  speculation. 

Wholes  may  first  be  divided  into  two    genera,  —  into  a  Whole 
by  itself  (totum  per  se),  and  a  Whole  by  acci- 

Whole    per   fe.    and  ■,"  ^  .  t        \  *    tttt      i 

„.,   ,  .,  (lent  (trytwn  per  ■acci  (lens).      A  Whole  perse  is 

that    which    the    ]tai-ts    of   their    proper    nature 

necessarily  constitute ;  thus  body  and  soul  constitute  the  man.     A 

Whole  per  occidens  is  thnt  wliich  the  ])arts  make  up  contingently; 

as  when  man  is  considered  as  made  up  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

A  Whole  /)er  se  may,  again,  be  subdivided  into  five  kinds,  into  a 

Logical,  a  Metaphysical,  a  Physical,  a  Mathe- 
wi.oie  per  sediviAod       ^^^^1^..^]^  a,,,]  a  Collective.     1°,  A  Logical,  styled 

into,  1°,  Logical;    2^  C    1  •       ♦  C    i  •      *•  U 

Metaphysical.  ^^^^  ^  Universal,  a  hubject  or  Subjective,  a  Po- 

tential Whole;  and,  2°,  A  Metaphysical,  styled 
also  a  Formal  or  an  Actual  Whole, —  these  I  have  defined  in  the  para- 

1  See  Timpler,  Logicn,  [p.  232  pi  seq.]  Fac-  icn  Restituta,  T.  IlL,  c.  ii.,  j  2,  ed.  Genevae, 
siolati,  [Logica.  t.  i.,  Rwlimenta  Logira,  1'.  H.,  16!j8.  —  Ed]  Burgersdyk,  [InstituCiones  Log- 
c.  vi.,  p.  51,  52.  —  Ed.]    D'>'-odoii,  p.  -147  [Log-      ircc,  p.  51  —Ed.] 
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grnpli.  It  is  manifest  that  tlio  logical  and  metaphysical  wholes  are 
the  converse  of  each  otliur.  For  as  the  logical  whole  is  the  genus, 
the  logical  parts  tlie  species  ami  individual ;  in  the  metaphysical, 
e  contra,  an  individual  is  the  whole  of  which  the  species,  a  species  the 
whole  of  which  the  genera,  are  the  parts.  A  metaphysical  whole  is 
thus  manifestly  the  whole  determined  by  the  comprehension  of  a 
concept,  as  a  logical  whole  is  that  whole  determined  by  its  exten- 
sion ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  whole  of  comprehension 
aftords  the  cotulitions  of  a  process  of  reasoning  equally  vali<^, 
equally  useful,  equally  easy,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  equally  natu- 
ral, as  til  at  afforded  by  the  whole  of  the  extension,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  is  equally  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  logical 
whole,  as  the  whole  which  has  hitherto  exclusively  obtained  that 

denomination.     3°,  A  Physical,  or,  as  it  is  like- 

.^',  Physical.  .  , 

wise  called,  an  Essential  Whole,  is  that  which 
consists  of  matter  and  of  form,  in  other  words,  of  substance  and  of 

accident,  as  its   essential  parts.     4°,  A  Mathe- 

4',  Matliematica).  '  .  *  .        . 

matical,  called  likewise  a  Quantitative,  an  In- 
tegral, more  propei'ly  an  Integrate,  Whole  (totum  integratum),  is 
that  which  is  composed  of  integral,  or,  more  j^roperly,  of  integrant 
\»arts  (partes  integrantes).  In  this  whole  every  part  lies  out  of  every 
other  part,  whereas,  in  a  j»hysical  whole,  the  matter  and  form,  the 
sul)stance  and  accident,  permeate  and  modify  each  other.  Thus,  in 
the  integrate  whole  of  a  human  body,  the  head,  body,  and  limbs,  its 

integrant  parts,  are  not  contained  in,  but  each  lies 

."i^.  Collective.  _  ,         ,  -n     4    a-(    n        •  i     i      i 

out  of,  each  other,  o  ,  A  Collective,  styled  also  a 
Whole  of  Aggi-egation,  is  that  which  has  its  material  parts  separate 
and  accidentally  thrown  together,  as  an  army,  a  heap  of  stones,  a 
j»ile  of  wheat,  etc' 

Hut  to  proceed  now  to  an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  the  para- 
graph last  dictated.  Of  these,  none  seem  to  require  any  exposition, 
save  the  words  subjective  and  potentiol^  as  synonyms  applied  to  a 
Logical  or  Universal  whole  or  parts. 

The  former  of  these,  —  the  term  subjective^  or  more  properly  sub- 
ject, as  applied  to  the  species  as  paits  subjacent 
Tlieferfn«M'V"-'ai(i       Xu,  or  Iviug  uuder,  a  genjis, — to  the  individuals, 

tuhjrrtirr  a."   ai)I)li<-<l  tO  '  \    •  j.      ^  I      •  1 

,     ,    ,      ^,  J       ''1^  iiarts  subiacent  to,  or  lynii;  under,  a  species, 

L«irica)    whole      nud  '  •'  .  . 

j^rt*.  •■''  '^  clear  and  ajipropriate  expression.     But,  as 

a))|)lied  to  genus  or  species,  considered  as 
wholes,  the  term  subject  is  manifestly  ini])ro])er,  and  the  term  suh^ 
j'ctine  hardly  defensible.     In  like  manner,  the  term  universal,   as 

1  See  above,  p.  143,  note.  —Ed. 
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applied  to  genus  or  species,  considered  :is  logical  wholes,  is  correct ; 
but  as  applied  to  individuals,  considered  as  logical  parts,  it  is  used 
in  opposition  to  its  proper  meaning.  The  desire,  however,  to  obtain 
epithets  couinion  both  to  llie  parts  and  to  the  whole,  and  thus  to 
indicate  at  once  the  relation  in  general,  has  caused  logicians  to  vio- 
late the  propri -tifs  hotli  of  language  and  of  thought.  But  as  tin 
terms  have  been  long  c'stal)lished,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  by  tliis  observation. 

In  regard  to  the  ievu\  jxjtential,  —  I  shall,  before  saying  anything. 

read  to  you  a  passage  from  the  Antient  Mttu- 

n.c  term  ,,"^miini.       j^hysic^  of  the  learned   Lord  Monbofldo.^     "  In 

Lon\  Moiiboclrlo  quo-         ^i       i>     ^      i  •*  •      •  m  i       i       ♦!  ^  £• 

the  first  place,  it  is  impossible,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  genus  should  contain  the  species 
as  a  part  of  it,  and  the  species  should  likewise  contain  the  genus,  in 
the  same  respect.  But,  in  different  resjjccts,  it  is  possible  that  each 
of  them  may  contain  the  other,  and  be  contained  by  it.  We  mnsi, 
therefore,  try  to  distinguish  the  different  manners  of  containing,  and 
being  contained.  And  there  is  a  distinction  that  runs  through  the 
whole  of  ancient  philosophy,  solving  many  difficulties  that  aie 
otherwise  U!isurmountable,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  likewise  solve 
this  difficulty.  The  distinction  I  mean  is  the  distinction  betwixt 
what  exists  8uva/A6i,  or  potentially  on'y,  and  that  which  exists  iyepycuv, 
oi-  actually.  In  the  first  sense,  everything  Exists  in  its  causes;  and, 
in  the  other  sense,  nothing  exists  but  what  is  actually  produced. 
Now,  in  this  lirst  sense,  the  whole  species  exists  in  the  getms  ;  for 
the  crenus  virtuallv  contains  the  whole  species,  not  only  what  actu- 
ally  exists  of  it,  but  what  may  exist  of  it  in  any  future  time.  In 
the  same  m;inner,  the  lowest  species,  below  which  there  is  nothing 
but  individuals,  contains  virtually  all  those  individuals,  present  and 
future.  Thus,  the  species  rnan  comprehends  all  the  individuals  now 
existing,  or  that  shall  hereaftei'  exist ;  which,  therefore,  are  said  to 
be  parts  of  the  species  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genus  is  actu- 
ally containeil  in  the  species  ;  and  the  species,  likewise,  in  each  of 
the  individuals  under  it.  Thus,  the  £;enus  animal  is  actually  cctn- 
tained  in  the  species  mcoi,  without  which  it  could  not  be  conceived 
to  exist.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  the  species  man,  is  actually  con- 
tained in  earh  individual.  It  is  a  piece  of  justice  which  I  think  I 
owe  to  an  author,  hardly  known  at  all  in  the  Mcstern  ])arts  of 
Europe,  to  acknowledge  that  I  got  the  hint  of  tlie  solution  of  this 
difficulty  from  him.  The  author  I  nu-an  is  a  living  Greek  author, 
Eugenius  Diaconus,  at  present  Professor,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the 


1  Vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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P;\triarch's    University    at    Constantinople,    who    has    written    an 
excellent  system  of  logic  in  very  good  Attic  Greek." 

This,  or  rather  a  similar  passage  at  p.  73  of  the  fourth  volume  of 

the  A)}tient  Metaphysics,  ntibrds  My.  Stewart  an 

Stewart's  strictures       oppoi'tnnitv  of  making  sundry  unfavorable  gtric- 

oii   this  pasfime    con-  *  .      •       i     i  ,.    t        •        . 

^jj,j.,.^.^  tures  on    the    teclinical    language   oi    Logic,  in 

regard  to  which  he  asserts,  "  the  adepts  are  not, 
to  this  day,  unanimously  agreed;"  and  adds,  that  "it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  that  a  discovery  on  which,  in  Lord  Monbod- 
do's  opinion,  the  ichoh  truth  of  the  syllogism  depends,  should  be  of 
so  very  recent  a  date."'  Now  this  is  another  example  which  m:  y 
serve  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  any  confidence  in  the  asser- 
tions and  arguments  even  of  learned  men.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  so  far  is  Eugenius  from  being  the  author  of  this  ob- 
seiTation,  and  of  the  term  potential  as  apjilied  to  a  logical  whole, 
that  both  are  to  be  fountl,  with  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  older  sys- 
tems of  Logic.  To  (juote  only  one,  but  one  of  the  best  and  best 
known,  that  of  Burger.s<lyck,  —  he  says,  spe:tking  of  the  logical 
whole:  *■'•  Et  quia  universale  subjectas  species  et  individua  non  actn 
<-ontin<?t  sed  potentia;  foctum  est,  ut  hoc  totum  dictum  sit  totuni  po- 
tentiale^  cuu\  cete^-ss  species  totius  dicantur  ^o^r^m  actuate,  quia  ])artcs 
suns  actu  t'ontiiient/'-  Aristotle  notices  this  difference  of  the  two 
wholes,* 

Having  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  concepts  as  recipro- 
«'ally  rel.ite<l  in  the  jw?r])cndicular  line  of  Subordination,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  Extension,  in  so  flir  as  they  are  viewed  as  containing 
classes,  —  I  must,  before  proceeding  to  consider  them  under  this 
<ju:intity  in  the  horizontal  line  of  Coordination,  state  to  you  two 
terms  by  which  characters  or  concepts  are  denominated,  in  so  far  as 
tliey  are  viewed  as  differences  by  which  a  concept  is  divided  into 
two  subordinate  parts. 

1i  XXXVIIT.  The  character,  or  complement  of  characters,  by 

which   a  lower  genus   or  species   is  distin- 

par.  XXXVIII.  oen-       guished,  l)oth  from  the  genus  to  which  it  is 

«rle,  Spef^lflc,  and  In-  . 

dividuai  Difference.  Subordinate,  and  from  the  other  genera  or 

species  \\itli  wliich  it  is  coordinated,  is 
called  the  Generijc  or  the  tSpecif,c  iJijference  (Sia<^;/)a  yiviKy], 
and  fiux^opk  i\hi.K-r],  differentia  yenerica,  and  differerdia  specijica). 
The  sum  of  fhai-acters,  again,  by  which  a  singular  or  individn.;) 

1  KUmmtf,  Tol.  ii.,  c.  iii  ,  S  1:    n'orjt'.  vol.  "i  Vide  Tim-Vr.  £.-'/'/».  [I.    II.  c   i    I)'-  7   i 

>i!  .  p  109  arifl  p.  2fW,  note.  -■  '^arir.  —  IOd.J 

-  Lib.  I.,  c.  xiv.,  p.  43.  ed.  10;j.  -  Km 
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thing  is  discriminated  from  the  species  under  which  it  stands 
and  from  other  individual  tilings  along  with  which  it  stands, 
is  called  the  J/idivuhuil  or  JShigular  or  Numerical  Difference 
{differentia  individualis  vel  singularis  vel  numerica)} 

Two  things  are  thus  said  to  be  generically  different,  inasmuch  as 
they  lie  apait  in  two  different  genera;  specifi- 

Explication  n       tit  ^    •  i  i  i- 

cally  difierent,  inasmuch  as  they  he  apart  in  two 
different  species;  individually  or  numerically  different,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  constitute  one  and  the  same  reality.  Thus  animal  and 
stone  may  be  said  to  be  generically  different;  horse  and  ox  to  be 

specifically  different ;  IliyJiflyer  and  Edipse  to 

(ioneric  and  Specific  ,  •       n  •      t     •  i       ,'i         t,t.  t 

Differeiic"  ^  numerically  or  individually  (.lifierent.     It  is 

evident,  however,  that  as  all  genera  and  species, 
except  the  highest  of  the  one  and  the  lowest  of  the  other  may  be 
styled  indifferently  either  genera  or  species,  generic  difference  and 
Hpecific  dfference  are  in  general  only  various  expressions  of  the  same 
thing;  and,  accordingly,  the  terms  heterogeneous  and  Jioniogeneous^ 
which  apply  properly  only  to  the  correlation  of  genera,  are  usually 
applied  equally  to  the  correlation  of  species. 

"  Individual  existences  can  only  be  perfectly  discriminated  in  Per- 
ception, external  or  internal,  and  their  numerical 

Individual    or    Sin-  t/t  n  £■  ly    ^^  •^  i 

,    ^^.„  dmerences  are  endless  ;  tor  oi  ail  possible  contra- 

j^ni&r  Difference.  _  _  ^ 

dictory  attributes  the  one  or  the  otlier  must,  on 
the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle,  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  each  individual  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  species 
and  genera  may  be  perfectly  discriminated  by  one  or  few  charac- 
ters. For  example,  man,  is  distinguished  from  every  genus  or 
species  of  animal  by  the  one  character  of  rationality :  triangle,  from 
every  other  class  of  mathematical  figures,  by  the  single  character  of 
trilateraUtg.  It  is,  therefore,  fiir  easier  adequately  to  describe  a 
genus  or  species  than  an  individual  existence;  as  in  the  latter  case, 
we  must  select,  out  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  characters  which  an 
individual  comprises,  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  or  those  by 
which  the  thing  may  most  easily  be  recognized."-  But  as  those 
which  we  thus  select  are  only  a  few,  and  are  only  selected  with 
reference  to  our  faculty  of  api^rehension  and  our  capacity  of  mem- 
ory, they  always  constitute  only  a  petty,  and  often  not  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  numerical  differences  by  which  the  individuality 
of  the  object  is  determined. 

Having  now  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  Subordination  of 

1  Krug,  ho^iTi,  §  45.  —  Ed.  2  Krug,  hogik^  §  45,  p.  134-6.  —  Ed- 
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concepts  under  Extension,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  their 
Coonlin.uion  under  that  quantity  attbrds  nothinu;  wliicli  requires 
explana(ioii,  except  what  is  contained  iu  the  following  paragraph  : 

f  XXXIX.     Notions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  the 
coordinate  species  of  the  same  genus  may 

Par.  XXXIX.    Coor-  i  ii     j     /~r  „       •  i    •  /•  /-■,       ' 

^     .       ro„  „»^r  oe  called  Conspecies  ;  and  in  so  tar  as  Con- 

dination  of  Concepts.  .»  ' 

species  are  considered  to  be  different  but 
not  contradictory,  they  are  properly  called  Discrete  or  DU- 
jiinct  Notions  (notiones  discretce  vel  disjunctcp).  The  term 
Disparate  (notioieps  disparata;)  is  frequently  a])j)lied  to  this 
opposition  of  notions,  but  less  properly  ;  for  this  ought  to  be 
reserved  tf>  denote  the  corresponding  opposition  ot  notions  in 
the  quantity  of  Comprehension. 

I  conclude  the  consideration  of  concepts,  as  dependent  on  Exten- 
sion, by  a  statement  of  the  two  geneinl  laws,  by  which  both  Sub- 
ordination ami  Coordination  of  notions,  under  this  quantity,  are 
resrulated. 


-o 


%  XL.     The   whole  classificntin:!   of  things   by  Genera   and 
Species  is  governed  by  two  laws.     The  one 

Par.    XL.     The  two  ,■    ,,  ^i         i  v     i t  -^        /         •        • 

^     ^.  .        ot  these,  the  law  of  ilomoneneity  (priiia- 

gencral  laws  by  which  '  u  j     \f 

Subordination  and  Co-      pium  Ilomogeiieitatis)^  \%^  —  That  how  dif- 

ordinatlon,  under  Ex-  r  .  u  x  j. 

,  ,        lerent   soever    may    be    anv  two    concepts, 

tension,  are    rigul^t-  ./  ,  i       i 

cd.-viz..  o:  comoe  -       they   both    still    stand    subordinated    under 

neity   and     Heterogc-  ^^^j^*^  hvrhQY  cOUCCpt;   lu   Othcr  WOrds,  thiuqs 

the  most  dissimilar  must,  in  certain  respects, 
be  simil.ii-.  The  other,  the  law  of  Heterogeneity  {principium. 
Ifeteroffeneitatis),  is,  —  That  every  concept  contains  othei-  con- 
ccjits  under  it;  and,  therefore,  when  divided  proximately,  we 
desceml  always  to  other  concepts,  l)ut  never  to  individuals;  in 
other  words,  things  the  most  homogeneous  —  similar — must, 
in  cf'it;iin  respects,  be  heterogeneous  —  dissimilar. 

Of  these  two  laws,  the  former,  as  the   jirinciple  which  enables, 

an<l  in  f;ct  compels,  us  to  rise  from  species  to 

LApi;c;itir>n.  frcniis,  is  that  which  determines  the  process  of 

0«-ii'Tili<!ation     and         ^,  ....  ... 

!=fK-ci(ic«iion.  (Tenenhcation  ;  and  the  latter,  as  the  ])nnci])Ie 

which  enables,  and  in  fact  compels,  us  to  find 
;dw:iys  s| ccics  under  a  genus,  is  that  which  regulates  the  ])rocess  of 
Specification.  The  second  of  these  laws,  it  is  evident,  is  onlv  true 
ideally,  only  true  in  theory.     The  infinite  divisibility  of  concepts, 
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like  tlic  infinite  divisibility  of  space  and  time,  exists  only  in  s[)ecul:j- 

lion.    And  that  it  is  theoretically  valid,  will  he 

L/.-.W  of     iictei-o-u-       iiiiiniiost,  if  we  take  two  similar  c(nnx'])ts,  that 

neity  true  only  in  the-       .     ^^^.^  ^.^„eei)ts  u'ith   a  small  difference:  let  us 

then  clearly  represent  to  oui'selves  this  difference, 
and  we  shall  find  that  how  small  soever  it  may  be,  we  can  always 
conceive  it  still  less,  without  being  nothing,  that  is,  we  can  diviilc  it 
ad  injinitwn ;  but  as  each  <>f  these  intinitesimiiUy  diverging  ditfer- 
inces  affords  always  the  condition  of  new  species,  it  is  evident  tliat 
we  can  never  end,  that  is,  reach  the  individual,  except  per  saltum} 
There  is  another  law,  which  K;int  i)ictmui|^ates  in  the  Crltinue 
of  Pure   lieason^-  and    which   may  be  called    the   law  of  Logical 

Affinity,  oi-  the  law  of  Logical  Continuity.  It 
Law  of  Logicni  Af-  .^  this,'—  That  no  two  coordinate  species  \ouch 
so  closely  on  each  other,  l)ut  that  we  can  con- 
ceive other  or  others  intermediate  Thus  man  nml  orang-outang, 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  are  proximate  species,  but  still  how  great 
is  the  difference  between  them,  and  how  many  species  can  we  not 
imagine  to  ourselves  as  possibly  inteijacent? 

This  law  I  have,  however,  thrown  out  of  account,  as  not  univer- 
sally true.     For  it  breaks  down  when  we  apply 
Grounds  on  which       j^  ^^^  mathematical  classifications.     Thus  all  an- 

this  law  must  bn  re-  ,  .,  ^  .    ,  .  ,  .  tt, 

<des  are  either  acute  or  riglit  or    obtuse,     ror 

jected.  '^  _  ■-  _ 

between  these  three  coiirdinate  species  or  genera 
no  others  can  possibly  be  interjected,  though  we  may  always  subdi- 
vide each  of  these,  in  various  manners,  into  a  multitude  of  lower 
species.  This  law  is  also  not  true  when  the  coordinate  species  are 
distinguished  by  contradictory  attributes.  There  can  in  these  be 
no  interjacent  species,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  JMiddle.  For 
example:  —  in  the  Cu\ierian  classification  the  genus  animal  is 
divided  into  the  two  species  of  vertebrata  and  invertebrata,  that  is, 
into  animals  with  a  backbone  —  with  a  spinal  marrow;  and  animals 
without  a  backbone — without  a  spinal  marrow.  Is  it  jiossible  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  any  intermediate  class  ?^ 

1  Cf   Knig.  Lnsilk.  §  45  p.  135,  and  pp.  136.         3  Bachmann,  [Los'k,  ?   Gl.  pp.  102,  103.- 
137.  —  Ki)  Ed  ]    [Compare  Fries,  Logik,  ^  21.  —  Ed  ] 

'i  1'.  510.  ed.  Rosenkrauz,  Cf.  Krug,  Logik, 
p.  138.  —  Ed. 


LECTURE     XII. 

S    r   O    I    C    H   K    I    O    T.    O    O    Y  . 

SECTION    II.  — (#    THE    PRODUCTS   OF  THOUGHT. 

I.  — KNNOKMATIC 

III.    KECirROCAL    RKLATIONS   UF   CONCEPTS. 

B.    QUANTITY   OF   COMPREHENSION. 

Having  now  concluded  the  consideration  of  the  Reciprocal  Re- 
lation of  Concept.s  as  determined  by  the  quantity 
Reciprocal  Relation       ^f  Extension,  I  proceed   to  treat  of  that  rehi- 

of  iiutiuii8  in  Compre-  .  i  i    i  i  ... 

^pji^.^jj  tion   as   regulated   by   the  counter  quantity  <jt 

Coinijrehensioii.      On    this   take    the   followiuL; 
paragraj))! :  — 

%  XLI.    When  two  or  more  concepts  are  compared  together 

according    to    their    Compreliension,   they 

Par.    XLI.   identi-       either  coincide  or  tliey  do  not ;  that  is,  they 

eal  and  Different  no-  .  . 

tions.       *■  either  do  or  do  not  comprise  the  same  char- 

acters. Notions  are  thus  divided  into  Iden- 
tical and  Different  (conceptus  identici  et  diversi).  The  Iden- 
\.'ii-.\\  arc  either  absolutely  or  i(l.ili\(]y  the  same.  Of  notions 
Ah.solxteJij  Identical  there  are  actually  none;  notions  Ilelatively 
Identical  are  called,  likewise,  JSirnilar  or  Cognate  (notiones 
similcfi,  affnes,  cof/nata)  ;  and  if  the  common  attribute!*,  by 
which  they  arc  allied,  be  pioximate  and  necessary,  they  aie 
calh'd  Ji'.ciprocating  or  Convertible  {notiones  reciprocoi^  con- 
vertihilen)} 

In  explanation  of  this  ])aragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  a 
wonl   in    regard  to  notions  absolutely   Identical.      That    such   are 

J  [VjtMir,  Logik. }  36.] 
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impossible,  is  manifest.     "For,  it  being   assumed  that  such    exist, 

as  absolutely  identical,  they  necessarily  have  no 
Explication.  difFerences  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  : 

Absolutely  Identical         ,      ^       ,     ^  •      i-  mi  i       i  -^i 

but  what  are  indisccininie  c.;n  be  known,  neitl»er 

notions  impossible.  _  _  ' 

as  two  concepts,  nor  as  two  identical  concepts; 
because  we  are,  ex  hypothesis  unable  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  They  are,  therefore,  to  us  as  one.  Notions  absolutely 
identical  can  only  be  admitted,  if,  abstracting  our  view  altogether 
from  the  concepts,  we  denominate  those  notions  identical^  wliicli 
h.ive  reference  to  one  and  the  same  object,  and  which  are  conceived 
either  by  different  minds,  or  by  the  same  mind,  but  at  diiferent 
times.  Their  difference  is,  therefore,  one  not  intrinsic  and  neces- 
sary, but  only  extrinsic  and  contingent.  Taken  in  this  sense.  Abso- 
lutely Identical  notions  will  be  only  a  less  correct  expression  for 
Hecijjrocatiuy  or  Convertible  notions." ' 

%  XLII.     Considered  under  their  Comprehension,  concepts, 

again,  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  said  to 

Par.  XLII.    oppo-       ^    either  Conorucnt  ov  Agreeinq,  inasmuch 

Bltion  of  Concepts.  "^  u  o^ 

as  they  may  be  connected  in  thought;  or 
Conflictice^  inasmuch  as  they  cannot.  Tha  confiiction  consti- 
tutes the  Ojjposition  of  notions  \t6  dvTiK€La3ai,  oppositio).  This 
is  twofold  ;  —  1°,  Immediate  or  Contradictory  Oppositioii^  called 
likewise  Hepuynance  (to  dvTt</)aTt/c(t)s  avTiK^ZcrBaL,  uvrt't^acrts,  oj)posi- 
tio  inimediata  sive  contradictor ia^  repay nantla);  and,  2°,  3Ie- 
diate  or  Contrary  Opposition  (to  cvavTicos  dvTiKeio-^^ai,  ti/ai/TioTr^s, 
oppositio  mediata  vel  contraria).  The  former  emerges  when 
one  concept  abolishes  (tollit),  directly  or  by  simple  negation, 
what  another  establishes  (ponit) ;  the  lattei",  when  one  concept 
does  this  not  directly  or  by  simple  negation,  but  through  the 
affirmation  of  something  else.^ 

"Identity  is  not  to  be  cc»rfounded  with  Agreement  or  Congru- 
ence, nor  Diversity  with  Confiiction.     All  iden- 
Expiication.  tical  concepts   are,  indeed,   congruent;   but  all 

Identity  and  Agree-       cougruont  notions  are  not  identical.    Thus  lea?-//- 

ment,    Diversity    and  ,      . 

Confiiction.  *''5'  ^"^^  Virtue,  beauty  and  riches,  magnanimity 

and  stature,  are  congruent  notions,  inasmuch  as, 
in  thinking  a  thing,  they  can  easily  be  combined  in  the  notion  we 
form  of  it,  although  in  themselves  very  different  from  each  other. 


1  [E.s8er,  Log-ii-,  §  36,  p.  79.]    Cf.  Krug,  Logik,         2  Cf.  Drobisch,  Logik,  p.  17,  §  25  xq. 
t  87,  and  Aum.  i.  — Ed. 
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In  like  manner,  all  conflict ive  notions  are  diverse  or  different  notions, 
for  unless  different,  they  could  not  be  mutually  conflictive ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  all  different  concepts  are  not  conflictive  ;  but  those 
only  whose  difference  is  so  great  that  each  involves  the  negation  of 
the  other ; 'as,  for  example,  virtHe  and  vice,  beauty  and  deforniity, 
frettlth  iuu\  jiorerty.  Thus  these  notions  are  by  ]ucijminence, —  Kar 
e^oY^i',  —  said  to  be  opposed,  although  it  is  true  that,  in  thinking,  we 
can  oppose,  or  place  in  antithesis,  not  oidy  different,  but  even  iden- 
tical, concepts." 

"To  speak  now  of  the  distinction  of  Contradictory  and  Contrary 
Oppositiojj,  or  of  Contradiction  and  Contrariety  ; 

t'outriidicton'     and  c       ^  t  /•  r^  t      • 

—  of     these     tlu;     toniier  —  Contradiction  —  hv 

<  iiiitrary  Opposition. 

exemplified  in  the  o])posites,  —  yelloxn,  not  ycL 
loic,  tcalking,  not  walking.  Here  each  notion  is  directly,  immedi^ 
ately,  and  absolutely,  repugnant  to  the  other,  —  they  are  reciprocal 
negatives.  This  opposition  is,  therefore,  properly  called  that  of 
Contradictio7i  or  of  Repugnance  ;  and  the  opposing  notions  them- 
selves are  contrwlictory  or  rejnigiiaut  notions,  in  a  single  word,  con- 
tradictories. The  latter,  or  Contrary  Opposition,  is  exemplified  in 
the  op])osites,  yelloxo,  blue,  red,  etc.,  walking,  standing,  lying,  etc." 

"In  the  case  of  Contradictory  Opposition,  there  are  only  two 
conflictive  attributes  conceival)le ;  and  of  these  one  or  other  must 
be  predicated  of  the  object  thought.  In  the  case  of  Contrary  Oppo- 
sition, on  the  other  hand,  more  than  two  conflictive  characters  are 
possible,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary,  that  if  one  of  these  be 
not  predicated  of  an  object,  any  one  other  must.  Thus,  though  I 
cannot  at  once  sit  and  stand,  and  consequently  sitting  and  standing 
are  attributes  each  severally  incomj)atible  with  the  other;  yet  I  may 
exist  neither  sitting  nor  standing,  —  I  may  lie;  but  I  must  either  sit 
or  not  sit,  I  must  either  stand  or  not  stand,  etc.  Such,  in  general, 
are  the  oppositions  of  Contradiction  and  Contrariety." 

"It  is  now  necessai-y  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  their  logical  sig- 

niflcance.      Immediate   or  Contindictory  Oppo- 

Logical  gipnificance       jiition  constitutes,  in  Logic,  aflirmative  and  neg- 

of  Contradictory  and  .  .  r,  t         o  i  •  ■ 

Contrary  opposition.        ''tivc    notions.      By    the    former   something    is 

posited  or  afhrmcd  [ponitnr,  affirmatur)  ;  by 
the  latter,  something  is  sublated  or  denied  [tollitur,  negatiir).  This, 
however,  is  only  done  potentially,  in  so  far  as  concepts  are  viewed 
apart  fioin  judgments,  for  actual  affirmation  and  actual  negation 
suppose  .'III  act  of  judgment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  two 
coiice|»ts  atroid  the  elements,  and,  if  brought  into  relation,  necessi- 
tnte  the  formation  of  an  afhrmative  or  negative  proposition,  they 
may  be  considered  as  in  themselves  negative  and  affirmative." 
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"  Further,  it  is  evident  that  a  notion  can  only  be  logically  denied 
by  a  contradiction.  For  when  we  abstract  lioni  the  mutter  of  a 
notion,  as  Logic  does,  it  is  impossible  to  know  that  one  concept 
excludes  another,  unless  the  one  be  supposed  the  negation  of  the 
other.  Logically  considered,  all  positive  or  atlirmative  notions  are 
congruent,  that  is,  they  can,  as  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  be  all 
conceived  or  thought  together ;  but  whether  in  reality  they  can 
coexist  —  that  cannot  be  decided  by  logical  rules.  If,  therefore, 
we  would,  vvitli  logical  precision  and  certainty,  oppose  things,  we 
must  oppose  them  not  as  contraries  (A  H  (J),  but  as  contradicto- 
ries (^-1  —  not  A  Ji  —  not  B  C — 7iot  C).  Hence  it  also  follows, 
that  there  is  no  negation  conceivable  witliout  the  concomitant  con- 
ception of  an  affirmation  ;  for  we  cannot  deny  a  thing  to  exist,  with- 
out having  a  notion  of  the  existence  which  is  denied."^ 

There  are  also  certain  other  relations  subsisting  between  notions, 
compared  together  in  reference  to  their  Comprehension. 

^  XLIIL     Notions,  as  compared  with  each  other  in  respect 

of  their  Comprehension,  are  further  distin- 

ar.  .    n  rin-       gijished  iuto  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic.     The 

SIC  notions.  o 

former  are  made  up  of  those  attributes 
which  are  essential,  and,  consequently,  necessary  to  the  object 
of  the  notion  :  these  attributes,  severally  considered,  are  called 
Essentials,  or  Internal  Denominations  (ovauohq,  essentialia,  de- 
nominationes  internee,  intrinsicui),  and,  conjunctly,  the  Essence 
(ova-La,  essentia).  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  those 
attributes  which  belong  to  the  object  of  the  notion  only  in  a 
contingent  manner,  or  by  possibility ;  and  wliich  are,  therefore, 
styled  Accidents,  or  Extrinsic  Denominations  (avfjiftelSrjKOTa, 
accidentia,  denominationes  externoe,  or  extrinsicm)? 

So  much  for  the  mutual  relations  of  notions  in  reference  to  their 
Comprehension,  when  considered  not  in  the  relations  of  Involution 
and  Coordination. 

Having  thus  given  you  the  distinctions  of  no- 

invoiution  and  Co-       tions,  as  founded  on  their  more  general  relations 

ordination  ofooncepts       ^jj^j^.^.  ^^^    quautitv  of  Comprehension,  I   now 

under        Oomprelien-  .  •  i '        ,  i  i  • 

sion, -these    wholly       procccd   to   Consider  them   under  this   quantity 
neglected  by  logicians.       in  their  proximate  relations;  that  is,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Involution  and   the  relation   of  Coordi- 
nation.    These  relations  have  been,  I  may  say,  altogether  neglected 

1  Krug,  Logik,  p.  118—120.  —Ed.  2  Krug,  Logik,  §  39.— Ed. 
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by  logicians;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  have   necessarily 

overlooked  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  all 
Hence  reasoujiig  m       reasoning ;  for  all  our  reasoning  is  either  from 

comjuvlieii.-ioii     over-  i  i      i  i  i    £■  i 

looked  by  logicians.  ^'^^  wholc  to  the  parts  and  irom  the  parts  to  the 

whole,  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  or  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts  and  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension.  In  each  quantity  there  is  a  deductive,  and  in 
each  quantity  there  is  an  inductive,  inference;  and  if  the  reasoning 
umler  eitlier  of  these  two  (piantities  were  to  be  omitted,  it  ought, 
j»eihai»s,  to  have  been  the  one  which  the  logicians  have  exclusively 
cultivated.  For  the  quantity  of  extension  is  a  creation  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  only  created  through,  as  abstracted  from,  the  quantity  of 
comprehension  ;  whereas  the  quantity  of  comprehension  is  at  once 
given  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  former  quantity  is  thus 
secondary  and  factitious,  the  latter  primary  and  natural. 

That  logicians  should  have  neglected  the  process  of  reasoning 

which  is  competent  between  the  ])arts  and  whole 

But  probably  con-       ^f"  |-|jg  quantity  of  comprehension,  is  the  more 

templated  by   Aristo-  i     i  i  r  4    •  1        i  1 

.  remarkable,  as,  alter  Aristotle,  they  have  in  gen- 

eral articulately  distinguished  the  two  quantities 
from  each  other,  and,  after  Aristotle,  many  of  them  have  explicitly 
enounced  the  sjiecial  Liw  on  which  the  logic  of  comjirehension  pro- 
ceeds. This  princi])le  established,  but  not  ap])lied,  is  expressed  in 
the  axiom  —  The  character  of  the  character  is  the  character  of  the 
thing;  or,  The  predicate  of  the  predicate  is  the  predicate  of  the 
subject  (JVota  notce  est  nota  rei  ipsius  ;  Proidicatuni  pr(jfidicatx  est 
jfradicatura  suhjecti).  This  axiom  is  enounced  by  Aristotle ; '  and 
its  application,  I  have  little  doubt,  was  fully  understood  by  him.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  even  possible  to  show  in  detail  that  his  whole  analy- 
sis of  the  syllogism  has  reference  to  both  quantities,  and  that  the 
great  abstruseness  of  his  Prior  Analytics^  the  treatise  in  which  he 
develops  the  general  forms  of  reasoning,  arises  from  this,  —  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  rise  to  formuhe  siifKciently  general  to  express  at 
once  wh.'it  was  common  to  both  kinds; — an  attempt  so  far  beyond 
the  intelligence  of  subsequent  logicians,  that  they  have  wholly  mis- 
unilerstood  and  perverted  his  doctrine.  They  understand  this  doc- 
trine, only  as  applied  to  the  reasoning  in  extensive  quantity;  and  in 
relation  to  this  kind  of  reasoning,  they  have  certainly  made  palpa- 
ble and  easy  what  in  Anstotle  is  abstract  and  difficult.  But  then 
they  did  not  observe  that  Aristotle's  doctrine  ap)>lies  to  two  species, 
of  which  they  only  consider  one.     It  was  certainly  proper  to  bring 

1  Gize|r.,c.  lii.  —  Ed. 
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down  the  Aristotelic  logic  from  its  high  abstraction,  and  to  deliver 
its  rules  in  proximate  application  to  each  of  the  two  several  species 
of  reasoning.  This  would  have  been  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  which 
tlie  Stagirite  had  given  the  sketch.  But  by  viewing  the  analytic  as 
exclusively  relative  to  the  I'easouing  in  extension,  though  they  sim- 
l)lified  the  one-half  of  syllogislic,  they  altogether  abolished  the 
other.  This  mistake  —  this  partial  conception  of  the  science  —  is 
common  to  all  logicians,  ancient  and  modern ;  for  in  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  observed,  that  of  the  quantities  of  comprehension 
and  extension,  each  affords  a  reasoning  proper  to  itself;  and  no  one 
has  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  has  reference  indifferently 
to  both ;  although  some,  I  know,  having  perceived  in  general  that 
we  do  reason  under  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  have  on  that 
founded  an  objection  to  all  reasoning  under  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, that  is,  to  the  whole  science  of  Logic  as  at  present  constituted. 
I  have,  in  some  degree,  at  present  spoken  of  matters  which  properly 
find  their  development  in  the  sequel ;  and  I  have  made  this  antici- 
pation, in  order  that  you  should  attend  particularly  to  the  relation 
of  concepts,  under  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  as  containing 
and  contained,  inasmuch  as  this  affords  the  foundation  of  one,  and 
that  not  the  least  impoi'tant,  of  the  two  great  branches,  into  which 
all  reasoning  is  divided. 

1  XLIV.     We  have  seen  that  of  the  two  quantities  of  no- 
tions   each   affords    a    logical   Whole   and 
Par.    xLiv.^  invo-       Parts ;  and  that,  by  opposite  errors,  the  one 

lution  and  Coordina-  n     i  i 

tion.  01  these  has,  through  over  inclusion,  been 

called  the  logical;  whUst  the  other  has, 
through  over  exclusion,  been  called  the  metajyhysical.  Thus, 
in  respect  of  their  Comprehension,  no  less  than  of  their  Exten- 
sion, notions  stand  to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  Containing 
and  Contained ;  and  this  relation,  which,  in  the  one  quantity 
(extension)  is  styled  that  of  Subordmatio7i,  may  in  the  other 
(comprehension),  for  distinction's  sake,  be  styled  that  of  Invo- 
lution. Gobrdlnation  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  in  either 
quantity.^ 

In  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  one  notion  is  involved  in 
another,  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  characters, 
which  together  conjjtitute  the  comprehension  of  that  other; 
and  two  notions  are  in  this  quantity  coordinated,  when,  whilst 
neither  comprehends  the  other,  both  are  immediately  compre- 
hended in  the  same  lower  concept. 

I  ICf.  Drobisch,  Logik,  SS  22,  28.    Fischer,  Logik,  s  49-1 
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From  what  has  been  formerly  stated,  you  are  aware  that  the 
quantity  of  comprehension,  belou<:jin£;  to  a  no- 
tion,  IS  the  complement  oi  characters  which  it 
contains  in  it ;  and  that  this  quantity  is  at  its  maximum  in  an  indi- 
vidual. Thus  the  notion  of  the  individual  /Socrates,  contains  in  it, 
besides  a  multitude  of  others,  the  characters  of  Soti  of'  ASojjhronis- 
cus,  Athenian,  Greek,  European,  man,  animal,  organized  heinr/,  etc. 
But  these  notions,  these  characters,  are  not  all  equally  proximate 
and  immediate ;  some  are  only  given  in  and  through  others.  Thus 
the  character  Atht)iian  is  applicable  to  Socrates  only  in  and  through 
that  of  Soil  of  Sophroniscus,  —  the  character  of  Greek,  only  in 
and  through  that  oi  Athenian,  —  the  character  of  European,  only 
in  and  througii  that  of  Greek,  —  and  so  forth;  in  other  words,  Soc- 
rates is  an  Athenian  only  as  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  only  a  Greek 
as  an  Athenian,  only  a  European  as  a  Greek,  only  a  man  as  a  Euro- 
pean, only  an  animal  as  a  man,  only  an  organized  being  as  an  ani- 
mal. Those  characters,  therefore,  that  are  given  in  and  through 
others,  stand  to  these  others  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  wholes ;  and 
it  is  only  on  the  principle  —  Part  of  the  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole, 
that  the  remoter  parts  are  the  parts  of  the  primary  whole.  Thus, 
if  we  know  that  the  individual  Socrates  comprehends  the  character 
son  of  Sophroniscus,  and  that  the  character  son  of  Sophroniscus 
comprehends  the  character  Athenian,'  we  are  then  warranted  in 
saying  that  Socrates  comprehends  Atheiiian,  in  other  wor<ls,  that 
Socrates  is  an  Athenian.  The  example  here  taken  is  too  sini})le  to 
show  in  what  manner  our  notions  are  originally  evolved  out  of  the 
more  complex  into  the  more  simple,  and  that  the  progress  of  science 
is  nothing  more  than  a  progressive  unfolding  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  the  various  elements  comprehended  in  the  characters,  origi- 
nally known  to  us  in  their  vague  or  confused  totality. 

It    is    a   famous   question    among   philosophers,  —  Whether   our 

knowledge  commences  with  the  general  or  with 

ControverBy  regard-       ^jj^.  individual,  —  whether  children  first  employ 

iiitr  the  Primum  Cogni-  n  ^  t        i  • 

^^^  common,  or  first  employ  proper,  names.     In  this 

controversy,  the  reasoners  have  severally  proved 
the  opposite  opinion  to  be  untenaVde  ;  but  the  question  is  at  once 
solved  by  showing  that  a  third  opinion  is  the  true,  —  viz.,  that  our 
knowledge  commences  with  the  confused  and  complex,  wliich,  as 
regarded  in  one  point  of  view  or  in  another,  may  easily  be  mistaken 
either  for  the  individual,  or  for  the  general.  The  discussion  of  this 
problem  belongs,  however,  to  Psychology,  not  to  Logic'  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  in  general,  that   all  objects  are  presented  to  us  in 

1  S«e  Lecturtt  on  Mttaphynics,  1.  xxxvi.,  p.  493  seq.  — Ed. 
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complexity;  that  we  are  at  first  more  struck  with  the  points  of 
resemblance  than  with  the  jioints  of  contrast ;  that  the  earliest  no- 
tions, and,  consequently,  the  earliest  terms,  are  those  that  corre- 
spond to  this  synthesis,  while  the  notions  and  the  terms  arising 
from  an  analysis  of  this  synthesis  into  its  parts,  are  of  a  subsequent 
formation.  But  though  it  be  foreign  to  the  province  of  Logic  to 
develop  the  history  of  this  procedure;  yet,  as  this  procedure  is 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  Logic  must  contain  the  form  by  which 
it  is  regulated.  It  must  not  only  enable  us  to  reason  from  the  sim- 
ple and  general  to  tli(!  complex  and  individual ;  it  must,  likewise, 
enable  us  to  reverse  the  process,  and  to  reason  from  the  complex 
and  individual  to  the  simple  and  the  general.  And  this  it  does  by 
that  relation  of  notions  as  containing  and  contained,  given  in  the 
quantity    of  comprehension.      The    nature    of  this   reasoning   can 

indeed  only  be  shown,  when  we  come  to  treat 

In  Comprehension,       of  syllogism ;  at  present,  I    only   request    that 

ti.e  involving  notion       ^^^^  ^^,j]i  j^g.jj.  J,-,  ^^^^^  ^jjg  relations  of  Involu- 

is  the  more  complex;  .  i    /^    ..    t         •  .  i  •    i  ,•  ,         t 

,,    .      ,     .  .,  tion  and   Coordination,  in  wnicli  notions  stand 

tli€  involved,  tlie  more  ' 

simple.  to  each  other  in  the  whole  or  quantity  of  com- 

prehension. In  this  quantity  the  involving  no- 
tion or  whole  is  the  more  complex  notion  ;  the  involved  notion  or 
])art  is  the  more  simple.  Thus  pigeon  as  comprehending  bird, 
bird  as  compvehemVmg  feathered, /eathered  as  comprehending  war»i- 
blqoded,  warm-blooded  as  comprehending  Jteart  with  four  cavities, 
heart  icithfotir  cavities  as  comprehending  breathing  xoith  lungs,  are 
severallv  to  each  other  as  notions  involving  and  involved.  Again, 
notions,  in  the  whole  of  comprehension,  are  coordinated  when  they 

stand  together  as'  constituting  parts  of  the  no- 

Cobrdination  in  Com-         ,•  .  i  •    i     ii  u    xi     •  t    ^    i 

tion  m  which  they  are  both  immediately  com- 
prehension. ''  •' 

prehended.  Thus  the  characters  oviparous  and 
warm-blooded,  heart  with  four  cavities,  and  breathing  by  lungs,  as 
all  immediately  contributing  to  make  up  the  comprehension  of  the 
notion  bird,  are,  in  this  res|)ect,  severally  considered  as  its  coordi- 
nate parts.  These  characters  are  not  relative  and  correlative  —  not 
containing  and  contained.  For  we  have  oviparous  animals  which 
are  not  warm-blooded,  and  warm-blooded  animals  which  are  not 
oviparous.  Again,  it  is  true,  I  believe,  that  all  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals have  hearts  witli  four  cavities  (two  auricles  and  two  ventricles), 
and  that  all  animals  with  such  hearts  breathe  by  lungs  and  not  by 
gills.  But  then,  in  this  case,  we  have  no  right  to  sujipose  that  the 
fipst  of  these  characters  comprehends  the  second,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond comprehends  the  third.  For  we  should  be  equally  entitled  to 
assert,  that  all  animals  breathing  by  lungs  possessed  hearts  of  four 
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cavities,  and  that  all  animals  with  such  hearts  are  warm-bloodefl. 
They  are  thus  thought  as  mutually  the  conditions  of  each  other ; 
and  wliilst  we  may  not  know  their  reciprocal  dependence,  they  arc, 
however,  conceived  by  us,  as  on  an  equal  footing  of  coordination. 
(This  at  least  is  true  of  the  two  attiibutes  heart  voith  four  cavities 
and  breathing  by  lungs ;  for  these  must  be  viewed  as  coordinate; 
bnt,  taken  together,  they  may  be  viewed  as  jointly  necessitating 
the  attribute  of  warm-blooded,  and,  therefore,  may  be  viewed  as 
comprehending  it.)     On  this  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

IF  XLV.     Notions  coordinated  in  the  whole  of  comprehen- 
sion, are,  in    respect  of  the   discriminating 
,  Par.  XLV.  cobrdi-       characters,  different  without  any  similarity. 

nation    of    notiona  in 

Comprehension.  They  are  thus,  pi'o  tanto,  absolutely  differ- 

ent; and,  accordingly,  in  propriety  are  called 
Disparate  Notions  (notiones  disparatcp).  On  the  other  hand, 
notions  coordinated  in  the  quantity  or  whole  of  extension,  are, 
in  reference  to  the  objects  by  them  discriminated,  different  (or 
diverse) ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  always  a  common 
attribute  or  attributes  in  which  they  are  alike.  Thus  they  are 
only  relatively  different  (or  diverse) ;  and,  in  logical  language, 
are  properly  called  Disjunct  or  Discrete  Notions  {notiones,  dis- 
junctce,  discretce)} 

I  [Drobiscb,  Logik,  H  23,  24.    Cf.  Fischer,  Logik^ }  49  et  mj.] 
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STOIC    tl   F.    lOLOGY. 

SECTION    11.— OF   THE    PRODUCTS   OF   THOUGHT. 

11.  — APOPHANTIC,  OR   THE     DOCTRINE   OF   JUDGMENTS. 

JUDGMENTS.  — THEIR  NATURE   AND   DIVISIONS. 

Having  teriiiinatecl  the  Doctrine  of  Concepts,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Jutlgments.      Concepts  and  Judgments,  as  I 

originally  stated,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  the 
Doctrine  of  Judg-       i-ggnlts  of  different  operations,  for  every  conceiit, 

as  the  product  of  some  precedmg  act  of  Com- 
parison, is  in  fact  a  judgment  fixed  and  ratified  in  a  sign.  But  in 
consequence  of  tliis  acquired  permanence,  concej^ts  afford  the  great 
means  for  all  subsequent  comparisons  and  judgments,  and  as  this 
now  forms  their  principal  relation,  it  behoved,  for  convenience, 
throwing  out  of  view  their  original  genealogy,  to  consider  Notions 
as  the  fii-st  product  of  the  Understanding,  and  as  the  conditions  or 
elements  of  the  second.  \A  concept  may  be  viewed  as  an  implicit 
or  undeveloped  judgment^a  judgment  as  an  explicit  or  developed 
concept.     But  we  must  now  descend  to  articulate  statements. 

^  XLVI.     To  Judge  (KpLveiv,^  Judicare)  is  to  recognize  the 
relation  of  congruence  or  of  C(^nfliction,  in 

Par.     XLVI.     Judg-  i-i,  ....  •      ^^     •  i        1..1- 

ment-what.  wliich  two  conccpts,  two  nKlivKuuil  things, 

or  a  concept  and  an  individual,  compared 
together,  stand  to  each  other.  VThis  recognition,  considered  as 
an  internal  consciousness,  is  called  a  Judgment  (Ao'yos  dTrocftavn- 
k6^,  J udicimn) ;  considered  as  expressed  in  language,  it  is  called 
a  /Proposition   or   Predication   {aTr6<^avTL^,  ■n-poraai';,^   SiaoTTy/zo, 

1  The  verb  Kpivetv,  to  judge,  and  still  more  2  [Aristotle  uses  the  term  npoTuiris  merely 

the  substantive,  Kpicris,  judgment,  are  rarely  for'the  premise  of  a  syllof;ism,  especially  the 

used  by  the  Greeks  —  (never  by  Aristotle) —  major  (he  has  no  other  word  for  premi.-'e); 

as  technical  terms  of  Logic  or  Psychology.  whereas  air6<pavTis  he  employs  always  for  au 
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jrropositio,  prcedicatio,  pronunciatum^  enunciatio,  effatum,  pro- 
/atuiH,  axioma)} 

As  a  judgment  supposes  a  relation,  it  necessarily  implies  a  plural- 
ity of  thoughts,  but  conversely  a  plurality  of 
Explication,  —  what       thoughts  docs  not  necessarily  imply  a  judgment. 

is    implied    in    Judg-         „ii  i  i  i  •  •        i  •        -, 

,„piij  Ihe  thougljts  whose    succession   is  determmcd 

by  the  mere  laws  of  Association,  are,  though 
manifested  in  plurality,  in  relation,  and,  consequently,  in  connection, 
not,  however,  so  related  and  so  connected  as  to  constitute  a  judg- 
iiu'iit.  The  thoughts  water,  iroti,  and  rusting,  may  follow  each 
othei-  in  the  mental  train  ;  they  may  even  be  viewed  together  in  a 
simultaneous  act  of  consciousness,  and  this  without  our  considering 
tliem  in  an  act  of  Comparison,  and  without,  therefore,  conjoining 
or  disjoining  them  in  an  act  of  judgment.  But  when  two  or  more 
thoughts  are  given  in  consciousness,  there  is  in  general  an  endeavor 
on  our  part  to  discover  in  them,  and  to  develop  a  relation  of  con- 
gruence or  of  confliction  ;  that  is,  we  endeavor  to  find  out  whether 
these  thoughts  will  or  will  not  coincide  —  may  or  may  not  be 
blended  into  one.  If  they  coincide,  we  judge,  we  enounce,  their 
congruence  or  compatibility;  if  they  do  not  coincide,  we  judge,  we 
enounce,  their  confliction  or  incompatibility.  Thus,  if  we  compare 
the  thoughts  —  \ra*er,  iron,  and  rusting,  —  find  them  congruent, 
and  connect  them  into  a  single  thought,  thus  —  icater  rusts  iron, — 
in  that  case  we  form  a  Judgment.^ 

But  if  two  notions  be  judged  congnient,  in  other  words,  be  con- 
ceived as  one,  this  their  unity  can  only  be  real- 
(ondition     under       j^g,]  jp  consciousncss,  inasmuch  as  one  of  these 

which  notions  are  con-  .  .        .  ,  ,  ,    -i      ,  i    . 

. ,      ,  .  notions  IS  viewed  as  an  attribute  or  determina- 

Mdered  congruent. 

tion  of  the  other.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  think  as  one^  two  attributes,  that  is,  two  things 
viewed  as  determining,  and  yet  neither  determining  or  qualifying 
the  other;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  two  subjects,  that  is,  two  things 
thought  as  determined,  and  yet  neither  of  them  determined  or  qual- 
ified by  the  otlicr.  For  exanipk',  we  cannot  think  the  two  attri- 
butes electrical  and  polar  as  a  single  notion,  unless  we  convert  the 
one  of  these  attributes  into  a  gubject  to  be  determined  or  qualified  by 
the  other:  but  if  we  do, —  if  we  say,  what  is  electrical  is pjolar,  we 
at  once  reduce  the  duality  to  unity,  —  we  judge  X\\^l  polar  is  one  of 

ennnciation  coTifidcred  not  a»  merely  syJlo-  I.  p.  308.    Organon  Pacti,  pp.  92, 127,  240  «(  se'j., 

giMic.     .See  Ammonlii". /n />  /ncrprft.,  f.  4  a.  41*5,417.] 

<iT  p.  4.  Lat.  Facciolatl.  hwlimfnta  Lo^ra,  V.  1  By  Stoics  and  Ramigts. 

Jl.  c.  ip.  60.    Waitz,  Commentariut  in  Organon,  i  Cf.  Knxg,  Logik,  i  61.  Anm.  i.  p.  149, 160. 
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the  constituent  characters  of  the  notion  electrical,  or  that  what  is 
electrical  is  contained  under  the  class  of  things  marked  out  by  the 
common  character  oi  polarity.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot  think 
the  two  subjects  iron  and  mineral  as  a  single  notion,  unless  we  con- 
vert the  one  of  the  subjects  into  nn  ."ittribute  by  which  the  other  is 
determined  or  qualitied  ;  but  if  we  do,  —  if  we  say,  iron  is  a  min- 
eral., we  ag.-iin  reduce  tlie  duality  to  unity;  we  judge  that  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  subject  iron  is,  that  it  is  a  mineral,  or  that  iron  is 
contained  under  the  class  of  things  marked  out  by  the  common 
cliaracter  of  mineral. 

From   what   has  now  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  a  judgment 
must  contain  and  express  three  notions,  which, 

A    judgment     must         ,  ^       ii  i    i.-  ^-^    ^  •     t 

.    "  however,  as  mutually  relative,  constitute  an  indi- 

contaai  three  notions.  _  '  '' 

visible  act  of  thought.  It  must  contain,  1°,  The 
notion  of  something  to  be  determined ;  2°,  Th'o  ijotion  of  some- 
thing by  which  another  is  determined;  and,  3°-^  A  notion  of  the 
relation  of  determination  between  the  two.  This  will  prepare  you 
to  understand  the  following  paragraph. 


^  XLVII.     That  which,  in  the  act  of  Judging,  we  think  as 
the  determined  or  qualified  notion,  is  tech- 
par.   XLVII.    Sub-       nically  called  the  Subject  (vTroKct/xcvov,  suh- 
copuia."^    '      '  jectum)  ;  that  which  we  think  as  the  deter- 

mining or  qualifying  notion,  the  Predicate 
(Ka-rrjyopovfjievov,  jji'o^dication) ;  and  the  relation  of  determina- 
tion, recognized  as  subsisting  between  the  subject  and  the  pred-^ 
icate,  is  called  the  (Jopida.  By  Aristotle,  the  predicate  includes 
the  co])ula ;  *  and,  from  a  hint  by  him,  the  latter  has,  by  subse- 
quent Greek  logicians,  been  styled  the  Appredicate  (irpoa-KaTr)- 
yopovfxevov,  app7xedlcattim).'^  The  SuVjject  and  Predicate  of  a 
proposition  are,  after  Aristotle,  together  called  its  Terms  oi- 
Extremes^  {opoi  a*cpa  Trcpara,  termini);  as  a  proposition  is  by 
him  sometimes  called  an  Interval  (SLa.aTrjp.a),'^  being,  as  it  were, 
a  line  stretched  out  between  the  extremes  or  terms.  We  may, 
therefore,  articulately  define  a  judgment  or  proposition  to  be 
the  product  of  that  act  in  which  we  pronounce,  that,  of  two 


1  See   De  Interp.,  c.  .3.  where  the  p^M",  or  to  (lenote  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  see 

verb,   includes    the    predicate    and    copula  Ammonius,  on  Df  Ini.rp.,  p.  110,  b.  ed.  Aid. 

united.  —  F.l>  Venet  ,  1546      See  below,  p.  162.  —  En.     [For 

■J  See  De   Inlerrrelatlnne,   c.  10.  (•  4.    "Orav  "'c  origin  of  this  distinction  see  Blemmidas 

8e   rh   iffrt    TpiToc  Trpucr/caTrjyop^Tot,  —  an  (after  Aristotle),  £,of(ca,  p.  186.] 

expression  to  which  may  be  traced  the  scho-  3  Anal.  Prior..  I.  1.  4.  — Ed. 

lastic  distinction  between  secunf/i  and  t<-riii  ad-         ^  Anal.  Prior..  I  15,  16  25. Ed. 

iaeentis.    For  the  term  vpo<T'<aTfyopovf4.fyoy 
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notions  thought  as  subject  and  as  jireclicate,  the  one  does  or 
does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  other,  eitlior  in  the  quantity 
of  Extension,  or  in  tlie  quantity  of  Comprehension. 

Thus  in  the  proposition,  iwn  is  magnetic,  we  liave  iron  for  the 
Subject,   maqnetic   for   the    Predicate,  and    the 

mustration.  i  •  ,  /^ 

substantive  verb  is  for  the  Copula.  In  regard  to 
this  last,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  ft'W  words.  "It  is  not  always  the 
case,  that  in  propositions  the  copula  is  expressed  by  the  substantive 
verb  ».s'  or  est,  and  that  the  cojnila  and  j)redicate  stand  as  distinct 
words.  In  adjective  verbs  the  copula  and  predicate  coalesce,  as  in 
the  proposition,  the  sun  shines,  sol  lucet,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
snn  is  sliinincf,  sol  est  lucens.  In  existential  propositions,  thiit  is, 
those  in  which  mere  existence  is  predicated,  the  same  holds  good. 
For  when  I  say  I  am,  £Jffo  sum,  the  am  or  sum  has  here  a  far 
higher  and  moi'e  emphatic  import  than  that  of  the  mere  co))ula  or 
link  of  connection.  For  it  expresses,  Tarn  existing,  Ego  sum  exist- 
ens.  It  might  seem  that,  in  negative  propositions,  when  the  coj)ula 
is  affected  by  the  negative  particle,  it  is  converted  into  a  non- 
co)»ula.  But  if  we  take  the  word  copula  in  a  wider  meaning,  for 
that  througl)  whicli  the  subject  and  predicate  are  connected  in  a 
mutual  relation,  it  will  a]ii)ly  not  only  to  affirmative  but  to  negative, 
not  only  to  categorical  but  to  h^-pothetical  and  disjunctive,  ])roposi- 
tions,"'     I  may  notice  that  propositions  with  the  subject,  predicate, 

and  copula,  all  three  articulately  expressed,  have 

Propofitions  of  the         ,  n-ii  -i  11  %  n     ^         7.7 

Third  Ad  acent  been  called  by  the  schoolmen  those  of  the  thira 

adjacent  ( propositiones  tertii  adjacentis,  or  tertii 
adjecti),  inasmuch  as  they  manifestly  contain  three  parts.  This  is 
a  barbarous  ex])ression  for  what  the  Greeks,  after  Aristotle,  called 
■jrpc/Tacras  eK  rpiTov  (t<TTi)  Kunjyopovfxevov.  For  the  same  reason,  pi'Op- 
ositions  with  the  copula  and  predicate  in  one,  were  called  those 
of  the  second  adjacent} 

"  What  has  now  lieen  said  will  enable  you  to  perceive  how  fin- 
concepts  and  judgments  coincide,   .'ind   how  f:r 
Conct-pt-i  aiui  ju.i«-       ^]^^,^,  ^^iflp^.,.    q„  ^^c  one  hand,  they  coincide  in  the 

mentK,  —  how  far  Ihev  /.  1 1         •  t        1        f  1  1 

,    .,       ,  ,._.      ■        lollcnvirii;  I'csnects:  In  the  nrst  place,  the  concei)t 

coincide  and  difli.T.  -51  i  ■>  1 

and  the  judgment  are  both  products  ;  the  one  the 
j)roduct  of  a  remote,  the  other  the  ]>roduct  of  an  immediate,  act  of 
comparison.  In  tlie  second  place,  in  both,  an  object  is  determined 
by  a  character  or  attribute.     Finally,  in  the   third  place,  in  both., 

1  Knig,  Ln^ik,  J  K2;  Anm.,  ii  ,  pp.  155-4.—      Schulze,  Logik,  p.  74;  CrakanthorpB.   Lnc.'.t. 
-^£.D.     ffomparc    I'.aehrnaiin.  Ij)-^ik,  p.  127;      pp.  160,  1C7.] 

2  ijce  above,  p.  161,  Dote  2.  —  Eq. 
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things  relatively  different  in   existence   arc  reduced  to   a  relative 
identit^y  in  the  unity  of  thought.     On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  in 
the  following  respects:    In  tlio  first  place,  the  determination  of  an 
object    by   an    attribute    is   far    niore    express    in    the   judgment 
than   in  the  concept ;  for  in  the  one  it  is  developed,  in  the  othei-, 
only  implied.     In   the   second   j^lace,  in   the   concept   the    unity  of 
thought  is  founded  only  on  a  similarity  of  quality;  in  the  judgment, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  foundcil  on  a  similarity  «)f  relation.  ♦  For  in 
the  notion,  an  oljject  and   its  characters  can  only  be  conceived  as 
o:ie,  inasiuuch  as  they  are  congruent  and  not  conflictive,  for  thus 
only  can  they  be  united  into  one  total  concej)!.     But,  in   the  judg- 
ment, as  a  subject  and  jiredicate  are  not  neccssnrily  thought  under  a 
similarity  of  quality,  the  judgment  can  comprehend  not  only  con- 
gruent, but  likewise  conflictive,  and  even  contradictory,  notions;  for 
two  concepts  which   are  compared  together  can   be  recognized  as 
standing   in    the    relation    either  of  congruence  or   of  repugnance. 
Such   is  the  sameness,  and  such   is  the   diversity,  of  concept  and 
judgment."'  -^ 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  judgment  or  proposition  consists  of 
three  parts  or  correlative  notions, — the  notion  of  a  subject,  the 
notion  of  a  predicate,  and  the  notion  of  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
as  determined  and  determining.  -^ 

Judgments  may,  I  think,  be  primarily  divided  in  two  ways,  —  the 
divisions  being  determined  by  the  general  dc- 

Judgments, -how       pendencies  in  which  their  component  parts  stan.l 

to   each    other,  —  and   the    classes    afforded    by 

these  divisions,  when  again  considered,  without  distinction,  in  the 

different  points  of  view  given  by  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Keh.tion, 

will  exhaust  all  the  possible  forms  in  which  judgments  ai-e  manifested 

^  XLYIII.  The  first  great  distinction  of  Judgments  is  taken 

from  the  relation  of  Subject  and  Predicate, 

Par.  xLviii.  First       as  rcciprocally  whole  and  part.     If  the  Sr.b- 

division        of       Judg-  .  ,  .         t  •  -i  •  1  «1 

-  .  lect  or  determined  notion  be  viewed  as  the 

ments,  —  Comprenen-  J 

sive  and  Extensive.  Containing  wliolc,  wc  liavc  an  Intensive  or 

Comprehensive  proposition  ;  if  the  Predicate 
or  determining  notion  be  viewed  as  the  containing  whole,  we 
have  an  Extensive  proposition. 

This  distinction  of  propositions  is  founded  on  the  distinction  of 
the  two  quantities  of  concepts,  —  their  Comprehension  and  their 

1  Esser,  /.ogik,  §  56,  p.  111. 
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Extension.      The   relation  of  subject    and   predicate   is  contained 

within  tliat  of  whole  and  part,  for  we  can  always 

Explication.  -  this       view  cithcr  the  determining  or  the  determined 

distinction     founded       j^^^j^^^  .^^  ^j^^  ^^.j^^^i^  ^^.j^j^.j^  contains  the  other. 

on  the  Compreliension 

an.iExteusiouofCon-       ^  "^  wholc,  howevcr,  wliich  the  subject  consti- 
cepts.  tutos,  and  the  whole  wliich  the  predicate  consti- 

tutes, are  different,  —  being  severally  determined 
by  the  opposite  qnrtntities  of  comprehension  and  of  extension  ;  and 
as  subject  an<l  j)rcilic;itc'  necessarily  stand  to  each  other  in  the  rc- 
Ir.tion  of  these  inverse  quantities,  it  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  in- 
dilference,  in  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  whether  we  view 
the  subject  as  the  Avhole  of  comprehension,  which  contains  the  pre- 
dicate, or  the  predicate  as  the  whole  of  extension,  which  contains 
the  subject.  In  point  of  fict,  in  single  })rop()sitions  it  is  rarely  ap- 
parent which  of  the  two  wholes  is  meant ;  for  the  copula  is,  est, 
etc.,  equally  denotes  the  one  form  of  the  relation  as  the  other. 
Thus,  in  the  proposition  man  is  tvH)-legged,  —  the  copula  here  is 
convertible  with  comprehends  or  contains  in  it,  for  the  j^'oposition 
means,  W2fm  contains  in  it  ttco  legged;  that  is,  the  subject  man,  as  an 
intensive  Avhole  or  complex  notion,  comprehends  as  a  part  the 
predicate  two-legged.  Again,  in  the  proposition  man  is  a,  biped,  the 
copida  corresponds  to  contained  tinder,  for  this  proposition  is  tant:;- 
mount  to  man  is  contained  under  hiped,  —  that  is,  the  predicate 
hiped,  as  an  extensive  whole  or  class,  contains  under  it  as  a  ])art  the 
subject  m,an.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  of  the  two  propositions 
unainb!guou.sly  shov.s  whether  it  is  to  be  vievv'ed  as  of  an  iii1eJisi\i' 
or  of  an  extensive  purport;  nor  in  a  single  proposition  is  this  of  any 
moment.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  one  form  of  expression 
is  better  accommodated  to  express  the  one  kind  of  pro])osition,  the 
other  better  accommodated  to  express  the  othei-.  It  is  only  when 
j)ro))ositions  are  connected  into  syllogism,  that  it  becomes  evident 
whether  the  subject  or  the  ])r('dicate  be  the  wlioh'  in  or  un<Ier 
which  the  otlieris  contained;  and  it  is  only  as  thus  constituting 
two  different,  two  contrasted,  forms  of  reasoning,  —  forms  the  most 
general,  as  under  each  oi'  these  every  other  is  included,  —  that  the 
distinction  becomes  necessary  in  regard  to  concepts  and  proposi- 
tions. 'J'lu'  distinction  of  jtropositions  into  Extensive  and  Inten- 
.sive,  it  is  neerllcss  t<j  say,  is,  thei-efoie,  likewise  the  most  general; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  this  distinction  that 
the  otlier  distinctions,  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  are  valid. 

I  now  i^roceed  to  the  second  division  of  Judgments,  and  com' 
raence  with  the  following  paragraph  : 
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^  XLIX.  The  second  division  of  Judgments  is  founded  on 

the  different  mode  in  wliich  the  iclntiou  i>f 

Par.  XLIX.  Second       (letermliintiuu  ninv  subsist  between  the  sub- 
division    of      Jude-  '  .   . 
ments,  -  Categorical         jcft    JUld    JU'edicUte    of    H    prOpOSltlOn.        1  lUS 

and  Conditional, -the       ,.^_.i.jtiou    is   either    Simj^le   or    Conditional 

latter  of  which  is  sub-  _  _ 

divided   into    Hypo-       {proposltio  simjyh^c,   proposttio  condition- 
theticai.  Disjunctive.       ^^^.^     q,^  ^^j^^,  foruier  alternative,  the  prnp- 

and  DUemmatio,  /         _  ,,     -,    ^  .71  .1        i    .i. 

osition  isealled  Categorical ,  on  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  condition  lies  either  in  the  subject  or  in  the 
predicate,  or  in  both  the  subject  and  predicate,  there  are  three 
species  of  proposition.  In  the  first  case,  the  proposition  is 
Hypothetical,  in  the  second.  Disjunctive,  in  the  third  D'dciu- 
matic  or  Mypothetico-disjunctive.- 

I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order ;    and,  first,  of  Categorical 
propositions.     But  here  it  is  proper,  before  pro- 
Explication,  i.  Cate-       ceeding  to  expound  what  is  designated  by  tlio 
Koricai     Judgments.       ^^^,^^  cateqovical,  to  commence  with  an  explana- 

Tlie  term  categorical.  ^ 

tion  of  the  term  itself  This  word,  as  tar  as  now 
known,  was  first  employed  by  Aristotle  in  a  logical  signification.  T 
have  already  explained  the  meaning  of  the  term  category;-^  but  you 
ai-e  not  to  suppose  that  categorical  has  any  reference  to  the  ten 
mmma  genera  of  the  Stagirite.  By  Aristotle  the  term  Kar-qyopiKo^ 
is  frequently  employed,  more  especially  in  the  books  of  the  Prloi 
Analytics,  —  and  in  these  books  alone  it  occurs,  if  I  am  correct  in 

my  estimate,  eighty-seven  times.     Now  you  will 
Its  .signification  as       observe,  thr.t  in  no  single  instance  is  this  word 

red  bv  Aristotle.  t     t   i         4     •    >.    ^i  a.  •  re- 

applied by  Aristotle,  except  m  one  unambiguous 

signification,  that  is,  the  signification  of  affirmative  ;  and  it  is  thus 

by  him  used  as  a  term  convertible  with  Kara^anxos,  and  as  opposed 

to  the  two  synonyms  of  negation  he  indifferently  employs,  —  aTro^u- 

Tt/cos  and  (TTfprjTtKot;.*     Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 

Its  meaning  in  tlie       ^voi'd   in  Aristotelic  Usage.     Now   you  will   ob- 

writings  of  his  disci-  ,1     ^  •.      i  ..    •        t         ..    *    11        rrt- 

serve,  that  it  obtinued  a  totally  (Imereiit  mean- 
pies.  '  _    *_ 

ing  in  the  writings  of  his  disciples.  This  new 
meaning  it  probably  obtained  from  Theophrastus,  the  immediate 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  for  by  him  and  Eudemus  we  know  that  it  was 
so  employed;  —  and  in  this  new  moaning  it  was  exclusively  api^lied 

1  [Categorical  had  better  be  called  Absolute,  2  Cf.  Xnig,  Los^ik,  §  57.  —  Ed.    [Mocenictm, 

as  Is  done  by   Oatsendi,   Lu^:<a,  p.  2bT,  ed.  /.ic.  ci7.  ,•  Sc'.iul.:c, /-.-j;;'//.-,  5  j  ij,  52,  60 — 69.] 

Oxon;  or  Perfect,  as  by  Moceiiicus,  who  ha.-i  3  See  above,  p.  13'J.  —  Ed. 

also  Absolute.   See  Conterrtplalioius  Peripattiicce,  4  Compare  Discussions,  p.  152.  —  ElX 
ii.  c.  2,  p.  39  et  seg.] 
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by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  expositors  of  the  Peripatetic  philosoiliy, 
in  fact,  by  nil  subseqnent  logicians  without  exception.  In  this 
second  signification,  the  tenn  categorical,  as  applied  to  a  ])ro|)Osi- 
tion,  denotes  a  judgment  in  which  the  predicate  is  simply  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  subject,  and  in  contradistinction  to  those  proposi- 
tions which  have  been  called  hi/pothetical  and  disjunctive.     In  this 

change  of  sigiiiHcation  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
This   difference    of       „iarkal)k>.     ]3iit    it    is   a   singular    circumstance 

sisiiitication  not  hith-  ,  i  i       i         .     •  i-  i  /-     i 

erto  observed.  that,  tliough  the  Anstotclic  employment  oi  the 

word  be  in  every  instance  altogether  clear  and  nn- 
:nnbiguous,  no  one,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  should  ever 
have  made  the  observation,  that  the  word  was  used  in  two  different 
meanings;  and  that  in  the  one  meaning  it  was  used  exclusively  by 
Aristotle,  and  in  the  other  exclusively  by  all  other  logicians.  I  find, 
in<leed,  that  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Orgcmon  do,  in  refer- 
ence to  particular  jiassages,  sometimes  state,  that  Ka-vTyoptKo?  is  there 
used  by  Aristotle  in  the  signification  of  affirmative  ;  but,  in  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  one  has  made  the  general  ob- 
servation, that  the  word  was  never  apjdied  by  Aristotle  in  the  sense 
in  which  alone  it  was  understood  by  all  other  logical  writers.  So 
much  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  categorical ;  as  now  employed 
for  simple  or  absolute,  and  as  opposed  to  conditional,  it  is  used  in  a 
sense  different  from  its  original  and  Aristotelic  meaning. 

In  regard   to   the  nature  of  a  Categorical  Judgment  itself,  it  is 

necessary  to  say  almost  nothing.     For,  as  this 

Nature  of  a  Categor-       j,„]„„jent  is  that  in  which  the  two  terms  stand 

icuIJudgmeiit.  ,  ,  .         ,        .  ,  ,      .  ,  .    , 

to    each    other    snnply    m    that    relation   whicli 
every  judgment  imjilifs,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  extrinsic  conditions, 
it  is  evident,  that  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  essential  natuie 
of  judgment  in  general,  affords  all  that  can  be  said  of  categorical 
judgments  in  particulai-.     A  categorical  ))roposition  is  expressed  in 
the  following  formuhe  — A  is  B,  or,  A  is  not  13.     I  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  'jenus  of  projjositions  as  opposed  to  categoric:;l, —  \iz.,  the 
Condition::!,  —  Conditioned.     This  genus,   as   stated   in    the    para- 
graph, comprises  two  species,  according  as  the 
I!  _  (onriitioiial       condition  lies  more  proximately  in   the  sidyect, 
,    .,  ,  or  in  the  predicate,  to  which  is  to   be  added, 

comiJi  i«e  three  species.         ^  J  ' 

either  as  a  thii-d  species  or  as  a  com|)Ound  of 

these  two,  those  ])ropositions  in  which  there  is  ;•  twofold  condition, 

the  one  belonging  to  the  subject,  the  other  to  the  predicate.     The 

first  of  these,  as  stated,  forms  the  class  Hypothetical,  the  second 

that  of  Di.sjunctive,  the  third  that  of  Dilemmatic,  i)ropositions.     I 

may  notice,  by  t)ie  way,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in 
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the  language  of  logicians  in  regard  to  the  terms  Conditional  and 

Hypothetical.    You  are  aware  that  co7iditionalis^ 
Variations  in  regard       jn  Latin,  is  comnionly  applied  as  a  translation  of 

to  the  appliciition   of         «       n         ^      ;      ri  .      i        „      i    i       15       ^i  •  i 

*^^  vTTo^eTtKo?  HI  (jrreek  ;  an  i   bv  noethius,  \vl)o  w.is 

the  terms    ConUUnnial  ^  .      " 

awA  Hiji'oiiuticai.  the  tirst  among  the  Latins  who  elaborated  the 

logical  doctrine  of  hypotheticals,  the  two  terms 
ai'e  used  convertibly  with  each  othei-.'  By  many  of  the  Schoolmen, 
liuwever,  the  term  hypothetical  {iiypotheticus)  was  used  to  denote 
the  genus,  and  the  term  conditional,  to  denote  the  species,  and  from 
them  this  nomenclature  has  passed  into  many  of  the  more  inodei-n 
compends  of  logic,  —  and,  among  others,  into  those  of  Aldrich  and 
Whately.  This  latter  usage  is  wrong.  If  either  lei-m  is  to  Ijc  used 
in  subordination  to  the  other,  conditional,  as  the  more  extensive 
term,  ought  to  be  applied  to  designate  the  genus;  and  so  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  employed  by  the  best  logicians.  But  to  pass  fium 
words  to  things. 

I  said  that  Hypothetical  propositions  are  those  in  which  the  con- 
dition qualifvins:  the  relaiion  between  the  sub- 

I.   Hypothetical.  .  ,,'•,•  •  ,      •        ,  i  • 

jectand  predicate  lies  proximately  m  the  subject. 
In  the  proposition,  B  is  A,  the  subject  B  is  unconditionally  thought 
to  exist,  and  it  thus  constitutes  a  categorical  proposition.  But  if 
we  think  the  subject  B  existing  only  conditionally,  and  under  this 
conditional  existence  enunciate  the  judgment,  we  shall  have  the 
hypothetical  proposition  —  If^  is,  A  is,  —  or,  in  a  concrete  exam- 
ple —  Rainy  weather  is  wet  weather,  is  a  categorical  proposition,  — 
If  it  rains,  it  will  be  wet,  is  a  hypothetical.  In  a  hypothetical  prop- 
osition the  objects  thought  stand  in  such  a  mutual  relation,  that 
<;he  one  can  only  be  thou<>ht  in  so  far  as  the  other  is  thouiiht ;  in 
other  words,  if  we  think  the  one,  we  must  necessarily  think  the 
other.  They  thus  stand  in  the  relation  of  Reason  and  (consequent. 
For  a  reason  is  that  which,  being  athrmed,  necessai-ily  entails  the 
affirmation  of  something  else  ;  a  conse(iuent  is  that  which  is  only 
affirmed,  inasmuch  as  something  ))revious  is  affirmed.  The  relation 
between  reason  and  consequent  is  necessary.  Fur  a  reason  followed 
by  nothing,  would  not  be  the  reason  of  anything,  and  a  consequent 
which  did  not  proceed  from  a  reason,  would  not  be  the  con.sequent 
of  anything.  An  hypothetical  pro])osition  must,  therefore,  contain 
a  reason  and  its  consequent,  and  it  thus  presents  the  appearance  of 
two  membei-s  or  clauses.  The  first  clause — that  which  ccmtains 
the  reason  —  is  called  the  Antecedent,  also  the  Jieason,  the  Condi- 


1  Compare  Discussions,  p.  160.    For  Boethius,  see  his  treatise  De  SyUogismo  Hypothetico,  I» 
i.  — Ed. 
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tiofi,  or  the  Ui/pofhesis  {hypothesis,  conditio,  ratio,  antecedens,  — 
t.  e.,  meinbnnn  siv e  propositio) ;  the  second,  which  contains  the  con- 
sequent necessitated  by  this  ground,  is  called  the  Consequent,  also 
the  Thesis  {conseqaens,  thesis,  ratiomiturn,  conditionatmn).  The 
relation  between  the  two  clauses  is  called  the  Consequence  (conse- 
quenti  /),  and  is  ex))i-essed  by  tlie  partiitles  if  on  the  one  hand,  and 
then,  so,  therefore,  etc.,  on  the  other,  which  are,  therefoie,  called  the 
<  'onsecutiee  particles  (particidce  consecutive).^  These  are  frequently, 
hi)\\c'ver,  not  formally  expressed. 

"  This  consequence  (if  is  — then  is)  is  the  copula  in  hypothetical 
propositions ;    for  through   it   tlie   concepts    are 

A  livpotlK'tical  juUg-  11^.1  ^1 

,     .  ..  bi'ouglit  togetlier,  so  as  to  make  ui),  in  conscious- 

iiU'Ut  not  composite.  o  =>  '  1  ' 

ness,  l)ut  a  single  act  of  thought ;  consequently, 
in  it  lies  tliat  synthesis,  that  connection,  which  constitutes  the  hypo- 
thetical judgment.  Although,  therefore,  a  hypothetical  judgment 
appear  double,  and  may  be  cut  into  two  different  judgments,  it  is 
nevertheless  not  a  composite  judgment.  P^or  it  is  realized  through 
a  sinq)le  act  of  tliought,  in  whicih  if  and  then,  the  antecedent  and 
the  consequent,  are  thought  at  once  and  as  inseparable.  The  prop- 
osition, if  B  is,  then  A  is,  is  tantamount  to  the  })roposition,  A  is 
throuf/h  B.  But  this  is  as  simple  an  act  as  if  we  categorically 
judged  B  is  A,  that  is,  B  is  under  A.  Of  these  two,  neither  the 
one  —  If  the  sun  shines,  nor  the  other  —  then  it  is  day  —  if  thought 
apart  from  the  other,  will  constitute  a  judgment,  but  only  the  two  in 
conjunction.  But  if  we  think — The  sun  shines,  and  it  is  day, 
each  bv  itself,  then  the  whole  ct)nnection  between  the  two  thoughts 
is  abolished,  and  we  have  nothing  more  than  two  isolated  categori- 
cal judgments.  The  relatives  ?y  and  the/i,  in  which  the  logical  syn- 
thesis lies,  constitute  thus  an  act  one  and  in  li\  isible." 

"For  the  same  reason,  a  Hypothetical  judgment  cannot  be  con- 
verted   into    a   Categorical.     For   the   thought. 
Not  convertible  into       ^    .^  through    B,  is   wholly   diffei-cnt  from   the 

a  Categorical.  *^  "^ 

thought,  A  is  in  B.  The  judgment  —  If  God 
is  rif/hteous,  then  vill  the  wicked  he  punished,  and  the  judg- 
ment —  ,1  riyhtt'ons  God  punisfies  the  wicked,  are  very  different, 
althougli  the  matter  of  thought  is  the  same.  In  the  former  judg- 
ment, the  piinishnvint  of  the  ^nicked  is  viewed  as  a  consequent  of 
ttie  riyhteousness  of  God ;  whereas  the  latter  considers  it  is  an  at- 
tribute of  a  riyhieous  God.  Jiut  as  the  consequent  is  regarded  as 
something  dependent  from,  —  the  attribute,  on  the  contrary,  as  some- 
thing inhering  in,  —  it  is  from  two  wholly  different  points  of  view 

1  Krug,  Logik,  i  57,  Anm.  2,  p.  169.  —  Ed. 
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that  the  two  judgments  are  foniied.  The  hypothetical  judgment, 
therefore,  A  is  through  B,  is  essentially  different  fi-oin  the  categori- 
cal judgment,  A  is  in  B  ;  and  the  two  judgtnents  are  regulated  by 
different  fundamental  1  iws.  For  tlie  Categorical  judgment  as  ex- 
])ressive  of  the  rehition  of  sulject  and  attribute,  is  determined  by 
the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction  ;  the  IIy]»othetical,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  is  regulated  by 
the  principle  of  that  name." '     So  much  for  Hypotheticals. 

"Disjunctive  judgments  are  those  in  which  the  condition  qualify- 
ing the  relation  between  the  subiect  and  predi- 

2.  Disjunctive.  ...  .  : 

cate,  lies  proximately  in  the  predicate,  as  in  tlie 
proposition,  D  !s  either  B  or  C,  or  A.  In  tliis  class  of  judgments  a 
certnin  phirality  of  attributes  is  jiredic-ited  of  the  subject,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  plurality  is  not  predicated  conjunctly,  but  it 
is  only  judged  that,  under  conditions  some  one,  and  only  some  one, 
of  this  bundle  of  attributes  appertains  to  the  subject.  When  I  say 
that  3Ien  are  either  Blacky  or  White,  or  Taumy,  —  in  this  ju-oposi- 
tion,  none  of  these  three  predicates  is  unconditionally  affirmed  ;  but 
it  is  only  assumed  that  one  or  other  may  be  affirmed,  and  that,  any 
one  being  so  affirmed,  the  others  must,  eo  ipso,  be  denied.  The  attri- 
butes thus  disjunctively  predicable  of  the  subject,  constitute  together 
a  certain  sphere  or  whole  of  extension ;  and  as  the  attributes  mutu- 
ally excliule  each  other,  they  may  be  regarded  as  reciprocally  reason 
and  consequent.  A  disjunctive  pioposition  has  two  forms,  according 
as  it  is  regulated  by  a  contradictory,  or  by  a  contrary,  opposition. 
A  is  either  B  or  not  B,  —  This  mineralis  either  a  metal  or  not, —  are 
examples  of  the  former;  A  is  either  B,  or  C,  or  D,  —  This  mineral  is 
either  lead,  or  tin,  or  zinc,  —  are  examples  of  the  latter.  The  oppo- 
site attributes  or  characters  in  a  disjunctive  proposition  are  called 
the  Disjunct  Members  {membra  disjuncta)  ;  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  is  called  the  Disjunction  (disjunctio),  which  in  English 
is  expressed  by  the  relative  particles  either,  or  (ciut,  vel)^  in  conse- 
quence of  which  these  words  constitute  the  Disjunctive  particles 
{particulce  disjimctivce).  In  pro)»ositions  of  this  class  the  copula 
is  formed  by  either  is,  —  or  is,  for  hereby  the  concepts  are  brought 
together  so  as  to  constitute  a  single  object  of  consciousness,  and 
thus  a  synthesis  or  union  of  notions  is  effected." 

"  Now,  although  in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  predi- 
cates, a  disjunctive  proposition  may  be  resolved  into  a  plurality  of 

1  Kni{»,  Logik,  §  57,  p.  IfiS,  Anm.  2  —  Ed.  rule,  Propositio  Conditionalis  nihil  ponit  in  esse. 

[Hypotheticals  take  account  not  of  the  cor-  Christian  Weiss,  LcArftijcA  t/er  Log-iA,  p.  109,  ed 

rectness  of  the  two  clauses,  but  only  of  their  1801.] 
connection  (con.iequentia).    Hence  the  logical 
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judgments,  still  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  complex  or  composite 
judgment.     For  it  is  realized  by  one  simple  energy  of  thought,  in 

which  the  two  relatives  —  the  either  and  the  or 

A  Disjunctive  judg-       — are  thought  together,  as  inseparable,  and   as 

im-nt.  not  in  reality       binding  up  the  opposiug  predicates  into  a  single 

comiiosite.     and     not  ,  ,  n      \  •  t    •  • 

convertible  into  a  Cat-       Sphere.     In    consequence  of  this,  a  disjunctive 
eRoricai.  proposition  cannot  be  converted  into  a  categor- 

ical. For  in  a  categorical  judgment  a  single 
pre<licate  is  simply  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject;  whereas  in  a 
disjunctive  judgment  there  is  neither  affirmation  nor  negation,  but 
the  opposition  of  certain  attiibutcs  in  relation  to  a  certain  subject 
constitutes  tlie  thought.  Howbeit,  therefore,  that  a  disjunctive  and 
a  categorical  jiulgment  may  have  a  certain  resemblance  in  respect 
of  their  object  matter ;  still  in  each  the  form  of  thought  is  wholly 
diffi?rent,  an<l  the  disjunctive  judgment  is,  consequently,  one  essenti- 
allv  different  from  the  categorical.'" 

Dilemmatic  judgments  are  those  in  which  a  condition  is  found, 
both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  predicate,  and  as 

3.  Dilemmatic.  ,  ,  •         .  n  i  i       •      ,    o  -i 

thus  a  combination  of  an  hypothetical  form  and 
of  a  disjunctive  form,  they  may  also  appropriately  be  denominated 
irypothedco-disjunctive.  If  X  is  A,  it  is  either  B  or  C  —  If  an 
uction  he  prohibit  d^  it  is  2)rohibite(I  eit'.er  hy  natural  or  by  positive 
lain  —  If  a  coyrdtion  he  a  coynition  of  fact,  it  is  given  either 
through  an  act  of  external  perception  or  through  an  act  of  self- 
consciousness.  In  such  propositions,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
disjunct  predicates  should  be  limited  to  two;  and  besides  what  are 
strictly  called  dilemmatic  judgments^  we  may  have  others  that  would 
properly  obtain  the  names  of  trile^nmatic^  tetralem,matic^  polylem- 
matic,  etc.  But  in  reference  to  propositions,  as  in  reference  to  syl- 
logisms, dilemma  is  a  word  used  not  merely  to  denote  the  cases 
where  there  are  ordy  two  disjunct  members,  but  is,  likewise,  extended 
to  any  jilurality  of  opposing  jiredicates.  There  remains  here,  how- 
ever, always  an  ambiguity  ;  and  perhajis,  on  that  account,  the  term 
hyp)Othet!co-di.yunctive  might  with  projiriety  be  substituted  for  dilem- 
matic. A  proposition  of  this  class,  though  bear- 
A  DiifmmatjcjufiK-  ing  botli  an  hypothetical  and  a  disjunctive  form, 
ment  iiuiivi^iM..,  ami       cannot,  howcvcr,  be  analyzed  into  an  hypotheti- 

not  rediicibU- to  a  plu-  i  t         t    •  .  .      ,  t 

raiity   of  categorical       ^'>'  '»"'^  ^  disjunctive  judgment.     It  constitutes 
propwitionB.  as   indivisible   a   unity   of  thought  as  either  of 

these ;    and   can  as  little    as   these   be   reduced 
without  distinction  to  a  plurality  of  categoncal  ])ropositions. 

Every  form  of  Judgments  which  we  have   liitherto  considered, 

I  Krug,  Lospk,  pp.  170, 171.    Compare  Kant,  Logt/t,  §  29.  —  Ed. 
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lias  its  oovresponding  form  of  Syllogism;  and  it  is  as  constituting 
the  foundations  of  different  kinds  of  reasoning,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  these  different  kinds  of  propositions  is  of  principal  impor- 
tance. These  various  kinds  of  j)ropositions  may, 
Jiui^'ments  consid-  howcvcr,  be  considered  in  the  different  points  of 
ered  in  reiVreuce  to       ^.j^^^,  ^f  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation.     And 

(Quantity.  ..  i.it. 

first  of  Quantity ;  in  reference  to  which  I  give 
you  the  following  paragraph. 

^  L.  The  Quantity  of  Judgments  has  reference  to  the  whole 

of  Extension,  by  the  number  of  the  objects 

Par.  L.  10.  The  com-       concemiug  wliich    we  judge.      On    this    I 

mon   doctrine  of    the  i      ,,  .11  r>    Wm         i  •  e 

division     of    judg-       sliall  State  articuhitely,  1  ,   Ihe  doctrine  of 
meuts    according   to       i\^q  Logicians  ;  and,  2°,  The  doctrine  which 

their     Quantity.      2°.  _  *".  ,  , 

The  doctrine  of  the       I  conccivc  to  be  the  niorc  correct. 
author  on  this  point.  1°^  (ThQ  doctiiuc  of  the  Logiciaus.)    The 

common  doctrine,  which,  in  essentials,  dates 
from  Aristotle,^  divides  Propositions  according  to  their  Quan- 
tity into  four  classes;  viz.,  (A)  the  Universal  or  General  [pr. 
univo'sales,  generates^  trpoTacru^  at  Ka.9oAoi;) ;  (B)  the  Particular 
(pf.  particulares  Trporaa-ets  /xepiKai,  at  iv  fxepei)  ;  (C)  the  Individ- 
ual or  Sin(/idar  {pr.  individitales,  singulares,  exposiforice,  irpo- 
Tcio-tis  at  KaS'  cKacrrov,  to,  arofxa)  ;  (D)  the  Indefinite  {pr.  imprm- 
finitCP,  iildefinitce,  7rpoTa(Tets  dSiopioroi,  dTrpocrStdpicrToi).  They 
mean  by  universal  propositions,  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extension  ;  hy  particular  jyropositions,  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  a  part,  indefinitely,  of  its  exten- 
sion ;  by  individual proi^sitions^  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
at  a  minimum  of  extension  ;  by  indefinite  propositiofis,  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  not  articulately  or  overtly  declared  to 
be  either  universal,  ])articular,  or  individual. 

2°.  (The  doctrine  I  prefer.)  This  doctrine  appears  to  me 
untenable,  and  I  divide  Propositions  according  to  their  Quan- 
tity in  the  following  manner:  —  In  this  respect  their  differences 
arise  either  (A),  as  in  Judgments,  from  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  Internal  Thought;  or  (B),  as  in  Propositions,  merely 
from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  its  External  Expression. 

Under  the  former  head  (A),  Judgments  are  either  (a)  of 
Determinate  or  Definite  Quantity,  according  as  their  si)here  is 
circumscribed,  or  (b)  of  Quantity  Indeterminate  or  Indefinite, 
according  as  their  sphere  is  uncircumscribed.  —  Again,  Judg- 
ments of  a  Determinate  Quantity  (a)  are  either  (1)  of  a  Whole 

1  De  Interp.,  c.  7.     Anal.  Piior.,  i.  1.  —  Ed. 
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Undivitled,  in  which  case  they  constitute  a  Universal  or  Gen- 
eral Proposition  ;  or  (2)  of  a  Unit  Indivisible,  in  wliich  case, 
they  constitute  an  Individual  ox  Singular  Proposition.  —  A 
Judgment  of  an  Indeterminate  Quantity  (b)  constitutes  a  Par- 
ticular Proposition. 

Under  the  hitter  Iiead  (B),  Propositions  have  either,  as  proj)- 
ositions,  their  quantity,  determinate  of  indeterminate,  marked 
out  by  a  verbal  sign,  or  tliey  liave  not ;  sucli  quantity  being 
involved  in  every  actual  thought.  They  may  be  called  in  the 
one  case  (a)  Predesignate ;  in  the  other  (b)  Preindesignate. 

Again,  the  common  doctrine,  remounting  also  to  Aristotle,' 
takes  into  view  only  the  Subject,  and  regulates  the  quantity  of 
the  proposition  exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  that  term.  The 
Predicate,  indeed,  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  do  not  allow  to  be 
affected  by  quantity ;  at  least  they  hold  it  to  be  always  Particu- 
lar in  an  Affirmative,  and  Universal  in  a  Negative  Proposition. 

This  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  the  result  of  an  incomplete  analy- 
sis; and  I  hope  to  show  you  that  the  confusion  and  multiplicity 
of  which  our  present  Logic  is  the  com])lement,  is  mainly  the 
consequence  of  an  attempt  at  synthesis,  before  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments had  been  fairly  reached  by  a  searching  analysis,  and  of  a 
neglect,  in  this  instance,  of  the  fundamental  ])ostulate  of  the 
science. 


(Mental)  Judgments 


1. 

of  a  Whole  Uiulividcd  — 

a  ^Universal  or  General  Judgments. 

of  Determinate  or . 

[Definite  Quantity. 

2. 

of  a  Unit  Indivisiljlc 
.  y^  Individual  or  Singular  Judgments, 

of  Indeterminate  or 
Indefinite  Quantity  —  forming  Particular  Judgments. 


g  ^  their  Quantity  Expressed  —  Predesignate. 

(Verbal)  Propositions  <  -^ 

their  Quantity  Not  Expressed  —  Preindesignate.2 


1  (tt  Ini'tp  ,  c  7.  —  Kn. 

-  Vnle  Th  et  Am.  apufl  Am  In  />  Int., 
^\n.  ff  72,  111  —  11.3  (III  till'  fust  of  thcM' 
frtmfopt-K,  Ammorilii".  jirorccdinjf  on  ii  mi-rcly 
arithmetical  calciihition.  t'iiiiiiieiatc^>  Hixti'cii 
vaiii'tiit)  i/f  llie  I'roj.oi-itioii.  any  oiit-  of  four 
r]ii.iiititief>  in  the  dobjc^ct,  —  {all  — not  all,  none 
—  not  none  or  jomr),  Ix-injr  capable  of  combi- 
natiuD  with  aiiy  cue  of  lour  quantities!  in  the 


predicate.  lUit  of  tliesc  Home  are  but  verbal 
varietiert  of  the  fame  judgment,  and  others 
are  excluded  on  niuteriul  gi  oui;d,s,  fo  that  his 
divit'ioii  (liiary  coincides  with  Aris^totle's.  In 
the  Ki'coiid  pasHaf^e  'I'lieoplirastiis  i8  cited  in 
illustiutioii  of  a  very  (jbt-cuie  stateniei.t  coil- 
cerning  tlie  opposition  of  iudesigiiate  iropo 
sitioua.  —  £i>.] 
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Universal  Judgments  are  those  in  which  the  whole  number  of 

objects  within  a  sphere  or  class  are  judged  of, — 

Bxpiicntion.     Uiii-       ^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  mortdl,  ov  Ecery  man  is  mortal, 

vei-sHl  Judgments.  ,  „   .         ,  i    /•     •  ^i  i      l  l 

the  all  in  the  one  case  dehning  the  whole  col- 
k'ctively,  —  the  every  in  the  other  defining  it  discretively.  In  such 
jiidtrments  the  notion  of  a  determinate  wlioleness  or  totality,  in  the 
tbrm  of  omnitude  or  allness,  is  involved. 

Individual  Judgments  are  those  in  wdiich,  in  like  manner,  the 

whole  of  a  certain  sphere  is  judged  ot!,  but  in 

Singular  or   indi-       ^^,\{^^.\^  si)hcre  tlicre  is  found  only  a  single  object, 

viiluiil    Judgments,  —  '  ^     .       i         i  .  y^      •;.         • 

^h^j  or  collection  of  single  objects,  —  as   Uattlme  is 

ambitious,  —  TuC  twelve  apoMes  toere  inspired. 
In  such  judgments  the  notion  of  determinate  wholeness  or  totality 
in  the  form  of  oneness,  indivisible  unity,  is  involved.' 

Particular  Judgments   are   those  in   wdiich,  among   the   objects 
within  a  certain  sphere  or  class,  we  judge  con- 

I'articular       Judg-  .  •      ^    n     •  ^  ^  ^  ^\  4^\  ^ 

cernma:  some    indennite  number  less  than  the 

nients,  —  w  r.at.  ° 

whole,  — •  as  Some  men  are  virtuous  —  Many 
hoys  are  courageous  —  3Iost  v}om,en  are  compassionate.  The  indef- 
inite plurality,  within  the  totality,  being  here  denoted  by  the  words 

some,    mxmy,  most.      There   are    certain   w^ords 

Words  which  serve       wdiich  Serve  to  mark  out  the  quantity  in  the  case 

to  mark  out  quantity       ^f  Universal,  Individual,  and  Particular  propo- 

in  Universal,  Individ-  .   .  -m  i  i  •    i       i      • 

uai,    and    Particular       s^^ious.      The    words    which    designate    nniver- 
Tropositions.  sality  are  all,  the  whole  of,  every,  both,  each,  none, 

no  one,  neither,  always^  everyiohere,  etc.  The 
words  which  mark  out  |)articularity  are  some,  not  all,  one,  tico,  three, 
et('.,  sometimes,  sor)%ewhere,  etc.  There  are  also  terms  which,  though 
they  do  not. reach  to  an  imiversal  whole,  approximate  to  it,  as  many, 
most,  almost  all,  the  greatest  part,  etc.,  feic,  very  /en\  hardly  any, 
etc.,  which,  in  the  common  employment  of  language,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  merely  probable  matter,  may  be  viewed  as  almost  tanta- 
mount to  marks  of  universality. 

By  logicians  in  general  it  is  stated,  that,  in  a  logical  relation, 

an  Individual  is  convertible  Avith   an  Universal 

Distinction  of  Uni-       proposition ;  as  in  botli  something  is  predicated 

versai  a.,d  Individual       ^f  ^  ^^.j^^j^   g^i.j^^ct,  an(T  neither  admits  of  any 

from  Particular  Judg-  .  -r>        •       i  t     i  i-i 

^g,„j,  exception.       but  a  Particular  Judgment,  like- 

wise, predicates  something  of  a  whole  subject, 
anil  admits  of  no  exception ;  for  it  embraces  all  that  is  viewed  as 
the  subject,  and  excludes  all  that  is  viewed  as  not  belonging  to  it. 

'  Tndififluum  {proprium)  signatuin,  and  indi-      particulare  vagum.    The  former  of  each,  and  tha 
viduum  vagum.    So  particulare  signatum,  and      latter  of  each,  corresponding.  —  Memoranda. 
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The  whole  distinction  consists  in  this,  —  that,  in  Universal  and  in 
Individual  Judgments,  tlie  number  of  the  objects  judged  of  is 
thought  by  us  as  definite  ;  whereas,  in  Paiticulai-  Judgments,  the 
number  of  such  objects  is  thought  by  us  as  indefinite.  That  Indi- 
vidual Judgments  do  not  correspond  to  Universal  Ju<]gments,  merely 
in  virtue  of  the  oneness  of  their  subject,  is  shown  by  this,  —  that,  if 
the  individual  be  rendered  indefinite,  the  judgment  at  once  assumes 
the  character  of  ])articuiarity.  For  exam|(le,  the  propositions,  —  A 
German  invented  the  art  qfjyrinting,  —  An  JiJngrtshman  generalized 
the  laic  of  gravitation,  —  are  to  be  viewed  as  particular  propositions. 
But,  if  we  substitute  ft)r  the  indefinite  expressions  a  German  and 
an  EnglisJnnan,  the  definite  expressions  F'anst  and  Nercton,  the 
judgment  obtains  the  form  of  an  universal. 

With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  say  the  logicians,  that 
Categorical  Judgments  are   those    alone   which 

Categorical  Jiuig-  admit  of  all  the  forms.  "  Hypothetical  and  Dis- 
ments  aioia-,  accord-      junctive  propositions  are  always  universal.     For 

ing  to  logicians-,  lulmit         .        ,  i       •      i       i 

of  all  the  lorms  of      1"   hypotheticals,  by  the  position  of  a  reason, 
qnantity.  there  is  positcd  every  consequent  of  that  reason; 

and  in  disjunctives  the  sphere  or  extension  of  the 
subject  is  so  defined,  thai  the  disjunct  attributes  are  predicated  of 
the  whole  sphere.  It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  seem  as  if  in  such 
propositions  something  were  said  of  some,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  judgment  is  particular  or  indefinite.  For  example,  as  an  hypo- 
thetical, —  If  some  m.en  are  learned,  then  others  are  unlearned ;  as 
a  disjunctive,  —  Those  men  who  are  learned  are  either  philosophers 
or  not.  But  it  is  easily  seen  that  these  judgments  are  essentially  of 
a  general  character.  In  the  first  judgment,  the  real  consequent  is,  — 
then  all  others  are  unlearned ;  and  in  the  second,  the  true  subject  is, 
—  all  learned  men,  for  this  is  involved  in  the  expression —  Those 
men  trho  are  learned,  etc."' 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logicians.      This  I  cannot  but  hold 

to  I;c   erroneous;    for  we    can    easily  construct 

Tlii« doctrine errone-  ...  i     .1  1  .^     ^-      i  t   • 

proijositions,  whetlier  Jivpothetical  or  disiui:<- 
live,  which  cannot  be  construed  either  as  un.- 
versal  or  singular.  For  example,  when  we  say,hypothetically,  —  If 
some  JJodo  is,  then  sonie  animal  is;  or,  disjunctively,  —  Some  men 
are  either  rogues  or  fools  : —  in  either  case,  the  proposition  is  indefi- 
nite or  particular,  and  no  ingenuity  can  show  a  plausible  rea.son  why 
it  should  be  viewed  as  definite, —  as  general  or  individual. 


I  Kni;.',  Lngik,  }  7)1,  Anm.  4,  p.  171  ft  sf-'i-  —  i-  S  122.     Schulzc,  Lngik,  §  60.     Contra ;  — Ei-- 

Ed.     [if.  lloffbaner,  An/ant;tgrnnkedeT  LofCik,  Ber,  Z-o^t,  §  92,  p.  177.  —  [See  below,    p.  237 

<  24.T     Si;.'warf.  /»i,"M,  }  104  '(  if/  ,  i-d.  JHV).  note  1.  — Ed.] 
K  ie<>e wetter,  (»un</rui  einer  uUgftneinen  Logik. 
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S   T   O    I    C    H   E    I   O    1.    O    G  Y  . 

SECTION    II.— OF   THE    PRODUCTS   OF   THOUGHT 

11.  —  APOPHANTIC 
JUDGMENTS.  — THEIR  QUALITY,  OPPOSITION,  AND   CONVERSION. 

The  first  part  of  our  Inst  Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  doctrine 

of  Judgments,  considered  as  divided  into  Simple 

Recapitulation.  ^^^^^  j^^^^  Conditional ;  Sirai)le  being  exchisively 

Categorical,  Conditional,  either  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive,  or  Hypo- 
thetico-disjunctive.  We  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  Quantity 
of  projjositions,  and,  in  this  respect,  I  stated  that  they  are  either 
Definite  or  Indefinite  ;  the  Definite  comprising  the  two  subordinate 
classes  of  General  or  Universal,  and  of  Singular  or  Individual 
propositions,  while  the  Indefinite  are  correspondent  to  Particular 
j)roi)Ooitions  alone.  In  regard  to  the  terms  definite  and  indefinite^  I 
warned  you  that  I  do  not  apply  them  in  the  sense  given  by  logical 
writers.  With  them.  Indefinite  propositions  denote  those  in  which 
the  quantity  is  not  explicitly  declared  by  one  of  the  designatory 
terms,  cdl,  everij,  some,  many,  etc.  Such  pi'opositions,  however, 
ought  to  be  called  pre-indesignate  [prcB-indesignntce,  aTrpno-Siopio-Tot), 
that  is,  not  marked  out  hy  a  prefix,  —  a  term  better  adajited  to  in<li- 
cate  this  external  accident  of  their  enunciation;  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
these  preindesignate  propositions  are  either  definite  or  indefinite, 
and  quite  as  definite  or  indefinite  in  meaning,  as  if  their  quantity 
had  been  expressly  marked  out  by  the  predesignatory  teims. 

This  being  premised,  I  now  go  on  to  the  next 

Second    division   of  ^  "- 

.ludsments.orthatac-  division  of  Judgments  —  the  division  proceed- 
ooiding  to  their  Qual-  ing  ou  that  ground  which  by  Logicians  has  been 
''^-  called  the  Quality  of  Judgments.     In  itself  the 

term  quality  is  here  a  very  vague  and  arbitrary  expression,  for  we 
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nii^ht,  witli  equal  propriety,  give  tlie  name  of  quality  to  several 
other  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  propositions.  For  example 
the  truth  ur  lalsehood  of  propositions  has  been  also  called  their 
t/u(iit'tf/  :  and  S(inie  logicians  have  even  given  the  name  of  quality 
to  the  ground  of  the  distinction  of  judgments  into  categorical,  hypo- 
thetical, and  disjunctive.  What,  however,  has  been  universally,  if 
not  always  exclusively,  styled  the  quality  of  propositions,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  is  that  according  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed into  Affirmative  and  Negative. 

T  LI.  In  respect  of  their  Quality,  Judgments  are  divided  into 
two   classes.     For  either  the   Subject  and 

Par.  LI.  Judgments,  t-»        t  i  •        i  •  ii 

in  respect  of  their       rredu'ate  may  be  recognized  as  reciprocally 
Quality,  are  Affirma-       containing  and  Contained,  in  the  opposite 

tive  and  Negative.  .    .  .    t,  •  -i      /-^ 

quantities  ot  Extension  and  Comprehen- 
sion ;  or  they  may  be  recognized  as  not  standing  in  this  rela- 
sion.  In  the  former  case,  the  subject  and  predicate  are  affirmed 
of  each  other,  and  the  ])roposition  is  called  an  Affirmative 
(Trporacris  /cara^uTiKT^  or  KarrfyoptK-q,  Judicium  affirm,ativum  or 
2)ositivmn) ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  denied  of  each  other, 
and  the  projiosition  is  called  a  Negative  (Trporao-is  a7roi:{>aTiK-q  or 
areprjTiK-q,  Judicium  neyativum). 

In  tills  paragrajdi,  I  have  enounced  more  generally  than  is  done  by 
logicians  the  relation  of  predication,  in  its  affirmative  and  negative 
pha.ses.     For  their  definitions  only  apply  either  to  the  subject  or  to 

the  predicate,  taken  as  a  whole;  whereas,  since 

Explication.     Gcii-       yyg  y^.^y  indifferently  view  either  the  subject  as 

ernlitv   of   the   defini-  .,  i      i       •  ]    ._•  *       ^i  t      i  ^.i 

■ the  whole  in  relation  to  the   ))redicate,  or  the 

fion  of  predication  in  _  ... 

n<e  paragrnph.  predicate  as  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  subject, 

according  as  we  consider  the  proposition  to  ex- 
press an  intensive  or  to  express  an  extensive  judgment,  —  it  is 
proper  in  our  definition,  whellu  r  of  predication  in  general,  or  of 
affirmation  and  negation  in  ])articular,  to  couch  it  in  such  terms  that 
it  may  indiffi.'renlly  conij)rehend  both  these  classes,  —  both  these 
phases,  of  propositicuis. 

As  examples  of  Affirmative  and  Xegative  ])i'opositions,  the  follow- 
ing may  suffice:  —  A  is  B  —  A  *.s'  7iot  B —  God 

AfTirtnntivean'l  Nee-  ,   '~  .^,  m     t    .  ,      .      7.    ,.  t  ^  c 

.     .,        ...  IS  mere  fu . —  Gad  ts  not  vindictive.     In  an  Af- 

atn  <■  i  ropdtiitloriH.  " 

firmalive  judgment,  tliere  is  a  coiujilete  inclusion 
of  the  suljject  within  the  predicate  as  an  extensive  whole;  or  of 
the  predicate  williin  the  subject  as  an  intensive  whole.  In  Nega- 
tive judgments,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  total  exclusion  of  the 
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subject  from  the  sphere  of  the  predicate  (extensively),  or  of  the 
predicate  from  the  comprehension  of  tlie  subject  (intensively).  In 
affirmative  propositions  there  is  also  distinctly  enounced  through 
what  predicate  the  notion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  thought,  that  is, 
what  predicate  must  be  annexed  to  the  notion  of  the  subject;  in 
negative  propositions,  in  like  manner,  it  is  distinctly  enounced 
through  what  j)redicate  the  notion  of  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
thought,  that  is,  what  predicate  must  be  shut  out  from  the  notion  of 
the  subject.  In  negative  judgments,  therefore,  the  negation  essen- 
tially belongs  to  the  Copula;  ibr  otherwise  all  propositions  without 
distinction  would  be  affirmative.  This,  however,  has  been  a  point 
of  controversy  among  modern  logicians ;  for  many  maintain  that  the 

negation  belongs  to  the  predicate,  on  the  follow- 
That  Negation  does       ing  grounds  :  —  If  the  negation  pertained  to  the 
T   uZ^t  °   '*^,"'^        copula,  there  could  be  no  synthesis  of  the  two 

ula,  held  by  some  logi-  '■  ^ 

cjans.  terms,  —  the  whole  act  of  judgment  would  be 

subverted,  —  while  at  the  same  time  a  non-con- 
necting copula,  a  non-copulative,  is  a  conti-adiction  in  terms.  But 
a  negative  predicate,  that  is,  a  predicate  by  which  something  is 
taken  away  or  excluded  from  the  subject,  involves  nothing  con- 
ti'adictory;  and,  therefore,  a  judgment  with  such  a  predicate  is 
competent.' 

The  opposite  doctrine  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  more  correct. 

For  if  we  place  the  negation  in  the  predicate, 

The  opposite  doctnne       negative  judgments,  as  already  said,  are  not  dif- 

maintaiued  by  the  Au-  ^    ^  •        r-  ^'        a 

ti,or.  lerent   in    form  from  affirmative,  being  merely 

affirmations  that  the  object  is  contained  within 
the  sphere  of  a  negative  predicate,  or  that  a  negative  predicate 
forms  one  of  the*  attributes  of  the  subject.  This,  however,  the 
advocates  of  the  opinion  in  question  do  not  venture  to  assert.  The 
objection  from  the  api^arent  contradiction  of  a  non-connecting  cop- 
ula is  valid  only  if  the  literal,  the  grammatical,  meaning  of  the 
term  copula  be  coextensive  with  that  which  it  is  applied  logically  to 
express.     Bi|t  this  is  not  the  case.    -If  literally  taken,  it  indicates 

only  one  side  of  its  logical  meanins:.     What  the 

True  import  of  the  *  i  ,  .        ,  ,       ,^  .         , 

,    .    ,        ,  word  copula  verv  inadequatelv  denotes,  in  the 

loi];)cal  copula.  -*  •  i  •         ••  ' 

form  of  the  relation  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  a  judgment.      Now,  in  negative  judgments,  this  form 

1  Krug,  Ln^ik,  §  55,  Anm.  3.  —  Ed.    [Com-  Bardili.  Gntndriss  fhr  I'rxten  Logik.  §  12     Der- 

pare  on  the  same  side  Buffier,  Logique,  i.,  §  76  odon,  Lo-riea,  p    642     Ct.  p.  515  el  seq.     Con. 

et  seg.    Bolzano,  Wiessenschaflslehre,  Logik,  vol.  tra  ;  —  Kant,  Logik,  §  22,  Anm.  3.     Bachmann, 

ii,  §§  127, 129, 136     Schulze,  io^ii-,  §  50,  p.  74.  Logik,  ^  8i,  p.  12.7.    Esser,  Logii,  §  59,  p.  115  ] 
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essentially  consists  in  the  act  of  taking  a  part  out  of  a  whole, 
ami  is  as  necessary  an  act  of  thought  as  the  putting  it  in.  The 
notion  of  the  one  contradictory  in  fact  involves  the  notion  of  the 
other.* 

The  controversy  took  its  origin   in   this,  —  that  every  negative 

judgment   can    be  e.vpressed    in    an   affirmative 

Origin  of  the  contro-       f,^,.,,^^  ^.}^p„  ^^^^  negation  is  taken  from  the  cop- 

versy    regarding    the  i  •      Ti  v      ^         rp,  »     . 

place  of  negntion  "''*  '^""  placed  in  the  predicate.    Thus,  A  id  not 

B  may  be  changed  into,  —  A  is  not-H.  The  con- 
trast is  better  expressed  in  Latin,  A  non  est  B  —  A  est  non-B.  In 
fact,  we  are  compelled  in  English  to  borrow  the  Latin  ?wn  to  make 
the  difference  unambiguously  apparent,  saying,  A  is  yion-B,  instead 
of  A  is  not-B.  But  this  proves  nothing;  for  by  this  transposition 
of  tlie  negation  from  the  copula  to  the  predicate,  we  are  also  ena- 
bled to  express  every  affirmative  proposition  through  a  double  nega- 
tion. Thus,  A  is  B,  in  the  affirmative  form  is  equivalently  enounced 
by  A  is  not  non-B  —  A  non  est  noti-B,  in  the  negative. 

This  possibility  of  enunciating  negative  pro])ositions  in  an  affirma- 
tive, and  affirmative  propositions  in  a  negative 

Negative    terms,—       fomi,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  perverse 

how  designated  by  Ar-  ...  »    •  i     9    i 

j^j^jjg  rennemeut  among  logicians.     Aristotle -^  denom- 

inated the  negative  terms,  such  as  non  B,  non 
hojno,  non  albiis,  etc.  ovofxara  dopirrra,  literally,  indefinite  nouns,  Boo- 
thius,^  however,  unhappily  translated  Aristotle's  Greek  term  aofjia- 

Tos  by  the  Latin   infijiitns,  reserving    the  term 
indefijiitus  <to  render   a^6pLaTo<;   as   applied    to 
propositions,  but   of  which  the   notion  is   more   appropriately  ex- 
pressed, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  word  indesignate  [indesignatus), 
or  better  preindesignate  {jyneindesignatus).      The  SchooIuK.'n,  fol- 
lowing Boethius,  thus  called   the  oi/d/u-ara  aopuna 
Hy  the  Schoolmen  />    *    •   ^    ^1  •    .e     -^  1    xi  ^1 

of  Aristotle  nomina  infimta :  and  the  non  tliey 
styled  the  pnrtifMla  infinitans.  Out  of  such  elenients  they  also 
con.>*tructed  J*ropositiones  Infinites ;    that   is,  judgments  in   which 

either  the  subject  or  the  predicatoiwas  a  nega- 
Prnj,ot,tinn^,  infiniK,,      ^j^,g  notiou,  as  Hon-homo  est  viridis,  and  homo 

of     tl»e    fwhoolmen,—  .    .  y.  ■,        ,  ■,  ^^     •  •   i      1 

^j,^^  est   non-viridts,   and    these   they   distinguished 

from  the  simple  negative,  homo  —  non  est  —  vir- 
idis. Herein  Boethius  and  the  schoolmen  have  been  followed  by 
Kant,^  through  the  Wolfian  logicians;  for  he  explains  Infinite  Judg- 

I  Bachmann,  Ln^k,  p  127.  —  Ed  4  Logik,  }  22.    Compare  Wolf,  PAiloi.   R* 

J  D<  Ilfrf.Tflatiorf,  c   2.  —  Kv.  lion.,  }  209.  —  Ed. 

•  In  De  Interpreuuione,  L.  ii.  }  1.     Opera,  p. 
360.  — Ed. 
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liionts  as  those  which  clo  not  sim]ily  inrlicatc,  that  a  subject  is  not 
Contained  under  tlie  spliere  of  a  predicate,  but  tiiat  it  lies  out  of  its 
sphere,  somewhere  in  the  infinite  s|)here.     lie  has  thus  considered 

them  as  combining  an  act  of  negation  and  an 
on  this  point  foi-       ^^^  ^^    affirmation,  inasmuch    as    one    thing  is 

lowed  by  Kant.  -,     •         ■,  •  f 

affirmed  m  them  through  the  negation  of  an- 
othc'r.  In  consequence  of  this  view,  he  gave  them,  after  some 
Woifians,  tlie  name  of  Lbnitath'e,  wliich  lie  constituted  as  a  third 
forui  of  judgments  under  quality,  —  all  propositions  being  thus 
citlu-i-  Artiri native,  Negative,  or  Limitative.  The  whole  question 
touching  tlie  validity  of  the  distinction  is  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence ;  and  consists  merely  in  whether  a  greater  or  less  latitude  is 
to  be  given  to  certain  terms.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  occupy  your 
atten\  /on   by'  entering  on  any  discussion  of  whnt  may  be  urged   in 

refutation  or  defence.  But  if  what  I  ha\'e  al- 
Kant'»three.foiddi-       j.(,.j,-[^.  j,^_^j^,,i  ^^  ^|^g  nature  of  ne<r:,tion  anrl   its 

vision  Ot  Propositions  "       ,  •   i       i  i       i  "" 

unfoundsd.  Connection  with  the  coi)ula,  be  correct,  there  is 

no  ground  for  regarding  limitative  propositions 
as  a  clr^ss  distinct  in  form,  and  coordinate  with  Affirmative  and  Neii- 
ative  judgments.' 

If  we  consider  the  quantity  and  quality  of  judgments  as  com- 
bined, r.here  emerges  from  this  juncture  four  separate  forms  of  prop- 
ositionts,  for  they  are  either  Universal  Affirmative,  or  Universal 
Negative,  Particular  Affirmative,  or  Particular  Negative.  These 
forms,  in  order  to  ficilitate  the  statement  and  analysis  of  the  syllo- 
gism, have  been  designated  by  letters,  and  as  it  is  necessarv  that 
you  should  be  Jamiliar  with  these  symbols,  I  shall  state  them  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

IT  LIT.     In  reference  to  their  Quantity  and  Quality  together, 
Propositions  are  designated  by  the  vowels 

of^^'ropoiitJ^n's^rc"  ^^'  K'  ^^  ^-  ^hc  Universal  Affinnative  are 
cording  to  their  denoted  by  A  ;  the  Universal  JVeffative  by 
Z7nZ:ZT'''"       E  ;    the  J-articidar  Affirmatwe  by  I ;  the 

Particular  Negative  by  O.  To  aid  the 
memory,  these  distinctions  have  been  comprehended  in  the 
following  lines  : 

Asserit  A,  negat  E,  sed  universaliter  ambas, 
Asserit  I,  nej^at  0,  sed  particulariter  ambo.2 

1  Compare  Krug,  Logik,  §  55.    Anm.  2.  —  2  Petrus  Hispanus,  Snmmula:,  Tract,  f.  par- 

Ed.   [Against  the  distinction,  see  Bachmann,  tic.  4,  f.  9.    Cf.  Petrus  Tartaretua;  Expositi* 

Logik,   §    84,  p.   128.      Schulze,    Logik,   {    50  in  Suinmulas,  Tract,  i.  f.  9  b.  — Kv. 
Drobisch,  §  42.1 
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I  may  licrc,  likewise,  sho-\v  you  one,  and  perhaps  the  best,  mode, 
in  which  these  different  forms  can  be  expressed  by  diagrams. 


The  fir?t  employment 
of  ci.'cuiar  diugrams 
in  Io;;ic  improperly 
ascribed  to  Enler.  To 
bf  IViiind  in  Christian 
Weise. 


The  invention  of  this  mode  of  sensualizing  by  circles  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Logic,  is  gencr.illy  given  to  Euler,  who 
omplnyt;  it  in  his  TuCtters  to  a  German  Princesft 
on  different  Matters  of  Physics  and  Philosophy } 
But,  to  s;iy  nothing  of  other  methods,  this  by 
circles  is  of  a  much  earlier  origin.  For  I  find 
it  in  the  ISFucleus  Logicoi  IVeisiance,  which  ap-* 
peared  in  1712;  but  this  was  a  posthumous  publication,  and  the 
author,  Christian  Weise,  who  was  Rector  of  Zittau,  died  in   1708. 

I  may  notice,  also,  that  Lambert's  method  of 
accomplishing  the  same  end,  by  parallel  lines 
of  different  lengths,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Loyic 
of  Alstedius,  published  in  1614,  consequently 
above  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  Lambert's  Neiies  Oryanon-  Of 
Lambert's  originality  there  can,  however,  I  think,  be  no  doubt;  for 
he  was  exceedingly  curious  about,  and  not  ovei'learned  in,  the  his- 
tory of  tlK'se  subsidia,  while  in  his  philoso])hical  cori'espondence 
m.'iny  other  inventions  of  the  kind,  of  far  inferior  interest,  are 
recorded,  l)ut  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  that  of  Alstedius. 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  take  notice  of  another 


Lambert'H  method 
to  be  found  in  Aste- 
diu8. 


1  Panic  ii..I,<'»frc  XXXV..  fd.  Coiimot. — En.  Lnsirm     Syxtfma    Hnrmnnimm    of    Alstedius 

2  A  vcrj'  imjcrf'-ct  dia^'ram  of  tliiH  kind,  (1G14),  p.  395.  Lambert's  diafjrams  (AV»j^.?  Or- 
with  the  linco  of  efjual  lenpth,  In  illiiatration  pannn,  vol  i.  p.  Ill  et  uq.)  are  much  more 
of  the  first  Hyllogintic  figure,  is  given  in  tlie  complete.  — Ed. 
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division  of  Propositions,  made  by  all  logicians — viz.,  into  Pure  and 
Modal.  Pure  propositions  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  catc- 
goncall}  .iHirrned  or  denied  of  the  subject,  simply,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation ;  Modal,  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  categorically  affirmed 

or  denied  of  the  subject,  under  some  mode   or 
Distiuction  of  Pro-       qualifying  determination.     For  example,  —  Alex- 

positions     into     I'ure  ,     "  i    t  >       •         •  <  r  7  * 

and  Modal  andcr  conquered  Darius,  is  a  pure, — jUexaiuier 

conquered  Darius  honorably,  is  a  modal  projio- 

sition.^     Nothing  c^n    be   more   futile  than  this  distinction.      The 

mode  in  such  propositions  is  nothing  more  than 

Tliis  distinction  futile.  -.  _p,,  -,.  , 

a  part  of  the  predicate.  1  he  predicate  may  be 
a  notion  of  any  complexity,  it  may  consist  of  any  number  of  attri- 
butes, of  any  number  even  of  words,  and  the  mere  circumstance 
that  one  of  these  :;ttributes  should  stand  prominently  out  by  itself, 
can  establish  no  difference  in  which  to  originate  a  distinction  of  the 
kind.  Of  the  examples  adduced,  —  the  pure  proposition,  Alexander 
conquered  Darius,  means,  being  resolved,  Alexa?ider  loas  the  con- 
queror of  Darius, —  Alexander  being  the  subject,  icas  the  co]iul.), 
and  the  conqueror  of  Darius  the  predicate.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
modal,  —  Alexander  conquered  Darius  honorably,  and  resolve  it  in 
like  manner,  we  shall  have  Alexander  vias  the  honorable  conqueror 
<f  Darius;  and  here  the  whole  difference  is,  that  in  the  second  the 
predicate  is  a  litle  more  complex,  being  the  honorable  conqueror  of 
Darius,  instead  of  the  conqueror  of  Darius. 

But   logicians,   after    Aristotle,^  have   principally    considered    as 

modal  propositions  those  that  are  modified  by 
iviMon  o      o  a        ^j^^  ^^^^^  attributions  of  Necessitv,  Impossibility, 

Propositions   by    logi-  r~^         •  -r»        •     •  •  tt.  • 

cians.  Modais  as  Contingence,  and  Possibility,  But,  in  regard  to 
involving  the  consid-  these,  the  case  is  precisely  the  same ;  the  mode 
cation  of  the  matter       jg  jnerely  a  part  of  the  predicate,   and  if  so, 

of   a   proposition    are  ,  .  ,  -,      ,  ,  . 

txtra-io  icai  nothing  can  be  more  unwarranted  than  on  this 

accidental,  on  this  extra-logical,  circumstance  to 
establish  a  great  division  of  logical  propositions.  This  error  is  seen 
in  all  its  flagrancy  when  applied  to  practice.  The  discrimination  of 
])ropositions  into  Pure  and  Modal,  and  the  discrimination  of  Modal 
propositions  into  Necessary,  Impossible,  Contingent,  Possible,  and 
the  recognition  of  these  as  logical  distinctions,  rendered  it  impera- 
tive on  the  logician,  as  logician,  to  know  what  matter  was  neces- 
sary, impossible,  contingent,   and    possible.     For   rules   were   laid 

1  These  modais  are  not  acknowledged  by  by  the  Schoolmen.     Compare  Ammonias, /» 

Aristotle,  who  allows  only  the  four  mentioned  De  Interp.,  p.  148  b,  ed.  1546.  —  Ed. 

below.    They  appear,  however,  in  his  Greek  2  De  Interp.,  c.  12.    Compare  Anal.  Prior.,  i 

commentators,  and  from  them  were  adopted  2.  —  Ed. 
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down  in  regard  to  the  various  logical  operations  to  which  ])roposi- 
tions  were  subjected,  according  as  these  were  determined  by  a 
matter  of  one  of  these  modes  or  of  another,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
nw)dal  character  itself  was  not  marked  out  by  any  peculiarity  or 
form  of  expression.     Thus,  to  take  one  of  many  passages  to  the 

same  elFect  in  Whatelv  :  speaking  of  the  quality 

.      Wlmtely  quoted.  .  .   .  ,  -.tt,  ,  ,  .  "n 

01  propositions,  lie  says,  "  U  hen  the  subject  of 
a  proposition  is  a  Common-term,  the  universal  signs  ('  all,  no,  every,') 
are  used  to  indicate  that  it  is  distributed  (and  the  proj)osition  con- 
sequently is  universal) ;  the  j)articular  signs  ('some,  etc.'),  the  con- 
trary. Should  thei'e  be  no  sign  at  all  to  the  common  term,  the 
quantity  of  the  proposition  (which  is  called  an  Indtfinite  juoposi- 
tioii)  is  ascertained  by  the  inatltr;  i.e.,  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  extremes:  which  is  either  Necessary,  Impossible, 
or  Contingent.  In  necessary  and  impossible  matter,  an  Indefinite 
is  understood  as  a  universal;  e.g.,  biids  have  wings;  i.  e.,  all:  birds 
are  not  quadrupeds;  i.  e.,  none :  in  contingent  matter  (ii  e.,  where 
the  terms  jtartly  («.  e.  sometimes)  agree,  and  partly  not),  an  Indefi- 
nite is  understood  as  a  particular ;  e.  g.,  food  is  necessary  to  life  ;  i.  e., 
some  food;  birds  sing;  i.  e..,  some  do;  birds  are  not  carnivorous; 
/.  ('.,  some  are  not,  or  all  are  not." ' 

Now  all  this  proceeds  upon  a  radical  mistake  of  the  nature  and 
domain    of  Looic.      Logic   is   a   purely   formal 

Criticized.  .  -  ,  .  "        „  .  ,  ,.   ,  , 

science;  it  knows  notlung  oi,  it  estabhshes  noth- 
ing'upon,  the  circumstances  of  the  mattei',  to  whicli  its  form  may 

chance  to  be  applied.     To  be  able  to  say  that  a 

On   the    fsupposition  .....  .  .,  , 

.,.,„.    .  ,  tiling  IS  or  necessary,  impossible,  or  continjfent 

that  Lo;»ic  takes  cog-  o  J  i         I  '  pi       " 

iiizaiice  of  f he  ni(,dai-  matter,  it  is  requisite  to  generalize  its  nature 
it)    of    objects,  this       from  an  extensive  observation  ;  and  to  make  it 

ccieiice  cau    have    no         •  i        .  ...i       i       •    •        ^      i  ..i  i    i-^ 

incumbent  on  the  logician  to  know  tlie  modality 

cxiftcncc.  .... 

oi  all  the  objects  to  which  his  science  may  be 
a|i|ilied,  is  at  once  to  declare  tiiat  Logic  has  no  existence;  for  this 
condition  of  its  existence  is  in  every  point  of  view  impossible.  It 
i.>.  impossil)lc  —  1°,  Inasmuch  as  Logic  would  thus  presujipose  a 
kiiouledge  of  the  whole  cycle  (jf  human  science;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble —  2°,  liccause  it  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  determined  what 
things  are  of  necessary  or  contingent,  of  possible  or  impossible  exist- 
ence. Sjieaking  of  things  im|)ossil>]e  in  nature,  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
declared  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  qua<Iruped  could  lay  an  egg,  or 
that  a  quadruped  could  po.s.sess  the  beak  of  a  bird  ;  and,  in  the  age 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  these  propositions  would   have  shown  ae 

I  Elemtnts  o/  Logilcy  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  j  2,  pp.  63,  64. 
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<'oo(l  ;i  title  to  be  reGjarded  as  of  iiin)ossible  matter  as  some  of  tlie 
examples  adduced  by  Dr.  Whately.  The  discovery  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  of  the  Ornithorliynclius,  hovvi'vcr,  turneil  the  iinj)ossibk' 
into  the  actual ;  tor,  in  that  animal,  there  is  found  a  <]uadru|)ed 
which  at  once  lays  an  egg  and  presents  the  bill  of  a  duck.  On  the 
principle,  then,  that  Logic  is  exclusively  convci's.int  about  the  forms 
of  thought,  I  have  rejecttHl  the  distinction  of  j)ropositions  and  syl- 
logisms into  pure  and  modal,  as  extra-logical.  Whatever  cannot  be 
stated  by  A,  B,  C,  is  not  of  logical  impoit ;  and  A,  B,  C,  know 
nothing  of  the  necessary,  impossible,  and  contingent.' 

It  maybe  proper,  however,  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  three 

terms   which   are  used  in  relation   to  Pure  ami 

Exiiianation  of  three       Modal    [(ropositions.      A    ]»roposition    is    called 

urn.s  ii>ed  in  reference       AssevtortJ.,  wheu  it  euounces  what  is  kuowu  as 

to    Ture    and    Modal  i        r»      ?  t  .  i  •  i  • 

I'ropositions  actual ;  l^roocemcitic,  when  it  enounces  what  is 

known  as  possible  ;  Apodeictic  or  Demo)iMra- 
tive,  when  it  enounces  what  is  known  as  necessarv.^ 

The  last  point  of  view  in  which  judgmciits  are  considered,  is  their 

Relation  to  each  other.     In  respect  of  these  rela- 

ihird   Division   of       tioiis,  propositions  havc  obtained  from  Logicians 

Judgments — Relation  .       ,  i  •    i      i 

to  each  other.  particular  nauics,  which,  however,  cannot  be  un- 

derstood without  at  the  same  time  regarding  the 
matter  which  the  judgments  contain.  As  the  distinctions  of  Judg- 
ments and  of  Concepts  are,  in  this  respect,  in  a  great  measure  analo- 
gous, both  in  name  and  nature,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dictate 
them. 

When  the  matter  and  form  of  two  judgments  are  considered  as 
the  same,  they  are  called  Identical,  Convertible, 
^^j  w  gments      enti-       j^jgifal  ov  £Jqi(ivcdent   {propositiones  idejitic^e, 
pares,  conv€rtibiles,ceqmpollentiis)\  on  the  oppo- 
Different.  site  alternative,  they  are  called   Different  {pr. 

diversely).     If  considei-ed  in  certain  respects  the 
Relatively  Identical.       Same,  in  others  different,  they  are  called  Bela- 
tively  Idendcal,  jSimilar,  or   Cognate  {p>r.  rela- 
tive  identicce,  similes,  affi,nes,.cognat(je).      This   resemblance    may 
be  either  in  the  subject  and  com])rehension,  or  in  the  predieate  and 

extension.     If  they  have  a  similar  subject,  their 
isparae.  predicates  are  Disparate  (disparata),  if  a  simi- 

Disjuncf.  ^'i''  I'redicate,  their  subjects  are   Disjwid  {dis- 

juncta). 

1  See  i)wcMMtons,  p.  145  <■«««?.  — Ed.    [Com-      Loipk,  }  19.  p.  72,  and  §  23,  p.  79;  Schulza, 
pare  Bachmann,  Logik,  §  73,  p.  115;  Richter,      Logik,  §  52,  p.  78.] 

2  Kant,  Logik,  §  30  —  Ed. 
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"When  two  judgments  differ  merely  in  their  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, and  the  one  is,  therefore,  a  ])articular,  the 

Sub-alteruaiit.  ,  ,     .  •  -i         ^  -i         ■<•  i 

otiicr  a  general,  they  are  said  to  be  suborciinated, 
and   their  relation   is  called    Suhordinatioi)    (suhordinatio).      The 

subordinating  {ov  as  it  might,  ])erhaps,  be  more 

Subalteruate.  T   i       i  ^7  \   •     t  .    • 

properly  styled,  the  siiperora mate)  juiigment,  is 
called  the  Suhalternant  {subcdternans) ;  the  subordinate  judgment 
IK  called  the  Subidternate  {subalternatiiin). 

When,  of  two  or  more  judgments,  the  one  affirms,  the  other  de- 
nies, and  wlien  they  are  thus  reciprocally  differ- 
j)ppoMfionofJudg.       ^^^^  jij  quality,  they  are  said  to  be   Opiwsed  or 

Conflictire  (pr.  opposita',  avrtKct'/^icrat),  and  their 
relation,  in  this  respect,  is  called  Opposition,  {oppositio).     This  op- 
position is  either  that  of  Contradiction  or  Re- 
(.ontra  iction.  pugiiance    (cotitradictio,    di^Tct^afn;),    or   that   of 

Contrariety  (contrarietas,  ivavTioTrji). 

If  neither  contradiction  nor  contrariety  exists,  the  judgments  are 

called  Congruent  (/)?*.  congruentei^^  consonantea^ 

gru  u        u  g        consentientes).     In  regard  to  this  last  statement, 

you  will   find  in   logical  books,  in  general,'  that 

Subcomrary  opposi-       Jj^^.,.^.  j^  ^^^  opposition  of  what  are  called  Sub- 

contraries  (subcontraria),  meaning  by  these  par- 
ticular propositions  of  different  quality,  as,  for  example,  some  A  are 
B,  some  A  are  not  B ;  or,  some  men  are  learned,  some  men  are 
not  learned ;  and  they  are  called  Siibcontraries,  as  they  stand  sub- 
ordinated to  the  universal  contrary  propositions,  —  All  A  are  B,  no 
A  is  B ;  or,  All  men  are  learned,  no  man  is  learned.     But  this  is  a 

mistake,  there  is  no  opposition  between  Subcon- 
vjon**'  a  real  oppooi-       trarics ;  for  both  may  at  once  be  maintained,  as 

both  at  once  must  be  true  if  the  some  be  a  nega- 
tion oi  (ill.  They  cannot,  however,  both  be  false.  The  opposition 
in  this  case  is  only  apparent;^  and  it  was  probably  only  laid  down 
from  a  love  of  symmetry,  in  order  to  make  out  the  opposition  of  all 
the  comers  in  the  square  of  Opposition,  which  you  will  find  in 
almost  everv  work  on  Louie. 


1  El'mrnti  of  Lngik,  by  Dr.  Whately,  part  Coniwiincfnsi*  iVota  I.og'ifa,  Tract  iii.  Disp.iii., 
ii.  chup.  ii.  S  3,  p.  68,  3<1  edit.  But  t*ee  Scheib-  S  2,  P-  124,  edit.  1711.  Kant  expressly  rejects 
ler.  C>p,T»  Ijiiiir/,^  I'arK  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  487,  cd.  Siibcuiilrariety,  Lot^ik,  S  f>0,  Anm.  Compare 
1606.  L'Iricb,  [InMii.  Lou.  «'  I>Ul,  S  183,  p.  Krug,  Log/i,  J  64,  Aiitn.  4  ISraniss,  Grun/Jrixs 
190.  —  Ed.]  der    Logik,   p.   105.     Deiiziuger,   Institutionex 

2  For  wbicli  reacori  Aristotle  deKcribes  it  as  Lri^ca:,  vol.  ii.  5  713,  ji.  1.38.  Caramiiel,  p  33 
an  oppt^itioti  in  language,  but  not  in  reality.  [Kationalis  el  Realis  Philosofjhia,authorc  loanne 
Anal.  Prior.,  ii.  15.  —  Ed.  (Compare  Fonseca,  Caramuel  Lobkowilz.  S.  Tli.  Lovaniensi  Doetorc^ 
InMil.   Dialect.,  L.  iii.  c.  C,   p.  129,  ed.   1%4.  Abbale  Mtlrustmi,  Lovanii,  1642.  —  Ed  J 
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Finally,  various  relations  of  judgments  arise  from  what  is  called 
their  Conversion.     When  the  subject  and  predi- 

Conversion   of  I'm-  ^^^^  j^^  ^  CatOgoriCMl    proposition   (for  to    this  \V(! 

positions.  ■•      •  •  i  •  i      i 

now  limit  our  consi  :er;;li(>ii)  are  transposed,  the 
proposition  is  said  to  be  converted  ;  the  j>roposition  given  and  its 
product  are  both  called  the  j>idicia  converaa;  the  relation  itself  of 
recijjrocation  in  whic-h  the  judgments  stand  is  called  Conversion, 
sometimes    Ohversion  and    Transposition  (reciprocatio,  conversio, 

obversio,  transposition  /xcrti^eai?,  /xeTtt/JoA.?;,  dvncr- 
lunns  employed  to       Tpcf^rj).      The   given    proposition    is    called    the 

ileiiote     the     orin[iiial  /-^  ,7  /^  ,  .      j.    .  ... 

Converted  or    Converse   I  indicium,   prorwsit  o, 

and  converted  propo-  _  •'  . 

sjtiui,  prcejacens,  conversum,  conversa)  ;  the  other,  into 

which  it  is  converted,  the  Converting  {Jtid., 
jyrop.,  convertens).  There  is,  however,  much  ambiguity,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  in  the  terms  commonly  employed  by  Logicians  to  des- 
ignate the  two  pro[t<)sitions,  —  that  given,  and  that  the  })roduct  of 
the  logical  elaboration.  The  ^jjre/acew^  and  subjacent  may  pass,  but 
they  have  been  very  rarely  employed.  The  term  p>rop>ositio  cojt- 
versa,the  converse  or  converted  judgment,  specially  for  the  original 
proposition,  is  worse  than  ambiguous ;  it  is  applied  generally  to  both 
judgments;  it  may,  in  fact,  more  appropriately  denote  tlie  other,  — 
its  ])roduct,  —  to  which  indeed  it  has,  but  through  a  blunder,  been 
actually  applied  by  Aldrich,^  and  he  is  followed,  of  course,  by 
Whately.  The  original  proposition  ought  to  be  called  the  Convert- 
end  or  Co7wertible  {pr.  convertenda,  convertibilis)?  The  term  Con- 
verting (convertens)  employed  for  the  proposition,  the    product  of 

conversion,  marks  out  nothing  of   its    peculiar 
character.      I  he  expression  pr.  exposita,  a\>]>hea 

Its  use  by  Aldrich  er-  ,  .  ^  .1  u  >     i  i 

loiieous.  by  Aldrich,^  without  a  word  of  comment,  to  this 

judgment,  is  only  another  instance  of  his  daring 
Ignorance  ;  for  the  phrase  pr.  exjjosita  had  nothing  to  recommend 
it  in  this  relation,  and  was  employed  in  a  wholly  different  meaning 
by  logicians  and  mathematicians.*    In  this  error  Aldrich  is  followed 

1  Rudimenta  Logirfr,  L.  i.  c.  ii.  cians,  to  denote  the  selection  of  an  individual 

2  [So  Noldius,  p.  263,  [Logica  Recognita,  Haf-  instance  whose  qualities  may  be  perceived  by 
ni<e,  1766.  —  Ed.]  sense  {fKTi^ffat,  expontre,  objicere  semui),  in 

■1  Crakauthorpc,  Sanderson,  and  Wallis  [de-  order  to  prove  a  general  relation  between  no- 
nominate  the  original  proposition  pr.  con-  tions  apprehended  by  the  intellect.  This 
versa,  its  \)roduct  pr.  convertens.  See  Crakan-  method  is  used  by  Aristotle  in  proving  the 
thorpe,  Ln^ira.  L.  iii.  c.  10,  p.  179,  ed  1677.  conversion  of  propositions  and  the  reduction 
Sanderson,  Logica,  L.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  76,  ed.  1741.  of  syllogisms.  See  Annl.  Prior  .  i.  2;  i.  6;  i.  8. 
Wallis,  Insiiiutio  Logicrr,  L.  ii.  c.  7,  p  113,  The  instance  selected  is  called  the  cxpositum. 
edit.  1729.  Wallis  also  usesyr.  ronvertenJa  as  {rh  fKTe^sV);  and  hence  singular  prbpo.-itions 
a  synonym  for  pr.  mnversa.  —  Ed  ]  and  syllogisms  are  called  expositor;/.    Compare 

*  The  term  expedition  (ex^fffij)  is  employed  Facius  on  Annl.  Pr.,  i.  2,  and  Sir  W.  Hamil' 

by  Aristotle,  and  by  most  subsequent  logi-  ton's  note,  Rei(Ps  Works,  p.  696. —Ed. 
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by  Wliately,  \\  lu),  like  liis  able  predecessor,  is  wholly  unversed  in 
the  literature  ami  language  of  Logic. 

Tiie  logicians  after  Aristotle  have  distinguished  two,  or,  as  we  may 
take  it,  tlirce,  or  even  four,  species  of  Conver- 

Species  of  Conver-         sion 
fioii  distiiiguislied  bv  ,  ,  .    ,      . 

logicians.  "^^   -'^ ''®  nrst,  whicli  is  called  Simple  ov  I^ure 

Conversion  (conversio  simjAex,  tois  opoLs-npo';  iav- 
rrjv,  Aristotle,  i.  e.,  cum  ternii)iU  j'eciprocatin),^  is  when  tlie  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  two  judgments  are  the  same.  It  liol^ls  in  Uni- 
versal Negative  and  Particular  Affirmative  propositions. 

2.  The  sccoikI,  which  is  called  Conversion  htj  Accident  {c.  jier  a:- 
cideng^  iv  fiip^L,  Kara  /xepos,  Aristotle),  is  when,  the  quality  remaining 
unaltered,  the  quantity  is  reduced.  It  holds  in  Universal  Affirma- 
tives. These  two  are  the  species  of  tlie  conversion  of  propositions 
acknowledged  by  all ;  they  are  evolved  by  Aristotle,  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  his  treatise  On  JSnouncement^  but  in  the  sec- 
oml  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  Prior  Analytics.^ 

3.  The  third,  wliich  is  called  Conversion  by  Contraposition  (^c. 
\Kir  oppositioneni,  c.  per  contra  p>ositionein,  both  by  Boethius,'^  con- 
traposition u.vTUTTpo(i>Tj  (Tvv  ui'Ti^eVei,  Alexander),'  is  when,  instead  of 
the  subject  and  predicate,  the  quantity  and  quality  remaining  the 
same,  there  is  pLaced  the  contradictory  of  each.  This  holds  in  Uni- 
versal Affirmatives,  and  most  logicians  allow  it  in  Particular  Nega- 
tives. It  is  commemorated  by  Aristotle  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  2hpics :  it  is  there  called  the  inverse  consecution 

from  contradictions. 
I  shall  liere  mention  to  you  some  iiniemonic  verses  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  conversion  is  expressed. 

Miiomonic  verses  ex-  i  o     i^  t  •  t-      -^     i    ^       ...i 

1  .  Jicganlmg    conversion   as    limited  to  the 

pressing  conversion.  .  '^  °. 

Simple  and  Accidental,  and  excluding  altogether 
Contraj^osition,  we  have  tlie  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  following 
verses, 

1  ToTj  Spots  hvTiffrpftptiv^  Anril.  Pr.,  i.  2,  logismo  Categorico,L.  i.,  p.  u'il-   ThuH  eon i-rrxio 

I  f.,  when  cuch  term  U  the  exact  equivalent  i»  divided  primarily  into  r.  simplex  and  c.  p  /• 

of  the   other.     .See  TrendelcnburK,  EUimnta  conlrapo.silionew .     Ari.stotle  does  not  use   iv 

Lo-4.  Ariu.,  iU;  In  />  Amnm,  ],.  408;  Wait/.,  '^•P".  ««  subswjuent  loRicians,  for  c.  diminvln. 

Ill  Ami.  Or",    viil.  i   1)  37.3  Ed.  llcu.sesit  mainly  for  particular  in  opposition 

'-' (l«o.;thlu8  seems   the  first   who  gave   the  U>  uuiv.rsul.    (Sen  Anal:  Prior,  i.  2,  i  i.)    Tlicy 

name  of  Conversio  prr  AcdJfni.     AVIIli  him  it  a""''  "'"^  "'>•"";?  ''i  <'"''•  u-^«  of  f'e  words  arri. 

Is  properly  both  Ampliatlvc  and  Restrictive  '''"'"'  »"''  vriM-] 

(So  Kidiper,  De   S<,„u  V.ri  el   Falsi,  pp.  2.50,  3  /„,,„^„,,£o  ^  Syllogiimos  Categories,  and 

a03,  2d  e<Iit  ,  1722.     Fl.cher  Lo^ik,  p.  108.)    It  ^^  Syllogismo  Categorico,  L.  i.  -  Ed. 
i"  oppfiK^d  as  a  consjiecies  to  r..  genfralis,  and 

both  are  Sfiecies  of  c.  simplex,  which  is  op-  4  In  Anal.  Prior.,  £  10  b,  edit.  Aid.  1620.- 

poged  to  Contrapoeltion.    See  Opera,  De  SyU  Ed. 
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E,  I,  simpliciter  vertendo,  signa  manebunt; 
Ast  A  cura  vertis,  signa  minora  cape.i 

O  is  not  convertible. 

2".  Aflinitting  Contraposition  as  a  legitimate  species  of  conver- 
sion, tlie  wliolo  doctrine  is  embodied  in  the  following  verses  by 
Petrus  liispanus : 

F  E  c  I  (F  E  s  I)  simpliciter,  convertitur  E  v  A  (E  p  A)  per  Accid. 
Ast  0  (A  c  0)  per  Contrap.;  sic  fit  conversio  tota.2 

Or,  to  condense  the  three  kinds  of  conversion  with  all  the  propo- 
sitions, prejacent  and  subjacent,  in  a  single  line: 

"ECCE,   TIBI,  Simp.;    ArMI  —  GER08,  ^CC.  ,•    ArMA,   BONO,   Coilt."  ^ 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  make  you  acquainted  with  certain  dis- 

^  tinctions  of  judgments  and  propositions,  wliich, 

Dii^tinction  of  Pro-       tliough  not  stHctly  of  a  logical  character,  it  is 

po.'itioiis    not   strictly  -     .  ,      ,  i         i  i'    i  r 

:  of  importance  •  that    you   should    be    aware   oi. 

"Considered  in   a  material   j^oiut  of   view,  all 
judgments  are,  in  the  first  place,  distinguished  into  Theoretical  and 

Practical.     Theoretical  are  such  as  declare  that 

Ti,e.„eticaiandPrac-       ^  Certain  character  belongs  or  does  not  belong 

to  a  cei-tain  object;  Practical,  snch  as  declare 

..lat  something  can  be  or  ought  to  be  done,  —  brought  to  bear." 

"Theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  judgments,  are  either  Lidemort- 

strahle^  when  they  are  evident  of  themselves  — 

Indemonstrable  and       ^^.^^^^^  ^.         ^^  ^^^^  require,  and  when  thev  are. 

Demonstiable.  ,r.  n  ■>  -r\  ~      u 

incapable  of  proof:  or  they  are  Demonstrable, 
when  they  are  not  immediately  apparent  as  true  or  false,  but  require 
some  external  reason  to  establish  their  truth  or  falsehood." 

"Indemonstrable  propositions  are  absolute  principles  {apxa-i, prin- 
cipia);  that  is,  from' which  iii  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
science,  cocrnitions  altosjether  ceit.iin  not  onlv  are,  but  must  be 
derived.  Demonstrable  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  at 
best,  constitute  only  relative  principles;  that  is,  such  as,  themselves 
requiring  a  higher  principle  for  their  warrant,  may  yet  afford  the 
basis  of  sundry  other  propositions." 

1  [Given  by  Cliauvin,  Lex  Phil.,y.  Convenio.  Tartaretus,  Expositio  in  Summulas  Petri  His- 

Denziiiger,  Institutiones  Logicce,  ii.  140.]  pani,  Tract,  i.,  f.  9  b.  — Ed.] 

-  Sec    Petrus    Hispanus,   p.   9,  [SummiiliB, 

Tract,  i.,  partic.  4,  f.  9,  ed    1505.    Cf.  Petrus  3  [Higpanus,  SummuUe,  I.  c.    Cbauriu,  I.  c] 
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"If  the  iinleinonstrnblc  propositions  be  of  a  theoretical  character, 

they  are  called  Axioms/  if  of  a  practical  charac- 

I  Axiom,  and  Postu-       ^^,.^  Postulates.      The  former  are  princii)les  of 

iintnediate  certainty;  the  latter,  principles  of 
immediate  application." 

"Demonstrable  proi)Ositions,  if  of  a  theoretical  nature,  are  called 

Theorems  {theorcmatci) ;  if  of  a  practical,  Pro' - 

i.ooremsnn     ro  -       i^yns  {jvoUeiiuita).     The  former,  as  propositions 

of   a    mediate    certainty,    require    proof;    they, 

therefore,  consist  of  a  Th'^.^is  and  its  Demonstration/  the  latter,  as 

of  mediate  application,  sapi)Ose  a  Question  (qucestio)  and  its  Soln- 

tion  (resolutio)." 

"As  species  of  the  foregoing,  there  are,  likewise,  distinguished 
Corollaries    Iconsectaria,    corollaria),   that    is. 

Corollaries.  .   .  i  •    i      /i  •   i 

propositions  wluch  now,  witliout  a  new  proof, 
out  of  theorems  or  postulates  previously  demonstrated.     Proposi- 
tions whose  validity  rests  on  observation  or  ex- 
Experimentai  Propo-       ,,e,.in,ent  ai'c  called  Experiential,  Experimental 

eitioDS. 

propositions  {em^jnremata,  experientice,  experi- 
menta).     Hypotheses,  that  is,  propositions  which  are  assumed  with 

})robability,  in  order  to  explain  or  prove  some- 

II  Vni>t1l6&C8 

thing  else  which  cannot  otherwise  be  explained 
or  proved.     Lemmata,  that  is,  propositions  borrowed  from  anotlier 

science,  in  order  to  serve  as  subsidiary  proposi- 

tions  in  the  science  of  which  we  treat,  l^inally, 
Scholia,  that  is,  propositions  which  only  serve  as  illustrations  of 

what  is  considered  in  chief.     The  clearest  and 

.Scholia.  .  1  r    ii 

most  a)»])ropriate  examples  oi  these  various 
'kinds  of  propositions  are  given  in  mathematics."' 

1  Esser,   Logic,  §   79,  pp.  147,  148. —  Ed.    [Compare  Krug,  Z.off//fc,  §§  67,  68] 


LECTURE     XV. 

STOICHEIOLOaY. 

SECTION    II.— OF   THE    PRODUCTS   OF    THOUGHT 

III— THE   DOCTRINE    OF   REASONINGS. 

REASONING  IN  GENERAL— SYLLOGISMS-  THEIR  DIVISIONS  AC- 
CORDING  TO    INTERNAL  FORM. 

» 

Is  my  last  Lecture,  I  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments, 
and  now  proceed  to  that  of  Reasonings. 

"When  the  necessity  of  the  junction  or  separation  of  a  certain 

subject-notion  and  a  certain  predicate  notion  is 
The  act  of  reasoning       ^^^^  manifest  from  the  nature  of  tlicse  notions 

themselves;  but  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  they  must  be  thought  as  inclusive,  or 
as  exclusive  of  each  other,  —  in  this  case,  Ave  find  ourselves  in  a 
state  of  doubt  or  indecision,  from  our  ignorance  of  which  of  the 
two  contradictory  predicates  must  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  doubt  can  be  dissipated,  —  this  ignorance  can  be 
removed,  only  in  one  way,  —  only  by  producing  in  us  a  necessity 
to  connect  with,  or  disconnect  from,  the  subject  one  of  the  i .  - 
pugnant  predicates.  And  since,  ex  hypothesis  this  necessity  does 
not  —  at  least,  does  not  iuimediately  —  arise  from  the  simple  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  itself,  or  of  the  predicate  in  itself,  or  of  both 
tocrether  in  themselves,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  derived  from  some 
external  source,  —  and  derived  it  can  only  be,  if  derived,  from  some 
other  knowledge,  which  affi)rds  us,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  the 
removal  of  the  doubt  originally  harbored.  But  if  tliis  knowledge 
has  for  its  necessary  consequence  the  removal  of  the  original  doubt, 
this  knowledge,  must  stand  to  the  existing  doubt  in  the  relation  of 
a  general  rule;  and,  as  every  rule  is  a  judgment,  it  will  constitute  a 
general  proposition.  But  a  general  rule  does  not  simply  and  of 
itself  reach  to  the  removal  of  doubt  and  indecision ;  there  is  re- 
quired, and  necessarily  required,  over  and  above  this  further  knovxd- 
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cilge — that  the  rule  has  really  an  application,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  tliat  the  iloubt  really  stands  under  the  general  proposition,  as 
a  ease  which  can  be  decided  by  it  as  by  a  general  rule.  But  when 
the  general  rule  has  been  discovered,  and  when  its  api^Iication  to 
the  doiibt  has  likewise  been  recognized,  the  solution  of  the  doubt 
iniineiliatelv  follows,  and  therewith  the  deteruiiiiation  of  which  of 
the  contradictory  predicates  must  or  must  not  be  affirmed  of  the 
subject;  and  this  determination  is  ac-companied  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  necessity  or  absolute  certainty."  ^     A  simple  example  will 

place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light.     AYhen  the 

Ilnstrated  bv  an  ex-  .•  n  ^\  i  •      i.  •         •  i  -^i 

notion  of  the  suoiect  twui  is  Gfiven  alontj  with 

Muple  •'  _  °  ° 

the  contradictory  predicatesy'/'ee  agent  and  neees- 
Mtnj  ftf/ent,  there  arises  the  doubt,  with  which  of  these  contradic- 
tory pretlicates  the  subject  is  to  be  connected  ;  fur,  as  contradictory, 
they  cannot  both  be  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and,  as  contradictory, 
the  one  or  the  otiier  must  be  so  affirmed;  in  other  words,  I  doubt 
whether  man  be  a  free  agent  or  not.  The  notion  man^  and  the 
repugnant  notions  free  agent  and  necessary  agent,  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, affijrd  a  solution  of  the  doubt;  and  I  must  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover some  other  notion  which  will  enable  me  to  decide.  Now, 
taking  the  predicate  free  agent,  this  leads  me  to  the  closely  con- 
nected notion  tnorally  responsible  agent,  which,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  I  otherwise  know  to  be  nccess;;rily  a  free  agent,  I  thus  obtain 
the  proposition,  Eoery  morally  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent. 
But  this  proposition  does  not  of  itself  contain  the  solution  of  the 
doid>t ;  for  it  may  still  be  asked.  Does  the  notion  morally  resp>onsible 
(tgent  constitute  a  predicate  which  appertains  to  the  notion  of  m,an, 
the  subject?  This  question  is  satisvied,  if  it  is  recognized  that  the 
notion  m.an  involves  in  it  the  notion  of  a  morally  responsible  agent. 
I  can  then  say,  Man  is  a  m.orally  responsible  agent.  These  two 
jtropositions  being  thus  formed  and  applie<l  to  tlie  subsisting  doubt, 
the  removal  of  this  doubt  follows  of  itself^  and,  in  place  of  the 
]»revious  indecision,  whether  man  be  a  free  agent  or  not,  there  fol- 
lows, with  the  consciousness  of  necessity  or  absolute  certainty,  the 
connected  judgment  that  Man  is  also  a  free  agent.  The  whole 
process  —  the  whole  series  of  judgments  —  will  stand  thus: 

Every  morally  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent ; 
Man  in  a  morally  rfsponxilih;  agent ; 
Therefore,  wan  ts  a  free  agent. 

Let  US  consider  in  what  relation  the  different  constituent  parts  of 

1  Ecser,  Lftgik,  J  82,  p.  163. 
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this  process  stand  to  each  other.     It  is  evident  that  the  whole  jjn> 

cess  consists  of  three  notions  and  their  mutual 

The  example  given       rchulons.      The  three   notions  are,  free  agent^ 

is  a  Ueasoning  in  the       responsible  agent,  and  man.     Their  mutual  rela- 

■whole    of    Extension,  .  ,,     ,  /•       i      i  -i  ,  i       i     i 

tion&  are  all  those  oi  M'liole  and  part,  and  whole 

:.nil     may     be     repre-  _  i  ' 

soiited  by  three  Circles.       and  part  in  the  quantity  of  extension  ;  for  the 

notion  free  agent  is  seen  to  contain  under  it  the 
notion  responsible  agent,  and  the  notion  resjyonsihle  agent  to  contain 
under  it  the  notion  man.  Thus,  these  three  notions  are  like  three 
circles  of  three  various  extensions  severally,  contained  one  within 
another;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  jtrocess  by  which  we  recognize 
that  the  narrowest  notion,  man,,  is  containe<i  under  the  wi<lest 
notion,  respo7isible  agent,  is  i)recisely  the  same  by  Avhicli  we  slioulil 
recognize  the  inmost  circle  to  be  contained  in  the  outmost,  it  we 
were  only  supposed  to  know  the  relation  of  these  together  by  theii 
relation  to  the  middle  circle.     Let  ABC  denote  ^ 

the  three  circles.  Now,  ex  hypothesi,  we  know, 
and  only  know,  that  A  contains  B,  and  that  B  con- 
tains C;  but  as  it  is  a  self-evident  principle,  that  a 
part  of  the  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  we  cannot, 
with  our  knowledge  that  B  contains  C,  and  is  con- 
tained in  A,  avoid  recognizing  lli.it  C  is  contained  in  A.  Tliis  is 
precisely  the  case  with  the  three  notions — free  agent,  responsible 
agent,  man ;  not  knowing  the  relation  between  the  notions  free 
agent  and  tnan,  but  knowing  that  free  agent  contained  under  it 
responsible  agent,  and  that  responsible  agent  contained  under  it 
man,  we,  upon  the  principle  that  the  part  of  a  ])art  is  a  part  of  the 
whole,  are  compelled  to  think,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
free  agent  contains  under  it  man.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  pro- 
cess shown  in  the  example  adduced  is  a  mere  recognition  of  the 
relation  of  three  notions  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  —  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  of  two  of  these  notions  to  each  other  being  not 
given  immediately,  but  obtained  through  our  knowledge  of  their 
relation  to  the  third. 

But  let  us  consider  this  process  a  little  closer.     The  relations  of 
the  three  notions,  in    the    above   example,    are 

The  reasoning   of      those  givcTi  in   the  quantity  of  Breadth  or  Ex- 
Kxtension     may    be       tension.      But   every   notion    has   not   only  an 

exhibited  in  Compre-  .,,.,.  _ 

hension  -  thi8  iiius-       I^xtcnsive,  but   likewise  an  Intensive,  quantity, 
trated.  — not  Only  a  quantity  in  breadth,  but  a  quan- 

tity in  depth;  and  tliese  two  quantities  stand  to 
each  other,  as  we  have  seen,^  always  in  a  determinate  ratio,  —  the 

1  See  above,  p.  104.  —  Ed. 
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ratio  of  inversion.  It  would,  therefore,  appear,  a  priori,  to  be  a 
necessary  presumption,  that  if  notions  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
each  other  in  tlie  one  quantity,  they  must  bear  a  counter  relation  to 
each  other  in  the  otlier  quantity  ;  consequently,  that  if  we  are  able, 
under  the  quantity  of  extension,  to  deduce  from  the  relations  of 
two  notions  to  a  third  their  relation  to  each  other,  a  correspondent 
evohition  must  be  competent  of  the  same  notions,  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension.  Let  us  try  whetlier  this  theoretical  presumption 
be  w.irranteil  a  posteriori,  and  by  experiment,  and  whether,  in  tlie 
example  given,  the  process  can  be  inverted,  and  the  same  result 
obtained  with  the  same  necessity.  That  example,  as  in  extension, 
was  : 

All  responsible  agents  are  free  agents; 

But  man  is  a  responsible  agent; 

Therefore,  man  is  a  free  agent. 

In  otlicr  words,  —  the  notion  responsible  agent  is  contained  under 
Xhe  wolxon  free  agent ;  but  the  notion  man  is  contained  under  the 
notion  responsible  agent;  therefore,  on  the  principle  that  the  part 
of  a  part  is  a  ]i;irt  of  the  whole,  the  notion  man  is  also  contained 
under  the  woXx'.iw  free  agent.  Now,  on  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
rehition  of  the  two  quantities,  we  must,  if  Ave  would  obtain  the 
same  result  in  the  comprehensive  which  is  here  obtained  under  the 
extensive  quantity,  invert  t'.e  wliole  process,  that  is,  the  notions 
which  in  extension  are  wholes  become  in  comprehension  parts,  and 
the  notions  Avliidi  in  the  former  are  parts,  become  in  the  latter 
wholes.  Thus  the  notion  free  agent.,  which,  in  the  example  given, 
was  the  greatest  whole,  becomes,  in  the  counter  process,  the  small- 
est ]iart,  and  the  notion  wan.,  which  was  the  smallest  part,  now 
becomes  the  greatest  whole.  The  notion  responsible  agent  remains 
the  middle  quantity  or  notion  in  both,  but  its  relation  to  the  two 
other  notions  is  reversed  ;  what  was  formerly  its  ))nrt  being  now 
its  whole,  what  was  foi'uierly  its  whole  being  now  its  part.  The 
process  will,  therefore,  be  thus  explicitly  enounced  : 

The  notion  man  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  responsible  agent  ; 
But  the  notion  responsilde  a(,ent  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  free  agent ; 
Ther'fore,  on  the  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  the  notion  vian 
alw  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  free  agent. 

Or,  in  common  language  : 

Man  is  a  responsible  agent ; 

But  a  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent ; 

Therefore,  man  is  a  free  agent. 
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This  reversed  process,  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  gives,  it  i.s 
evident,  the  same  result  as  it  gave  in  the  quantity  of  extension. 
For,  on  the  supposition,  that  we  did  not  immediately  know  that  the 
notion  man  comprelienrled  free  agent,  but  recognized  that  man 
comprehended  responsible  agent,  and  that  responsible  agent  com- 
prehended free  agent,  we  necessarily  are  compelled  to  think,  in  the 
ivent  of  "his  /ec/jgni'ion,,  ihat  ihe  nciioi:  tna^  comprehends  the 
notion  free  agent. 

It  is  only  necessary  further  to  observe,  that  in  the  one  process,  — 
that,  to  wit,  in  e?:tension,  the  copula  is,  means  is 

The  copula  in  ex-  contained  under,  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  means 
tension  and  compre-       comprehends  in.     Thus  the  proposition,  —  6=oc^ 

hciision    of  a  counter  .  *       ' 

m^.a„i„g.  is  mercifid,  viewed  as  in  the  one  quantity,  sig- 

nifies God  is  contained  under  merciful,  that  is, 
the  notion  God  is  contained  under  the  notion  merciful;  viewed  as 
in  the  other,  means,  —  God  comprehends  merciful,  that  is,  the  notion 
(rod  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  merciful. 

Now,  this  process  of  thought  (of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  you  a  general  notion)  is  called  Reasoning;  but  it  has,  like- 
wise, obtained  a  variety  of  other  designations.  The  definition  of 
this  process,  with  its  principal  denominations,  I  shall  include  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

\  LITl.  —  Keasoning   is  an   act  of  mediate  comparison    or 

Judgment;    for   to  reason  is  to   recognize 

Par.  Liii.  Definition       ti^j^^  ^^q  HotioHS  Stand  to  cach  other  in  the 

of      the      process     of  .       . 

Reasoning,  with  the  relation  ot  a  whole  and  its  parts,  through 
principal    denomina-       a  recognition,  that  these  notions  severally 

tions    of  process  and  i    •         i  i       •  i  .     ,        ^ 

product.  Stand  m  the  same  relation  to  a  third.     Con- 

sidered as  an  act,  Reasoning,  or  Discourse 

of  Reason  (to  X'lyi^eaSai,  X'jyicrfx.6i,  Sidvota,  to  SiavoeLaS^ai),]^,  like- 
wise, called  the  act  or  process  of  Argumentatioji  {argumenta- 
tionis),  of  Ratiocination  (ratioci?iationis),  of  Inference  or 
Illation  (i/ferendi),  of  Collecting  (colligendi),  of  Coyichiding 
(concludendi),  of  /Syllogising  (tov  a-vXXoylCeo-^ai,  l)arbarously 
sxjllogisandi).  The  terra  Reasoning  is,  likewise,  given  to  the 
product  of  the  act;  and  a  reasoning  in  this  sense  (ratioci- 
natio,  ratiocinium),  is,  likewise,  called  an  Argumentation 
{argnmentatio) ;  also,  frequently,  an  Argument  (argumentum), 
an  Inference  or  Illation  (illatio);  a  Collection  {collect io),  a 
Conclusion  (conclusio,  (rvfiirepaa-fw.) ;  and,  finally,  a  Syllogism 
(cruAAoy  icr/Aos) . 
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A  few  words  in  explanation  of  these  will   suffice  ;  and,  first,  of 
the  thine?  and  its  definition,  thei'eafter    of   its 

Elxplication.  ^ 

names. 
In  regard  to  the  act  of  Reasoning,  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 

than  the  ordinary  distinction  of  this  process,  as 
i.The  Act  of  Reas-       ^j^^  operation  of  a  faculty  different  in  kind  from 

those  of  Judgment  and  Conception.  Concep- 
tion, Judgment,  and  Reasoning,  are  in  reality  only  various  applica- 
tions of  the  same  simple  faculty,  that  of  Comparison  or  Judgment. 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  concepts  are  merely  the  results, 
rendered  permanent  by  language,  of  a  previous  process  of  compari- 
son ;  tliat  judtrment  is  nothing  but  comparison,  or  the  results  of 
comparison,  in  its  immediate  or  simpler  form  ;  and,  finally,  that  reas- 
oning is  nothing  but  comparison  in  its  mediate  or  more  complex 
.•ipplication.*     It  is,  therefore,  altogether  erroneous  to  maintain,  as  is 

commonly  done,  that  a  reasoning  or  syllogism  is 
A  rea-soniPR  is  one       ^  ^^^,^  decompound  whole,  made  up  of  iudg- 

•  irpanic  whole.  .  .  i         i      / 

ments ;  as  a  judgment  is  a  comjiound  whole, 
made  up  of  concepts.  This  is  a  mere  mechanical  mode  of  cleaving 
the  mental  phenomena  into  parts;  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  a 
genuine  analysis  of  mind  which  the  act  of  the  butcher  does  to  that 
of  the  anatomist.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  syllogism  can  be  scjja- 
rated  into  three  parts  or  propositions  ;  and  that  those  ju-opositions 
have  a  certain  meaning,  when  considered  apart,  and  out  of  relation 
to  each  other.  But,  when  thus  considered,  they  lose  the  whole  sig- 
nificance which  they  had  when  united  in  a  reasoning;  for  their 
whole  significance  consisted  in  their  reciprocal  relation,  —  in  the 
light  which  they  mutually  reflected  on  each  other.  We  can  cer- 
tainly hew  down  an  animal  body  into  paits,  and  consider  its  mem- 
bers ai)art ;  but  these,  though  not  absolutely  void  of  all  meaning, 
when  viewed  singly  and  out  of  relation  to  their  whole,  have  lost  the 
)>rincif».'d  and  peculiar  significance  which  they  possessed  as  the  coef- 
ficients of  a  one  organic  and  indivisible  whole.  It  is  the  same  with 
n  syllogism.  The  parts  which,  in  their  organic  union,  possessed  life 
and  importance,  when  separated  from  each  other  remain  only  enun- 
ciations of  vague  generalities,  or  of  futile  identities.  Though,  when 
expressed  in  language,  it  be  necessary  to  analyze  a  reasoning  into 
parts,  and  to  state  these  parts  one  after  another,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  thoiight  one  notion,  one  proposition,  is  known  before 
or  after  another;  for,  in  consciousness,  the  three  notions  and  their 
reciprocal  relations  constitute  only  one  identical  and  simultaneous 
cognition. 

1  See  above,  pp.  83,  97.  —  ED. 
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The  logicians  have  indeed  all  treated  the  syllogism  as  if  this 

were  not  the  case.     Tliey  have  considered  one 

Error  of  logicians  in       pj-oposition   as  naturally  tlie  last  in  expression, 

tlieii-  treatment  ol  tlie  ,       ,  .         ,  ,  ^^        ^  n     i    ^i 

^,  ,,  and   tins  they  liave  accordiiiulv  called  the  con- 

isyliogism.  • 

elusion;  whilst  the  other  two,  as  naturally  going 
before  the  other  two,  they  have  styled  the  premises,  forming  to- 
gether what  they  call  the  antecedent.  The  two  premises  they  have 
also  considered  as  the  one  the  greater  {major),  the  other  the  less 
(minor),  by  exclusive  reference  to  the  one  quantity  of  extension. 
All  tliis,  however,  is,  in  my  view,  completely  erroneous.  For  we 
may,  in  tlu;  theory  ot  L(»gic,  as  we  actually  do  in  its  pi-actical  appli- 
cations, indifferently  enounce  wliat  is  called  the  conclusion  first  or 
last.  In  the  latter  case,  the  conclusion  forms  a  thesis,  and  the  prem- 
ises its  grounds  or  reasons;  and  instead  of  the  inferential  there- 
fore {ergo,  apa),  we  would  employ  the  explicative /b;-.  The  whole 
difference  consists  in  this,  —  that  the  common  order  is  synthetic, 
the  other  analytic;  and  as,  to  express  the  thought,  we  must  analyze 
it,  the  analytic  order  of  statement  appears  certainly  the  most  direct 
and  natural,^  On  the  subordinate  matter  of  the  order  of  the  prem- 
ises, I  do  not  here  touch. 

But  to  speak  of  the  process  in  general :  —  without  the  power  of 

reasoning  we  should  have  been  limited  in   our 
utility  of  the  process       j^nowledcre  (if  knowledi-e  of  such  a  limitation 

of  reason  rng.  ^  ^       p  i 

would  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge  at  all), 
—  I  say  without  reasoning  we  should  have  been  limited  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  given  by  immediate  intuition  ;  we  should  have  been 
unable  to  draw  any  inference  from  this  knowledge,  and  have  been 
shut  out  from  the  discovery  of  that  countless  multitude  of  truths, 
which,  though  of  high,  of  paramount  importance,  are  not  self-evi- 
dent. This  faculty  is,  likewise,  of  peculiar  utility,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect us,  in  our  cogitations,  from  error  and  falsehood,  and  to  remove 
these  if  they  have  already  crept  in.  For  every,  the  most  complex, 
Aveb  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  s:m[)le  syllogisms;  and  when 
this  is  done,  their  truth  or  falsehood,  at  least  in  a  logical  relation, 
flashes  at  once  into  view. 

Of  the  terms  by  which  this  process  is  denom- 

2.  Terms  by  which       inatcd,  Hecisoninf/  is  a  modification   from   the 

the  process  of  Reason-       French    rciisonmr   (and  this  a  derivation  from 

ing  is  denominated.  it-.  ^  t  ... 

the  J^atin  ratio),  and  corresponds  to  ratwcinatio, 

ReRfouir.,^.      Ratio-  i  •   i     i         •      i        i    i  •  t    *    i      *  f         ^ 

.    ,.  which  has  indeed  been  immediately  transterrea 

into  our  lanfruasje  under  the  form  ratiocination. 

Ratiocination  denotes   propei'ly  the  process,  but,  improperly,  alsc 

1  Aristotle's  Analytics  are  synthetic. 
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tbo  product  of  reasoning ;  Jlatiociniton  marks  exclusively  the  pro- 
duct.    Tlie  original  meaning  of  ratio  was  com- 

Discourse.  .  f  ,  ,       ,      .  r  i 

putation,  and,  ironi  tlie  calculation  or  numbers, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  jn-ocess  of  mediate  comparison  in  general. 
JJiscourse  (du^cfO'sus,  Sidvnia)  indicates  the  operation  of  compari- 
son, liie  runniuLir  backw:',r;;s  :md  forwards  between  the  cliaracters  or 
no*^es  of  objects--  (c^iscu^t'cn  inter  notas^  8iav  sto-.^ai^  :  t'^is  t  3rm 
may,  therefore,  be  jiroperly  ap]»lied  to  the  Elaborative  Faculty 
in  general,  which  I  have  just  called  the  Discursive.  The  terms 
discourse  and  discursus,  Siavota,  are,  however,  often,  nay  gen- 
erally, used  for  the  reasoning  process,  strit-tly  considered,  and  dis- 
cursive is  even  applied  to  denote  mediate,  in  opposition  to  intuitive, 
judgment,  as  is  done  by  Milton.^  The  compound  term,  discourse 
of   reason'-   unambiguously  marks  its  employment    in    this   sense. 

Argxinientation   is    dei'i\ed    from    argumentari^ 

Argumentation.  i  •    i  ^  •         j  •  ^  • 

,  *  which  means  arqumentis  i(tt  ;  urqument  again. 

Argument.  '^  .  .  »        ' 

argumentmn,  —  wliat  is  assumed  in  order  to 
artrue  somethinir,  —  is  pronerlv  the  middle  notion  in  a  rcasoninir, — 
that  through  which  the  conclusion  is  established ;  and  by  the  Latin 
Rhetoricians  it  was  defined, —  "probabile  inventum  ad  faciendam 
fidem."'  It  is  often,  however,  a])])lied  r.s  coextensive  with  argu- 
mentation. Inference  or  illation  (from  infero')., 
indicates  the  cr.iiying  out  into  the  last  ])roposi- 
tion   what  was   virtually   contained    in    the    antecedent  judgments. 

To   conchide    (concludere).  aorain,   sisrnifies   the 

To  conclude.  „  \  ■,,••,        n 

act    ot    connectnig    and   shnttnig   mto   the   last 

proposition  the  two  notions  which  stood  ajiart  in  the  two  first.     A 

conclusion  (conclusio)  is    usually  taken,   in    its 

Conclusion.  .  .       .,,        .  ,        , 

Strict  or  proper  signification,  to  mean   the   last 
proposition  of  a  reasoning;  it  is  sometimes,  however,  used  to  express 
the  product  of  the  whole  process.    To  syllogize  means  to  form  syllo- 
gisms,  tigllogism  (o-uXXfyyia-ixo?)  seems  originally, 

To  .Syllogize.  ,.,  ..  '   ,  ,         ,     ,  ^    ^-^ 

g  ...    .  like  ratio,  to  have  denoted  a  comjiutation  —  an 

adding  up  —  and,  like  the  greater  pait  of  the 

tcfhnical  terms  ofLo^ic  in  genera],  was  borrowed  bv  Aristotle  from 

the   riiathfmaticians.''     This   primary   meaning  of  these  two  words 

1  Para(/i««  to«,  V.  486, —  reason,   aided   with   tlie   influence   of  divine 

••  Whcnco  the  .oul  grace."  -  Ya>. 

Beiuoii  rrccircf.  and  rcaton  ii  lier  bolnp.  ^  Ciccro,  Oratoritr  Pftrlitionis,  c   2.     ft.  Dis- 

Diiciinivr  or  intuitive;  diwourxr  cussions,  p.  149.  —  Kd. 

Iioncityour«."-Ei..  •»  [bee  I'iccartu.i,   Org.  Ari<.t.,  pp    467,  468. 

2  .Shakspeare,  HamUt,  act  1,  i-c.  2,  -  Ammonius,  In  Qu,„,/ue  Voc^s.  f.  1      IMiilopo- 

nu»,  In  An.  Prior,  f.  !'•>.     I'aeiiis.  Com.  in  Org., 

Al)eMt,thmt  wanU  difcouiw  of  reaion.  pp   j-^^  yt^.     IJerlius.  Log.  P^np.  p.  119.     But 

Would  have  mourned  longer."  •„    -^      .-v.  r         oo<      rc-t..i„„    r„~.*i. 

"  Bee  Waitx,  Organon  I.  p.  384     [.Schulze,  LogiJe, 

4looker,  E.  P.,  lii.  8,  18—  "  By  discourse  of     i  70,  p.  101.    Discussions,  p  667,  note.  -  Ed.] 
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favors  the  theory  of  those  phihjsophers  who,  like  Ilobbes*  ;in<l  L<i- 
(lenfro8t,-  rnanitaiu  that  all  thought  is,  in  fact,  at  bottom  only  a  cal- 
culation, .1  ixckoniuy;.  Si^AAoyto-pjs  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
expressing  only  what  the  comi)osition  of  the  word  denotes,  —  a  col- 
lecting together/  for  a-uXXoyi^ecrCaL  comes  fi'om  crvXXeyeLv,  whicli  signi- 
fies fo  collect:^     Finallv,  in  Latin,  a  svllooism  is 

CollectTo.  ,,     ,  ...  ,     "  7,.  r,„  . 

calletl  coUectio,  and  to  reason  colhgerc.  i  his 
i-efers  to  the  act  of  collecting,  in  the  conclusion,  the  two  notions 
scattered  in  the  premises. 

"  From  what  has  already  been  said  touching  the  character  of  the 
reasoning  process,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  are  the 

The  general  coiidi-  ,  ...  ,  •    i  n       • 

tions  or  s  1 , -  sm.  gcucral  conditions  which   every  syllogism  sup- 

poses.  For,  ;;s  the  essential  nature  of  reasoning 
consists  in  this,  —  that  some  doubt  should  be  removed  by  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  some  decisive  general  rule,  there  are  to  every  syllo- 
gism three,  and  only  three,  requisites  necessary;  1°,  A  doubt, — 
which  of  two  contradictory  predicates  must  be  affirmed  of  a  certain 
subject,  —  the  problem  or  question  (problema,  quresitum)  ;  2°,  The 
aj)plication  of  a  decisive  general  rule  to  the  doubt;  and,  3°,  The 
gene;-;d  rule  itself  But  these  requisites,  when  the  syllogism  is  con- 
structed and  expressed,  change  their  places  ;  so  that  the  general  i-ule 
stands  first,  the  application  of  it  to  the  doubt  stands  second,  and  the 
decision  in  regard  to  the  doubt  itself  stands  last.  Each  of  tliese 
necessary  constituents  of  a  syllogism  forms  by  itself  a  distinct,  though 
a  correlative,  proposition  ;  every  syllogism,  therefore,  contains  three 
])ropositions,  and  these  three  propositions,  in  their  comjjlement  and 
correlation,  constitute  the  syllogism."^  It  will  be  proper,  however, 
here  to  dictate  a  paragrajih,  expressive  of  the  denominations  techni- 
cally given  to  the  parts,  which  proximately  make  up  the  syllogism. 

*i  LIV.  A  Reasoning  or  Syllogism  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  —  that  which  determines  or  precedes,  and  that  which 
follows  or  is  determined.  The  one  is  called  the  Antecedent 
{antecedens) ;  the  other,  the  Consequent  {consequens).  The 
.Vntecedent  comprises  the  two  propositions,  tlic  one  of  which 

1  Leviathan,  Pt.  1.  c.  5;  Computatio  sive  Log-  (Tv\Koyi(riJ.6s  .  .  .  t:s  <rj\\fyov  tt)!/  eV 
ica,  c.  1.  Cf.  Stewart,  Eln>u„is,  V.  ii.  c.  ii.  §  7r5(ri  to7s  upoLS  hiianai}ixivr\i>  (iT<^56i|i;/." 
3;    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  132  <•«  Sff/.  —  Ed.  Cf.  Zabarella.  In  Anal.   I'ost.,  ].  1,  Op,ra  Los- 

2  De  Mnite  Humana,  c.  viii.  §§  4,  10,  pp  112,  icn,  p.  610.  2jKKoyLafj.hs,  u.in  avWoyh  -rut) 
118,  ed.  1793.  —  Ku.  Kdywv,  sed  quasi  avWoy))  tov  \6yov.  colhctio 

3  Eufieiiios,  AoyiK)},  p.  405,  et  ibi  Kk'inmi-  raiinnis;  ratio  autem  colligi  dicitur.  dum  ecu- 
das  [Koi  Tu  fjLiv  t^o;j.ci.  on  a-j\\oyr]  tis  Car]  c';'.p:o  infe:!u:-;  riiare  a  cin.cliisioue  potius, 
\({7£i)V  irKetSfajy  iv  avT'Ts  .  .  .  'O  Se  riuam  a  propositioiiibus  dictus  est  8ylIogi» 
B\(fj.fx]S.  fu  'Eiriro/x.  Aoy.   Ke<t>.  Act,  "  IIot^  nius."'  —  Ed.] 

8e  Kol  aiirh  rb  trvfinepaafia  KaKflrai  {(pTjai)         4  Esser,  Logik,  }  83,  p.  156. 
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enounces  the  general  rule,  and  the  other  its  ap])lication.    These, 

from  their    naturally  preceding  the   conse- 

Par.    LIV.     Dcnomi-  ,  ii      i      ^i  7j  •  / 

,  .^         .        Quent,  are    called    tlie  I-'rennses    (proposi- 

nations    of  the   parts  t  '  \i       I 

wiiicu     proxim-tciy       tioties  pra'?niss(e,  suniptiones,  nmnibra  ante- 
"'■*  e  up  t  0  Bjua-       cedentia,  Xr^^fxaTo).      Ot    the  premises,  the 

one  which  enounces  the  general  rule,  or  the 
relation  of  the  greatest  (luantity  to  the  lesser,  is  called  the  J/tyor 
Pretnise,  or  Mnjor  J-'rojJo^iitiojt,  or  tlie  Propositiun  simply 
(jtropotiitio  iJHtJor,  p)'0])ositio  prima,  2:>ro2yOsitio,  sumptum, 
;<i(7np(t'o  major,  sumpdo,  thesis,  e^ipositio,  intentio,  7rp6a-Xr)\li^., 
TTpoVacris  1]  yuet'^o)v,  X.7jfjt.fjia  to  /xci^ov).  The  Other  jircniise,  wliicli 
enounces  the  application  of  the  general  rule,  or  tlie  relation  of 
the  lesser  quantity  to  the  least,  is  called  the  Jlijior  Pre7nise, 
tlie  Minor  Proj^osition,  the  Assumj)tio7i,  or  the  Subsumption 
(projiositio  minor,  propositio  altera,  assximptio,  subsumptum, 
subsumptio,  sum2>tio  minor,  Tr^oVacrt?  t]  cA-arTtov,  \rjfx./ji.a  to  cAaTTOv). 
It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  counter  qualities  of  Breadth  and 
Depth,  the  two  ])remises  will  hold  an  o])])osite  relation  of 
major  and  minor,  of  rule  and  application.  The  Consequent  is 
tlie  final  j)roposition,  which  enounces  the  decision,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  the  greatest  quautity  to  the  least,  and  is  called  the  Con- 
clusion  (conclusio,  condusum,  2:>ro})Ositio  conclusa,  collectio, 
conqjlexio,  summa,  connexio,  ilia  tic,  intentio,  and,   in    Gieek, 

(rvfjiiT€paafji.a,  to  avyayofxivov,^  to  tTTi^c/joyacvoi') .  This  part  is  usu- 
ally designated  ]>y  the  conjunction  Therefore  {ergo,  apa),  and 
its  synonyms.  The  conclusion  is  the  Problem  {problema), 
Question  {tjuostlo,  qua situm),  which  was  oiiginally  asked, 
stated  now  as  a  decision.^  The  ]>roblem  is  usually  omitted 
in  the  expression  of  a  syllogism,  but  is  one  of  its  essential 
parts.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  syllogistic  parts,  be  it 
observed,  has  reference  to  the  one-sided  views  of  the  logicians 
in  regard  to  tlie  process  of  reasoning.'' 

The  Syllogism  is  divided  into  two  ])arts,  the 
Explication.  Antecedent  and  the  Consc(}uent : — the  antece- 

Aiitecdfiit  and  ,  i  i-  i  ... 

dent   coiinirclxiiMiii'^   the    two    nropositions,   in 

which   the  middle  nolioii   is  comjtared  with  the 

two  noiif)ns  we  would  compai'c  together;  and  the  consequent  com- 

1  |Ku>rci;io*'.  AoyiK/j  pasxlm.]  [t.  i.,  De   Cyn-iitrn  Vtri,  L.  ii.  p.  Ct)6  ft  seq.,  cd. 

i  [Hcc  AU-x.  A]}hTO<lif-U:ii>'ii>,  In  Anal.  Prior.,  1555. -^  Ed.]     Hacliiiiaiin, /-o<,'iA;,  p.  184.     Fac- 

'.  c.  4,  f.  IT"".     IJoetliiuH,  In  Topica  Cieeronis,  1.  ciolati,  St'XtUH  Empiricus.     [I'acciolali,  liurJi- 

i  ,  ftjirra,  p.  764.)  minla  Loi^ica,  c.   iii.  p.  83,  cd.  1750.     SextUS 

8  [See  R.  Afjricola,  De  Invmiione  DicUfctira,  Empiricus,  Hypotyposes,  L.  ii.  p.  86  et  alibi.  — 

)..  ii.  c.  xiv.  pp.  401,  417,  420.    Vives,  Opera  Ed.] 
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prising  the  one  proposition,  which  explicitly  enounces  the  relation 
implicitly  given  in  the  prior  of  these  tvvo  notions  to  each  other. 
The  two  propositions  which  constitute  the;  antecedent  are  called, 
anu)iig   other   names,  the  I'veniises.     0{    these, 

Premises.  .  •  i  i      ■  /.      i      i 

the  proposition  expi'essing  the  relation  oi  wlioie, 
which  one  of  the  originally  given  notions  holds  to  the  assuiutMl  or 
middle  notion  as  its  part,  is  called,  among  other  appellations,  the 

Major  Proposition,  the  Major  Premise,  or  The 

tropoHitiun,  KUT  €io)(rji'.  1  lie  oilier  proposition 
ut"  the  antecedent  enouncing  the  relatit)ii  of  whole,  which  the  as- 
sumed or  middle  notion  holds  to  the  other  of  the  given  notions  as 
its  part    is    calied,   among  other  api)ell:!tions,  the   Minor  P*roposi- 

tion,  the   Minor  Premise,  the   Assiimjytion,  or 

Minor.  i  t.    i  ■  mi  i-        i 

the  /buosiwiption.  liiese,  as  teiii.s  oi  relation, 
vary,  of  course,  wath  the  relation  in  the  counter  quantities.  The 
one  proposition,  Avhich  constitutes  the  consequent,  is  called,  among 
other    appellation.s,  the    Conclusion.     Perhaps   the   best   names  for 

these  three  relative  ]>ropositions  of  a  syllogism 
.  ump  ion,   u  sump-       ^yould   be  Sumption,  Subsumption,  Conclusion, 

tiOM.  and  Conclusion.  ^  •'       _ 

as  those  which  express,  most  briefly  and  natu- 
rally, the  nature  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  tlie  three  judgments 
of  a  syllogism.     In  the  first  place,  the  oxjuessions   Sumptioti  and 

S'ubsump)tion    are    :;])])ropriate    logical    expres- 
(irounds  of    their       sious,    in    consequence    of    their   both    showing 

adoption  as  best  names         ^i,    *    t        •  •  i  a.\  j.  i        i    ^    i 

'  that   Logic   considers   them,   not   as   absolutely, 

for  the  lliree  proposi-  ^  _  ^  - 

tions  of  asyiiogitm.  ^^^^  Only  as  hypothctically  true  ;  for  Logic  does 

not  warrant  the  truth  of  the  premises  of  a  syl- 
logism ;  it  only,  on  the  supposition  that  these  ])reinises  are  true, 
guarantees  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference,  —  the  necessity  of  the 
conclusion.     It  is  on  this  account  that  the  premises  have,  by  the 

Greek  logicians,  been  very  properly  styled  X-)]/!.- 

Lemma.  ,  '  ,.  i        t       • 

fj-ara,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  swnptio?ies  ; 
and  were  there  any  necessity  to  resort  to  Greek,  the  Major  Propo- 
sition, which  I  would  call  Sumption  (sumptio),  might  be  well 
denominated  JOemma  simply;  and  the  Minor  Pi-oposition,  which  I 
would  call  the  Suhsumption  (svbsumptio),  might' be  wcU  denomi- 
nated   the   Ihipolemina.     In   the  second   ])lace, 

Hypolemma.  t  ,      i       ,    "  .  .  i 

though  both  premises  are  sumptions,  or  lem- 
mata, yet  the  term  sumption,  as  specially  applied  to  the  Major  Pre- 
mise, is  fully  wan-anted  both  by  precedent  and  pi'inciple.  For,  in 
like  manner,  the  major  proposition —  the  major  lemma  —  has  always 

1  See  Alexander,  In  Anal.  Prior.,  f.  14,  b.  Scholia,  ed.  Brandis,  p.  150.  —  Ed. 
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obtained  both  from  the  Greek  ami  Lntin  loG^icians  the  greneric  term; 
it  lias  been  t'alio<l,  The  Proposition^  The  Lemma  {proposition  17  xp6- 
Ttto-is,  Ti)  kyixfja) ;  aiul  as  this  is  the  judginent  wiiiih  inchHli's  and 
allows  both  thu  othei-s.  it  is  well  entitled,  as  the  ])iinci|>al  proposi- 
tion, to  the  style  and  title  ot  the  proposition,  the  lemma,  the  sump- 
tioii  by  prei-'niinenee.     In   the  third  place,  the  tiMiii  subsumption  is 

preferable  to  the  term  assumption,  as  a  denomi- 
nation  ot  tlie  Jlmor  1  ivinise ;  tor  the  term 
suhsumption  firecisely  marks  out  its  relation  of  subordination  to 
the  major  premise,  whereas  the  term  asstimption  does  not.  As- 
sumption would  indeed,  in  contrast  to  suf^suntption,  have  been  an 
unexee|»tionable  word  by  which  to  designate  the  major  proposition, 
ha<l  it  not  been  that  logicians  have  very  generally  employed  it  to 
designate  the  minor,  so  tli;;t  to  reveise  its  application  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  i::evitable  confusion.  But  for  this  objection,  I  should 
certainly  have  preferred  the  term  assumption  to  that  of  sumption, 
for  the  appellation  of  the  major  proposition  ;  not  that  in  itself  it  is 
a  preteralde  ex]>ression,  l>ut  sim]dy  because  assumption  is  a  word 
of  funiliar  usage  in  the  English  language,  which  su.niption  and  sub- 
sumption  certainly  are  not. 

The  j)receiiing  are  reasons  why  the  relative  terms  su7nption  and 

subsicmption  ought  to  bo  employed,  ::s  being  pos- 

'  Objections   to   the       itively  good  expressions  ;  but  the  expediency  of 

denomina.ioi.s  of  the       ^j^^.-,.  j^^i^.-.ti,,,^  bccomes  Still  more  manifest,  wlK?n 

I'rojjositiiiiis     of     the  i         •    i 

.syiiogi.m  in  ordinary       they  are  Compared  and  contrasted  with  corre- 

use.  sponding  denominations  in    ordinary  use.     For 

Major   Proposition       ^j^g  temis  mojor  jjroposition  and  major  premise, 

and    rn-mi.'e.     Minor  .  ...  i  . 

,  „  minor  proposition  and  minor  premise,  are  ex- 

rmijopition   and   ire-  ■'       •«  -'  ' 

miee.  ])osed  to  various  objections.     In  the  first  place, 

they  are  complex  and  tedious  expressions,  whereas 
xumjition  and  suhsumption  are  simple  and  direct.  In  the  second 
place,  the  .abbreviations  in  comn)on  use  (the  major  |)roposition  being 
called  the  major,  the  minor  proposition  being  called  the  m,inor)  are 
anil>iguous,  not  oidy  in  consequence  of  their  a  agueness  in  general,  but 
because  there  are  two  other  j>arts  of  the  syllogism  to  which  these 
expressions,  major  and  minor,  may  equally  apply.  For,  as  you  will 
soon  be  informed,  the  two  notions  which  we  com])are  together 
through  a  tliird,  are  called  the  major  and  the  minor  terms  of  the 
syllogism:  so  that  when  we  talk  of  majors  ami  minors  in  reference 
to  a  syllogism,  it  remains  uncertain  whether  we  employ  these  words 
to  denote  the  propositions  or  the  terms  of  a  reasoning.  Still  more 
objectionable  are  the  correlative  terms.  Proposition  and  Assump- 
tion, as  synonyms  for  the  major  and   minor  premises.     The  term 
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pro2)Ositio7i  is  a  word  in  too  constant  employment  in  its  vague  and 

general  sense,  to  be  unambiguously  used  in  a 
i-.opositiou.  Assump-       pjcrnifi cation  so  precise  and  special  as  the  one  in 

question;  Mid,  in  tonsiMpieiice  ot  this  ambigu- 
ity, its  employment  in  this  signification  has  been  in  fact  long  very 
generally  abandoned.  Again,  the  term  assumption  does  not  express 
the  distinctive  peculiarity  of"  the  minoi*  ])i-emise,  —  that  of  being  a 
subordinate  proposition,  —  a  pro))osition  taken  or  assumed  under 
another;  this  Avord  would  indeed,  ns  I  have  noticed,  have  been  ap- 
])lied  with  far  greater  proj)riety,  had  it  been  used  to  denote  the  major 
in  place  of  the  minor  ]>remise  of  a  syllogism. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  which  h::ve  inclined  me  to  employ, 

at  l.':ist  ;;long  with  the  more  ordinarv  denomina- 

Tiic  use  of  Surnption       tious,  thc  tcmis  sionption  and  subsumption.    Xor 

and  Sultsutnption  sane-  .      .  ,  i       i  i  •  •        t         • 

tioued  by  precedent.  '^  ^^  ^^  ^®  supposcd,  that  this  usage  IS  destitute 

of  precedent,  for  I  could  adduce  in  its  favor  even 
the  high  authority  of  Boethius.'  In  general  and  without  reference  to 
Logic,  it  appears  marvellous  how,  in  English  ])hilosophy,  we  could  so 
long  do  without  the  noun  subsumption,  and  the  verb  to  subsume,  for 
these  denote  a  relation  which  we  have  very  frequently  occasion  to  ex- 
])ress,  and  to  express  which  there  are  no  other  terms  within  our  reach. 
Wc  have  already  in  English  assumption  and  assume,  presumptio)i 
:\nd  presume,  consuivption  and  constime,  and  there  is  no  imaginable 
reason  why  we  should  not  likewise  enrich  the  language, to  say  nothing 
of  sumption,  by  the  analogous  expressions  subsuinption  and  subsume. 
In  regard  to  the  proposition  constituting  the  consequent  of  a 
syllogism,  the  name  which  is  generally  bestowed 

Tlie  Conclusion.  "     .  i        ^         j       .  •  '       ^ 

on  It,  —  the  Conclusion,  —  is  not  exposed  to  any 
serious  objections.  There  is  thus  no  reason  why  it  should  be  super- 
seded, and  there  is  in  fact  no  other  term  entitled  to  a  preference. 
So  much  in  reference  to  the  terms  by  Avhich  the  proximate  parts  of 
a  syllogism  are  denoted.  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  in  general 
the  Division  of  Syllogisms  into  Species  determined  by  these  parts, 
and  shall  then  ]»roceed  to  consider  these  several  s])ecies  in  detail. 
But  I  have  first  of  all  to  state  to  you  a  division  of  Syllogisms,  which, 
as  comprehending,  ought  to  precede  all  others.  It  is  that  of  Syllo- 
gisms into  Extensive  and  Comprehensive. 

^  LV.     The  First  Division  of  Syllogisms  is  taken  from  the 
different  kinds  of  quantity  under  which  the  reasoning  j^roceeds. 

1  "  Qnoiiiam   enim    omiii.s   .sylloj^ifmus  ex      lio."'    Boethius,  De  SyUogismo  Hypothetko^  liU 
propositionibus  texilur,  prima  vel  propositio,      i.  —  Ed. 
\el   sumptum  vocatur;   sccuiula  vuro  asaiimp- 

26 
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For  while  every  syllogism  infers  that  the  part  of  a,  jiart  is  a 

part  of  the  whole,  it  does  this  either  in  the 

Par.    LV.    First  Di-  .  ,  . 

vision  of  syiiogiBms       quantity  of  Extension,  —  the  Predicate  of 
into  Extensive    and       ^hc  two  notions  Compared  in  the  Question 

Comprehensive.  i  .r-i 

and  Conclusion  being  the  greatest  whole,  and 
the  Subject  the  smallest  part ;  or  in  the  counter  quantity  of 
Comprehension,  —  the  Subject  of  these  two  notions  being  the 
greatest  whole,  and  the  Predicate  the  smallest  ])art. 

After  what  I  have  already  stated  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
opposite  quantities,  under  the  doctrine  of  Concepts  and  Judg- 
ments,' ami  after  the  illustrations  I  have  given  you  of  the  possibility 
of  conducting  any  reasoning  in  either  of  these  quantities  at  will,^  — 
every  syllogism  in  the  one  quantity  being  convertible  into  a  syllo- 
gism absolutely  equivalent  in  the  other  quantity,  —  it  will  be  here 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  this  distinction  in  general. 
This  distinction  comprehends  all  others;  and  its  illustration,  there- 
fore, supposes  that  the  natui-e  of  the  vai'ious  subordinate  classes  of 
syllogisms  should  be  previously  understood.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
expedient,  not  at  present  to  enter  on  any  distinct  consideration  ot 
this  division  of  reasonings,  but  to  show,  when  treating  of  syllogisms 
under  their  various  subaltern  classes,  how  each  is  capable  of  being 
cast  in  the  mould  of  either  quantity,  and  not,  as  logicians  sujjpose, 
in  that  of  extensive  quantity  alone. 

Tiie  next  distinction  of  Syllogisms  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in 
the  constituent  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 

Matter  and  form  of  i  •        i  •  i  •    i      i 

,,  posed,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  these  are  con- 

nected.  The  former  of  these  is  technically  called 
the  matter  of  a  syllogism,  the  latter  its  form.  You  must,  however, 
observe  that  these  terms  are  here  used  in  a  restricted  meaning.  Both 
matter  and  form  uiidc!-  this  distinction  are  included  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  when  we  sjieak  of  fbini  in  contrast  to  the  empirical  mat- 
ter whicli  it  may  contain.  This,  therefore,  is  a  distinction  under 
that  form  with  which  Logic,  as  you  know,  is  exclusively  conversant; 
and  the  matter  here  spoken  of  sIkjuM  be  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  the  formal  or  necessary  matter  of  a  syllogism.  In  this  sense, 
then,  the  matter  of  a  syllogism  means  merely  the  propositions  and 
terras  of  which  every  syllogism  is  necessJirily  made  up;'^  whereas, 

1  See  above,  p  100  el  neq.  —  Ed.  "  Materia  (syIlofri'<mi)  alia  est  proxima,  alia 

■•i  .S<.-e  above,  J)   Hf2  "-f  «'.'/    —  V.l).  remota.    IJcniota  siiiit  teriniiu  propositiouum, 

3  I'roximafe  and  remote  matter.     Marginal  proxima  vero  sunt  jiropositioiies  ipsa!,  quibui 

Jotting     (.See   Uurtado  de  ^Jendoza,  Z^m/"<<-  coalescit  eyllogismus." — Ed.] 

Phil.,   Disp.  LogUa,  t  i.  d.  x.  §  48,  p.  406. 
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otlierwise,  the  foria  of  a  syllogism  ))oints  out  the  way  in  wliicli  these 
constituents  are  connected.'  This  being  understood,  I  repeat  that 
tlie  next  distinction  of  syllogisms  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in  ihcir 
matter  or  in  tlieir  tbrm. 

"  Now  in  regard  to  their  matter,  syllogisms  cannot  diifer,  for  every 
syllogism,  wiiiiout  exception,  requires  liie  same 

Their    form,    the       constituent  parts,  —  a  question,  the  subsumption 

ground    of    the    next         ^^    .^^  ^^^^j^.^.  ^  ^..^l    j.^i       j^.jj  ^ij^    sumptiou  of 

grand    distinction    of  ^ 

syllogisms.  the  general  rule  itself;  which  three  constituents, 

in  the  actual  enunciation  of  a  syllogism,  change, 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  their  relative  situation  ;- —  what  was  tirst 
in  the  order  of  thought  being  last  in  the  order  of  expression. 

"The  diiference  of  Syllogisms  can,  theretoro,  only  be  sought  for 
in   their  different  forms  ;  so  that  their  distinc- 

The    form  of  SvIIo-  ^j^^i^g  .^j.^  o,,]^  l^^i-m-il.       But    the    form  of  a  syllo- 

gism twofold,  intiTiial  .  .  ,  ,   .      .  ,.  .  *     , 

,  . ,  .       ,  aism,  consulered  ni  its  greatest  o-enerality,  is  oi  a 

and  Lxtornal.  &         '  &■  s>  ^ ' 

twofold  kind,  viz.,  either  an  Internal  and  Essen- 
tial, or  an  External  and  Accidental.  The  former  of  these  depends 
on  the  relations  of  the  constituent  paits  of  the  syllogism  to  each 
other,  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  thinking  subject  itself; 
the  latter  of  these  depends  on  the  external  expression  of  the  con- 
stituent ])arts  of  the  syllogism,  whei'eby  the  terms  and  propositions 
are  variously  determined  in  point  of  number,  position,  and  consecu- 
tion. We  must,  therefore,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  nature,  first 
of  all,  consider  what  classes  of  syllogism  are  given  by  their  internal 
or  essential  form  ;  and  thereafter  inquire  what  are  the  classes 
afforded  by  their  external  or  accidental  modifications.  First,  then, 
in  regard  to  the  Internal  or  Essential  P^orm  of  Syllogism. 

"  A  Syllogism  is  only  a  syllogism  when  the  conclusion  follows 
from  the  ])remises  with  an  absolute  certainty;  and  as  this  certainty 
is  determined  by  a  universal  and  necessary  law  of  thought,  there 
must,  consequently,  be  as  many  kinds  of  Syllogism  as  there  are 
various  kinds  of  premises  affording  a  consequence  in  virtue  of  a 
different  law.  Between  the  premises  there  is  only  one  ])Ossible 
order  of  de])endency,  for  it  is  always  the  sumption,  —  the  major 
premise,  which,  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  syllogism,  must  first 
be  taken  into  account.  And  in  determining  the  difference  of  syl- 
logisms, the  sum|)tion  is  the  only  premise  which  can  be  taken  into 
account  as  affording  a  difference  of  syllogism ;  for  the  minor  ])re- 
mise  is  merely  the  subsumption  of  the  lesser  quantity  of  the  two 

1  King,  Logih,  §  72,  Aum.,  i.  — Ed.     [Cf.  Fries,  Logik,  §44]  2  Esser,  Log^ic,  i  85,  p 

159.  —  Ed. 
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notions,  concerning  whose  rehition  Ave  inquire,  tinder  the  queirtion, 
;iiul  tliis  jirt'iiiise  always  api)ears  in  one  an<l  the  same  form,  —  in 
that,  namely,  of  a  categorical  proposition.  The  same  is,  likewise, 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  we  can  no  more 
look  towanls  tlie  conclusion  for  a  determination  of  the  diversity  of 
svlh^cfisju  than  towards  the  subsuiiiptioii.  We  have  tliiis  onlv  to 
inquiiv  in  regard  to  the  various  possible  kinds  of  major  proposition."' 
Now  as  all  sumptions  are  judgments,  and  as  we  have  already 
found   that  the    most  general  division  of  judg- 

Svllocisnis      to      be  .  4.    *       ii  •  t   i-       *•  x^    -^ 

,.  ■,  ,"  mcnts,  next   to   the   primary   (hstinction    01    m- 

divided  according    to  _  ... 

tiif  ciiaractiT  of  tiicir  tensive  and  extensive,  is  into  simple  and  con- 
sumptions and  tiu' law  ditional,  this  division  of  judgments,  which,  when 
regulating  the  connec-       fieveloped,  affords  the  classe^s  of  categorical,  dis- 

tioii  l)ftween  premises         .  .  ,  1       •      i  t  1  1       •         t   • 

and  conciu>ion.  junctive,  hypothetical,  and  hypothetico-disjunct- 

ive  iiro]>ositions,  will  furnish  us  with  all  the 
possible  differences  of  major  premises.  "It  is  also  manifest  that  in 
any  of  these  aforesaid  propositions, —  (categorical,  disjunctive, 
hyp<»thetical,  and  hypothetico-disjunctive),  —  a  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, —  which  of  two  repugnant  predicates  belongs  to  a  certain  sub- 
ject,—  can  be  obtained  according  to  a  univei-sal  and  necessary  law. 
In  a  categorical  sumption,  this  is  competent  through  the  laws  of 
Identitv  and  Contradiction  :  for  what  beloni'S  or  docs  not  belono: 
to  the  superordinate  notion,  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
ordinate. In  disjunctive  sumptions,  this  is  competent  through  the 
law  of  Excluded  Mi<l<ile;  since  of  all  the  opposite  determinations 
one  alone  belongs  to  the  object;  so  that  if  one  is  affirmed,  the  others 
must  be,  conjunctively,  denied  ;  and  if  one  is  denied,  the  others  must 
be,  disjunctively  at  le.ist,  afhiin('<h  In  liy])Othetical  sumptions,  this 
is  competent  tlirongh  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  for  where 
tl)e  reason  is,  there  must  be  tlie  consequent,  and  where  the  conse- 
quent is,  t.I;erc  must  be  the  reason."-  Tliero  .".re  thus  obtained  three 
or  four  great  classes  of  Syllogisms,  whose  essential  characteristics 
I  shall  comprise  in  the  following  ])aragraph  : 

%  LVI.  Syllogisms  are  divided  into  <lifferent  classes,  accord- 
ing as  tiie  connection  between  the  premises  and  conclusion  is 

1  Eu'er.  Logik,  J  8.5.  —  Ed.  Bayne»'B  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  nf  Lngir.al 
'■!■  .Sfc  Emcr,  Loi;ik,  S  ^\  V-  ^''t  This  clas-  Forms,  the  autlior'.s  latei-  view  is  exprci^sed  as 
nificotion  of  ("ylloginnm  cannot  In;  regarded  as  follows :  ''All  Mediate  inference  is  one  —  that 
expiif>ing  the  author's  Hnal  view;  according  incorri'cfly  called  Cniei;nrical ,■  for  the  Can- 
to which,  a*!  before  obcerved,  tin-  jirinciple  of  jnnrtive  and  Disjiiiiriive  forms  of  Hypotheliciu 
Ilea^on  and  fonwfjueiit  in  not  admitted  as  a  leasoning  are  reducible  to  iinmediiite  infer- 
law  of  thou;;ht.  .See  above,  p.  02.  note  1  Tn  cnces.'  Compare  Discufsions,  p.  Col  seg. -' 
a  note  by  .Sir  W.  Hamilton,  appended  to  3Ir.  Ed. 
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determined  by  the  different  fundamental  laws,  1°,  of  Identity 

and  Contradiction  ;  2°,   Of  Excluded  Mid- 
^^""j  ^^^^:     ^rr",        die;  3°,  Of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  these 

grand  division  of  Syl-  '         '  T  ' 

loeisms  -  according       Several    determinations  affording  the  three 
to  the  law  regulating       ^.i.,i,j,(>g  ^f  Cateqorical,  of  iJlsjunctim,  and 

the  inference.  .y  '  ^ 

ol"  ILjpothetical  Sijllogisms.  To  these  may 
\"^.  added  r  fourtl-  cla^-s,  th"  Ui/pcthet'co-fisjv^ictv'e  o'  Diler..- 
matic  Syllogism^  which  is  determined  by  the  two  last  laws  in 
combination. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  these  several  syllogisms 

in  detail,  I  shall,  first  of  all,  give  you  exam])les 

Examples    of    the       ^^  ^]^g  f^n,.  gppcJeg  together,  in  order  that  you 

four    species  of  syllo-  ,  ,  .,  .  «  ^  .     ^        ^ 

may  have,  while    treating  ot    each,    at  least  a 
general  notion  of  their  differences  and  similarity. 


gism. 


1  Categorical.  1.  —  Of  a  Categorical  Syllogism. 

Sumption, All  matter  is  created  ; 

Subsumption,  ....  But  the  heavenly  bodies  are  material  ; 
Conclusion, Therefore,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  created. 


2.  Disjunctive.  2.  —  Of  a  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 

Sumption, T7i(?  hope  of  iintnorfnJify  is  either  a  rational  expectation  or  an  illusion, ■ 

Subsumption,  .  .  .  But  the  hope  ofimmortnlity  is  a  rational  expectation  ; 
Conclusion,  ....  Therefwe,  the  hope  of  immortality  is  not  an  illusion. 

3    Hypothetical.  3.  —  Of  an  Hypothetical  Syllogism. 

Sumption, If  Logic  does  not  profess  to  he  an  instrument  of  invention,  the  reproach 

that  it  discovers  nothing  is  unfounded ; 
Subsumption, .  .  .  But  Logic,  does  not  profess  to  be  an  instrument  of  invention  ; 
Conclusion,  ....  Therefore,  the  reproach  that  it  discovers  nothing  is  unfounded. 

4     Hypothetico-dis-        4.  _  Of   the   Dilemma    or    Hypothetico-disjunctivb 
j'"'ct»ve.  Syllogism. 

Sinii])tior, If  man  were  suited  to  live  out  of  society,  he  would  either  be  a  god  or  a 

beast ; 
Subsumption,  .  .  .  But  man  is  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast; 
Conclusion,  ....  Therefore,  he  is  not  suited  to  live  out  of  society. 


LECTURE      XVI. 

STOICHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION    II.— OF   THE    PRODUCTS   OF  THOUGHT 

III.  — DOCTRINE   OF   REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR   DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO   INTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.   SIMPLE— CATEGORICAL.  — I.    DEDUCTIVE  IN  EXTENSION. 

Ix  oiir  last  Lecture,  I  entered  on  the  Division  of  Syllogisms.  I 
first  stated  to  you  the  principles  on  which  this 

Recapitulation.  t    •    •  ^  i        t    .^i  ^    •        t     4.U 

division  must  ])roceed ;  I  then  exphiined  the 
nature  of  the  first  great  distribution  of  Reasonings  into  those  of 
Intensive  and  those  of  Extensive  Quantity;  and,  thereafter, that  of 
the  gecond  great  distribution  of  reasonings  into  Simple  and  Condi- 
tional, the  Simple  containing  a  single  species,  —  the  Categorical ; 
the  Conditional  comprising  three  species, —  the  Disjunctive,  the 
Hypothetical,  and  IIyi»othetico-disjunctive. '  These  four  species 
I  showed  you,  were  severally  determined  by  different  fundamental 
Laws  of  Thought  :  the  Categorical  re|)Osing  on  the  laws  of  Identity 
and  Contr:i«liftion  ;  the  Di.sjunctive  on  the  law  of  Excluded  ^Middle  ; 
the  Hypothetical  on  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  and  the 
Ilypothetico-disjunctive  on  the  laws  of  Excluded  ^Middle  and  Rea- 
son and  Consequent  in  combination. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  special  cf)nsi(leration  of  the  first  of  these 
classes  of  Syllogism  —  viz.,  the  Syllogism  which 

.    inpc..>  ogiHm.       has  been  denominated  C'ateooricaL    And  in  re- 

The  Categorical.  _  _  '■' 

gard  to  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  term  cat- 

efjorir-nl.  it  \vill  not  bo  necessary  to  say  anything  in  addition  to  what 

1  Compare  above,  p.  167       Ed. 
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I  have  already  stated  in  speaking  of  judgments.'  As  used  originally 
by  Aristotle,  the  term  categorical  meant  merely  affirmative,  and 
was  opposed  to  negative.     By  Theophrastus  it  was  employed  in  the 

sense  absolute,  — simjdc, —  direct,  and  as  o])posed 

The  term  Categorical.  i    •        .1  •         •        -j^       ^-  -^   1 

to  conditional  /  and  m  this  signincation  it  has 
continued  to  be  employed  by  all  subsequent  logicians,  without 
their  having  been  aware  that  Aristotle  never  employed  it  in  the 
meaning  in  which  alone  they  used  it, 

%  LVII,  A  Categorical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning  whose  form 

is  determined  by  the  laws  of  Identity  and 

Par.  LVII.  The  Gate-       Contradiction,  aiul  whose  sumption  is  thus 

gorical      Syllogism,—  .  .    .  t  /-1  ■       1 

^iiat.  a  categorical  proposition.     In  a  Categorical 

Syllogism  there  are  three  principal  notions, 
holding  to  each  other  the  relation  of  whole  and  i)art ;  and  these 
are  so  combined  together,  that  they  constitute  thi'ee  proposi- 
tions, in  which  each  principal  notion  occurs  twice.  These 
notions  are  called  Terms  (termini,  Spot),  and  according  as  the 
notion  is  the  greatest,  the  greater,  or  the  least,  it  is  called  the 
Major,  the  Middle,  or  the  Minor  Term.-  The  Middle  Term  is 
called  the  Argument  (argmnentum,  Adyos,  ttio-tis);  the  Major 
and  Minor  Terms  are  called  Extremes  (extrema,  a/cpa).  If  the 
syllogism  proceed  in  the  quantity  of  Extension  (and  this  form 
alone  has  been  considered  by  logicians),  the  predicate  of  the 
conclusion  is  the  greatest  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  Major 
Term;  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  the  smallest  part,  and, 
consequently,  the  Minor  Term.  If  the  syllogism  proceed  in 
the  quantity  of  Comprehension,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion 
is  the  greate.^'t  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  Major  Term  ;  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion,  the  smallest  part,  and,  consequently, 
the  Minor  Term.  In  either  quantity,  the  proposition  in  which 
the  relation  of  the  mnjor  term  to  the  middle  is  expressed,  is  the 
Sicmption-  or  Major  Premise,  and  the  proposition  in  which  is 
expressed  the  rchition  of  the  middle  term  to  the  minor,  is  the 
Subsumption  or  Minor  Premise.  The  general  forms  of  a  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  under  the  two  quantities,  are,  consequently, 
the  foUowinsj: 

1  See  above,  p.  165  et  seq.  — Ed.  L  vi.  c.  xii.  p.  343.     Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  p 

'-  [On  principle  of  name  of  Jlajor  and  Mi-  i.(jQ.][Disjmt.  Phihxophicat,  t.  i.;  Disp.  Lnsi'-ff, 

nor  term?,  see  Alex.  Aphrodisiensis.  In  An.  d.  x.  }  50  et  sk/.    Tolosas,  1617.     See  alfO  Di3- 

Prior.,   L.   i.   cc.   iv.   V.      I'liiloponus,   In  An.  ni.tsions,  p.  6Q&  et  seq. — Ed.] 
Prior.,  L.  i.  f  23  b.    Fonseca,  Instit.  Dialect., 


• 

• 
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xv: 

.\>    KXTENSIVE  SrLLOOISU.                   AN 

1MK24S1VE   SYLLOOISil. 

B  w  A 

C  is  B 

C  is  B 

B  is  A 

Cis  A 

Cis  A 

AU  man  is  mortal ; 

Cuius  is  avian; 

But  Caius  is  a  man  ; 

Bill  all  man  is  mortal; 

Thuefure,  Caiiis  i>  mortal. 

Therefore,  Caius  is  r.ortal. 

In  these  examples,  you  are  aware,  from  what  has  previously  been 
sail!,'  that  the  copula  in  the  two  different  quan- 

Explicatiou.  ...  .  ,  .  . 

titles  is  precisely  of  a  counter  meaning ;  in  the 
quantity  of  extension,  signifying  contained  under  •  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension,  signifying  contains  in  it.  Thus,  taking  the  sev- 
eral tormultv,  the  Extensive  Syllogism  will,  when  explicitly  enounced, 
be  as  follows : 

The  Middle  term  B  is  contained  under  the  Major  term  A ; 

8    p  e  o       ex-       ^^^^  ^^^  Minor  term  C  is  contained  under  the  Middle  term  B; 
teiitivu        Categorical 
Svlloeiam  Therefore,  the  Minor  term  C  is  also  contained  under  the  Majcn- 

term  A. 

Or,  to  take  the  concrete  example  : 

The  Middle  term  all  men  is  contained  under  the  Major  term  mortal ; 
But  the  Minor  term  Caius  is  contained  under  the  Middle  term  aU  men ; 
Therefore,  the  Minor  term  Caius  is  also  contained  under  the  Major  term  vnortal. 

On  the  contrary  the  Intensive  Syllogism,  when 

Of  the  Intensive.  ,  ,    •  ,,  J       b        ■> 

explicated,  is  as  iollows  : 

The  Major  term  C  contains  in  it  the  Middle  term  B ; 
But  the  Middle  term  B  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  A; 
ThfTpfore,  tlw  Maj(jr  term  C  also  contnins  in  it  the  Minor  term  A. 

Or,  in  the  concrete  example : 

The  Major  term  Cuius  contains  in  it  the  Middle  term  man ; 
But  the  Middle  term  man  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  mortal ; 
Therefore,  the  Major  term  Cuius  also  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  mortal. 

Thus  you  see  tliat  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  two  premises, 
and  by  reversing  the  meaning  of  the  copula,  we  can  always  change 
a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism of  tlie  other.  ^ 

1  .fee  above,  p.  l'J.3  —  V.d. 

2  Not  in  Inductive  Syllogisms.    Jolting.    [See  below,  p.  228.  —  Ed.] 
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In  this  paragraph  is  enounced  the  general  nature  of  a  categorical 
syllogism,  as  competent  in  both  the  quantities  of  extension  and 
comprehension,  or,  with  more  propriety,  of  comprehension  and  ex- 
tension ;  for  comprehension,  as  prior  to  extension  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  knowledge  ought  to  stand  first.  But  as  all  logicians, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Aristotle,  have  limited  their  consid- 
eration to  that  piocess  of  reasoning  given  in  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, to  the  exclusion  of  that  given  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension, 
it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  to  })lace  some 
of  the  distinctions  expressed  in  this  i)aragraph  in  a  still  more 
explicit  contrast. 

In  the  reasonings  under  both  quantities,  the  words  expressive  of 

the  relations  and  of  the  things  related  are  identi- 

The    leasoiiing    in       cal.     The  things  Compared    in    both    quantities 

comprehension      and         ^,.^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^.^^^^^.^  ^^^^  j,^  nnmbcr.       In  Cach 
tliat  in  Extension  ex-  . 

piicitiy  compared  and       there  are  three   notions,  three  terms,  and   three 
contrasted.  propositions,  combined  in  the  same  complexity ; 

and,  in  each  quantity,  the  same  subordin;;tion  of 
a  greatest,  a  greater,  and  a  least.  The  same  relatives  and  the  same 
relations  are  found  in  both  quantities.  But  though  the  relations  and 
the  relatives  be  the  same,  the  relatives  have  changed  relations.  For 
while  the  relation  between  whole  and  part  is  the  one  unifonn  rela- 
tion in  both  quantities,  and  while  this  relation  is  thrice  realized  in 
each  between  the  same  terms;  yet,  the  term  w-hich  in  the  one  quan- 
tity was  the  least,  is  in  the  other  the  greatest,  and  the  term  which  in 
both  is  intermediate,  is  in  the  one  quantity  contained  by  the  term 
which  in  the  other  it  contained. 

Now,  you  are  to  observe  that  logicians,  looking  only  to  the  reason- 
ing competent  under  the  quantity  of  extension. 
Narrow  and  erronc-       and,  therefore,  looking  only  to  the  possibility  of 
ous  definitions b,  lo-       ^  single  relation  between  the  notions  or  terms 

gicians  of  tlie  Major.  ^  n       •  i  •  i^  .1  • 

Middle,  and  Minor  ^^  '^  syllogisiu,  have,  lu  cousequcnce  ot  this  one- 
terms,  sided  consideration  of  the  subject,  given  defini- 
tions of  these  relatives,  which  are  true  oidy 
when  limited  to  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  they  exclu.sively  con- 
templated. This  is  seen  in  their  definitions  of  the  Major,  Middle, 
and  Minor  Terms. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  they  all  simply  define  the  Major  term  to  be 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.     This  is  true  of 

1.  Major.  . 

the  reasoning  under  extension,  but  of  that  ex- 
clusively. For  the  3Iajor  term,  that  is,  the  term  which  cout:nns 
both  the  others  —  in  the  reasoning  of  comprehension,  is  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion.     Again,  the  Mi:u;r  term  they  all  simply  define  to 

27 
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be  the  subject  of  the  conclusion ;  and  this  is  likewise  true  only  of 

the  reasoning  under  extension :  for,  in  the  reason- 

2.  Minor.  .  °  ' 

nig  under  comprehension,  the  Minor  term  is  the 
jirc'dicato  of  the  conclusion.  Finally,  they  all  simply  define  the 
Middle  term  as  that  which  is   containe<l   under  the  ])redicate,  and 

contains  under  it  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 

3.  Middle.  .  ...  .  ' 

But  this  definition,  like  those  of  the  two  other 

• 

terms,  must  be  reversed  as  aiij>lied  to  the  reasoning  under  coni])rehen" 

sion.     I  have  been  thus  tediously  exj)licit,  in  order  that  you  should 

be  fully  aware  of  the  contrast  of  the  doctrine  I  propose,  to  what  you 

will  find   in  logical  books  ;  and   that  you  may  be  prejjared  for  the 

further  development  of  this  doctrine,  —  for  its  application  in  detail. 

In  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Major,  Minor,  and  Middle 

terms,  it  is  not  necessary  to    say  much.     The 

XomenciatureoiMa-       expression   term  (ter7)iinus,  opo?),  was  first  em- 

jor,  Minor,  and  Middle  ,  ,    ,         .     .  ,  i    ti  , 

^^jj^  ployed  by  Aristotle,  and,  like   trie  greater  part 

of  his  logical  vocabulary,  was,  as  I  have  observed, 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  Mathematics.'  You  are  aware  that 
the  word  tenn  is  applied  to  the  ultimate  constituents  both  of  ])ropo- 
sitions  and  of  syllogisms.  The  terms  of  a  jiroposition  are  the 
subject  and  predicate.  The  terms  of  a  syllogism  are  the  three 
notions  which  in  their  threefold  combination  form  the  three  propo- 
sitions of  a  syllogism.  The  major  and  minor 
Aristotle's  definition       terms  Aristotlc,  by  another  mathematical  meta- 

of  tbe  terms  of  a  eyllo-  ,  n.i  .  ,- n        \    j^i  •  i 

phor,  calls  the  extremes  {uKpa),  the  tnajor  and 
minor  extrem,es ;  and  his  definition  of  these  and 
of  the  middle  term  is,  unlike  those  of  the  subsecpient  logicians,  so 
general,  that  it  will  apply  with  perfect  propriety  to  a  syllogism  in 
either  quantity.  "I  call,"  he  says,  "the  middle  term  that  which  is 
both  itself  in  another  and  another  in  it;  and  which,  by  its  position, 
lies  in  the  middle  ;  the  extremes  I  call  both  that  which  is  in  another 
and  that  in  which  another  is."^  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "I  define 
the  major  extreme  that  in  wliich  the  middle  is;  the  minor  extreme 
that  wliicli  is  subordinated  to  tlu,'  middle.'"' 

I  may  notice  that  the  part  of  his  definition  of 
Hi.  definition  of  ii.e       ^^^^  middle  term,  where  he  describes  it  as  «  that 

>Ii(lrII(..  term,  as  inl<l-  .    .  ...  •  i  ti     «  t 

die  by  poHition,  not  HMiich,  by  its  j)OSition,  lies  III  the  middle,  does  not 
appiicaMe  lo  themofiu  -'ipply  to  the  modc  in  whicli  subsequent  logicians 
in  which   subHe.ju..nt       cMiouiicc  the  syllogism.     For  let  A  be  the  major. 

loiricianH  cuouncc  tlie  ,.,  .th  i/-,!  •  ,  c  \^ 

,,    ,  J>  the  middle,  and  C  the  minor  term  oi  an  1<^\ 

Byllo/fiiini. 

tensive  Syllogism,  this  will  be  expressed  thus; 

1  See  Scheibler,  \rypr.ra  Lngica,  Pars.  iii.  c.  2,         2  Anal.  Prior.   L.  i.,  c.  4,  §  4. 
p  S.-  ',  and  above,  p.  UZ,  note  4.  —  '■'■^■1  ■"'  ^'•'"^  •  »  C- 
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Sumption, Ji  is  A,  /.  e.  B  is  contained  under  A. 

Subsumption,.  .  .  .  C  is  1$,  /.  r.  C  is  contained  under  B. 
Conclusion, C  ('s  A,  /.  e.  C  is  (dso  contained  under  A. 

In  this  syllogism  the  middle  term  B  stands  first  find  last  in  the 

premises,   and,   therefore,    Aristotle's    definition 

But  quite  applicable       ^^^  ^j^^  middle  term,  not  only  as  middle  by  na- 

to    the    reasouing    in  ....  ,  •        n    i 

Comprehension.  ^ure,   containing  the  minor  and   contamed  by 

the  major,  but  as  middle  by  position,  standing 
after  the  major  and  before  the  minor,  becomes  inept.  It  will  apply, 
however,  completely  to  the  reasoning  in  comprehension  ;  for  the 
extensive  syllogism  given  above  being  converted  into  an  intensive, 
by  reversing  the  two  premises,  it  will  stand  as  follows : 

Sumption, C  /s  B,  ;'.  e.  C  contains  in  it  B. 

Subsumption,.  .  .  .  B  is  A,  i.  e.  B  contains  in  it  A. 
Conclusion, C  is  A,  /.  e.  C  also  contains  in  it  A. 

It   does   not   follow,  however,   from    this,  that   Aristotle   either 
contemplated  exclusively  the  reasoning  in  com- 

It  does  not,  however,  ,  .  ,         ,  i         i     i 

follow,  that  Aristotle  prebension,  or  that  he  contemplated  the  reason- 
contemplated  exciu-  ings  in  both  quantities :  for  it  is  very  easy  to 
siveiy  the  reasoning  state  a  reasoning  in  extension,  so  that  the  major 
in  Comprehension.  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  middle  term  second, 

and  the  minor  last.     We  can  state  it  thus  : 

Sumption, A  i's  B,  ?.  e.  A  contains  under  it  B. 

Subsumption,.  .  .  .  B  is  C,  i.  e.  B  contains  under  it  C. 
Conclusion, A  is  C,  i.  e.  A  contains  under  it  C. 

This  is  as  good  a  syllogism  in  extension  as  the  first,  though  it  is 
not  stated  in  the  mode  usual  to  logicians.  We  may  also  convert  it 
into  a  comprehensive  syllogism,  by  reversing  its  premises  and  the 
meaning  of  the  copula,  though  here  also  the  mode  of  expression  will 
be  unusual : 

Sumption, B  ?s  C,  i.  e.  B  is  contained  in  C. 

Subsumption,.  .  .  .  A  is  B,  i.  e.  A  is  contained  in  B. 
Conclusion, A  is  C,  i.  e.  A  is  contained  in  C. 

From  this  you  will  see,  that  it  is  not  to  the  mere  external 
an-anaement  of  the  terms,  but  to  the  nature  of  their  relation,  that 
we  must  look  in  determining  the  character  of  the  syllogism. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism,  I 
may  notice  that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  stating  a  syllogism  in 
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an  abstract  form,  is  by  the  letters  S,  P,  and  M,  —  S  signifying  the 

subject,  as  P  the  predicate,  of  the   conclusion, 

Most     convenient       ^,^1  M  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.    This 

m    t  o  f  a  niR  ac)  -        ^^^  ^^,jjj  |^^   pleased  to   recollect,  as    we    shall 

lo>;isui  lu  oil  abstract  . 

■form.  fi"^l    it    necessary  to  employ    this    notation   in 

showing  the  differences  of  syllogisms  from  the 
different  arrangement  of  their  terms. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  categorical  syllogisms  are  regulated 

by  the  fundamental  laws  of  Identity  and  Con- 

Categoricai    Syiio-       tradiction ;  the  law  of  Iilentity  regulating  Af- 

gi»mi      iM  e      into       fii-mative,  the  law  of  Contradiction,  Negative, 

special  classes  accord-  '  o  ' 

iiig  to  the  applications  CatcgoHcals.  ^  As,  liowevcr,  the  laws  of  Iden- 
of  the  laws  of  iden-  tity  and  Contradiction  are  ca])able  of  certain 
utyand  Contradiction       special  applications,  thcse  Will  afford  the  ground 

under   the  relation  of  „         -,•    •   •  n  ^  -ion- 

,  ,       ,      .  oi  a  division   oi  Categoriciil   byllogisms  into  a 

whole  and  part.  ~  ^        » 

,  corresponding  number  of  classes.     It  has  been 

already  stated,  that  all  reasoning  is  under  the  relation  of  whole  and 
part,  and,  consequently,  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 
will  find  their  application  to  categorical  syllogisms  only  under  this 
relation. 

But  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  may  be  regarded  in  two  jioints 

of  view;  for  we  niny  either  look  from  the  whole 

Tiie    relation    of      to  the  ]>arts,  or  look  from  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

whole  and  part  may       This  being  the  case,  may  we  not  apply  the  prin- 

be    regarded     in     two  •    ,  c  t  t       ^-^  i     ^-i       ,        i-    .•        '•  ^ 

,     .  ,       ciples  01  Identity  and  Contradiction  m  such  a 

poiutii    of    view,  and  '■ 

thus affonis  two  ciaas-  ^^'vy  that  We  either  reason  from  the  whole  to 
68  of  Ueasonings.  the  parts,  or  from  the  parts  towards  the  whole  ? 

Let  us  consider :  looking  at  the  whole  and  the 
parts  together  on  the  principle  of  Identity,  we  are  assured  that  the 
whole  and  all  its  parts  are  one,  —  that  whatever  is  true  of  the 
one  is  true  of  the  other, — that  they  are  only  different  expressions 
for  the  different  aspects  in  which  we  may  contemplate  what  in  itself 
is  absolutely  identical.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
is  finly  the  sum  of  the  parts,  I  am  entitled,  on  the  one  hand,  looking 
from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  to  say  with  absolute  certainty,  —  What 
belongs  to  a  whole  belongs  to  its  part;  and  what  does  not  belong 
to  a  whole  does  not  belong  to  its  part:  and  on  the  other,  looking 
from  the  parts  to  their  whole,  to  say,  — What  makes  up  all  the  parts 
constitutes  the  whole  ;  and  what  does  not  make  up  all  the  parts 
doe.s  not  constitute  the  whole.  Now,  these  two  applications  of  the 
firinciples  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  as  we  look  from  one  term 
of  tlie  relation  of  whole  and  part,  or  from  the  other,  determine  two 
iiifferent  kinds  of  reasoning.     For  if  we  reason  downwards,  from 
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.•V  contnining  wliole  to  a  container!  part,  we  shall  have  one  sort  of 
reasoning  which  \fi  (::i\\l'A  the  iJeductive/  whereas,  if  we  reason  up- 
w;;rfls,  fi'oin  the  constituent  i)arts  to  a  constituted  wliolc,  we  shall 
have  anotiier  sort  of  reasoning,  which  is  called  the  Inductive.  This 
I  shall  briefly  express  in  the  following  paragraph. 

1[   LVIII.  —  Categorical    Syllogisms   are   Deductive,   if,    on 
the  principles  of  Identity  and    Contradic- 

Par.  LVIII.  Categor-  _  ^  *  •' 

icai   Syllogisms    di-       tion,   wc  rcason   downwards,  from   a   con- 
vided  into  Deductive       taining   wholc   to  a  contained  part ;    they 

and   Inductive.  ^  _  i  ^  j 

are  Inductive,  if,  on  these  principles,  we 
reason  upwards,  from  the  constituent  parts  to  a  constituted 
whole. 

This  is  sufficient  at  present  to  afford  you  a  general  conception 
of  the   difference   of  Deductive  and   Inductive 

I.    Deductive    Cate-         r^   4.  •      1  rpi        tji-  ^...1  ^         ^  •     -i 

.    ,  „  „    .  Categoricals.      ihe  ditierence  or  these  two  kinds 

goncal  Syllogisms.  ^ 

of  reasoning  will  be  properly  exi)lained,  when, 
after  having  expounded  the  nature  of  the  former,  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  latter.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  deductive  2:»rocess,  —  the  process  which 
has  been  certainly  and  most  successfully  analyzed  by  logicians;  for, 
though  their  treatment  of  deductive  reasoning  has  been  one-sided 
and  imperfect,  it  is  not  positively  erroneous ;  whereas,  their  analy- 
sis of  the  inductive  process  is  at  once  meagre  and  incorrect.  And, 
first,  of  the  proximate  canons  by  which  Deductive  Categoricale 
pje  regulated, 

%  LIX.    In  Deductive   Categoricals  the   universal  laws  of 

Identity  and  Contradiction  take  two  modi- 

par.  LIX.  Deductive       fjgd   forms,   according   as   these  syllogisms 

Categoricals,  —   their  1  ■        ^  ■  n  r^  ,  . 

canons.  procccd  lu  the  quantity  of  Comprehension  or 

in  that  of  Extension.  The  jjcculiar  canon 
by  which  Intensive  Syllogisms  of  this  class  are  regulated,  is, — 
What  belongs  to  the  predicate  belongs  also  to  the  subject ; 
what  is  repugnant  to  the  predicate  is  repugnant  also  to  the 
subject.  The  peculiar  canon  by  which  Extensive  Syllogisms 
of  this  class  are  regulated  is,  —  What  belongs  to  the  genus 
belongs  to  the  species  and  individual ;  what  is  repugnant  to 
the  genus  is  repugnant  to  the  species  and  individual.  Or, 
more  briefly.  What  ijcrtains  to  the  higher  class  pertains  also 
to  the  lower. 
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Both  these  laws  are  enounced  by  Aristotle,'  and  both,  from  him, 
have  passed  into  the  writings  of  subseqiifut  logicians.     The  former, 

as    usually   expressed,    is,  —  Prcedicatum    «;y&- 

Explicatioii.  -,.        .  .  ,.  7  .        .  -it 

aicati  est  eticnn  j^remcatum  suojecti;  or,  Nota 
notce  est  etiam  nota  rei  ipsius.  The  latter  is  corresjjondent  to  what 
is  called  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  Nidlo;  the  Dictum  de  Omni, 
when  leiwt  and)iguously  expressed,  being, —  Quicquid  de  omni 
valet,  valet  etiam  de  quibusdem  et  sinyulus; — and  the  Dictum  de 
Xullo  being,  —  Qnicquid  de  nullo  valet,  nee  de  quibusdam  nee  de 
singulis  valet.  IJut  as  logicians  liave  altogether  overlooked  the 
reasoning  in  Compiehension,  they  have,  consequently,  not  perceived 
the  proper  ap])licati()n  of  the  former  canon  ;  which,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  their  systems  either  a  mere  hors  d^iuvre^  or  else  was 
only  forced  into  an  unnatural  connection  with  the  principle  of  the 
syllogism  of  extension. 

Before  stating  to  you  how  the  preceding  canons  are  again,  in 
their  proximate  aj)plication  to  categorical  syllo- 
gisms, for  convenience  sake,  still  more  explicitly 
enounced  in  ceitain  special  rules,  it  will  be 
proper  to  show  you  tlie  method  of  marking  the 
connection  of  tlie  j)ropositions  and  terms  of  a 
categorical  syllogism  by  sensible  symbols.  Of 
these  there  are  various  kinds,  but,  as  I  formerly  noticed,  the  best 
upon  the  whole,  because  the  simplest,  is  that  by  circles.^  Accord- 
ing to  this  method,  syllogisms  with  afKrmative  and  negative  con- 
clusions would  be  thus  represented.* 


<'oiiiiectioii  of  the 
|irupu!<itioiisaiKl  terms 
of  tlie  Categorical  Syl- 
losisni  illustrated  by 
seusible  nynibols. 


Ext. 


Int. 


AFFIRMATIVE. 


Int. 

S- 


M- 


Ext. 
-P 


M 


M 


-M 


1  Caifg  .  c  3.    Anal.  Prior.,  i  1.  — Ed.  natc  species,  in  comprehension  all  the  imme- 

2  [An  objection  to  the  mode  of  Hyllogiftic  diate  attributeB.]  [For  ,the  author's  final 
notation  by  circled  i«,  that  we  cannot,  by  this  scheme  of  notation,  set  Tabular  Scheme  at 
mrctf.  «how  tliat  the  contained  exhauMis  tlie  end  of  volume.  —  Ed.] 

coiitniiiiiiir;  for  we  cannot  divitle  the  area  of  •!  See  above,  p.  180.     Cf.  Krug   Logik,  §  '& 

11   circle   between   any   number   of  contained  p.  246. — Eu. 
circles,  representing  in  extension  all  coiirdi- 
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You  are  now  prepared  for  the  statement  and  illustration  of  the 

various  proximate  rules  by  which  all  categorical 

Proximate  Rules  of       gyllogisms  are  regulated.     And,  first,  in  regard 

Categorical         S>llo-  ,"'  i         •  i    ^.  ^       ^i  •  x- 

gisms    1.  Extensive.        ^^  ^hese  rules  m  relation   to  the  reasonmg  ot 

Extension. 
"Aldrich,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "has  given  twelve  rules,  which  I 
find  might  he  more  conveniently  reduced  to  six.  No  syllogism  can 
be  fiulty  which  violates  none  of  these  rules."  ^  This  leduction  of 
the  syllogistic  rules  to  six  is  not  original  to  Dr.  Whately;  but  had 
he  looked  a  little  closer  into  the  matter,  he  might  have  seen  that  the 
six  whicli  he  and  other  logicians  enumerate,  may,  without  any  sac- 
rifice of  precision,  and  with  even  an  increase  of  perspicuity,  be 
reduced  to  three.  I  shall  state  these  in  a  paragraph,  and  then  illus- 
trate them  in  detail. 

%  LX.  An   Extensive    Categorical    Svllo- 

Par.  LX.  The  Three  _"  _  . 

Rules  of  the  Exten-       glsui,  if  rcguhirly  aud    fully   expressed,  is 
Bive  Categorical  syi-       govcrncd  by  tlic  three  following  rules : 

I.  It  must  have   three,   and   only  three, 
Terms,  constituting  three,  and  only  three.  Propositions. 

II.  Of  the  premises,  the  Sumption  must  in  quantity  be 
Definite  (/.  e.  universal  or  singular),  and  the  Subsuniption  in 
quality  Aftirmative. 

III.  The  Conclusion  must  correspond  in  Quantity  with  the 
Subsumption,  and  in  Quality  with  the  Sumption.-' 


1  'Elements  of  Logik,^.  ii.  c.  lii.  §  2,  p.  85,  8th  bauer.  An/aiigsgrHnrle  dtr  Logik,  §  317,  p.  164, 
edit.—  Ed.  Bacliniaiin,  Logik,  §  122,  p.  187.    Esser,  Logiky 

2  Krug,  Lngik.  §  80.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Alexander  jj  88,  89     Schulze,  Logik,  j  79.    Fries,  Logik, 
Aphrodisieiisis,  In  An.  frUir.,  L.  I.,  f.  17,  AM.  {  5o,  p.  224.  j 

Derodon.  Logica  Restituta,  p.  639  ft  seg.    Hoff- 
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These  three  simple  laws  comprise  all  the  rules  which  logicians 

lay  down  with  so  confusing  a  minuteness.^     The 

luustratiou.     First       ^^.^^  j^ .  _  j^  eatcgorical  svUogisni,  if  regular  and 

Rule  .  ,  ,  '  , 

pc'i"lect,  must  liave  three,  and  only  tlirce,  prop- 
ositions, made  up  of  three,  and  only  three,  terms.  "The  necessity 
of  this  rule  is  manifest  from  the  very  notion  of  a  categorical  syllo- 
gisiiu.  In  a  categorical  syllogism  the  relation  of  two  notions  to  each 
other  is  determined  through  their  relation  to  a  third;  and,  conse- 
(juenlly,  each  must  be  compared  once  with  tlie  intermediate  notion, 
and  once  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  there  must  be 
three,  and  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  three,  terms ;  and  that 
these  three  terms  must  in  their  threefold  comparison,  constitute 
three,  and  only  three,  propositions.     It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 

that  it  may  often  happen  as  if,  in  a  valid  syllo- 

^^  ^"* '*  P''"P*''"'^' '°       gism,  there  were  more  than  three  principal  no- 
be  regarded  ag  a  logi-  .  t->         •        i 

^.j^j  ,gi.,jj  tions,  —  three  terms,    out,  m  that  case,  the  terms 

or  notions  are  only  complex,  and  expressed  by  a 
plurality  of  words.  Hence  it  is,  that  each  several  notion  extant  in 
a  syllogism,  and  denoted  by  a  separate  word,  is  not  on  that  account 
to  be  viewed  :;s  a  louical  teitn  or  terminus,  but  onlv  those  which, 
either  singly  or  in  connection  with  others,  constitute  a  principal 
momentum  of  the  syllogism."-  Thus,  in  the  fblhnving  syllogism, 
there  are  many  more  than  three  several  notions  expressed  by  three 
several  words,  but  these,  we  shall  find,  constitute  in  reality  only 
three  principal  notions  or  logical  terms : 

Sumption lie  who  conscientiously  performs  his  duty  is  a  truly  good  man  ; 

Subsumption  .  .  .  Sorrnlcs  ronsrieiiliously  performs  his  duty  ; 
Conclusion Therefore,  Socrates  is  a  truly  good  man. 

Here  there  are  in  all  seven  several  notions  denoted  by  seven  sep- 
arate words: — 1.  Conscie7itiouHhj,2.  I*erforms^  S.  I^uti/,  4.  Truly, 
h.  Good,  6.  3fan,  7.  Socrates'  but  only  three  principal  notions  or 
logical  terms,  —  viz.,  1.  Conscientiously  performs  his  duty,  2.  Tridy 
good  man,  3.  Socrates. 

"  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  of  the  middle  term  in 
the  sumption  and  suljsumption  is  used  in  two 
fiignincations,  there  may,  in  that  case,  appear  to 
be  only  three  terms,  while  there  are  in  reality  four;  or  as  it  is  tech- 
nically styled  in  logic,  a  quaternio  terminorum?     On  this  account, 

1  See  Scheibler,  Optra  LogUa,  pars,  iv.,  p.  2  Krng,  Logik,  }  80,  p.  246.  Anm.  1.  —  Ed 
616.  Keckermann,  Sytuma  Logica  Minus,  3  [(;f.  Fonseca,  [Instil  I/ial.,  L.  vi.  c.  20,  p 
o,Mra.  t.  i.,  p.  239.  —  Ei».  369.  —  Ed.] 
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ihe  syllogism  is  vicious  in  point  of  form,  and,  consequently,  can 
afford  no  inference,  howlx'it  that  the  several  propositions  may,  in 
point  of  matter,  be  all  true.  And  why?  —  because  there  is  here  no 
mediation,  consequently  no  connection  between  the  different  terms 
of  the  syllogism.     For  example  : 

The  animals  are  void  of  I'cason; 
%  Man  is  an  animal ; 

Therefore,  man  is  void  of  reason. 

"  Here  the  conclusion  is  invalid^ though  each  proposition,  by  itself^ 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  true.  For  here  the  middle  term,  ani- 
mal, is  not  taken  in  the  same  meaning  in  the  major  and  minor  prop- 
ositions. For  in  the  former,  it  is  taken  in  a  narrower  signification, 
as  convertible  with  hrute,  in  the  latter  in  a  wider  signification,  as 
convertible  with  animated  organism!'''^ 

The  second  rule  is:  —  Of  the  premises,  the  sumption  must  in 
quantity  be  definite  (universal  or  singular),  tlie 
subsumption  must  in  quality  be  affirmative.— 
The  sumption  must  in  reference  to  its  quantity  be  definite ;  because 
it  affords  the  general  rule  of  the  syllogism.  For  if  it  were  indefi- 
nite, that  is,  particular,  we  should  have  no  security  that  the  middle 
term  in  the  subsumption  comprised  the  same  part  of  the  sphere 
which  it  comprised  in  the  Bumption.  p 

Thus :  I  ^ -j 

Some  M  are  P;  S 

All  fare's;   ■ 


An  S  are  P. 
Or,  in  a  concrete  example : 

Some  imrks  of  art  are  cubical ; 
All  pictures  are  icorks  of  art  ; 
Therefore,  all  pictures  are  cubical ; 

In  regard  to  the  subsumption,  this  is  necessarily  affirmative.  The 
sumption  is  not  limited  to  either  quality,  because  the  proposition 
enouncing  a  general  rule  may  indifferently  declare  All  M  is  P,  and 
No  M  is  P.  The  assumption  is  thus  indeterminate  in  regard  to 
quality.  But  not  so  the  proposition  enouncing  the  application  of  a 
general  rule.  For  it  must  subsume,  that  is,  it  must  affirm,  that 
something  is  contained  under  a  condition  ;  and  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily affirmative.    We  must  say  S  is  M.    But  in  respect  of  quantity 

1  Knig,  Logik.  p.  247.  —  Ed. 
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it  is  undetermined,  for  we  can  either  stxy  All  S  is  M,  or  Some  S  is 
M.  If  the  siil»siun|»tion  is  negative,  there  is  no  inference;  for  it  i^ 
not  necessary  tliat  a  genus  shouKl  contain  onlv  things  of  a  certain 
species.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  example : 


Misconception  in  re- 
gard to  lielinitcne.i!!  of 
i^urnption  in  second 
rule  obviated. 


AU  men  are  animals ; 

No  horse  is  a  man ; 

Therefore,  no  horse  is  an  animal.  * 

Or,  as  abstractly  expressed : 

AllTslareV', 
But  no  S  js  M ; 

No  S  is  P. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  a  regular  extensive  categorical  syllogism,  the 
sumption  must  be  always  definite  in  quantity,  the  subsumption 
always  affirmative  in  quality.* 

I  have,  however,  to  add  an  observation  requisite  to  prevent  the 
possil)ility  of  a  misconception.  In  stating  it  as 
a  rule  of  extensive  categoricals,  that  the  sump- 
tion must  be  definite  (universal  or  singular),  if 
vou  are  at  all  conversant  with  loi^ical  books,  you 
will  have  noticed  that  this  rule  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  doctrine  therein  tauglit,  and  you  may,  accordingly,  be  sur- 
prised that  I  should  enounce  as  a  general  rule  what  is  a])parently 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  there  are  syllogisms  —  valid  syllo- 
gisms —  of  various  forms,  in  which  the  sumption  is  a  particular,  or 
the  subsum])tion  a  negative,  proposition.  In  explanation  of  this,  it 
is  enough  at  jtresent  to  say,  that  in  these  syllogisms  the  premises 
are  transposed  in  the  expression.  You  will,  hereafter,  find  that  the 
sumption  is  not  always  the  proposition  which  stands  first  in  the 

enunciation,  as  the  conclusion  is  not  always  the 
proposition  which  stands  last.  Such  transposi- 
tions are,  however,  only  external  accidents,  and 
the  mere  order  in  which  the  premises  and  con- 
clusion of  a  syllogism  are  enounced,  no  more 
changes  their  nature  and  their  necessary  relation 
to  each  other,  than  does  the  mere  onler  in  which  tlie  grammatical 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  expressed,  alter  their  essential  character  and 
reciprocal  dependence.  In  the  phrases  viV  6o«m«  and  bonus  vir, — ■ 
in  both,  the  vir  is  a  substantive  and  the  bonus  an  adjective.     In  the 


'Hie  mere  order  of 
enunciation  does  not 
constitute  tlie  furnp- 
tlon  or  subsumption 
in  a  reasoning. 


1  Krug,  Lo^,  p.  24t).    Hachmann,  Logik,  i  124.— Ed. 
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sentence  variously  enounced,  —  Alexander  Darium  vicit,  —  Altxan- 
der  vicit  Darium,  —  JJarium  Alexander  vicit,  —  Darium  vicit  Alex- 
ander, —  Vicit  Alexander  Darium,  —  Vicit  Darium  Alexander :  — 
in  these,  a  ditterence  of  order  may  denote  a  difference  of  the  inter- 
est Ave  feel  in  the  various  constituent  notions,  but  no  difference  of 
tlieir  grammatical  or  logical  relations.  It  is  the  same  with  syllo- 
gisms. The  mere  order  of  enunciation  does  not 
What  truly  consti-       change  a  sumptiou    into  a  subsumption,  nor  a 

tutes  the  sumption  and  ,  ..         .    ^  ,.  t^   •     >.i     • 

.      .  subsumption  mto  a  suni|)tion.     It  is  their  essen- 

subsumptiou  in  a  rea-  _  '   _  '    _  _ 

souiug.  tial  relation  and  correlation    in  thought  which 

constitutes  the  one  proposition  a  major,  and  the 
other  a  minor  premise.  If  the  former  precede  the  latter  in  the 
expression  of  the  reasoning,  the  syllogism  is  technically  regular;  if 
the  latter  precede  the  former,  it  is  technically  irregular  or  tians- 
))0sed.  This,  however,  as  you  will  hereafter  more  fully  see,  has  not 
been  attended  to  by  logicians,  and  in  consequence  of  their  looking 
away  from  the  internal  and  necessary  consecution  of  the  premises 
to  their  merely  external  and  accidental  arrangement,  the  science 
had  been  deformed  and  perplexed  by  the  recognition  of  a  multi- 
tude of  different  forms,  as  real  and  distinct,  which  exist  only,  and 
are  only  distinguished,  by  certain  fortuitous  accidents  of  expres- 
sion. This  being  understood,  you  will  not  marvel  at  the  rule  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  sumptions  in  extensive  syllogisms  (which, 
however,  I  limited  to  those  that  were  regularly  and  fully  expressed), 

—  that  it  must  be  definite.     Nor  will  you  marvel  at  the  counter 
canon  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  sumptions  in  intensive  syllogisms, 

—  that  it  must  be  affirmative.^ 

The  necessity  of  the  last  rule  is  equally  manifest  as  that  of  the 
preceding.     It  is:  —  The  conclusion  must  corre- 

Third  Rule.  ,    .  .  •  ,      i  i  •  i    • 

spond  in  quantity  with  the  subsumption,  and  in 
quality  with  the  sumption.  "  This  rule  is  otherwise  enounced  by 
logicians :  —  Tlie  conclusion  must  always  follow  the  weaker  or  worser 
part,  —  the  negative  and  the  particular  being  held  to  be  weaker  or 
worser  in  relation  to  the  affirmative  and  universal.  The  conclusion, 
in  extensive  categoricals  (with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied) 
is  made  up  of  the  minor  term,  as  subject,  and  of  the  major  term,  as 
predicate.  Now,  as  the  relation  of  these  two  terms  to  each  othVr 
is  determined  by  their  relation  to  the  middle  term,  and  as  the  mid- 
dle term  is  compared  with  the  major  term  in  the  sumption  ;  it  fol- 
lows that  the  major  terra  must  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  minor 

1  [See  Bachmann,  Logik,  5  124,  pp.  192, 194  Knig,  Lo°-/i,  §  82,  p.  249  Cf.  §  8.3,  p.  264,  and 
Anni  3  Drobisch,  Logik,  §  73,  h.  65,  §§  42,  §  109,  p.  362.  Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Lngica, 
44,  pp.  34,  36.     Sohulze,  Logik,  §  79,  p.  114.      P.  iii.  c.  iii.  p  91] 
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in  the  conclusion  which  it  held  to  the  raidclle  in  the  sumption.  If 
then  tlie  suin))tion  is  afiiriuative,  so  likewise  must  be  the  conclusion; 
on  the  other  hand,  it'  the  sumption  be  negative,  so  likewise  must  be 
tlie  conclusiun.  In  the  subsumption,  the  minor  term  is  compared 
with  the  middle;  that  is,  tlie  minor  is  affirmed  as  under  the  middle. 
In  tlie  conclusion,  the  major  term  cannot,  therefore,  be  predicated 
of  more  things  than  were  atlirmed  as  under  the  middle  term  in  the 
subsumption.  Is  the  subsumption,  therefore,  universal,  so  likewise 
must  be  the  conclusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  is  the  former  particular,  so 
likewise  must  be  the  latter."^ 

1  Krug,  Logik, }  80,  p.  250-1.  —  E». 
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STOICHKIOLOGYo 

SECTION    II.  — OF   THE    PRODUCTS   OF    THOUGHT 

III— THE   DOCTRINE    OF   REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS  —  THEIR   DIVISIONS    ACCORDING   TO   INTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.  SIMPLE— CATEGORICAL. —  II.  DEDUCTIVE  INCOMPREHEN- 
SION—IlL  INDUCTIVE  IN  EXTENSION  AND  COMPREHENSION. 
—  B.  CONDITIONAL  -DISJUNCTIVE 

In  my  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  consideration  of  the 
constituent  elements   of  the  Categorical   Syllo- 
ecapi  u  a  ion.  gigm    in    general,  whether  in  the    quantity  of 

Comprehension  or  of  Exteniion,  I  stated  the  subdivision  of  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  into  Deductive  and  Inductive  —  a  division  de- 
termined by  the  difference  of  reasoning  from  the  whole  to  the  parts, 
or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  Of  these,  taking  the  former  —  the 
Deductive  —  first  into  consideration,  I  was  occupied,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Lecture,  in  giving  a  view  of  the  laws  which,  in 
their  higher  or  lower  universalitv  —  in  their  remoter  or  more  ])roxi- 
mate  application,  govern  the  legitimacy  and  regularity  of  Deductive 
Categorical  Syllogisms.  Of  these  laws,  the  highest  are  the  axioms 
of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  by  which  all  Categorical  Syllogisms 
are  controlled.  These,  when  proximately  applied  to  the  two  forms 
of  Deductive  Catcgoricals,  determined  by  the  two  quantities  of 
Comprehension  and  Extension,  constitute  two  canons,  —  the  canon 
of  tlie  Intensive  Syllogism  being:  What  bch.ngs  to  the  predicate 
belongs  also  to  the  subject  —  what  is  repugnant  to  tlie  jiredicate  is 
repugnant  also  to  tlie  subject;  —  the  canon  of  the  Extensive  Syllo- 
gism being:  What  belongs  to  the  genus  belongs  also  to  the  species 
and  individual  —  what  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  is  repugnant  also 
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to  tlio  species  and  imlividnnl.  Each  of  these,  however,  in  its  more 
jnoxiniale  :ii>)ilication,  is  still  further  developed  into  a  plurality  of 
more  explicit  rules.  In  reference  to  Extensive  Syllogism,  the  gen- 
er;;l  l;i\v,  or  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  de  JVuIlo  (as  it  is  technically 
called)  is  evolved  into  a  series  of  rules,  which  have  been  inultiplied 
to  twelve,  are  usually  recalled  to  six,  but  which,  throwing  out  of 
account  irregular  and  imperfect  syllogism,  may  be  conveniently 
reduced  to  three.  These  are,  I.  An  Extensive  Categorical  Deduc- 
tive Syllogism  must  have  three,  and  only  three,  terms — .constitut- 
ing three,  and  only  three,  pro|iositions.  II.  The  sumption  must  in 
(piantity  be  definite  (i.  e.,  universal  or  singular);  the  subsumptioi: 
must  in  quality  be  affirmative.  JII.  The  conclusion  must  corre- 
spond in  quantity  with  the  subsumption,  and  in  quality  with  the 
sumption.  The  Lecture 'concluded  with  an  explanation  of  these 
rules  in  detail. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  next  to  consider  into  what  rules  the 

law  of  Intensive   or   Comprehensive   Syllogism 

2.  The  Intensive  Cafe-       is  developed,  in  its  more  proximate  application. 

gorical  Deductive  ijyl-         ^.^  ,        .  .  -  .  ,,       . 

j^  j^jjj  JNow,  as  the  intensive  and  extensive  syllogisms 

are  always  the  CDuntcrjiarts  of  each  other,  the 
proximate  rules  of  the  two  forms  must,^'onsequently,  be  either  pre- 
cisely the  same,  or  precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  the  three  rules  of  extensive  syllogisms,  we  find  that 
the  first  law  is  also,  without  diiference,  n  rule  of  intensive  syllo- 
gisms. But  the  second  and  tliird,  to  maintain  their  essential  iden- 
tity, must  be  externally  converted ;  for  to  change  an  extensive 
syllogism  into  an  intensive,  we  must  transpose  the  order  or  subor- 
dination of  the  two  ])remises,  and  reverse  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
tlio  terms.  The  three  i;eneral  iiilcs  of  an  Intensive  Cate<rorical 
D<;ductive  Syllogism  will,  therefore,  stand  as  follows : 

^  LXI.  An  Intensive  Categorical  Deductive  Syllogism,  that 
is,  one  of  Depth,  if  regulariy  and   fullv  ex- 

Par.  LXI.    Kules  of  .     ,  i    u      xi       xi  £■  ^^  "     ■ 

thcintcn»ivtc.ittcor-       pvcsscd,  IS  govcmed  by  the  three  following 

leal   Deductive   Syro-  I'ulC'S  ' 

I.    It  must  liavo  three,  and   only  three, 
terms,  —  constituting  three,  and  oidy  three,  propositions. 

II.  Of  tlie  premises,  the  Sum])tion  must  in  quality  be  Affir- 
mative, and  the  Subsumption  in  (juantity  Definite  (that  is,  uni- 
versal or  singular). 

III.  The  Conclusion  must  not  exceed  the  Snm])tion  in  Quan- 
tity, and  in  Quality  must  agree  with  the  Subsumption. 
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In  retrard  to  the  first  of  these  rules,  —  the  rule  which  is  identical 

for  syllogisms  whether  extensive  or  intensive,  it 

Explication.  j^  ncedless  to  say  anything;  for  all  that  I  stated 

First  Kule.  _  ,  .  ,  ,        ^  />     i  ^ 

in  reirard  to  it  under  the  first  of  these  forms,  is 
valid  in  regard  to  it  under  the  second. 

I  proceed  to  the  second,  which  is,  —The  sumption  must  in  qual- 
ity be  affirmative,  the  subsumption  must  in  quan- 
SecondRuie.  ^/^^^  ^^  definite   (that  is,  universal  or  singular). 

And,  here,  we  have  to  answer  the  question, — Why  in  an  intensive 
syllogism  must  the  sumption  be  affirmative  in  quality,  the  subsump- 
tion definite  in  quantity?  Let  us  take  the  following  syllogism  as 
explicated  : 

S  comprehends  M ;  , 

M  does  not  comprehend  P ; 
Therefore,  S  does  not  comprehend  P. 

Prudence  comprehends  virtue ; 

Bui  virtue  does  not  comprehend  blameworthy  ; 

Therefore,  prudence  does  not  comprehend  blameworthy. 

Here  all  goes  on  regularly.  We  descend  from  the  major  term  p7'U' 
dence  to  the  middle  term  virtue,  and  from  the  middle  term  virtue  to 
the  minor  term  blameicorthij.  But  let  us  reverse  the  premises. 
We  at  once  see  that  though  there  is  still  a  discoverable  meaning, 
it  is  not  directly  given,  and  that  we  must  rectify  and  restore  in 
thought  what  is  perverse  and  preposterous  in  expression.  In  the 
previous  example,  the  sumption  is  affirmative,  the  subsumption  neg^ 
ative.     Now  let  us  take  a  negative  sumption  : 

S  does  not  comprehend  M ; 
But  M  comprehends  P. 

Here  there  is  no  conclusion  competent,  for  we  can  neither  say  S 
comprehends  P,  nor  S  does  not  comprehend  P.  Or  to  take  a  con- 
crete example : 

Prudence  does  not  connprehcnd  learning ; 
But  learning  comprehends  praiseiccn'thy. 

We  can  draw,  it  is  evident,  no  conclusion  ;  for  we  can  neither  say, 
from  the  relation  of  the  two  ])ropositions,  tliat  Prudence  cotnpre- 
hends  jyraisetrorthy^  nor  that  Prudence  does  not  comprehend  praise- 
worthy. 
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The  reason  why  an  extensive  syllogism  requires  a  universal  sump- 
tion, and  an  intensive  syllogism  an  aitirmative, 
Grounds  of  tite  rules       aiul   why  the   oue  requires   an   affirmative   and 

regarding  .«^un.,.tion  ^j^^  ^^j^^,.  ^  Jj.fl„ite  gubsumption,  is  the  folloVV- 
and    Subsuniptiou    in         .  i       i         n       • 

Extensive  and  Com-  i"g  =  ^he  Condition  comuion  to  both  syllogisms 
preheusive  Syllogisms.       is  that  the  sumption  should  express  a  rule.    But 

in  the  extensive  syllogism  this  law  is  an  univer- 
sal rule,  that  is,  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no  exception ;  but  then  it 
may  be  expressed  either  in  an  affirmative  or  in  a  negative  form, 
wliereas  in  the  intensive  syllogism  this  law  is  expressed  as  a  posl- 
tioii,  as  a  fact,  and,  therefore,  admits  only  of  an  affirmative  form, 
but,  as  it  is  not  necessarily  universal,  it  admits  of  limitations  or 
exceptions.  This  opposite  character  of  the  sumptions  of  the  two 
forms  o^  syllogisms  is  correspondent  to  the  opposite  character  of 
tlieir  subsumptions.  In  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  subsumption 
is,  and  can  only  be,  an  affirmative  declaration  of  the  application  of 
the  sumption  as  a  universal  rule.  In  the  intensive  syllogism,  the 
subsumjition  is  either  an  affirmation  or  a  negation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sumption  as  a  positive  law.  Hence  it  is  that  in  an  in- 
tensive syllogism  tlie  major  premise  is  necessarily  an  affirmative, 
while  the  minor  may  be  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  propo- 
sition. 

In  regard  to  the  second  clause  of  the  second  rule,  the  reason 
why  the  subsumption  in  an  intensive  syllogism  must  be  definite  in 
quantity,  is  because  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  affirm  or 
fleny  of  each  other  the  minor  and  the  major  terms  in  the  conclu- 
sion.    For  example : 

Sumption Prudence  is  a  virtue;  i.  e.,  Prudence  comprehends  virtue. 

Subsumi)tion.  .  .  Some  virtue  is  praisewoi  thy :  i.e.,  So?ne  virtue  comprehends  praiseworthy. 

From  these  we  can  draw  no  conclusion,  for  the  indefinite  some  vir- 
tue does  not  connect  the  major  term  prudence  and  the  minor  term 
praitseicortliij  into  tlie  necessary  relation  of  whole  and  part. 

In   regard   to   the  third   rule,  —  The   conclusion    must  be  corre- 
s])oiid(i)t  in  quantity  with  the  sum|)tion,  and  in 

Third  Rule.  ,.  •   i       ,  i  .  .     . 

r|iiality  With  tlie  subsum))tion,  —  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  .say  anything.  Here,  as  in  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  con- 
clusion cannot  be  stronger  than  the  weakest  of  its  antecedents,  that 
is,  if  any  ]>ren)isc  be  negative,  the  conclusion  cannot  but  be  negative 
also;  and  it  any  |)remise  be  paiticnlar,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  but 
jiarticular  likewise;  and  as  a  weaker  quality  is  only  found  in  the 
subsumption,  and  a  weaker  quantity  in  die  sumption,  it  follows  that 


: 
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(as  tlie  rule  declares)  tlie  conclusion  is  regulated  by  the  sumption 
in  regard  to  its  qunntity^  and  by  the  subsuniption  in  regard  .to  its 
quality.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  thougli  warranted  to  draw  a 
universal  conclusion  from  a  general  sumption,  it  is  always  compe- 
tent to  draw  only  a  particular. 

So  much  for  the  proximate  laws  by  which  Categorical  Deductive 

Syllogisms   are   governe<l,   wlien   considered   as 

II.  Inductive  cate-       .^^^.f^,^,^  ^^,a  regular  in  external  form.    We  shall, 

gorical  Syllogisms.  .   .        ,  ,    ,  ,  •  i         ..u  •    i         i 

in  tlie  sequel,  liave  to  consider  the  special  rules 
by  which  the  varieties  of  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogisms,  as  de- 
termined by  their  external  form,  are  governed  ;  but  at  present  we 
must  proceed  to  the  general  consideration  of  the  other  class  of  cat- 
esrorical  svdoirisms  afforded  by  their  internal  form,  —  I  mean  those 
of  Induction,  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall  commence  by  the 
following  paragraph  : 

^  LXII.  An  Inductive  Categorical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning 

in  which  we  argue  from  the  notion  of  all 

Par.   LXII.   Indue-       ^]^g   Constituent    parts   discretively,   to   the 

tive  Categorical  Syl- 
logism,-wliat.  notion  of  the  constituted  whole  collect- 
ively. Its  general  laws  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogism,  and  it  may  be 
expressed,  in  like  manner,  either  in  the  form  of  an  Intensive  or 
of  an  Extensive  Syllogism. 

We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  have  to  consider  more  particularly  the 

nature  and   peculiarities  of  Logical  Induction, 

The  views  of  logi-       .^^1,^^  We  comc  to  treat  of  the  Figure  of  SyUo- 

cians     regarding    the  .  ,       ,  •  i        ^u  .  x-  t        • 

.  T     .    ,  T  ffism,  and  when  we  consider  the  nature  oi  Locfi- 

nature  of  Logical  In-         &         '  ^  o 

duction  erroneous.  cal  or  Formal,  in  contrast  to  Fliilosophical  or 

Real  Induction,  under  the  head  of  Modified 
Logic.  At  present,  T  shall  only  say,  that  all  you  Avill  find  in  logical 
works  of  the  character  of  logical  induction  is  utterly  erroneous; 
for  almost  all  logicians,  except  Aristotle,  consider  induction,  not  as 
regulated  by  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  but  as  determined  by 
the  probabilities  and  jiresumptions  of  the  sciences  from  which  its 
matter  has  accidentally  been  borrowed.  They  have  not  considereil 
it,  logically,  in  its  formal,  but  only,  extralogically,  in  its  material 
conditions.  Thus,  logicians  have  treated  in  Logic  of  the  inductive 
inference  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  not  as  exclusively  warranted 
by  the  law  of  Identity,  in  the  convertibility  of  the  Avhole  and  r''.\ 
its  parts,  but  they  have  attempted  to  est.'^.blish  an  illation  from  afcvr 
of  these  parts  to  the  whole;  and  this,  either  as  supported  by  the 

29 
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general  analogies  of  nature,  or  by  the  special  presumptions  affoi-ded 

by  Hh'  several  sciences  of  objective  existence.* 

Logicians,  witli  the  exception  of  Aristotle,  who  is,  however,  very 

brief  and  uncxplicit  in  his  treatment  of  this  sub- 

The  diameters   of      ject,  have  thus  dcfonnod  their  science,  and  per- 

"   ,  „    ,      „  i)lexed  the  very  simple   doctrnie  ot   logical  in- 

and  of  Real  or  Mate-         ^  ,  .  .  .  . 

rial,  Induction.  duction,  by  confounding  formal  with  material 

induction.  All  inductive  reasoning  is  a  reason- 
ing from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  but  the  reasoning  from  the  parts 
to  tlie  whole  in  the  various  material  or  objective  sciences,  is  very 
<1  liferent  from  the  reasoning  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  in  the  one 
formal  or  subjective  science  of  Logic.  In  the  former,  the  illation  is 
not  simj^ly  founded  on  the  law  of  Identity,  in  the  convertibility  of 
a  whole  and  all  its  parts,  but  on  certain  presumptions  drawn  from 
an  experience  or  observation  of  the  constancy  of  nature ;  so  that,  in 
these  sciences,  the  inference  to  the  whole  is  rarely  from  all,  but 
generally  from  a  small  number  of,  its  constituent  parts;  conse- 
quently, in  them,  the  conclusion  is  rarely  in  truth  an  induction 
properly  so  called,  but  a  mixed  conclusion,  drawn  on  an  inductive 
presumption  combined  with  a  deductive  premise.  For  example, 
the  physical  pliilosoj^her  thus  reasons : 

This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron  ; 

But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  represent  aM  magnets; 

Therefore,  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

Now,  in  this  syllogism,  the  legitimacy  of  the  minor  premise,  77m, 
that,  and  the  other  magnet  represent  all  magnets,  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  nature  is  uniform  and  constant,  and,  on  this  gen- 
eral principle,  the  rea.soner  is  physically  warranted  in  making  a  few 
j)arts  equivalent  to  the  whole.  But  this  process  is  wholly  incoin 
jtetent  to  the  logician.  The  logician  knows  nothing  of  any  princi- 
ples exce])t  the  laws  of  thought.  He  cannot  transcend  the  sj)here 
<)\  necessary,  and  pass  into  the  sphere  of  j>robable,  thinking;  nor 
can  he  bi-ing  back,  and  incorporate  into  his  own  formal  science,  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  material  sciences. 
This  being  the  case,  induction  is  either  not  a  logical  ])rocess  differ- 
ent from  deduction,  for  the  induction  of  the  objective  philosopher, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  formal,  is  in  fact  deductive;  or  there  must  be  an 
induction  governed  by  other  laws  than  those  which  warrant  the 
induction   of  the    objective    philosojiher.      Xow,  if  logicians   had 

1  Compare  Dincussiona,  p.  169.  —  Ed. 
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lOoked  to  their  own  sciences,  .-nul  not  to  sciences  with  wliich,  as 

logicinng,  they  had  no  concern,  tliey  wonhl  have 
rnnonsi  of  the  De-       seen   that  tliere  is  a  process  of"  reasoninu^  from 

ductive  and  Inductive  ^j^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^j^^,  ^^,^^,1^,^  ,^^  ^^,^|1  ^^  f^,^^^^  ^j^^ 
Sjllogisms  —  equally  1,1  i  1  • 

jfg^nj^j^  whole  to  the  parts,  that  this  process  it  governed 

by  its  own  laws,  and  is  equally  necessary  and 
independent  as  the  other.  The  rule  by  which  the  Deductive  Syllo- 
gism is  governed  is:  What  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  con- 
taining whole,  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  eacli  and  all  of  the 
contained  parts.  The  rule  by  which  the  Inductive  Syllogism  is 
governed  is :  What  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  all  the  constitu- 
ent ]iarts,  belongs,  or  docs  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 
These  rules  exclusively  determine  all  formal  inference  ;  whatever 
transcends  or  violates  them,  transcends  or  violates  Logic.  Both 
are  equally  absolute.  It  would  be  not  less  illegal  to  infer  by  the 
deductive  syllogism,  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  Avhole  of  some- 
thing it  was  not  conceived  to  contain  as  a  part;  than  by  the  induc- 
tive, to  conclude  of  the  whole  what  is  not  conceived  as  a  ])redicate 
of  all  its  constituent  parts.  In  either  case,  the  consequent  is  not 
thought  as  determined  by  the  antecedent;  the  premises  do  not 
involve  the  conclusion.^ 

To  take  the  example  previously  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  a 
These   reasonings         material  or  philosophical  induction,  it  would  be 
illustrated.  thus  expressed  as  a  formal  or  logical : 

This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron ; 

'But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are  all  magnets  ; 

Therefore,  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

Here  the  inference  is  determined  exclusively  by  a  law  of  thought. 
In  the  subsumption,  it  is  said.  This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  etc., 
are  all  magnets.  This  means,  2Vds,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are., 
that  is,  constitute,  or  rather,  are  conceived  to  constitute  all  magnets, 
that  is,  the  vJiole,  —  the  class,  —  tlie  genus  magnet.  If,  therefore, 
explicitly  enounced,  it  will  be  as  follows  :  This,  tJiat,  and  the  other 
magnet  are  conceived  to  constitute  the  whole  class  magnet.  The 
conclusion  is  — Therefore,  cdl  magnets  attract  iron.  This,  if  expli- 
cated, will  give  —  Therefore,  the  whole  class  m,agnet  is  conceived  to 
attract  iron.  The  whole  syllogism,  therefore,  as  a  logical  induc- 
tion, will  be  : 


'  [Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  §§  163, 167.    Sanderson,      [Quastiones  in  An.  Prior.,  L.  ii.  q.  viii.  p  316. 
Co7vptnd'n(m  Log.  Artis,  L.  iii.  c.   x.  p.   112.      ed.  1610.  —  Ed.] 
Wolf.   Pliil.  Rationalis,   §§   477,   478.     Scotug. 
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JTiis   Ihat,  and  (he  other  mo(juet  attract  iron ; 

But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  etc.,  are  conceived  to  constitute  the  yenus  magnet ; 

Thtrtfore,  the  genus  magnet  attracts  iron. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  advert  to  an  objection  which,  I  see,  among 
others,  has  misled   Whately.      It  may  be  said 

Objection  obviated.  .  /ttj  •        i         "        7     7  " i 

that  the  minor,  Jms,  that,  and  the  other  mag- 
net are  all  tnaf/ncts,  is  manifestly  false.  This  is  a  very  superficial 
ol>jcction.  It  is  very  true  that  neither  here,  nor  indeed  in  almost 
any  of  our  inductions,  is  the  statement  objectively  correct,  —  that 
the  enumerated  particulars  are  really  equivalent  to  the  whole  or 
class  which  they  constitute,  or  in  which  they  are  contained.  But, 
as  an  objection  to  a  louical  syllogism,  it  is  wholly  incompetent,  as 
wholly  extralogical.  For  the  logician  has  a  right  to  sujipose  any 
material  impossibility,  any  material  falsity ;  he  takes  no  account  of 
what  is  objectively  impossible  or  false,  and  has  a  right  to  assume 
what  premises  he  please,  provided  that  they  do  not  involve  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  In  the  example  in  question,  the  subsumption, 
This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are  all  magnets,  has  been  already 
explained  to  mean,  not  that  they  really  are  so,  but  merely  that  they 
are  so  thought  to  be.    It  is  only  on  the  sr.pposition  of  this,  that,  and 

the  other  magnet,  etc.,  being  conceived  to  con- 
Koimuix  for  Indue-       stitutc  the  class  magnet,  that  the  infei-ence  pro- 

tive      S-  nogifms      in  ,  ,  ^,  .  ...  .,         .,,  .     , 

;  ,       ceei.s,  r.nd,  on   this  supiiosition,  it  will   not   be 

(  omprclietiEiou      niid  _    '  '  _  '  '     _ 

tixteusion.  denied  that  the  inference  is  necessary.     I  stated 

that  an  inductive  syllogism  is  equally  competent 
in  comprehension  and  in  extension.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
that  X,  y,  z,  represent  parts,  and  the  letters  A  and  B  wholes,  and 
we  have  the  following  formula  of  an  inductive  syllogism  in 
Comprehension  : 

X,  3',  z,  constitute  A  ; 

A  comprehends  B ; 

Thc^ef(jfe,  X,  y,  z,  comprehend  B. 

This,  if  converted   into  an   extensive  syllogism,  by  transposing 
the  premises  and  reversing  the  copula,  gives : 

A  is  contained  under  B ; 

X,  }",  ■/.,  constitute  A; 

Therefore,  x,  y,  z,  are  contained  under  B. 

But  in  this  .syllogism  it  is  evident  that  the  premises  are  in  an  un- 
natural order.  We  must  not,  therefore,  here  transpose  the  premises, 
as  we  do  in  converting  a  deductive  categorical  of  comprehension 
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into  one  of  extension.  We  may  obtain  an  inductive  syHogisra  in 
two  dilt'ureiit  tbims,  and  in  either  eoniprcliension  or  extension, 
r.ccordinn'  :is  the  parts  stand  for  the  major,  or  for  the  middle  term. 
If  the  minor  term  is  formed  of  the  parts,  it  is  evident  there  is  no 
induction  ;  ior,  in  this  case,  they  only  constitute  that  quantity  of 
the  syllogism  which  is  always  a  part,  and  ne\er  a  wiiole.  Let  x,  y, 
z  represent  the  parts;  where  not  superseded  by  x,  y,  /,  S  will  repre- 
sent the  major  term  in  a  comprehensive,  and  the  minor  t<  iin  in  ;;n 
extensive  syllogism;  P  will  represent  the  major  term  in  ;in  exten- 
sive, and  the  minor  teiin  in  a  comprehensive  syllogism,  and  M  the 
middle  term  in  both.  I  shall  first  take  the  Inductive  Syllogism 
of  Comprehension. 

FiKST    Case,  —  (The   parts   holdinj^  the  j  Second  Case,  —  (The  parts  holding  the 
place  of  the  major  terra  S.)  I     place  of  the  middle  term.) 


X,  y,  z  constitute  M ; 

M  comprehends  P; 

Therefore,  x,  y,  z  comprehend  P. 


S  comprehends  x,  y,  z; 
X,  y,  z  constitute  P; 
Therefore,  S  comprehends  P. 


Again,  in  the  Inductive  Syllogism  of  Extension  : 

First    Case,— (The   parts    hoklin}?    the  Second  Cask,— (The  parts  holding  the 
place  of  the  major  term  P.)  ,     place  of  the  middle  term.) 


X,  y,  z  constitute  M ; 

S  is  contained  under  M ; 

Therefore  S  is  contained  under  x,  y,  z. 


X,  y,  z  are  contained  under  P; 

X,  y,  z  constitute  S ; 

Therefore,  S  is  contained  under  P. 


Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  notice  that  the  logical  indue 
tion  maintained  by  Whately  and  many  others, 
Whateiy  and  others       diverges  cvcu  more  than  that  of  the  older  logi- 

trroiieoiisly  make  the  .  r  ^-i        .      ^^      •  \  • ..  i         ii  • 

.     ^  ,,    .  cians  from  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  this 

lutluctive     Syllogism  ' 

Deductive  Syllogism  a  deductive  syllogism,  of  which  the 

sumption,  which  is  usually  understood  and  not 

expressed,  is  always  substantially  the  same,  namely,  "What  belongs 

(or  does  not  belong)  to  the  individuals  we  have 

Doctrine     of     the  -iii  /  n  ^ii  \    ^       ^v. 

,^    ,    .  .  examined,  belono;s  (or  does  not  belonir)  to  the 

older  logicians.  .  ^        . 

whole  class   under   which  they  are  contained." 
This   doctrine   was   first,  I    think,   introduced    by   Wolf,'   for  the 

1  [Cf   Wolf.    Phitosophia   Ratinnalis,   §    479,  (Enthymemate)  vel  major  vel  minor  praemis- 

flrst  ed.  1728     So,   before   Wolf,  Schramm,  siinini,   in    hoc  (liiductione)   si'inper   major 

Aristot.    Philos.    Principia.  p.  27,  ed.  Hehnst.,  propositio   subintelligitur.'      Refers   as    fol- 

1718.      "  Ir.diicti  iro   ex   miiltis    yiiisnIaiibiiR  ]o\v'' —  •'■  De  In'/nrtinnr,   P.'iilns    Almrf..    Di^p. 

colligitur  universale  supposlto  loco  miijoris  xxvi.  p  252  p«  s-'v."'    See  also  Crakanthorpe, 

propositionis  hoc  cauone:  Quicquid  competit  Logicn,c  xx.  p.  217,  ed.  1677.  [Cf.  Discussions, 

omnibus  partibus,  hoc  competit  foti;  in  isto  p.  170,  note.  —  Ed.] 
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• 

jnovioiis  logicians  viewed  the  subsumption  as  tlie  common,  and, 
therefore,  the  suppressed  premise,  this  ])reniise  always  stating  that 
the  individuals,  or  |)articulars  enumerated,  made  up  the  class  under 
which  they  were  severally  contained.'  For  example,  in  the  instance 
irom  the  magnet  we  have  already  taken,  the  subsumption  would  be, 
This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  and  so  forth,  are  the  whole  class 
magnet.     This  doctrine  of  the  older  logicians  is 

Correct  as  far  as  it  .  ,.  •  -i     ,  i       -i     i 

correct  as  lar  as  it  i-oes ;  and,  to  make  it  abso- 

gOfS.  V  . 

Intel V  correct,  it  M'ould  oidv  have  been  necessary 
to  have  established  the  distinction  between  the  logical  induction  as 
governed  by  the  a  j^rlori  conditions  of  thought,  and  philosophical 
induction  as  legitimated  by  the  a  posteriori  conditions  of  the  mat- 
ter, about  which  the  inquiry  is  conversant.  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  and  tlie  Mhole  doctrijie  of  logical  induction  was  corrupted 
and  confounded  by  loijicians  introducino-  into  their  science  the  Con- 
sideration  of  various  kinds  of  m.-'ttcr,  and  admitting  as  logical  an 
induction  sujiposed  im[)erfect,  that  is,  one  in  which  there  was  infer- 
ence to  the  whole  from  some  only  of  the  constituent  parts.     This 

Imperfect    Induction,  they   heh]    in    contingent 

Doctiiue  of  Ininer-  »»        *      i  .•  .     •  **         i 

matter  to  be  contniiient,  m  necessary  matter  to 

feet  luductiou.  ...  , 

be  necessary ,  as  if  a  logical  inference  were  not, 
in  all  cases,  necessai-y,  and  only  necessary  as  governed  by  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  thought.  This  misapjirehension  of  the  nature  of 'logi- 
cal  or  formal   induction,  ;;nd    its   difference   from   philosophicd    or 

m.'.terial,  has  been  the  reason  why  Bacon  is  at 
Bacon  at  fault  in  his       f.ji,i|.  j^   1,-,^.  eriticisiu  of  Aristotlc's  doctrine    of 

criticism  of  Aristotle's         .      ,         .  •,-<  i       i  •  ^  ^     ,i  i       ,    • 

.      .      ,,   .     .  induction,     r  or,  lookino-   only   at  the   doctrine 

doctrine  of  Induction.  _  _    '  ^  . 

of  the  inductive  syllogism  given  by  Aristotle 
in  the  Orrjanon,  and  ni>t  perceiving  that  the  question  there  was 
only  concerning  the  nature  of  induction  as  governed  by  the  laws  of 
tliought,  he  forthwith  assumed  that  this  was  the  induction  practised 
Vjy  the  Stagii'ite  in  Ids  study  nf  n.ilure,  and,  in  tlie  teeth  l»<)th  of 
the  fireccpt  and  j>ractice  of  the  ]tliil<)SO])lier,  condemned  tlie  Aris- 
totelic  induction  in  the  mass,  as  flying  at  once  to  general  principles 
frotii  tiie  hasty  enumeration  of  a  few  individual  instances.  Induc- 
ti«»n,  as  I  mentioned,  will,  howevei',  once  and  again,  engage  our 
attention  in  tlie  sequel;  but  I  have  thought  it  prc)per  to  be  some- 
what explicit,  that  you  might  carry  with  you  u  clearer  conception 

1  [On  Induction  in  general,  see  Zabarella,  xx.  p.  254     Keckermann,  O^jera,  t  i.  pp.  259, 

TafiiiUf  in   An.  Prim.  p.  170  >«  ."■»/..  Optra  Lo^-  703      Liimbert,  Ni-ue.t  Ornnnnn,  i     H   2SH,  287, 

tr.u.  (A).|H.n(lix)   JIoIinauH,  EUmmla   Lo^icit,  p.    1S3.      I'^ujienios  Aojikt),    p    410.    Jo.  Fr. 

L   i.  c   ii.   p.   1>9.     Iceiiilo'irn.  fur^us    LiKicux.  JMcu.s   Mirai.flulaiiiis  ]     [()p--Tu,  Kj-iunm  Dor.t 

L.  iii.  q   ii.  p.  361.     Crelliiw,  Iiaguge,  L  iii   c.  Vamt.  Utnl.  L.  v.  p   74C  e<  iej.  — Kk.] 


\^ 
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of  tlio  iiiituio  of  lliis  process,  ;.s  (•oiitrastcd  with  the  l^!■ocesa  of  the 
Deductive  Syllogism. 

Having  terminiited  the  general  consideration  of  Cutegorical  Syl- 
logisms, Deductive   and   Inductive,  I   now   pro- 
B.  Conditional  Sji-       ^^^.^j  ^^  y^^  j,^,^^  ^.j.,^^  ^^  Reasonings  i.li^jrded 

1.  Disjunctive.  "^  ^''^  internal  form  ;  I  mean  the  class  of  Dis- 

junctive Syllogisms. 

1   LXIII.    A  Disjunctive  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning,  whose 
T  VTTT    .  «•  form  is  determined  by  the  law  of  Excluded 

Far.   XiXIIl.    A  iJis-  '' 

junetive  syiioKism,-       Middle,  aud  wliosc  sumptiou  i.s  accordingly 
^'^^''  a  disjunctive  jirojiosition,  either  of  Contra- 

diction (as,  A  is  either  B  or  not  B)  —  or  of  Contrariety  (as,  A 
is  either  B,  or  C,  or  D).  In  such  a  jtulgment,  it  is  enounced 
that  B  or  not  B,  or  that  B,  C,  or  D,  as  opi)Osite  notions  taken 
together  and  constituting  a  totality,  are  each  of  them  a  po.ssi- 
ble,  and  one  or  other  of  them  a  necessary,  predicate  of  A.  To 
determine  which  of  these  belongs,  or  does  not  belong  to  A,  the 
subsumption  must  either  affirm  one  of  the  predicates,  and  the 
conclusion,  eo  ipso,  consequently,  deny  the  oth.er  or  others;  or 
it  must  deny  one  or  more  of  them,  and  thus  necessitate  in  the 
conclusion,  either  the  determinate  affirmation  of  the  other,  or 
the  indeterminate  affirmation  of  the  others.  A  Disjunctive 
Syllogism  is  thus  either  Affirmative,  constituting  the  Jfodus 
ponens,  or  Modus  ponendo  tollens,  or  Negative,  constituting 
the  Modus  tollens,  or  Modus  tollendo  p)onens. 

In  each  of  these  modes  there  are  two  cases,  which  I  compre- 
hend in  the  followins:  mnemonic  verses : 


o 


(A)  Affirmative,  or  Modus  ponendo  tollens:  — 

1.  Fallpris  out  fallor ;  fallor ;  non  falleris  ergo. 

2.  Fallen's  ant  fdllor ;  ta  falleris  ;  ercjo  ego  nedum. 

(B)  Negative,  ou  Modus  tollkxdo  poxexs:  — 

1.  Falleris  auifallor  ;  non  fallor  ;  falleris  ergo.  1 

2.  Falleris  aut  fallor ;  non  falleris ;  ergo  ego  fallw . 

fn  illustration   of  this  paragraph,  I  have  defined   a  disjunctive 

syllogism,  one  whose  form  is  determined  by  the 
Explication.  ./       o         '  j 

law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and  whose  sumjttion 
14,  accordingly,  a  disjunctive  proposition.  I  liave  not,  as  logicians 
in  general  do,  defined  it  directly, — a  syllogism  whose  major  pre- 

J  Tliis  line  i£  from  Purehot,  Instil.  PMlos.  Logica,  t.  1,  p.  184.    Tlie  oiaers  are  the  Anther's 
own.  —  Ed. 
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mise  is  a  ("lisjiinctive  proposition.     For  tlioiigh  it  be  true  that  every 

(lijyuiR-tive    syllogism  has    a  disjunctive    major 

A    svlloK'sui    with  :  .\  •  i    i.  J.-  1 

•     "  premise,  the  converse  is  not  true  :  tor  every  svl- 

disjuuctive  mfijor  pie-         '       _  ...  .  . 

mise  is  not  iicces.'iiriiy  logisni  that  has  a  disjunctive  sumption  is  not, 
u  di>juiiciive  reason-  ou  tliat  account,  necessarily  a  disjunctive  syllo- 
'"*■  gisni.     For  a  disjunctive  syllogism  only  emerges, 

Avheii  the  conclusion  has  reference  to  the  relation  of  reciprocal 
atiirmation  and  negation  subsisting  between  the  disjunct  members 
in  the  major  premise,  —  a  condition  not,  however,  contained  in  the 
mere  existence  of  the  disjunctive  sumi)tion.^  For  example,  in  the 
svlioirism  : 

B  is  either  C  or  D ; 

But  A  .s  B ; 

Therefore,  A  is  either  C  or  D. 

This  syllogism  is  as  much  a  reasoning  determined,  not  by  tiie  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  but  solely  by  the  law  of  Identity,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

B  is  C. 

AisB. 

Therefore,  A  is  C- 

For  in  both  we  conclude,  —  C  (in  one,  C  or  D)  is  an  attribute  q/'B; 
hut  B  is  an  attribute  of  A  :  therefore,  C  (C  or  D)  is  an  attribute  of 
A, — a  process,  in  either  case,  regulated  exclusively  by  the  I.iw  of 
Identity.^ 

Tliis  being  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of 
the  nature  of  this  reasoning,  and  shall,  first,  give  you  a  general 
notion  of  its  procedure;  then,  secondly,  discuss  its  principle ;  and, 
thirdly,  its  constituent  jiarts. 

,-  ,.        ,    .       „  1°.  The  general  form  of  the  Disjunctive  Syl- 

1^.  (jcnoral  view  of  >"  j  j 

the  Dit-juuctivfc  Syiio-  logism  may  be  given  in  the  following  scheme, 
gwro-  in  which  you  will  observe  there  is  a  common 

sumption  to  the  negative  and  affirmative  modes : 

,    .  „  ,      .  A  i.s  eithe-r  B  or  C. 

(a.)  Formula    for    a 

Syllogism  with  two  Affikmative,  or  Modus  Negative,  or  Modtts  tol- 
diijunct  members.  ponenuo  TOLlens  — 

Now  A  is  B ; 

Therefore,  A  is  not  C. 


LENUO  I'ONENS  — 

Now  A  is  not  B ; 

Therefore,  A  is  C. 


I  Cf.  .Scheibler, 0/)rr/i  I^^im,  Pars.  iv.  p.S.'iS.  2  Sigwart,  pp.  154.  157.     [HamWuch  zur  Vor- 

"  Nerjne  enirn  sylloj^inmuB  rli.xjunctUH  cempcr  lnungm  Me'' f/te  Lof;ik,von  H.  C.  W.  Sigwart^ 

e«t,  cum  propositio  CKt  diHJnnctiva,  sed  cum  3d  ed.  Tubingen,  1835,  f§  246,  248. — Ed.] 
totarjuviitiodisjionitur  in  propiwiiione."    Ed. 
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Or,  in  a  concrete  example  : 

Sempronui.1  is  either  honest  or  dishonest.  ■» 

Affirmative,  or  Mouis  ionendo        Ni:gative,    or    Modus    tollendo 
tollen8 —  ponen8 — 

Nou)  Sempronius  is  honest ;  i     Now  Sempronius  is  not  honest  ; 

Therefore,  Sempronius  is  not  dishonest.        \      Tfierefure,  Sempronius  is  dishonest. 

"This  formula  is,  however,  only  calculated  for  tlie  case  in  which 

there  are  only  two  disjunct  mend^ers,  that  is,  for 

(b.)  Formula  for  a       ^jjg  (..jgg  of  negative  or  contradictory  opposition  ; 

Svllogisin    with  more  x«       -r  .1         t    •  ^  \  j.i 

■     ^  ,.  .  lor  11  the  uisiunct  members  are  more  tlian   two, 

than      two       disjunct  .... 

members.  that  is,  if  there  is  a  jxjsitive  or  contrary  opposi- 

tion, there  is  then  a  twofold  or  manifold  employ- 
ment of  the  JTodus  ponendo  tollens  and  Modus  tollendo  pojiens, 
according  as  the  afhrmation  and  negation  is  determinate  or  indeter- 
minate. If,  in  the  Modus  poneiido  tollens.,  one  disjunct  member  is 
determinately  affirmed,  then  all  the  others  are  denied  ;  and  if  sev- 
eral disjunct  meml)ers  are  indeterminately  affirmed  except  one,  then 
only  that  one  is  denied.  If,  in  the  Modus  tollendo  ponens.,  a  single 
member  of  the  disjunction  be  denied,  then  some  one  of  the  others  is 
determinately  affirmed ;  and  if  several  be  denied,  so  that  one  alone 
is  left,  then  this  one  is  determinately  affirmed."  ^  This  will  apj)ear 
more  clearly  from  the  following  formula}.  Let  the  common  Sumption 
both  of  the  Modus  ponendo  tollens  and  Modus  tollendo ponens  be* 

A  is  either  B,  or  C  or  D. 

I.    The  Modus  Ponendo  Tollens  — 
First  Case.        A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D; 
Now  A  IS  B ; 
Therefore,  A  is  neither  C  nor  D, 

Second  Case.  A  is  either  BorCorD; 
Now  A  is  either  B  or  C; 
Therefore,  A  is  not  D. 

II.    The  Modus  Tollendo  Ponens  — 

First  Case.        A  is  either  B  or  Cor  D; 
Now  A  is  not  B; 
Therefore,  A  is  either  C  or  D. 

Second  Case.    A  is  either  BorCorD; 
Now  A  is  neither  B  nor  C ; 
Therefore,  AisT>. 

1  Esser,  Logik,  §  93,  p.  180.  —  Ed. 
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Or,  to  take  these  in  concrete  examples,  let  the  Common  Sump- 
tion be  : 

The  aticients  u-tre  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  moderns,  or  inferior,  or  equal. 

I.    The  Modus  Ponendo  Tollens  — 
First  Case.         The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  modems,  or  inferim, 
or  equal ; 
Now  the  miririits  irerc  superior  : 
Therefore,  the  ancients  were  .neither  inferior  nor  equal. 

Second  Case.    27ie  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  moderns,  or  inferior, 
or  equal ; 
Now  the  ancients  were  either  superior  or  equal  ; 
Therefore,  the  ancients  were  not  inferior. 

II.    The  Modus  Tollendo  Ponens  — 
First  Case.         The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  moderns,  or  inferior, 
or  equal. 
Now  the  ancients  were  not  inferior  : 
Therefore,  the  ancients  were  either  superior  or  equal. 

Second  Case.    The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  moderns,  of  inferior^ 
or  equal. 
Now  the  ancients  were  neither  luferior  nor  equal; 
Therefore,  the  ancients  were  superi^. 

Snch  is  a  general  view  of  its  procedure.     Now,  2°,  for  its  prin^ 
ciple. 
2=.  The  principle  of  u  jf  ^]^^,  essential  character  of  the  Disjunctive 

the  Digjunctive  Svllo-         on-  •.•,!•  i      ,   .1  «• 

hyllotijism  consist  in  this,  —  that  the  atnrmation 
or  negation,  or,  what  is  a  better  expression,  the 
position  or  sublation,  of  one  or  other  of  two  contradictory  attributes 
follows  from  the  subsum])tion  of  the  opposite  ;  —  there  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  disjunctive  process,  that,  when  of  two  opposite  j>redi- 
cates  one  is  posited  or  affirmed,  the  other  is  sublated  or  denied  ; 
.•md  that,  when  the  one  is  sidjlated  or  denied,  the  other  is  posited  or 
aftinncid.  But  the  ])roj)Osition,  —  that  of  two  repugnant  attributes, 
the  one  being  posited,  the  otlier  must  be  sublated,  and  the  one 
being  sublated,  the  other  must  be  jDosited,  —  is  at  once  manifestly 
the  law  by  whifh  the  disjunctive  syllogism  is  governed,  and  mani- 
festly only  an  aj)j»lication  of  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  For  the 
J/odus  ponendo  tollen.H  there  is  the  special  rule,  —  If  the  one  charac- 
ter be  jjosited  the  other  character  is  sublated ;  and  for  the  Modus 
tollendo  ponens  there  is  the  sjjecial  rule,  —  If  the  one  character  be 
sublated,  the  other  character  is  posited.  The  law  of  the  disjunctive 
syllogism  is  here  enounced,  only  in  reference  to  the  case  in  which 
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the  members  of  c.ijsjuuction  are  contratlictoiily  opposed.  An  oppo- 
sition of  contrariety  is  not  of  purely  logical  concernment;  and  a 
disjunctive  syllogism  with  characters  opposed  in  contrariety,  in  fact, 
consists  of  as  many  j)ure  disjunctive  syllogisms  as  there  are  opposing 
predicates."  ^ 

3°.  I  now  go  to  the  third  and  last  matter  of  consideration,  —  the 

several  parts  of  a  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 
3°.  The  several  parts  "The  question  concerning  the  special  laws  of 

of  a  Disjuuctive  Syllo-  ...   .  .  n       •  i     ^     •       xi 

a  disiunctive   sylloi^ism,   or,   what   is  the  same 

psm.  •'  ... 

thing,  what  is  the  oiiginal  and  necessary  form 
of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  as  determined  by  its  general  principle  or 
law,  —  this  question  may  be  asked,  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
whole  syllogism,  but  likewise  in  reference  to  its  several  parts.  The 
original  and  necessary  form  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism  consists,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  tlie  reciprocal  position  or  sublation  of  contradictory 
characters,  by  the  subsumjjtion  of  one  or  other.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  disjunctive  syllogism  must,  like  the  categorical,  involve  a 
threelbld  judgment,  viz. :  1°,  A  judgment  in  which  a  subject  is 
determined  by  two  contradictory  predicates  ;  2°,  A  judgment  in 
which  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  i)redicates  is  subsumed,  that  is, 
is  affirmed,  either  as  existent  or  non-existent;  and,  0°,  A  judgment 
in  which  the  final  decision  is  enounced  concerning  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  one  of  the  repugnant  or  reciprocally  exclusive  pre- 
dicates. But  in  these  three  propositions,  as  in  the  three  proposi- 
tions of  a  categorical  syllogism,  there  can  only  be  three  principal 
notions  —  viz.,  the  notion  of  a  subject,  and  the  notion  of  two  con- 
tradictory attributes,  which  are  generally  enounced  in  the  sumption, 
and  of  which  one  is  posited  or  sublated  in  the  subsumption,  in  order 
that  in  the  conclusion  the  other  may  be  sublated  or  posited.  The 
case  of  contrary  opposition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  easily  reconciled  and 
reduced  to  that  of  contradictory  opposition.""  The  laws  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  or  more  properly  the  origi- 
nnl  and  necessary  form  of  these  several  parts,  are  given  in  the 
iollowing  paragraph : 

^  LXIV.      1°.  A  regular  and  perfect  Disjunctive  Syllogism 

must  have  three  propositions,  in  which,  if 

Par.  LXIV.  The  laws       ^^e  sumptiou  bc  simplc  and  the  disjunction 

of      the     Disjunctive  i       i        •       i  ^         ^  •       •       ^ 

syuogism.  purely  logical,  only  three  prmcipai  notions 

can  be  found. 
2",  The  Sumption,  in  relation  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  is 

1  Esser,  Logik,  i  94.  —  Ed.  2  Esser,  LogiU,  §  95.  — Ed. 
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nl^'ays  uniform,  being  ITniversnl  nnd  Affirmative;  bnt  the  Sub- 
sumjit.ion  is  susceptible  of  various  Ibniis  in  both  relations. 

o°.  The    Conclusion    corresponds  in   quantity  with   the   sub- 
sumption,  and  is  o])posed  to  it  in  quality.' 

The  first  rule  is,  —  A  regular  and  perfect  disjunctive  syllogism 

must  liavo  three  propositions,  in  which,  if  the 

xi>  ica  ion.  sumption  be  simj)le,  and  the  disjunction  purely 

First  Rule.  /  '      '        ^       ,  '>     ^  I  J 

logical,  only  three  principal  notions  can  be 
found.  "  Like  the  categorical  syllogism,  the  disjunctive  consists  of 
a  sumption,  constituting  the  general  rule  ;  of  a  subsumption,  con- 
taining its  application  ;  and  of  a  conclusion,  expressing  the  judg- 
ment inferred.  Disjunctive  syllogisms  are,  therefore,  true  and 
genuine  reasonings;  and  if  in  the  sumption  the  disjunction  be 
contraciictory,  there  are  in  the  syllogism  only  three  principal  no- 
tions. In  the  case  of  contrary  disjunctions,  there  may,  indeed, 
apjiear  a  greater  number  of  notions;  but  as  such  syllogisms  are  i;i 
reality  composite",  and  are  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  syllogisms  with 
a  contradictory  disjunction,  this  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  rule  is 
as  little  valid  as  the  circumstance,  that  the  subject  in  the  sum])tion 
is  sometimes  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  or  manifold ;  as,  for  e.vam- 
ple,  in.the  sumption  —  John.,  James.,  Thomas,  are  either  virtuous  or 
vicious.  For  this  is  a  copulative  proposition,  Avhich  is  composed  of 
three  simple  propositions  —  viz.  Johii  is,  etc.  If,  therefore,  there  be 
such  a  sumption  at  tlie  head  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  it  is  in  this 
case,  likewise,  composite,  and  may  be  analyzed  into  as  many  simple 
syllogisms  with  three  principal  notions,  as  there  are  simple  proposi- 
tions into  which  the  sumption  may  be  resolved."  ^ 

The  second  rule  i.s,  —  The  sumption  is,  in  relation  to  its  quantity 
and  quality,  always  uniform,  —  beino'  universal 

Second  Kule.  t     %.  '  ,  ,  ,  •         • 

and  r.TTirmative  ;  out  the  sul)sumption  is  suscep- 
tible of  different  forms  in  both  relations.  If  we  look,  indeed,  to  the 
subject  alone,  it  may  seem  to  be  possibly  equally  general  or  particu- 
lar; for  we  can  equally  say  of  some  as  oi"  all  A,  that  they  are  either 
B  or  C.  But  as  all  universality  is  relative,  and  as  the  sumption  is 
ahvay.s  more  extensive  or  more  comprehensive  than  the  subsump- 
tion, it  is  thus  true  that  the  sumption  is  always  general.  Again, 
looking  to  the  (predicate,  or,  as  it  is  complex,  to  the  ])redicates  alone, 
they,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  appear  to  involve  a  negation.  But 
in  looking  at  the  whole  proposition,  that  is,  at  the  subject,  the 
copul.'i,  and  the  predicates  in  connection,  we  see  at  once  that  the 

1  Ewer,  /.  e.    Knig,  LogUc,  i  86.  —  Ed.  2  Krug,  Logik,  I.  c.  —  Ed. 
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copula  is  nfiirmativo,  for  the  negation  involved  in  the  predicates  is 
confined  to  that  term  alone.' 

In   regard    to    the  third  rule,  Avliich  enounces, — That  the  con- 
clusion should  have  the  same  quantity  with  the 

Ttiird  Rule.  ■         ,  x-  i      .  -^  i-^  %     • 

subsuraption,    but  an    opposite   quality,  —  it   is 
requisite  to  say  nothing,  ns  the  fii-st  clause  is  only  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  common  to  all  syllogisms,  that  the  conclusion  can 
contain  nothing  more  than  the  premises,  and  must,  therefore,  follow 
the  weaker  i)art ;  and  the  second  is  self-evident,  as  only  a  special 
application  of  the  principle  of  Excluded  Mid<lle,  for,  on  this  law,  if 
one  contradictory  be  affirmed  in  the  subsumption,  the  other  must  be 
denied  in  the  conclusion,   and  if   one   contradictory  be  denied  in 
the  subsumption,  the  other  must  be  affirmed  in  the  conclusion. 
The  Disjunctive,  like  every  other  species  of  syllogism,  may  be 
either  a  reasoning  in   the  quantity  of  Comprc- 
The  Disjunctive  Syi-       tension,  or  a  reasoning  in  the  quantity  of  Ex- 

logism  ofComprehen-  .mi  ,  /^  .i  ^ 

»oi.  aud  Extension.  tension.     The  contrast,  however,  of  these  two 

quantities  is  not  manifested  in  the  same  signal 
manner  in  the  disjunctive  as  in  the  categorical  deductive  syllogism, 
more  especially  of  the  first  figure.  In  the  categorical  deductive 
syllogism,  the  reasonings  in  the  two  counter  quantities  are  obtrusively 
distinguished  by  a  complete  conversion,  not  only  of  the  internal 
slgJiificancc,  but  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  syllogism.  For 
not  only  do  the  relative  terms  change  places  in  the  relation  of 
whole  and  part,  but  the  consecution  of  the  antecedents  is  reversed ; 
the  minor  premise  in  the  one  syllogism  becoming  the  major  premise 
in  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  disjunctive  syllo- 
gisms. Here  the  same  proposition  is,  in  both  quantities,  always  the 
major  premise;  and  the  whole  change  that  takes  place  in  convert- 
ing a  disjunctive  syllogism  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  disjunctive 
syllogism  of  the  other,  is  in  the  silent  reversal  of  the  copula  from 
one  of  its  meanings  to  another.  This,  however,  as  it  determines  no 
apparent  difference  in  single  propositions,  and  as  the  disjunctive 
sumption  remains  always  the  same  proposition,  out  of  which  the 
subsumption  and  the  conclusion  are  evolved,  in  the  one  quantity  as 
in  the  other,  —  the  reversal  of  the  sumption,  from  extension  to  com- 
prehension, or  from  comprehension  to  extension, 

Examples.  .  .   i  i  i 

occasions  neither  a  real  nor  an  ajiparent  change 
in  the  syllogism.     Take,  for  example,  the  disjunctive  syllogism: 

1  See  Krug,  Logik,   §  86,  Aiim.  2.     Ed.  —  quantitatem  nisi  suaruin  partium  .     .     .  sicut 

[Br.cliraann,    Lngik,   §    141,  p.   354.       Comr.-t :  riopositio  Hypothetica  liabet  tantum  quan- 

Twestcii,  Lof;ik.  5  1-37.  eil.  1825,  p.  110.     Ef^sor.  titatcm  siiarum  partium."    See  above,  p.  174, 

Ln^ik,  §   95.    Dciodoii,    Lnc:im    7irf'.-!ii!,i.   p.  and  note  1.  — Ed.] 
676. i    [Propositio  Disjuuctiva  nullani  habet 
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Plato  ix  either  learned  or  unlearned ; 

But  Plato  if!  learned. 

Therefore,  Plato  ts  not  unlearned. 

Xow  let  us  explicate  this  into  an  intensive  and  into  an  extensive 
syllogism.     As  in  Intensive  Syllogism  it  will  stand : 

Plato  comprehends  either  the  attribute  learned  or  the  attribute  unlearned; 
Bui  Plato  comprehends  the  attribute  learned ; 
Therefore,  etc. 

As  an  Extensive  Svllogism  it  will  stand  : 

Plato  is  cantaitied  either  under  the  doss  learned  or  the  class  unlearned; 
But  Plato  is  contained  under  the  class  learned ; 
Therefore,  etc. 

From  this  it  appears,  that,  though  the  diiference  of  reasoning  in 
the  several  quantities  of  comprehension  and  extension  obtains  in 
disjunctive,  as  in  all  other  syllogisms,  it  does  not,  in  the  disjunctive 
syllogism,  determine  the  same  remarkable  change  in  the  external 
construction  and  consecution  of  the  parts,  which  it  does  in  categori- 
cal  syllogisms. 


LECTURE     XVIII. 

STOIOHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION    II.— OF   THE    PRODUCTS   OF    THOUGHT 

III.  — DOCTRINE    OF   REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS   ACCORDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FORM. 

B.  CONDITIONAL.  —  HYPOTHETICAL    AND    HYPOTHETICO- 

DISJUNCTIVE. 

Having  now  considered  Catef^orical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms, 
the  next  class  of  Reasonings  afforded  by  the  difference  of  Internal 
or  Essential  form  is  the  Hypothetical;  and  the  general  nature  of 
these  syllogisms  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

^  LXV.     An  Hypothetical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning  whose 

form   is  determined  by  the  law  of  Reason 

Par.  LXV.  2.  Hypo-       ,^j^^|  Cousequent.     It  is,  therefore,  regulated 

thetical    syllogism,-  .        •     i  j?        i  •    i      ^i      ^    i 

its  general  oharaeter.  by  the   tWO    principles  Ot    Wluch    tliat    luW  IS 

the  complement,  —  the  one,  —  With  the 
reason,  the  consequent  is  affirmed;  the  other,  —  With  the 
consequent,  the  reason  is  denied :  and  these  two  principles 
severally  afford  tlie  condition  of  its  Affirmative  or  Constructive, 
and  of  its  Negative  or  Destructive  form  {Modus  ponens  et 
Modus  tollens).  The  sumption  or  general  rule  in  such  a  syllo- 
gism is  necessarily  an  hypothetical  proposition  {If  ^  ^s  then  B 
is).  In  such  a  jiroposition  it  is  merely  enounced  that  the  prior 
member  (A)  and  the  posterior  member  (B)  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  if  existing,  but  with- 
out it  being  determined  whether  they  really  exist  or  not. 
Such  determination  must  follow  in  the  subsumption  and  con- 
clusion ;    and   that,  either   by  the   absolute  affirmation  of  the 
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antecedent  in  the  snbsnniption,  nnil  llie  illntive  affirmation  of 
the  consequent  in  the  conclusion  (the  modus  ponens)  ;  or  by 
the  absohito  negation  of  the  consc(|uent  in  the  subsumption, 
and  tlie  illative  negation  of  the  antecedent  in  the  conclusion 
(the  jnodus  toUtns)}  The  general  form  of  an  hypothetical 
syllogism-  is,  therefore,  the  following  : 

Common  Sumption  —  If  A  is,  then  B  is; 

Modus  Ponens:  Modus  Tollens: 

But  A  is ;  But  B  is  not ; 

Therefore,  B  is.  Therefore,  A  is  not. 

Or, 

A  B 

1)  Modus  Ponens  —  Si  poteris  possum ;  sed  tu  potes;  ergo  ego  possum. 

B  A 

2)  Modus  Tollens  —  Si  poteris  possum ;  non  possum:  nee  potes  ergo.^ 


P.  {lypothetical  syl- 
logism ill  gei.eral. 
Contains  three  propo- 
citiODS. 


In  illustrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  consi<ler,  1°,  This  species  of 
sylloiiism  in  general;  2°,  Its  peculiar  principle; 

Kxplication.  ,    '.,.    y  ... 

and,  3  ,  Its  sj»ecial  laws. 
1°,  "  Like  every  other  species  of  simple  syllogism,  the  Hypothetical 
is  made  up  of  three  propositions, —  a  sumption, 
a  subsumption,  and  a  conclusion.  There  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  an  hypothetical  proposition 
holding  the  place  of  a  general  rule,  and  troni 
this  proposition  the  other  parts  of  the  syllogism 
must  be  deduced.  This  first  proposition,  therefore,  contains  a 
Humption.  But  as  this  proposition  contains  a  relative  and  coiTela- 
tive  member,  —  one  member,  the  relative  clause,  enouncing  a  thing 
as  conditioning;  the  other,  the  correlative  clause,  enouncing  a  thing 
as  conditioned  ;  and  as  the  whole  proposition  enounces  merely  the 
<iependency  between  these  relatives,  and  judges  nothing  in  regard 
to  their  existence  consiflcred  apart  and  in  themselves, —  this 
enouncement  must  l>e  made  in  a  second  proposition,  which  shall 
take  out  of  the  sumption  one  or  other  of  its  relatives,  and  categori- 


•  [For  urc  or  terms  ponrn'  and  toUeru,  see 
Hrw'Jliu*.  D-  Si/rio-^'ininn  ll-.p  I'lftirn,  (fprrn  p. 
611.  Wolf  yiiil.  Rat..  I,  40  ^  410.  Mark  Dun- 
can nee«  the  term"  "a  pcsitlone  ad  posi 
tionem,"  and  '-a  rimof;oiio  .n<l  n'motioiicm  " 
[/n«»<7u«»ore»  lyvirrr,  \,  \: .  c.  0.  f  4.  p  240. 
Cf.  p.  243,  Salmnrii.  1S12.  —  Kd.) 

2  [On  the  Hypothetical  Syllogifra  in  gen- 
eral, Pff-  Ammonins.  fn  IJ'  Int  r;>..  rio<s:n., 
f.  3,   Venetii*,    lo44.      I'l.ilorf  nn"     /.i    Annl. 


Prior ,  1.  c.  23,  f.  60,  Venet.,  1536.  Magen 
tinu«.  fn  Annl.  Prior.,  f.  16,  b.  Alex.  Aphro 
disiensif.  In  An.-d.  Prior.,  ff.  87,  8S,  109,  130 
Aid.  I.'j2n.  /rtTo'ico.  f.Cj,  Aid.,  1.513.  Anony 
niniiii  Author,  On  Sijlln'^hirs,  t.  44,  od.  VJi\ 
Sclifibler,  Opfa  Logica,  pars  iv.  p.  643.  Bol 
7.ano.  WinfrnfrhaftHfl.rt,  Lngik,  ii.  p.  500 
Waitz.  Or^anon.  hi  An.  Prior.,  i.  c   23  ] 

•"  T^cs"  lir  cH  (ire  the  Author's  own.  —  Ll> 
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cally  enounce  its  existence  or  its  non-existence.  This  second  pre 
position  eontJiins,  tliereforc,  a  subsumption  ;  and,  through  this  sub- 
sumption,  a  judgment  is  lilcewise  determined,  in  a  third  [)roposition, 
with  regard  to  tlie  other  rehitive.  This  last  proposition,  therefore, 
contains  the  conclusion  proper  of  the  syllogism." 

"  But  as  the  sumption  in  an  hypothetical  syllogism  contains  two 
relative  clauses,  —  an   antecedent  and  a  conse- 

in  a  hypotbetieni  ^^^^^^  _  j^^   therefore,   appears  double  ;    and  as 

syllogism  tliere  is  com- 

petent  a  twofold  kind  ^^i^hcr  of  its  two  members  may  be  taken  in  the 
of  reasoning,— the  «7o-  subsumption,  there  is,  consequently,  competent 
<ius  pnnens  and  mo.ius       ^  twofold  kind  of  reasoning.     For  we  can  either, 

in  the  first  place,  conclude  from  the  truth  of  the 
antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  consequent ;  or,  in  the  second  place, 
conclude  from  the  foisehood  of  the  consequent  to  the  falsehood  of 
the  antecedent.  The  former  of  these  modes  of  hypothetical  infer 
ence  constitutes  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Constructive  Hypo- 
thetical, hnt  more  properly  the  Modus  Ponens:  —  the  latter  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Destructive  ILjpothetical,\)\\t  more  properly 
the  Modus  Tollens.''''^     As  examples  of  the  two  modes: 

Modus  Ponens  —  If  Socrates  be  virtuous,  he  merits  esteem ; 

But  Socrates  is  virtuous ; 

Therefore,  he  merits  esteem. 
Modus  Tollens  —  If  Socrates  be  viiinous,  he  merits  esteem; 

But  Socrates  does  not  merit  esteem  ; 

Therefore,  he  is  not  v'Huous? 

So  much  for  the  character  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogisa-  in 
general.     I  now  proceed  to  consider  its  peculiar  principle. 

2°,  "If  the  essential  nature  of  an  Hypothetical  Syllogism  consist 
in  this,  —  that  the  subsumption  affii-nis  or  denies  one  or  other  of  the 
two  parts  of  a  thought,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  the  thing  conditioning  and  the  thing  conditioned,  it  will  be  the 

1  Krug,  Logik,  §  81,  Anm.  1,  p.  254.  Com-  Here.  If  it  be  day  is  called  rb  r,yovixovoi, 
pare  Esser,  Logik,  §  90,  p.  173.  -  Ed.  both  by  Peripatetics  and  by  Stoics;  the  sun  h 

2  [Nomenclature  of  Tlieophrastus,  Eude-  on  tht  tank,  is  c&WeA  rh  kir/,nivov  hy  Per.pa- 
mu8,  and  other  Peripatetics,  in  regard  to  tetics,  tJi  A.fjyoj'  by  Stoics.  The  whole.  If  it 
Hypotlietical  .Syllogism,  in  contrast  with  that  le  ,lm,,  the  ««n  h  on  the  earth,  is  called  t^ 
of  the  Stoics.        ^  ffwrjufiei/ov  by  Peripatetics,  rb  TpoiriKSv  by 

Xlpayixara  vo■f,^lara  <p<j>val  C'eripatetic),  stoics:  But  it  is  day,  i,  /ifTaA7,;//is  to  Peri- 
are  called  by  the  Stoics  respectively,  Tiry-  patetics,  irp<io-AT;<|/(s  to  Stoics.  Threfore.the 
Xavovra  iKfopitcd.  \tKT(i.  ,„„  ,-^  „„  ^/,^  ^^^,^_  i^  ffv/xrr(pa(T/xa  to  Peripa- 

Take  this  Hypothetical  Syllogism:  tctics.   iwi<popd  to  Stoics.     f?ee  Philoponus, 

Tfitledau.themn  is  on  the  earth :  '"  -•*""'■  ^'<"''  ^-  '   C  2S.  f    60  a,  ed.  Vonet. 

But  it  is  (In;/ ;  '  153G.     Brandis,   Scholia,  p    169.     Cf.  Anony 

Therefore,  the  sxm  is  on  the  earth.  l.:ons  Author,  On  Syllogisms,  f.  44.] 
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law  of  an  liypothetical  syllogism,  that,  —  If  the  condition  or  antece- 
dent be    affirmed,  so   also   must  be   the   condi- 
2".  Its  peculiar  prin-       tioned  or  consequent,  and  tliat  if  the  conditioned 

ciplo. — the  law  of  Kea-  i         i       •     i  i-i  •  i 

, ,,  ^  or  consequent   be  denied,  so   likewise  must  be 

»on  and  C  oiisoquent.  i  ' 

the  condition  or  antecedent.  But  this  is  mani- 
festly nothing  else  than  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason,  or  of  Reason 
and  Conso(iu('nt."  '  The  ]>rin(aple  of  this  syllogism  is  thus  variously 
enounced,  —  Posita   conditioner  ponitur    coudifionattn))  /    sublato 

conditionato,  toUitur  conditio.     Or  otherwise, — 

How  enounced.  i  •  t  .  ... 

A  ratione  ad  rationatum,  a  negatione  rationati 
ad  negationem  rationis,  valet  consequentia.  The  one  alternative  of 
either  rule  being  regulative  oi  modus  jtonens^  the  other  of  the  inodus 
tollcns? 

"But  here  it  may  be  asked,  why,  as  we  conclude  from  the  truth 

of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  consequent 

Why  we  cannot  con-       (^  rotione  ad  rationutum),  and  from  the  false- 

,   ,    "^         '        ,        hood  of  the  consequent  to  the  fdschood  of  the 

of  the   conReqiu-nt  to  ■ 

the  truth  of  the  ante-  antecedent  {a  negatione  rationati  ad  negatio- 
cedent,  and  from  the  nem  ruHonis),  can  We  not  conversely  conclude 
fa)«-hood  of  the  ante-       ^^.^^^^  ^,^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  Consequent  to  the  truth 

cedent    to    the    false-  ^       r>  t      -i         -x      c    ^ 

hood  of  the  conse-  of  the  antecedent,  and  from  the  falsehood  oi  the 
qnent.  antecedent  to  the  falsehood  of  the  consequent? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  could  be  validly  done,  only  on  the  following  supposition, 
namely,  if  every  consequent  had  only  one  possible  antecedent ;  and 
if,  from  an  antecedent  false  as  considered  absolutely  and  in  itself,  it 
were  impossible  to  have  consequents  true  as  facts. 

"Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  incoinpetent  to  conclude  that  be- 
cause B  e.\ists,  that  is,  because  the  consequent  member  of  the  sump- 
tion, considered  as  an  absolute  proposition,  is  true,  therefore  the 
supposed  reason  A  exists,  that  is,  therefore  the  alleged  antecedent 
member  must  bo  true;  for  B  may  have  other  reiisons  besides  A, 
puch  as  C  or  I).  In  like  manner,  in  the  second  place,  we  should 
not  be  warranted  to  infci-,  that  because  the  supposed  reason  A  is 
tinreal,  and  tiio  antecedent  member  filse,  therefore  the  result  B  is 
also  unreal,  and  the  consequent  memlier  false;  for  the  existence  of  B 
might  be  determined  by  many  other  reasons  than  A."^  For  example: 

If  there,  are  xharpers  in  the  company,  we  ought  not  to  gamble; 
But  th'-rr.  are  no  sharpers  in  the  company ; 
ThtrefoTc,  we  ought  to  gamble. 

1  E«er,  i^g-ii.  §  01.  p.  174. —E».  2  Se«Kant,  Logik.  H  75,76.   Krxxg,  Logik,  i  82.  — Ed 

■5  Krug,  Logik,  }  82,  p.  2.56.  —  F.v. 
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Here  the  conclusion  is  as  fiilse  as  if  we  conversely  inferred,  that 
because  we  oxight  not  to  gamble,  there  are  no  sharpers  bi  the  room. 
"Logicians  have  given  themselves  a  worM  of  }i;iius  in  the  dis- 
covery  of  gi'iicral   rules  for  the  conversion   of 
Conversion  of  iiy-       Hypothetical  [Syllogisms  into  Categorical.*    But, 
potheticHi  to  Categor-       .^  ^j^^  ^^.^^    j.^^;;^^  ^j^. .  j^  unnecessary,  in  so  far  as 

ical  Syllogisms,  is  1°,         ,     .  '  " 

Unnecessary.  it  IS  applied  to  u\anifest  the  validity  ot  an  liypo- 

thetical  syllogism ;  for  the  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism manifests  its  own  validity  with  an  evidence  not  less  obtrusive 
than  does  the  categorical,  and,  therefore,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  a 
reduction  to  any  higher  toiin,  as  if  it  were  of  this  a  one-sided  and 
accidental  modification.  With  equal  propriety  might  we  inquire, 
how  a  categorical  syllogism  is  to  be  converted  into  an  hypothetical. 

In  the  second  place,  this  conversion  is  not 
2-.  Not  always  pos-       jji,,..,,.^  ])ossible,  and,  therefore,  it  is  never  ne- 

sible.  T  ,  ,  •  i? 

cessary.  In  cases  where  the  sumi)tion  ot  an 
hypothetical  syllogism  contains  only  three  notions,  and  \vhere,  of 
these  three  notions,  one  stands  to  the  other  two  in  the  relation  of 
a  middle  term,  —  in  these  cases,  an  hypothetical  syllogism  may 
without  difficulty  be  reduced  to  categoricals.  Thus,  when  the 
formula — If  ^  is,  then  B  is,  signifies — Jf  A  is  C,  then  A  is  also  B; 
that  is,  A  is  B,  inasmuch  as  it  is  C;  —  in  this  case  the  categorical 
form  is  -to  be  viewed  as  the  original,  and  the  hypothetical  as  the 
derivative."^     For  example : 

If  Cuius  he  a  man,  then  he  is  mortal; 
But  Caius  is  a  man  ; 
Therefore,  he  is  mortal. 

Here  the  notion  man  is  regarded  as  comprehending  in  it,  or  aa 
contained  under,  the  notion  m,ortal ;  and  as  being  comprehended 
ill,  or  as  containing  under  it,  the  notion  Caius  ;  it  can,  therefore, 
serve  as  middle  term  in  the  categorical  syllogism  to  connect  the 
two  notions  Caius  and  mortal.     Thus  : 

Man  is  mortal; 
Caius  is  a  man ; 
Theirfore,  Caius  is  mortal. 

1  [For  the  reduction  of  hypotheticals,  see  see  Krua;,  Logik,  p.  356,  and   Lexikon,  iii.  p 

Wolf.    Philo'!.    lint..   §   412.     Reuse!),  Systetna  559     Fries,  Logik,  §  62,  p.  267.    Baclimann. 

Lo^icii.ii,  §  503.     Moliuivus,  Ehmenta    Loi^icn,  Lo^ik,   §   89,   Anm.  2.      (In   part),    Aristotle, 

L  i.  tract,  iii.  c.  1,  p  95.     Keckermann,  0/)fm,  Anal.  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  44,  p.  274.  ed.  Pacii.     (In 

1.  :.  pp.  200,   7t)7.     rrellius,  Tsn^oge,  L.  iii   c.  part),  Paciuf:,  In  Arist.,  Orsinnnn.   la      r!t  ,  p 

17,  ]).  243       l\  iesewetter,  All^emfive  Lngik,  i.  194  ] 

4  233, 1).  115.   F,yper.  Lngik,  »  99, 1(X).    Against,  2  Knig.  Logik,  p.  258,  Anm  ,  3  —  Ed. 
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''Ill  such  cases  it  requires  only  to  discover  the  middle  term,  iu 
order  to  reduce  the  hypothetical  syllogism  to  a  categorical  form; 
and  no  rules  are  requisite  for  those  who  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  two  kinds  of  reasoning. 

"  But  in  those  cases  where  the  sumption  of  an  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism contains  more  than  three  notions,  so  that  the  formula,  If  A 
iSy  then  B  is,  signifies,  If  A  is  C,  then  is  B  also  D,  —  in  such  cases, 
an  easy  and  direct  conversion  is  impossible,  as  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism admits  of  only  three  principal  notions.  To  accomplish  a 
retluction  at  all,  we  must  make  a  circuit  through  a  plurality  of  cat- 
egorical syllogisms  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  identical  conclusion, 
—  a  process  which,  so  far  from  tending  to  simjilify  and  explain,  con- 
duces only  to  perplex  and  obscure.^ 

"  On  the  other  hand,  \\g  can  always  easily  convert  an  hypotheti- 
cal syllogism  of  one  form  into  another,  —  the 
Hypothetical  syiio-  moclus  j^onens  into  the  modus  tollens,  —  the 
gwms   o     one    oim       nioclics  tolle?is  into  the  modus  ponens.     This  is 

easily  convertible  luto  _   _     ■* 

that  of  auother.  done  by  a  mere  contraposition   of  the  antece- 

dent  and  consequent  of  the  sumption.     Tbns, 
the  Ponent  or  Constructive  Syllogism  : 

If  Sorratps  he  virtuous,  then  he  merits  esteem ; 

But  Sorrdtcs  w  virtuous ;  * 

Therefore,  he  merits  esteem, 

may  thus  be  convertv?d  into  a  Tollcnt  or  Destructive  syllogism : 

If  Socrates  do  not  merit  esteem,  then  he  is  not  virtuous; 
But  he  is  virtuous ; 
Therefore,  he  merits  esteem. 

"This  latter  syllogism,  though  apparently  a  Constructive  syllo' 
gism,  is  in  reality  a  Destructive.  For,  in  modo  ponente^  we  con- 
clude from  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  conse- 
quent ;  but  here  we  really  conclude  from  the  falsehood  of  the 
consequent  to  the  falsehood  of  the  antecedent."^  This  latter  syl- 
logism, if  fully  expressed,  would  indeed  be  as  follows  : 

Jf  Sorrntox  rlo  not  mn'it  fxlcfm,  he  is  not  virtuous ; 
Bill  Sorrates  is  not  not  virtuous ; 
Thtrefore,  he  does  not  not  merit  esteem. 

1  Compare  Mark  Duncan,  Imitit.  T^g.,  L.  iv.      [T?olzano,  Wissenxcha/tsUhre,  Logik,  ii.  266,   p 
e  6.  <  4.  p.  1»0  .1  5-7.     Dt-roflon,  Lo^ira  Rtsii-      .Wi] 
tuta,  De  ArgununtcaioTU,  i   100,  p.  672.  —Ed.  2  Krug,  Logik,  p  269,  260.  —  Ed. 
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3°.   I  now  go  on  to  a  statement  and  consideration  of  the  special 
rules  by  wliich  an  hypothetical  syllogism  is  governed. 

Par.  Lxvi.  3^^,  spe-  %   LXVI.    The  spccial  rules  by  which  an 

ciai  Buies  of  Hypo-       Hypothetical  Syllogism  is  regulated  are  the 

thetioal  Syllogism.  .  >         ^  .-^ 

following : 

I.  A  regular  and  perfect  hypothetical  syllogism  must  have  three 
propositions,  in  which,  however,  more  than  three  j)rincipal 
notions  may  be  found. 

II.  The  Sumption  is,  in  legard  to  quantity  and  quality,  uniform, 
being  always  Definite  and  Affirmative ;  whereas  the  Subsump- 
tion  varies  in  both  relations. 

III.  The  Conclusion  is  regulated  in  quantity  and  quality  by  that 
member  of  the  sumption  which  is  not  subsumed;  ijt  modo 
ponente,  they  are  congruent;  m  tnodo  tollente,  they  are  opposed.^ 

"The  question  touching  the  special  laws  <  f  the  hypothetical  syl- 
logism, or,  what  is  the  same  thine:,  the  question 

Explicatiou.      First  ,  •  ,  •    •       i  i 

Rule.  This  regulates  touching  the  original  and  necessary  form  of  the 
the  general  form  of  hypothetical  syllogism,  as  determined  by  its 
the  hypothetical syiio-       ge„oral    principle,  —  the    law    of   Reason' and 

Consequent,  —  tins  question  may  be  referred 
both  to  the  whole  reasoning  and  to  its  several  parts.  The  original 
and  necessary  form  of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  as  determined  by 
its  general  principle,  we  have  already  considered.  From  this,  as 
already  noticed,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  hypothetical,  like 
every  other  syllogism,  must  contain  a  threefold  judgment:  1°,  A 
judgment  whose  constituent  members  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  reason  and  consequent;  2°,  A  judgment  which  sub- 
sumes as  existent,  or  non-exi4ent,  one  or  other  of  these  constituent 
members,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  con- 
sequent ;  and,  3°,  Finally,  a  judgment  decisive  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  constituent  member  which  was  not  subsumed 
in  the  second  judgment.  In  these  three  propositions  —  sumption, 
subsuinption,  and  conchision  —  there  may,  however,  be  found  more 
than  three  principal  notions;  and  this  is  always  the  case  when  tiie 
suinjjtion  contains  more  than  three  principal  terms,  as  is  exemplified 
in  a  proposition  like  the  foHowiug:  If  God  reward  virtue,  then  icill 
virtuous  men  be  also  happy.  Here,  however,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  understood,  that  this  proposition,  in  which  a  larger  plural- 
ity of  notions  than  three  is  ap})arent,  contains,  however,  only  the 

1  Krujr,  /.og-it,  {  83.  — Ed- 
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tbouglit  of  one  antecedent  and  of  one  consequent;  lor  a  single  con- 
bequent  sujiposes  a  wliole  antecedent,  how  eonqjlex  soever  it  may 
be,  and  a  single  antecedent  involves  in  it  a  wliole  consequent, 
thougli  made  up  of  any  number  of  ])arts.  Both  of  these  ])0ssibili- 
ties  are  seen  in  the  exaujple,  now  adduced,  of  an  hypothetical  judg- 
ment, in  which  there  occur  more  than  three  principal  notions.     If, 

liowever,    an    hypothetical   proposition    involve 

Ground    on    which  ,,  ,  i,/>  -i  .  i.  i 

,    .,       .    .    ,  o  ,        oniv  the   thought   oi    a  single   antecedent   and 

the  HYpotlietieul  isyl-  .  o  o 

logism  has  been  re-  of  a  single  consequent,  it  will  follow  that  any 
gaideil  as  having  only       liypotlietical  syllogism  consists  not  of  more  thru 

two    terms    and    two  .1  1      i       x*    t  ^u  ^i  •..    ^  ^• 

tliree,  but   or    less   than   three,  cai)ital   notions: 

propositions.  .  .  .       . 

and,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  this  is  actually  the 
case."^  On  this  ground,  accordingly,  some  logicians  of  great  acute- 
ness  have  viewed  the  hypothetical  syllogism  as  a  syllogism  of  two 

terms  and  of  two  propositions."-     This  is,  how- 

This  view  erroneous.  r         ■  1  i       •      1         n 

ever,  erroneous  ;  tor,  lu  an  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, there  are  virtually  three  terms."  "That  under  this  form  of 
reasoning  a  wliole  syllogism  can  l)e  evolved  out  of  not  more  than 
two  capital  notions  dc'j)ends  on  this,  —  that  the  two  constituent 
notions  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  present  a  character  in  the 
sumption  altogether  different  from  wliat  tliey  exhibit  in  the  sub- 
sum])tion  and  conclusic^n.  In  the  sumption  these  notions  stand 
bound  together  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  without, 
however,  any  determination  in  regard  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of 
one  or  otlier;  if  one  be,  then  the  other  is,  is  all  that  is  enounccil. 
In  the  subsumption,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  wliat  one  or  other  of  these  notions  comprises  is  expressly 
a.sserteil,  and  thus  tlie  concejit,  expressly  affirmed  or  expressly  de- 
nied, manifestly  obtains,  in  the  subsumption,  a  wholly  different  sig- 
nificance from  what  it  bore  when  only  enounced  as  a  condition  of 
reality  or  unreality;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  notion  which  the  sub- 
sumjition  left  untouched,  and  concerning  whose  existence  or  non- 
existence the  conclusion  decides,  obtains  a  character  altogether 
ilifferent  in  the  end  from  what  it  presented  in  the  beginning.  And 
thus,  in  strict  ])ro]»riety,  there  are  found  only  three  capital  notions 
in  an  liyjtothetical  syllogism,  namely,  1°,  The  notion  of  the  recipro- 
cal deftendence  of  subject  and  predicate,  2°,  The  notion  of  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  antecedent,  and,  3°,  The  notion  of  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  consequent."'^'     80  much  in  explanation 

1  FJMter,  LoffiA,  J  92,  p  IT-S-R.  —  Ed.  Logit,  §5  210,  251.     Ilerbart,  LogiA,  >  65.    Fi» 

-  Sec   Kant,   Loi;ik,  f   ").      Kant'H   view   U  clicr,  Lif^ik,  §  100,  p.  137.] 

combatted   by   Knig,  Ln:;ik,  i  8.3. — Kd.     |A 

riew  similar  to  that  of  Kant  is  heid  by  Weiii.^,  3  Eeser, /oc.  ci«.  —  Ed 
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of  the  first  special  law,  or  that  regulative  of  the  general  form  of  the 
hypothetical  syllogism. 

The  second  law  states  the  condition'^  of  those  two  premises,  — 
that  the  siimi)tion,  in  I'efeience  to  its  quantitv 

Second  Rule  .  v  •  -r  ,     •  ,  \    ,.    ■    ' 

and  qiiahty,  is  unitorm,  being  always  (leiinite, 
that  is,  singular  or  universal,  and  affirmative;  while  the  siibsump- 
tion,  in  both  relations,  remains  free. 

In  regard  to  the  sumption,  when  it  is  said  that  it  is  always  defi- 
nite, that   is,  singular  or  universal,  and    afiu-ma- 
That  the  gumption       tiy^^   ^j^jg    j,„^g^    ^e    understood    in    a    quaHfied 

is    always    delinite   to  m  i  •  i        r>  •  ■      i        i    i 

,  ,     .    J  sense,      louchinrj  the  lormer,  it  mav  indeed  be 

lie     unilcrstooa     in     a  o  '  . 

(iu;;iified  sense.  Said   that   quantity   may   he   altogether  thrown 

out  of  account  in  an  hypothetical  syllogism.' 
For  a  reason  being  once  supposed,  its  consequent  is  necessarily 
affirmed  withou*,  limitation;  and,  by  the  disjunction,  the  extension 
or  comprehension  of  the  subject  is  so  defined,  that  the  opposite 
determinations  must  together  wholly  exhaust  it.  It  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  appear  as  if  what  was  enounced  in  an  hypothetical  sump- 
tion were  enounced  only  of  an  indefinite  number,  —  of  some;  and 
it,  consequently,  then  assumes  the  form  of  a  particular  proposition. 
For  instance,  7/'  some  men  are  virtuous,  then  some  ot/ier  men  are 
vicious.  But  here  it  is  easily  seen  that  such  judgments  are  of  an 
universal  or  exhaustive  nature.  In  the  proposition  adduced,  tht; 
real  antecedent  is,  If  some  men  {only)  are  virtuous ;  the  real  con- 
sequent is,  then  all  other  men  are  vicious.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  had  the  relative  totality  of  the  major  j)roposition  of  a 
hypothetical  syllogism  been  expressed  by  another  term  than  univer' 
saL-  For  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  the  difterence  of  extensive  and 
comprehensive  quantity  determines  no  external  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  ;  for  every  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism remains  the  same,  whether  we  read  it  in  the  one  quantity  or 
in  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  other  statement  of  the  rule,  that  the  sumption 
of  an    hypothetical   syllogism  must  be   always 

That  the  gumption  is  „,  .  ,.,.,  .  ,  ,  -,    '  f 

„      ..  affirmative,  —  this,  likewise,  demands  a  word  of 

always  affirmative.  '  '  ' 

illustration.  It  is  true  that  the  antecedent  or 
the  consequent  of  such  a  sumption  may  be  negative  as  Avell  as 
affirmative ;  for  example.  If  Cuius  be  not  virtuous,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  resjyect;  If  the  sun  be  not  risen,  it  is  not  day.     But  here  the 

1  [See  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  In  Anal.         2  See  above  p.  188.    Compare  Esser,  Logik, 
Prior.,   f.  6  a.     Schnlla.  ed.  Brandi.s  p    Ui.      §  92,  p.  17".  —  Ed. 
Dorodon,  Log-iVn  7iV,vi/ii/frt,  p.  6.S8.]    [(  onij.are 
above,  pp.  188,  236  —  Eu  ] 
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proposition,  :is  an  hvjiothetical  judgment,  is  and  must  be  affirmative. 
For  tlie  atlirmative  in  such  a  judgment  is  contained  in  tlie  positive 
assertion  of  the  dependence  of  consequent  or  antecedent;  and  if 
pucli  a  dependence  be  not  allirnieil,  an  liypothetieal  judgment  can- 
not exist. 

In  regard  to  what  is  stated  in  the  rule  concerning  the  conditions 
of  the  subsuniption,  —  tliat  this  may  either  be 

I  lit- i-ubsuniplioii.  ,  •!/»>•  '  • 

general  or  particular,  aiTirmative  or  negative,  — 

it  will  not  be  requisite  to  say  anything  in  illustration.     For,  as  the 

Kul)sumption  is  merely  an  absolute  assertion  of  a  single  member  of 

the  sumption,  and  as  such  member  may,  as.  an  isolated  jiroposition, 

he  of  any  quantity  or  any  quality,  it  follows  that  the  subsuniption 

is  equally  unlimited. 

In  relerence  to  the  third  ndo,  which  states  that  the  conclusion  is 

regulated  in  quantity  and  quality  by  that  mem- 
Third  Rule.  1  i-    1  •  I  •    I    •  1  11 
l)cr  oi  the  sumption  wlach  is  not  subsumed,  and 

this  in  inodo  ponentti  by  congruence,  in  tnodo  tollente  by  opposition, 
it  will  not  be  requisite  to  say  much. 

"In  the  conclusion,  the  latter  clause  of  the  sumption  is  affirmed 
in  modo  jwnente,  becau.se  the  former  is  affirmed  in  the  subsurnption. 
In  this  case,  the  conclusion  has  the  same  quantity  and  quality  as  the 
clause  which  it  affirms.  In  rnodo  tollente  the  antecedent  of  the 
sumption  is  denied  in  the  conclusion,  because  in  the  subsuniption 
the  consequent  clause  had  been  denied.  There  thus  emerges  an 
opposition  between  that  clause,  as  denied  in  the  conclusion,  and 
that  clause  as  affirmed  in  the  sumption.  The  conclusion  is  thus 
always  oi)i)osed  to  the  antecedent  of  the  sumption  in  quantity,  or 
in  quality,  or  in  both  together,  according  as  this  is  difi'erently  deter- 
mined Viy  the  ditferent  constitution  of  the  ])ropositions.  For 
example  : 

If  mrne  men  were  omniscient,  (hen  uxmld  they  he  as  Gods ; 

But  no  lunn  is  a  God ; 

Therefore,  some  men  are  not  omniscient,  that  is,  no  man  is  omniscient."^ 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  ot  the  last  class  of  syllogisms 

3    Hy|K)fhetiM>-fii8-       affi>rded   by  the  Internal  Form,  —  the  class  of 

juijciive    or    Diictn-       DilemiTiatic    or    Ilypothctico-disjunctive    Sy'lo* 

matic  Syiioj?inTnH.  gisiTis,  and  I  Comprise  a  general  enuncJatiop  of 

their  nature  in  the  following  paragraph. 

1  Krng,  Ugik,  }  83,  p.  265.  —Ed. 
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f  LXVII.   If  the  sumption  of  a  syllogism  bo  at  once  hypo- 
thetical and  disjunctive,  and  if,  in  the  sub- 

Par.    LXVII.      Hy.  ,.  .,  ,1        -,-    •  .■ 

..  ,.     ..  .      ,,  sumption,  the  whole  disiunction,  as  a  conse- 

pothetico-diBjunotive  I  '  .1  ' 

syuogism     or     Di-       qucut,  1)0  sublatcd,  in  order  to  sublate  the 
''""'"''■  antecedent  in   the  conclusion  ;   such  a  rea- 

soning is  called    an   JLjj)othetico-disjunctive    Syllo(ji!<ni,   or   a 
Dilemma.     The  form  of  this  syllogism  is  the  following . 

If  A  exist,  then  either  B  or  C  exists ; 
But  neither  B  nor  C  exists  ; 
Therefore,  A  does  not  exist.^ 

We  have  formerly  seen  that  ;in  hypothetical  may  be  combined 
with  a  disjunctive  iudcjment;  and  if  a  proposi- 

Explication.  .  ^         ',  ,  ,  n  ,       ,        -, 

tion  01  such  a  character  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  reasoning,  we  have  the  Hypothetico-disjunctive  Syllogism  or 
Dilemma.  This  reasoning  is  properly  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  consequent  is  not  abso- 
lutely affirmed,  but  affirmed  through  opposite  and  reciprocally  ex- 
clusive predicates.  Jf'  A  exist,  then,  either  B  or  C  exist.  The 
8umj)tlon  is  thus  at  once  hypothetical  and  disjunctive.  The  sub- 
sumption  then  denies  the  disjunctive  members  contained  in  the  con- 
sequent or  posterior  clause  of  the  sumption.  Hut  neither  B  nor  C 
exist.  And  then  the  inference  is  drawn  in  the  conclusion,  that  the 
reason  given  in  the  antecedent  or  prior  clause  of  the  sumption  must 
likewise  be  denied.      Therefore  A  does  not  exist?     For  example  ; 

If  man  be  not  a  morally  responsible  being,  he  must  uxint  either  the  power  of  recognizing 
moral  good  (as  an  ii>telli(;enf  agent),  or  the  power  ofunUing  it  (as  a  free  agent). 

But  man  2cants  neither  the  power  of  recognizing  moral  good  (as  an  intelligent  agent),  nor 
the  power  of  willing  it  (as  a  free  agent)  ;  ^ 

Therefore,  man  is  a  morally  responsible  being. 

"An  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  called  the  dilemma  or 

horned  st/llor/istn  in  the  broader  acceptation  of 

Designhtions  of  the       i\^q  term  (dilemma,  ceratimts,  cor^iutus  sc.  syllo- 

ypoieico-   isjunc-       oismit.'i).     We  must  not,  howcver,  confound  the 

tive  byllogism.  ./  /  '  ' 

cornntus  and  crocodiliniis  of  the  ancients  with 
our  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism.  The  former  were  sophisms 
of  a  particular  kind,  which  we  are  hereafter  to  consider;  the  latter 

•  Knig,   Lngik,  §    87.  —  Ed.      [Contra,    see  257.     Aldrich,  RK'/(>nen(a  iog-zco',  c.  iv.  ^  3,  p. 

Troxler,  Log^/Ar,  ii.  p.  103  n*.    That  the  Dilem-  107,    Oxfoul,    1S:,2.       I'latiicr,    FhUosophiicfie 

ma  is  a  negative  induction,  see  Wallis,  Lo^ira,  Ajjkerismen,  i.  §  5S3,  p.  280.] 

L.  iii.  c.  19,  p.  218.     Cf.  Fries,   Logik,  §  60,  p.  -'  Kiug,  loc.  rit.  — Ed. 
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ii>  .1  regular  and  legitimate  form  of  reasoning.  In  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  terms,  it  is  called  the  coniutus  or  horned  syllo- 
ffisni,  heeanse  in  the  snmption  the  ilisjunctive  members  of  the  con- 
sequent are  opposed  like  horns  to  the  assertion  of  the  adversary ; 
with  these,  we  throw  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  the  subsump- 
tion  ;  in  order  to  toss  it  altogether  away  in  the  conclusion.  If  the 
disjunction  has  only  two  members,  the  syllogism  is  then  called  a 
dilDuma  {bicorni.s)  in  the  strict  and  proper  signification,  literally 
double  sumption.  Of  this  the  example  previously  given  is  an  in- 
stance. If  it  has  three,  four,  or  five  members,  it  is  called  trile»iina 
(tricornis),  tetrahnima  {.quadricorms)^penUdermna  (^quinquecomis)  ; 
if  more  than  foui-,  it  is,  however,  nsunlly  called  jyolylemnia  (multi- 
coniu^).  But,  in  the  looser  signification  of  the  word.  Dilemma  is  a 
generic  expression  for  any  or  all  of  these."' 

"Considered  in  itself,  the  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  not 
to  be  rejected,  for  in  this  form  of  reasoning  we 

Rules    for  sifting   a  ^      ^  •  ^^  •  ^     ^  ^^        i 

*'  can  conclude  with  cosrency,  ))rovided  we  attend 

Ijropot'tl  Dilemma.  ^^         . 

to  the  laws  already  given  in  regaivl  to  the  hypo- 
thetical and  disjunctive  syllogisms.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  de- 
nied, that  this  kind  of  syllogism  is  very  easily  abused  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving,  through  a  treacherous  a[)pearance  of  solidity,  and  from 
terrifying  a  timorous  adversary  by  its  horned  aspect.  In  the  sifting 
of  a  i>roposed  dilemma,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  look  closely  at  the 
three  following  j)articulars : — 1*,  Whether  a  verit.ibie  consequence 
subsists  between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  the  sumption  ; 
2°,  Whether  the  opposition  in  the  consequent  is  thorough-going  and 
valid  ;  and,  3°,  Whether  in  the  snbsumption  the  disjunctive  mem- 
bers are  legitimately  sublated.  For  the  exami)le  of  a  dilemma 
which  violates  these  conditions,  take  the  following : 

If  virtue  wefe  a  hain't  worth  acquiriinj,  it  must  insure  eithtr  power,  or  wealth,  or  honor, 

or  pleasure ; 
But  n'rtue  insuris  none  of  these ; 
ThfTefore,  virtue  is  not  a  habit  worth  attaining. 

"  ]]<■}■(■ :  —  1".  Tlie  inference  in  general  is  invalid  :  for  a  thing  may 
be  worth  acrpiiring,  though  it  does  not  secure  any  of  those  advanta- 
ges enumerated.  2°.  The  disjunction  is  incomplete;  for  there  are 
other  goods  which  virtue  insures,  though  it  may  not  insure  those 
here  opposed,  3°.  The  subsum})tion  is  also  vicious  ;  for  virtue  has 
frequently  obtained  for  its  possessoi'S  the  very  advantages  hero 
denied."  2 

1  Km::, lor.  cU.    Anm.,2.  —  En.    [Cf.  Keck-         «  Krug,   Lo^k,  ^   87.      Anm    3.  p.  281  - 
ermaoD,  Opera,  t.  i.  pp.  263,  769.]  Ed. 
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Before  leuviug  thia  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  two  obser- 
vations.    The  first  of  these  is,  that  though  it  lias 
The  whole  of  the       Iki-ii  Stated  that  Categorical  Syllogisms  are  gov- 
loRicai  laws.-idc.u-       ^.^.^^^^j  .,  ^^^^  j.^^^.^  ^j-  ijy„tity  ai.a   Coiitradic- 

titv,       Coiitiailictioii,  •'  •  ri     n        ■ 

Excluded  Middle, and  tiou,  that  Disjunctive  byllogisms  are  governed 
Ueasoii  and  Couse-  by  tlic  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and  that  Ilypo- 
qucnt.-are  operative       ^\^^^l[^..^\    Svllooisnis   are   governed  by  the   law 

in  each  lonn  of  svllo-  ^    t.  i     i-i  i  • 

.^  oi    ucasoii    and    Consequent,  —  this    statement 

is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  if,  in  tliese 
several  classes  of  syllogism,  no  other  law  were  to  be  found  in 
operation  except  that  by  wliicli  their  jicculiar  form  is  determined. 
Such  a  supposition  would  be  altogether  erroneous,  for  in  all  of  these 
different  kinds  of  syllogism,  besitles  the  law  by  which  each  class  is 
principally  regulated,  and  from  which  it  obtains  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, all  the  others  contribute,  though  in  a  less  obtrusive  manner,  to 

allow   and    to    necessitate    tlie    process.      Thus, 

This  illustrated  though  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 

u     a  egonca        ^^.^  ^j^^    hiws  which  preeminently  retjulate  the 

Syllogisms.  '^  _  _  *'  ^ 

Categorical  Syllogism,  —  still  without  the  laws 
of  Excluded  Middle,  and  Reason  and  Consequent,  all  inference  in 
these  syllogisms  would  be  impossible.  Thus,  though  the  law  of 
Identity  affords  the  basis  of  all  affirmative,  and  the  law  of  Contra- 
diction the  basis  of  all  negative,  syllogisms,  still  it  is  the  law  of 
Excluded  Middle  which  legitimates  the  implication,  that,  besides 
affirmation  and  negation,  there  is  no  other  possible  quality  of  predi- 
cation. In  like  manner,  no  inference  in  categorical  reasoning  could 
be  drawn,  were  we  to  exclude  the  determination  of  Reason  and 
Consequent.  For  we  only,  in  deductive  reasoning,  conclude  of  a 
part  what  we  assume  of  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  we  think  the  M'hole  as 
the  reason,  — the  condition, —  the  antecedent,  —  by  which  the  part, 
as  a  consequent,  is  determined;  and  we  only,  in  inductive  reason- 
ing, conclude  of  the  whole  what  we  assume  of  all  the  parts,  inasmuch 
as  we  think  all  the  parts  as  the  reason,  —  the  condition,  — the  ante- 
cedent,—  by  which  the  whole,  as  a  consequent,  is  determined.     In 

point  of  fact,  logically  or  formally,  the  law  of 

The  law  of  Identity       Identity  and  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 

formally t he ..ainc with       -^^  j^^  affirmative  form,  are  at  bottom  the  same; 

that   of    Reason    and  .  i        i        i  /^ 

Conseiiuent.  ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^f  Identity  Constitutes  only  the  law  of 

Reason  and  Consequent,  —  the  two  relatives 
being  conceived  simultaneously,  that  is,  as  subject  and  predicate; 
the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  constitutes  only  the  law  of 
Identity,  the  two  relatives  being  conceived  in  sequence,  that  is,  as 
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antocoilcnt  nii'l  consequent.*     And  ;is  tlic  liiw  of  Reason  .ind  Con- 
sequent, in  its  positive  form,  is  only  tliat  of  Identity  in  nu)\  inicnt ; 
so,  in  its  neij::itive  fonn,  it  is  only  that  of  Contradiction  in  movement. 
In  T>isiunctive    Syllosjfisnis,  again,   though   the    law    of  Excluded 
Middle  be  the  principle  which  bestows  on  them 
-• '"  i>i''J""°«*^-eSyl-       ^,j^.;,.  .,pp^jii.,,.  f,„.,„^  gtill  these  svllomsms  are  not 

independent  of  the  laws  of  Identity,  of  Contra- 
diction, and  of  Reason  and  Consequent.  Tlie  law  of  Excluded 
Middle  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the  laws  of  Identity  and 
Conti-adiction  ;  these  it  iuijjlies,  and,  without  tlie  i)iinciple  of  Reason 
and  Consequent,  no  movement  from  the  condition  to  the  condi- 
tioned, that  is,  from  the  afiirmation  or  negation  of  one  contradictory 
to  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  the  other,  would  be  possible. 

Finally,  in   Hypothetical   Syllogisms,   thougli   the  law  of  Reason 
and  Consequent  be  the  prominent  and  distinc- 
3.  ii.  Hypothetical         j^.^  principle,  still  the  laws  of  Identity,  Contra- 
diction,  and  Excluded  Middle  are  also  there  at 
work.     The  law  of  Identity  affiirds  the  condition  of  Affirmative  or 
Constructive,  and  the  law  of  Contradiction  of  Negative  or  Destruc- 
tive, Hypotheticals ;  -while  the  law  of  Excluded  Midd-le  limits  the 
reasoning  to  these  two  modes  alone. 

Tlie  second   observation  I  have   to  make,  is  one  suggested  by  a 

difficulty   which    has  been   proposed   to   me  in 

Difficulty  in  regard       ^        .^^    ^^   ^,^^    doctfine,  that    all    reasoning   is 

to  the  doctrine,   tliat  .  -  r  ^ 

all  rt-afoniiig  is  either  Cither  from  whole  to  part,  or  from  the  parts  to 
from  whole  to  part  or  the  wholc.  Tlie  difficulty,  which  could  only 
from  the  parts  to  the       ],,,^.^  presented  itself  to  an  acute  and  observant 

wholi',  —  oljviKtC'd.  ....  ,  .    ^        .  , 

intellect,  it  gave  me  much  satistaction  to  hear 
j)r<)posi'd  ;  and  I  shall  have  still  greater  gratification,  if  I  should 
W  able  to  remove  it,  by  showing  in  what  sense  the  doctrine 
advanced  is  to  be  miderstood.  It  was  to  this  effect: — In  Cate- 
gonc-'il  Syllogisms,  deductive  and  inductive,  intensive  and  exten- 
sive, the  reasoning  is  manifestly  from  whole  to  part,  or  from  the 
parts  to  tlie  whole,  and,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  in 
question,  as  relative  to  categorical  reasoning,  there  was  no  difficulty. 
IJiit  this  was  not  the  case  in  regard  to  Hypothetical  Syllogisms. 
These  are  governed  liy  tlie  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  and  it 
does  not  ajipear  how  the  antecedent  and  consequent  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  whole  and  part. 

In  showing  how  the  reason  and  tlie  consequent  are  to  be  viewed 
as  whole  an<l   ])art,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to   repeat,  that  the  reason 

1  [Compare  Kbppen,  DarsleUung  des  We$ens  dtr  Philo*ophxe,  p.  102  et  sei/.,  Nilmberg,  ISIO.J 
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or  antecedent  means  the  condition^  tliat  is,  the  complement  of  all, 

witliout   which   sonietliing  else    would    not   be ; 

Tiiis  difficulty  con-       j|,),]  ti,e  consequent  means  the  conditioned^  that 

sidered  with  respect       j     ^j^^  complement  of  all  that  is  determined  to 

to  Hypothetical  syllo- 

^jj,,„g  be  by  the  existence  of  something  else.      You 

Antecedent  and  Con-       niust  further  bear  in  min<l,  that  we  have  nothing 

sequent  are  equal  to       ^^  do  with  thiijgs  Standing  in  the  relation   of 

Condition  and  Condi-  ,  .  _  , 

jjjj^g^  reason  and  consecpient,  except  in  so  lar  as  they 

are  thought  to  stand  in  that  relation;  it  is  with 
the  ratio  cognoscendi^  not  \\\\\\  the  ratio  essendi,  that  we  have  to 
do  in  Logic  ;  the  former  is,  in  fact,  alone  properly  denominated 
reason  and  consequent,  while  the  latter  ought  to  be  distinguished 
as  cause  and  effect.  The  ratio  essendi,  or  the  law  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  can  indeed  only  be  thought  under  the  form  of  the  ixUio  cog- 
noscendi,  or  of  the  ])rinciple  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  but  as  the 
two  are  not  convertible,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  far  more  extensive 
than  the  other,  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  them,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  recollected,  that  Logic  is  alone  conversant  with  the  ratio  cog- 
noscendi,  or  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  as  alone  conversant 
with  the  form  of  thought. 

This  being  understood,  if  the  reason  be  conceived  as  that  which 

conditions,  in  other  words,  as  that  which  con- 

licnce  the  reason  or       ^.^j^g  ^j^^.  necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 

condition    must    con-  .      .  . 

tain  the  consequent.  Sequent;    It  IS  evident  that  It   IS  conceived   as 

containing  the  consequent.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  a  reason  is  only  a  reason  if  it  be  a  sufficient  reason,  that  is,  if 
it  comprise  all  the  conditions,  that  is,  all  that  necessitates  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  consequent ;  for  if  all  the  conditions  of  anything  are 
present,  that  thing  must  necessarily  exist,  since,  if  it  do  not  exist, 
then  some  condition  of  its  existence  must  have  been  wantinir,  that 
is,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  of  its  existence,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  reason,  the 
sufficient  reason,  be  conceived  as  comprising  all  the  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  the  consequent,  it  must  be  conceived  as  comprising 
the  consequent  together;  for  if  the  consequent  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain in  it  any  one  part  not  conceived  as  contained  in  the  reason,  it 
may  contain  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  parts  equally  uncontained 
in  the  reason,  consequently  it  may  be  conceived  as  altogetlier  un- 
contained in  the  reason.  But  this  is  to  suppose  that  it  has  no 
reason,  or  that  it  is  not  a  consetpient;  which  again  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis.  The  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  or  of  the 
Condition  and  the  Conditioned,  is  only  in  fact  another  expression 
of  Aristotle's  law,  that  the  whole  is  necessarily  conceived  as  prior 
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The  Law  of  Keason 
ami  ConsiHiuoiit  only 
UikxIkt  t'xpressioii  of 
Aristotle's  law.  that 
tliL"  wliole  is  necessa- 
rily couceived  as  prior 
to  the  part. 

Aristotle's  law  criti- 
c:;-fd. 


Whole  and  Parts  ro- 
FI>ecfively  may  be 
viewed  in  t)ion<]rlit 
cither  as  the  condi- 
tioning or  as  the  con- 
ditioned. 


to  tlio  pai-t,  totiim  parte  jvius  esse,  ncccsse  est?     It  is,  howovoi, 

more  accurate ;  for  Aristotle's  law  is  either 
inaccurate  or  ainbisjuoiis.  Inaccurate,  for  it  is 
no  more  true  to  .^ay  that  the  whole  is  necessarily 
prior  in  the  order  of  thought  to  the  parts,  than 
to  say  that  the  parts  are  necessarily  prior  in  the 
order  of  thought  to  the  whole.  Whole  and 
jiarts  are  relatives,  and  as  such  are  necessarily 
coexistent  in  thought.  But  while  each  implies 
the  other,  and  the  notion  of  each  necessitates 
the  notion  of  the  other,    Ave  may,   it  is   evident,    -view  either,  in 

thought,  as  the  conditioning  or  antecedent,  or  as 
the  conditioned  or  consequent.  Thu.s,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  may  regard  the  whole  as  the  prior  and 
determining  notion,  as  containing  the  ])arts,  and 
the  parts  as  the  posterior  and  determined  notion, 
as  contained  by  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  regard  the  parts  as  the  prior  and  determining  notion,  as  con- 
stituting the  whole,  and  the  whole  as  the  posterior  and  determined 
notion,  as  constituted  by  the  parts.-  In  the  fonner  case,  the  whole  is 
thought  as  the  reason,  the  parts  are  thought  as  the  consequent;  in 
the  latter,  the  parts  are  thought  as  the  reason,  the  whole  is  thought  as 
the  consequent.  Now.  in  so  far  as  the  whole  is  thought  as  the  rea- 
son, there  will  be  no  dilHculty  in  admitting  that  the  reason  is  con- 
ceived as  containing  the  parts.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the 
])arts,  wheti  thought  as  the  reason,  be  said  to  contain  the  whole? 
To  this  the  answer  is  easy.  All  the  parts  contain  the  whole,  just  as 
much  as  the  whole  contains  nil  the  parts.  Objectively  considered, 
the  whole  does  not  contain  ail  the  parts,  nor  do  all  the  parts  con- 
tain the  whole,  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are  precisely  equiva- 
lent, absolutely  identical.  But,  subjectively  considered,  that  is, 
as  mere  thoughts,  we  may  either  think  the  wTiole  by  all  the  parts, 
or  ijiink  all  the  parts  by  the  wliole.  If  wc  think  all  the  parts  by 
the  whole,  we  subordinate  tiie   nution  of  the  j'arls  to  the  notion  of 


t  M'lnjiliyflrs.  iv.  11  Aristotle,  however, 
ill  low*  a  double  relation.  The  whole,  when 
coitceivi-d  118  iiciiialiy  conKtitiHed.  muHt  be 
ic,  arded  u."  prioi-  lo  the  pails;  lor  the  latter 
only  exUt  an  parte  in  relation  to  the  whole, 
rotentially,  however,  the  parts  may  be  re- 
hauled  ax  prior;  lor  the  wholi-  might  be 
di'  lioyed  a^afvotem  without  iho  destruction 
of  llif  i^nrtn.  Whcie  the  whole  is  not  con- 
ci'it'ul  ixnciiiully  constituted,  this  relation  is 
n.ier)>ed.    Thus  ArlxtotJe's  rule  mav  be  re- 


garded as  coextensive  with  that  given  in  the 
text.    See  the  next  note,  —  Ed. 

2  This  is  snbslaiitially  expressed  by  Aris- 
totle, I-  c,  wlKL^e  distinction  is  iipiilicablc 
either  to  the  order  of  thought  or  to  that  of 
existence.  Kata.  ytviaiv  (i.  «.,  regarded  as  a 
complete  system),  the  whole  is  actually,  the 
parts  are  only  iiotentially.  existent;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  ko-to.  (p'-iopav  (/.  r.,  re;;aid(.il 
as  disorganizetl  element.'),  the  jiarts  exist  ac-- 
tually,  the  whole  o:dy  potentially.  —  Kd. 
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the  whole;  that  is,  we  conceive  the  parts  to  exist,  as  we  conceive 
their  existence  given  through  the  existence  of  tlie  whole  containing 
them.  If  we  think  the  whole  by  all  the  parts,  we  subordinate  the 
notion  of  tlie  whole  to  the  notion  of  the  parts ;  that  is,  we  conceive 
the  whole  to  exist,  as  we  conceive  its  existence  given  through  the 
existence  of  the  parts  Avhich  constitute  it.  Now,  in  the  one  case, 
we  think  the  whole  ns  conditioning  or  comprising  the  parts,  in  the 
other,  the  parts  as  conditioning  or  comprising  the  whole.  In  the 
former  case,  the  parts  are  thought  to  exist,  because  their  whole 
exists;  in  the  latter,  the  whole  is  thought  to  exist,  because  its  part? 
exist.     In  either  case,  tlie  prior  or  determining  notion  is  thought  to 

comprise  or  to  contain  the  posterior  or  deter- 
Appiication  of  this       mined.     To   ajiply   tliis  doctrine:    On   the  one 

doctrine  to  tlie  s^olu-         ,         ■,  .  .      ^  ,  n    .. 

.  ..     ,.„.    ,.         hand,  every  science  is  true   only  as  all  its  sev- 

tiou  of  the  ditliculty  '  ./  "... 

previously  stated.  cral  rules  are  true ;  in  this  instance  the  science 

is  conceived  as  the  determined  notion,  that  is, 
as  contained  in  the  aggregate  of  its  constituent  rules.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  rule  of  any  science  is  true  only  as  the  science 
itself  is  true  ;  in  this  instance  the  rule  is  conceived  as  the  deter- 
mined notion,  that  is,  as  contained  in  the  whole  science.  Thus, 
every  single  syllogism  obtains  its  logical  legitimacy,  because  it  is  a 
consequent  of  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  ;  the  latter  is,  therefore, 
the  reason  of  each  several  syllogism,  and  the  whole  science  of 
Logic  is  abolished,  if  each  several  syllogism,  conformed  to  this  doc- 
trine, be  not  valid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  science  of  Logic,  as  a 
.  whole,  is  only  necessary  inasmuch  as  its  complementary  doctrines 
are  necessary ;  and  these  are  only  ifecessary  inasmuch  as  their  indi- 
vidual applications  are  necessary;  if  Logic,  therefoi'e,  as  a  whole,  be 
not  necessary,  the  necessity  of  the  ]»arts,  which  constitute,  deter- 
mine, and  comprehend  that  wliolc,  is  subverted.  In  one  relation, 
therefore,  reason  and  consequent  are  as  the  whole  and  a  contained 
part,  in  another,  as  all  the  parts  and  the  constituted  or  comprised 
whole.  But  in  both  relations,  the  reason  —  the  determining  notion 
—  is  thought,  as  involving  in  it  the  existence  of  the  consequent  or 
determined  notion.  Thus,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  genus  is  the 
di'teiinining  notion,  or  reason,  out  of  which  are  evolved,  as  conse- 
quents, the  species  and  individual ;  in  another,  the  individual  is  the 
determining  notion  or  reason,  out  of  which,  as  consequents,  are 
evolved  the  species  and  genus.'  In  like  manner,  if  we  regard  the 
subject  as  that  in  which  the  attributes  inhere,  —  in  this  view  the 
subject  is  the  reason,  that  is,  the  whole,  of  which  the  attributes  are 

1  This  is  cxjiressly  allowed    by   Aristotle,      W.  Hamilton  himself,  Discussionx,  p.  173.  - 

M'td/i/i  ,  iv   Co.  :.:'.d  i.<(_iu)lol  Ik  n  \.'.\:\  by  Sir      Kd. 
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a  part ;  whereas  if  we  regard  the  attributes  as  the  modes  through 
which  ah)ne  tlie  subject  can  exist,  in  this  view  the  attributes  are 
the  reason,  that  is,  the  whole,  of  which  the  subject  is  a  part.  In  a 
word,  whatever  we  think  as  conditioned,  we  think  as  contained  by 
something  else,  that  is,  either  as  a  part,  or  as  a  constituted  whole ; 
whatever  we  think  as  conditioning,  we  think  either  as  a  containing 
whole,  or  as  a  sum  of  constituting  parts.  What,  therefore,  the 
sumption  of  an  hy|)othetical  syllogism  denotes,  is  simply  this :  If  A, 
a  notion  conceived  as  conditioning,  and,  therefore,  as  involving  B, 
exi.st,  then  B  also  is  necessarily  conceived  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
conceived  as  fully  conditioned  by,  or  as  involved  in,  A.  I  am  afraid 
that  what  I  have  now  said  may  not  be  found  to  have  removed  the 
difficulty,  but  if  it  suggest  to  you  a  train  of  reflection  which  may  lead 
you  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  your  own  effort,  it  will  have 
done  better. 

So  much  for  Ilypothetico-disjunctive  syllogisms,  the  last  of  the 
four  classes  determined  by  the  internal  form  of  reasoning.  In  these 
four  syllogisms, —  the  Categorical,  the  Disjunctive,  the  Hypothet- 
ical, and  the  Ilypothetico-disjunctive, — ^  all  that  they  exhibit  is  con- 
formable to  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  and  they  are  each  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  by  their  essential  nature ;  for  their 
sumptions,  as  judgnients,  present  characters  fundamentally  differ- 
ent, and  from  the  sumption,  as  a  general  rule,  the  validity  of  syllo- 
gisms primarily  and  principally  depends. 


LECTUKE      XIX. 

STOIOHEIOLOQY. 

SECTION    II.— OF  THE    PRODUCTS   OF  THOUGHT 

III.  — DOCTRINE   OF   REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS   ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.   COMPLEX,  —  EPICHEIREMA  AND   SORITES. 

In  our  treatment  of  Syllogisms,  we  have  hitherto  taken  note  only 

of  the  Internal,  or  Essential  Form  of  Reason- 

y  ogisms,—   leir       -^  But,  besides  this  internal  or  essential  form. 

External  Form.  °  '  ' 

there  is  another,  an  External  or  Accidental 
Form;  and  as  the  former  was  contained  in  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  syllogism,  as  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  thinking  subject  itself,  so  the  latter  is  contained  in  the 
outer  expression  or  enouncement  of  the  same  parts,  whereby  the 
terms  and  propositions  are  variously  affected  in  respect  of  their 
number,  position,  and  order  of  consecution.  The  varieties  of  Syl- 
logism arising  from  their  external  form  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
veniently reduced  to  the  three  heads  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

If    LXVIII.    Syllogisms,  in  respect  of  their  External  Form, 
admit   of    a    threefold    modification.      For 

Par.    LXVIII.    Divi-  ,  .,  ,,  ^  0-7 

sioa  of  Syllogisms  ao-       '^^''i^^'  '"^^    P"'"^'  ^hcy  are    at  once   Simple, 
cording  to  External       and  Complete,    and   Ilegular,    so,  as    quali- 
°'^'"'  fied,  they    are   either   Com,plex,  or  Incom,- 

plete,  oi-  Irregular;  the  two  former  of  these  modifications 
regarding  the  number  of  their  parts,  as  aj)parently  either  too 
many  or  too  few ;  the  last  regarding  the  inverted  order  in 
which  these  parts  are  enounced. 
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I  shall  consider  these  several  divisions  in  their 
Explication.  ^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^        ^    j^^  svllogisnis  which  vavv 

A.  Complex  Syllo.  '  ,  ■        /     ^  /  ■  1         .V.    ' 

jg^j^  irora   the   simple   lorni    or    reasoning    by   their 

apparent  complexity. 

But,  before  toucliing  on   the  varieties  of  syllogism  afforded  by 

their   apparent   complexity    of   composition,    it 

e  ation  o      >  o-       ^       y^^  proper  to  premise  a  few  worcts  in   re- 

gisntf  to  each  other.  ''  . 

gard  to  the  relation  of  syllogisms  to  each  othei-. 
"Every  syllogism  maybe  considered  as  absolute  and  independent, 
inasmuch  as  it  always  contains  a  complete  and  inclusive  series  of 
thought.  But  a  syllogism  may  also  stand  to  other  syllogisms  in 
such  a  relation  that,  along  with  these  cori-olative  syllogisms,  it 
makes  up  a  greater  or  lesser  series  of  thoughts,  all  holding  to  eacli 
other  tlie  dependence  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  And  such  n 
reciprocal  dependence  of  syllogisms  becomes  necessary,  when  one 
or  other  of  the  predicates  of  the  principal  syllogism  is  destitute  of 
complete  certainty,  and  when  this  certainty  must  be  established 
through  one  or  more  correlative  syllogisms."^   "A  syllogism,  viewed 

as  an  isolated  and  independent  whole,  is  called 
Classes  and  desig-       a  3TonosyUof/ism    {monosyllof/ismufi),  that  is,  a 

nations  oi  related  syl-  •       i  •  _  t  •         c  ^    j.' 

■'         sinsrle  reasoning :  whereas,  a  series  ot  correlatue 

Jogisins       Monosyllo-  '-      _  . 

gigHL  syllogisms,  following  each  other  in  the  reci]»ro- 

cal  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  is 
Chain  irReTsZ'ng. '       «al^ed    a  Pohj syllogism  (polysylloyismus),  that 

is,  a  multiplex  or  composite  reasoning,  and  may 
likewise  be  denominated  a  Chain  of  Reasoning  {series  syllogistica). 
Such  a  chain  —  such  a  series  —  may,  however,  have  such  an  order  of 
dependence,  that  either  each  successive  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 
that  which  jjroceded,  or  the  preceding  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 

that  which  folloAVS.     In  the  former  case,  we  con- 
Ti.is  Analytic  and       clude  aualvtically  or  rcgressivcly ;  in  the  ficcond. 

Synthetic  .      '  "'  .       ,  mi  ^^       ■ 

synthetJcally  or  progressively.  That  syllogism 
in  the  series  which  contains  the  reasoning  of  the  premise  of  another, 

is  called  a  Prosyllogism  {prosyllogismus) ;  and 
i'ro-yiioKi*m.  ^'^.^^  syllogism  which  contains  the  consequent  of 

Kpisyiiogism  another,  is  called  an  Episyllogism  {episyllogis- 

niHs).  Every  Chain  of  Reasoning  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  up  both  of  Prosyllogisms  and  of  E]»isyl!ogisms."' 
"When  the  series  is  coinjxjsed  of  more  than  two  syllogisms,  the 
same  syllogism  may,  in  diflferent  relations,  be  at  once  a  prosyllogism 
and  an  episyllogism;  and  that  reasoning  which  contains  the  primary 

1  Ewer.  Logik.  f  104.  —  Ed  8  Krng  Logik,  « ill.  —  Ed. 
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or  highest  reason  is  alone  exchisively  a  prosyllogism,  as  that  reason- 
ing which  enounces  the  last  or  lowest  consequent  is  alone  exclu- 
sively an  cpisyllogism.  But  this  concatenation  of  syllogisms,  as 
antecedents  and  consequents,  may  be  either  manifest,  or  occult, 
according  as  the  plurality  of  syllogisms  may  either  be  openly  dis- 
played, or  as  it  may  appear  only  as  a  single  syllogism.  The  poly- 
syllogism  is,  therefore,  likewise  either  manifest  or  occult.  The 
occult  polysyllogistn,  with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned, consists  either  of  i:)artly  complete  and  partly  abbreviated 
syllogisms,  or  of  syllogisms  all  equally  abbreviated.  In  the  former 
case,  there  emerges  the  complex  syllogism  called  Epicheirema;  in 
the  latter,  the  complex  syllogism  called  Sorites.^''^  Of  these  in 
their  order, 

%  LXIX.     A  syllogism  is  now  vulgarly  called  an  Ejnchei- 
rema  (i7nx^ipr]fx.a),  when  to  either  of  the  two 

Par.     LXIX.       The  .  ,        i  i  •  i 

premises,  or  to   both,  there    is   annexed    a 


Epicheirema. 


reason  for  its  support.     As 


B  is  A; 

But  C  is  B;  for  it  is  D; 
There/ore,  C  is  also  A.2 

Or, 

All  vice  is  odious ; 

But  avarice  is  a  vice ;  for  it  makes  men  slaves; 

Therefore,  avarice  is  odious.^ 

In  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Epicheirema,   or    Revason-renderino:    Sylloirism, 

Explication.  .    '     .  .  o  ^       J        o 

IS  either  single  or  double,  according  as  one 
or  both  of  the  premises  are  furnished  with  an  auxiliary  reason. 
The  single  epicheirema  is  either  an  epicheirema  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond order,  according  as  the  adscititious  proposition  belongs  to  the 
sumption  or  to  the  subsumption.  There  is  little  or  nothing  requi- 
site to  be  stated  in  regard  to  this  variety  of  complex  syllogism,  as 
it  is  manifestly  nothing  more  than  a  regular  episyllogism  with  an 
abbreviated  prosyllogism  interwoven.     There  might  be  something 

1  Es.'tT,   Logik,  I   104. —  En.    [Cf.  Reuscli,         3  In  full,— 

Systema  Logicinn,  §  5V8,  p.  664,  leiiae,  1741.1  nr,   ,      .  ,        •        ■ 

„  -      .   , ,  '  ■■  Wlial  makes  men  slaves « a  wee ; 

2  In  full,  —  „  .  ,  , 

'  PI).  But  avarice  makes  men  slaves  ; 

jj  .    D .  Ther^ore,  avarice  is  a  vice. 

Therefore,  C  is  B. 
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said  touohin«j  the  name,  which,  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  was 
useil  now  in  a  stricter,  now  in  a  looser,  signification.'  This,  how- 
ever, as  it  has  little  interest  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  by  detailing ;  and  now  proceed  to  a  far  more  important 
and  interesting  subject,  —  the  second  variety  of  complex  syllo- 
gisms, —  the  Sorites. 

%   LXX.    When,  on  the  common  principle  of  all  reasoning, 

—  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part-of  the 

Par.  LXX.  The  So-       -vviiole,  —  we   do   uot   stoD   at   the    second 

rites.  '_  I 

gradation,  or  at  the  part  of  the  highest 
part,  and  conclude  that  part  of  the  whole,  —  as  All  B  is  a  part 
of  the  whole  A,  and  all  C  is  a  part  of  the  }xirt  B,  therefore  all  C 
is  also  a  part  of  the  v;hole  A, —  but  ]irocoed  to  some  indefinitely 
remoter  part,  as  D,  E,  F,  G,  IT,  etc.,  which,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple, we  connect  in  the  conclusion  with  its  remotest  whole, — 
this  complex  reasoning  is  called  a  Chain- Syllogism  or  Sorites. 
If  the  whole  from  which  we  descend  be  a  comprehensive  quan- 
tity, the  Sorites  is  one  of  Comprehension ;  if  it  be  an  extensive 
quantity,  the  Sorites  is  one  of  Extension.  The  formula  of  the 
first  will  be : 

1)  E  IS  D;  that  Is,  E  comprehends  D; 

2)  D  is  C;  that  is,  D  comprehends  C; 

3)  C  )'s  B;  that  is,  C  comprehends  B; 

4 )  B  2S  A ;  that  is,  B  comprehends  A ; 
Therefore,  E  is  A;  in  other  words,  E  comprehends  A. 

The  formula  of  the  second  will  be : 

1 )  B  IS  A ;  that  is,  A  contains  under  it  B ; 

2)  C  I'.s  B;  that  is,  B  contains  under  it  C;  • 

3)  D/.sC;  th-.n  is,  C  contains  U7}dpr  it  D; 

4)  E  IS  D;  that  is,  D  contains  under  it  E; 
Therefore,  E  ia  A ;  in  other  words,  A  contains  under  it  E. 

These  reasonings  are  both  Progressive.,  each  in  its  several  quan- 
tity, a.s  descending  from  whole  to  part.  But  as  we  may  also,  argu- 
ing back  from  part  to  whole,  obtain  the  same  conclusion,  there  is 
also  competent  in  either  quantity  a  Iteyressive  Sorites.     However, 

I  For  fomc  notfcee  of  these  variations,  nee  S  33;  Facciolati,  Acmasm,  De  Epicltiremate,  p. 

Qiiiiifilian.  Insi.  f)tni  ,  v.  10,  2,  v.  14,5.    Com-  127  't  f"/      In  Aiisfotlc  tlie  leim  is  uf-pfl  for  a 

pare  al?o  Scliweij^hsBUcer  on  Epictelus,  i.  8;  dialectic  syllogism.      See  Topica,  viii.  11.^ 

Treoddenburg,  EUmenta  Logices  Aritlotelica,  Ed. 
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the  formuln,  bf  the  Regressive  Sorites  in  the  one  quantity,  will  be 
only  that  of  the  Progressive  Sorites  in  the  other.^ 


2 
3 
4 
5 
0 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 


Explication. 


As  a  concrete  example  of  these ; 


I.  Pkogressive  Comprehensive  Sorites. 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse  ; 


Concrete   examples 
of  Sorites. 


Or  as  explicated 


A  horse  is  a  quadruped ; 
A  quadruped  is  an  animal  ; 
An  animal  is  a  substance ; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  subsiatice. 


The  representation  of  the  individual  Bucephalus  comprehends  or  contains  in  it  the 
notion  horse ; 


1  [On  the  Sorites  in  general,  see  Crakan- 
thorpe,  Logka,  L.  iii.  c.  22,  p.  219.  Valla, 
Dialect.,  L.  iii.  c.  54,  fol.  -38,  ed.  1509.  M.  Dun- 
can, Instit.  Log.  L.  iv.  c.  vii.  §  6,  p.  255.  Fac- 
ciolati,  Acroases,  De  Son'te,  p.  15  et  sf-q.  Jle- 
lanchtllon,  Erotem.  Dial.,  L  iii.  De  Sorite,  p. 
743.  Wo'f.  Phil.  Rnt.,  ^  4W,  ft  serf  "Walcli, 
Lexikon,  v.  "  Sorites."     Fries,  Lngik,  §  64.] 

2  Diagrams  Nos.  1  and  2  represent  the  affir- 
mative Sorites  in  the  case  in  which  the  con- 


cepts are  coextensive.  —  See  above,  p.  133, 
Diagram  2.  Diagrams  Nos.  3  and  4  represent 
the  Affirmative  Sorites  in  the  ca.'e  in  which 
the  concepts  are  subordinate.  —  See  above,  p- 
133,  Diagram  3.  Diagram  No.  5,  taken  in 
connection  with  No.  3,  rejireseuts  tlie  Nega- 
tive Sorites.  Thus,  to  take  the  Progressive 
Comprehensive  Sorites:  — E  is  D,  D  is  C.  C 
is  B,  B  is  A,  no  A  is  P;  thtrefore,  no  E  is  P.  — 
Ed. 
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The  notion  horse  compfehencis  the  notion  quadruped ; 

JTit  notion  quadruped  comprehends  the  notion  animal ; 

The  notion  animal  comprehends  the  notion  substance; 

Therefore  {on  the  common  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole), 

the  representation  of  the  individual,  Bucephalus,  comprehends  or  contains  in  it 

the  notion  substance- 

II.  Reguessive  Comprkhensive  Sorites. 

An  animal  is  a  substance ; 

A  quadniped  is  an  animal ; 

A  hwse  is  a  quadruped  ; 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse  ; 

Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

Or  as  explicated : 

The  notion  animal  comprehends  the  notion  substance ; 
The  notion  quadruped  comprehends  the  notion  animal; 
The  notion  horse  comprehends  the  notion  quadruped; 
The  representation,  Bucephalus,  comprehends  the  notion  horse  ; 
Therefore  (on  the  common  principle,  etc.),  the  representation,  Bucephalus,  compre- 
hends the  notion  substance. 

III.  Progressive  Extensive  Sorites  (which  is,  as  enounced  by  the  common 

copula,  identical  in  expression  with  the  Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites, 

No.  II.): 

A71  animal  is  a  substance  ; 

A  quadruped  is  an  animal ; 
A  horse  is  a  quadruped; 
Bucejjhalus  is  a  horse ; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

Or  as  explicated  : 

The  notion  animal  is  contained  under  the  notion  substance ; 

The  notion  quadruped  is  contained  under  the  notion  animal ;  • 

The  notion  horse  is  contained  under  the  notion  quadruped ; 
The  representation  Bucejjhcdus  is  contained  under  the  notion  horse ; 
Therefore  {on  the  common  principle,  etc.),  the  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained 
utuler  the  notion  substance. 

IV.  The  Rkgressive  Extensive  Sorites  (which  is,  as  expressed  by  the  am- 

l)i:,'uous   copula,  verl«illy   identical  with   the   Progressive  Comprehensive 

Sorites, No.  I.): 

Bucejjhalus  is  a  horse ; 

A  horse  is  a  quadruped  ,• 

A  quadruped  is  an  animal ; 

An  animal  is  a  substance ; 

Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 
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Or  as  explicated ; 

The  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained  under  the  notion  horse; 

The  notion  horse  is  conlainexl  under  the  notion  q  ladniped ; 

The  notion  quadruped  is  contained  under  the  notion  animal; 

The  notion  animal  is  contained  under  the  not 'on  substance; 

Therefore,  the  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained  under  the  notion  substance. 

There  is  thus  not  the  smallest  difficulty  either  in  regard  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Sorites,  or  in  regard  to 

1.  The  formal  infer-       its  relation  to  the  simple  syllogism.     In  the  lirst 
ence  in  Sorites  equally         .^^^  j^  j^  evident  that  the  formal  inference  in 

necessary  as  in  simple  ^      .  . 

syllogism.  ^"^^    Soritcs    IS    equilly    necessary    and    equally 

manifest  as  in  the  simple  syllogism,  for  the  jiriii- 
ciple  —  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole  —  is  j)l:iinly  not 
less  applicable  to  the  remotest  than  to  the  most  proximate  link  in 
the  subordination  of  whole  and  part.     In  the  second  place,  it  is 

evident  that  the  Sorites  can  be  resolved  into  as 

2.  Sorites  resolvable       ^^  ^j^^    j^.    syllogisins   as   there   are    middle 

into  simple  syllogisms.  ,  i  i.  i  t  ,.     , 

terms  between  the  subject  and  predicate  oi  the 
conclusion,  that  is,  intermediate  wholes  and  parts  between  the 
greatest  whole  and  the  smallest  part,  which  the  reasoning  connects. 
Thus,  the  concrete  example  of  a  Sorites,  already  given,  is  virtually 
composed  of  three  simple  syllogisms.  It  will  be  enough  to  show 
this  in  one  of  the  quantities ;  and,  as  the  most  perspicuous,  let  us 
take  that  of  Comprehension. 

The  Progressive  Sorites  in  this  quantity  was 
This  illustrated.  as  follows    (and   it  is  needless,  I   presume,  to 

explicate  it)  : 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse ; 
A  horse  is  a  quadruped ; 
A  quadruped  is  an  animal; 
An  animal  is  a  substance; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

Here,  besides  the  major  and  minor  terms  (Bucephalus  and  sub- 
stance), Ave  have  three  middle  terms  —  horse, —  quadruped, —  ani- 
mal. We  shall,  consequently,  have  three  simple  syllogisms.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  we  obtain  from  the  middle  term  horse,  the  follow- 
ing syllogism,  concluding  quadruped  of  Bucephalus : 

I.  —  Bucephalus  is  a  horse ; 

But  a  horse  is  a  quadruped ;  * 

Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  quadruped. 
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IT.ivinir  thus  established  tli.at  Bucephalus  is  a  quadruped^  we 
eni]>loy  quadruj^ed  as  a  middle  term  by  which  to  connect  Bucepha- 
lus with  animal.  We  therefore  make  the  conclusion  of  the  previous 
syllogism  (No.  I.)  the  sumption  of  the  following  syllogism  (No.  II.)  : 

II.  —  Bucephalus  is  a  quadruped; 
But  (I  quadruped  is  an  animal; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  un  animal. 

Having  obtained  another  step,  we  in  like  manner  make  animal, 
which  was  the  minor  term  in  tlie  preceding  syllogism,  the  middle 
term  of  the  following;  and  the  conclusion  of  No.  II.  forms  the 
major  premise  of  No.  III. 


III.  —  Bucephalus  is  an  animal; 

But  an  animal  is  a  substance ; 
Tlierefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

In  this  last  syllogism,  we  reach  a  conclusion  identical  with  that 
of  the  Sorites. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Sorites  is  equally  natural 

as  the  sim])le  syllogism ;  and,  as  the  relation  is 

3.   Sorites  equally       equally  cogcut  and  equally  manifest  between  a 

natural  as  simple  syl-  i     i  t  i  i     i  i 

,^  .  jjj  whole  and  a  remote,  and  a  whole  and  a  proxi- 

mate, part,  that  it  is  far  less  prolix,  and,  conse- 
quently, far  more  convenient.  What  is  omitted  in  a  Sorites  is  only 
the  idle  re))etition  of  the  same  self-evident  principle,  and  as  this  can 
without  danger  or  inconvenience  be  adjourned  until  the  end  of  a 
series  of  notions  in  the  dependence  of  mutual  subordination,  it  is 
|)lain  that,  in  reference  to  such  a  series,  a  single  Sorites  is  as  much 
preferaljle  to  a  numl^er  of  simple  syllogisms,  as  a  comprehensive 
cipher  is  preferable  to  the  articulate  enumeration  of  the  units  which 
it  collectively  represents. 

Befon;  proceeding  to  touch  on  the  logical  history  of  this  form  of 
syllogism,  and  to  comment  on  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  it  main- 
tained })y  all  logician.s,  I  shall  conclude  what  it  is  proper  further  to 
Mtate  conceining  its  general  character. 

%  LXXI.  A  Sorites  may  be  either  Categorical  or  Hypothet- 
ical ;  and,  in  both  forms,  it  is  governed  by 
Par.  LXXI.  Sorites.       ^^jg  followiug  laws  I  —  Speaking  of  the  Com- 

—  Categorical  and  Hy.  _.,  •  <ri       •  /•  i  •    i 

poihctioai.  "'•^^'1  *^i"  I  rogre.ssive  Sorites  (in  which  rea- 

*  soning   you   will   observe   the  meaning  of 

the   word  pjrogressive  is  reversed),   which  proceeds  from  the 
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individual  to  tho  general,  and  to  which  the  other  form  may  be 
easily  reduced:  —  1°.  The  number  of  the  premises  is  unlimited. 
2°.  All  the  premises,  with  exception  of  the  Inst,  must  be  affir- 
mative, and,  with  exception  of  the  first,  definite.  3°.  The  first 
premise  may  be  either  definite  or  indefinite.  4°.  The  last  may 
be  either  negative  or  affirmative. 


Explication. 
Formula   of  Ilypo- 
t  helical  Sorites. 


I  have  already  given  you  examples  of  the  cat- 
efitorical  Sorites.  The  foilowintj  is  the  formula 
of  the  hypothetical : 


Progressive. 

IfDis,Cis; 
If  C  is,  Bis; 
If  Bis,  A  is; 
(In  modo  ponente), 
Now  D  is ; 
Therefore,  A  is  also. 
(Or  ill  modo  tollentc), 
Now  A  is  not ; 
Therefore,  D  is  not. 

Or,  to  take  a  concrete  example 


Regressive. 

If  B  is,  A  is ; 
If  C  is,  B  is  ; 
If  D  is,  C  is ; 
(In  modo  ponente), 
Now  D  is ; 
Therefore,  A  is. 
(Or  in  modo  tollente), 
Now  A  is  not ; 
Therefore,  D  is  not. 


Progressive. 

If  Harpagon  he  uniricious,  he  is  intent  on  gam ; 
If  intent  on  (jain,  he  is  discontented ; 
If  discontented,  he  is  unhappy  ; 
Now  Harpagon  is  avaricious  ; 
He  is,  therefore,  unhappy. 

Regressive. 

If  Harpagon  be  discontented,  he  is  unhappy ; 
If  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented; 
If  avaricious,  he  is  intent  on  gain  ; 
Now  Harpagon  is  avaricious ; 
Therefore,  he  is  unhappy. 


In  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  Hypothetical  Sorites  into  simple 
o     ,  ..       .„  syllogisms,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  Progressive 

Resolution  of  Hypo-  J        »  '  t? 

Sorites  we  must  take  the  two  first  ])ropositions 
as  premises,  and  then  in  the  conclusion  fonnect 
the   antecedent  of  the  former  proposition  with 
the  consequent  of  the  latter.     Thus: 

34 


theticai  .  Sorites    into 
simple   sylloifigni?. 
I.  rrogressivc  Sorites. 
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I.  —  If  Harpagon  be  avaricious,  ht  is  intent  on  gain. 
If  intml  on  ytiin,  he  is  discontented  ; 
Therefore,  if  Harpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  discontented. 

Wo  now  establish  this  conclusion,  as  the  sumption  of  the 
followini^   svlloLifisiu  : 

II.  —  If  Harpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  discontented ; 

If  discontented,  he  is  unhappy  ; 

Therefore,  if  Harpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy. 

In  like  manner  we  go  to  the  next  syllogism : 

III.  —  If  Harpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy ; 

Now  Harpagon  is  avaricious ; 
Thei-efore,  he  is  unhappy. 

In  the  Regressive  Sorites,  we  proceed  in  the  same  fashion  ;   only 
that,  as  here  the  consequent  of  the  second  prop- 

II    Regressiye  Sorites.  .   .         .       ,  ^       ,.     c  ^\      c     ^ 

osition  IS  the  antecedent  oi  the  iirst,  we  reverse 
the  consecution  of  these  premises.     Thus : 

I.  —  If  Harpagon  be  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented ; 
If  discontented,  he  is  unhappy  ; 
Therefore,  if  Harpagon  be  intent  on  gain,  he  is  unhappy. 

We  then  take  the  thii'd  proposition  for  the  sumption  of  the  next, 
—  the  second  syllogism,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  for  its 
subsumj)tion  : 

II.  —  If  Harpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  intent  on  gain  ; 
If  intent  on  gain,  he  is  unhappy; 
Therefore,  if  Harpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy. 

We  now  take  this  last  conclusion  for  the  sumption  of  the  last 
syllogism  : 

in.  —  If  Harpagon  /«  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy; 
Now  Harpagon  is  avaricious  ; 
Ttierefore,  he  is  unhappy. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  be  no  Disjunctive  Sorites?     To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  the  s^nse  in 

Dilijunctive  .Sorites.  ''  i       .      i         n       • 

•  which  a  categorical  and  hypothetical  syllogism 

is   j»ossiblo,  —  viz..  so    that   a   term  of  the    precoding    jiroposition 
should  be  the  subject  oi'  predicate  of  the  following, —  in  this  sense, 
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a  disjunctive  sorites  is  impossible:  since  two  opposing  notions, 
whether  as  contraries  or  contradictories,  exchide  each  other,  and 
cannot,  tlierefore,  be  combined  as  subject  and  predicate.  But 
when  tlie  object  has  been  determined  by  two  opposite  characters, 
the  disjunct  members  may  be  amplified  at  pleasure,  and  there  fol- 
lows certainly  a  correct  conclusion,  provided  that  the  disjunction 
be  logically  accurate.     As : 


B  is  either  D  or  E ; 
D  is  either  H  or  I; 
E  is  either  Kor  L. 


A  is  either  B  or  C. 
Now, 

C  is  either  F  or  G ; 
F  is  either  M  or  N ; 
G  is  either  O  or  P. 


Therefore,  A  is  either  H,  or  I,  or  K,  or  L,  or  M,  or  N,  or  0,  or  P. 

Although,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  such  a  Sorites  is  correct ; 

still,  were  we  astricted  to  such  a  mode  of  reason- 

omp  ex  aM   uuser-       .^     thought  would  be  SO  difficult,  as  to  be  almost 

viceable.  o^  id 

impossible.  But  we  never  are  obliged  to  employ 
such  a  reasoning;  for  when  we  are  once  assured  that  A  is  either  B 
or  C, —  and  assured  we  are  of  this  by  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
thought,  —  we  have  next  to  consider  whether  A  is  B  or  C,  and  if  A  is 
B,  then  all  that  can  be  said  of  C,  and  if  A  is  C,  then  all  that  can  be 
said  of  B,  is  dismissed  as  wholly  irrelevant.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
case  of  B,  it  must  be  determined  whether  it  is  D  or  E,  and  in  the 
case  of  C,  whether  it  is  F  or  G ;  and  this  being  determined,  one  of 
the  two  members  is  necessarily  thrown  out  of  account.  And  this 
compendious  method  we  follow  in  the  process  of  thought  spon- 
taneously, and  as  if  by  a  natural  impulsion. 

So  much  for  the  logical  character  of  the  Sorites.  It  now  remains  to 
make  some  observations,  partly  historical,  partly  critical,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  logical  doctrine  of  this  form  of 

reasoning,  it  seems  taken  for  granted,  in  all  the 

Historical  notice  of       systems  of  the  science,that  both  the  name  Sorites, 

the  logical  doctrine  of       ^^^         ,;^_^j  ^^^  .^  chaiu-syllogism,  and  the  analysis 

Sorites.  '  ^  J       b        ■>  J 

of  the  nature  of  that  syllogism,  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  logical  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  Aristotle.     Noth- 
ing can,  however,  be  more  erroneous.    The  name 
Neither  name   nor       Soiites  does  not  occur  in  any  logical  treatise  of 

doctrine  found  in  Ar-  ..  ,  „  -ri  i  ii^j* 

Aristotle ;  nor,  as  lar  as  1  have  been  able  to  dis- 

istotle.  '  ' 

cover,  is  there,  except  in  one  vague  and  cursory 
allusion,  any  reference  to  what  the  name  is  now  employed  to  ex- 
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Sorites,  with  ancient 
autLor«,  used  to  des- 
ignate a  particular 
kiiid  ul'  t-uplii^m 


The    nature  of  this 
sophism. 


press.'  Xny,  further,  the  word  Sorites  is  never,!  make  bold  to  sayi 
applied  by  any  ancient  writer  to  designate  a  certain  form  of  reason- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  Sorites,  though  a  word  in 
not  unfrequent  eniiiloytneut  by  ancient  authors, 
nowliore  occui-s  in  any  other  locrical  meaninfr 
than  that  of  a  particular  kind  of  sophism,  of 
whicli  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  was  rej)uted  the  in- 
ventor.'^ Stopos,  you  know,  in  Greek,  means  a  heap  or  />t7e  of  any 
aggregated  substances,  as  sand,  wheat,  etc. ;  and  Sorites^  literally  a 
heaper,  was  a  name  given  to  a  certain  caj)tious  argument,  which 
obtained  in  Latin  from  Cicero  the  denomination  of  acervalis.^    The 

natuic  of  tlio  nrguuicnt  was  this:  You  were  asked, 
for  example,  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  some- 
thing of  variable  amount  were  large  or  small, — 
say  a  certain  sum  of  money.  If  you  said  it  was  small,  the  adversary 
went  on  gradually  adding  to  it,  asking  you  at  each  increment 
whether  it  were  still  small ;  till  at  length  you  said  that  it  was  large. 
The  last  sum  N\hich  you  had  asserted  to  be  small,  was  now  compared 
Vith  that  which  you  now  asserted  to  be  large,  and  you  were  at 
length  forced  to  acknowledge  that  one  sum  which  you  maintained 
to  be  large,  and  another  which  you  maintained  to  be  small,  differed 
from  each  other  by  the  very  pettiest  coin,  —  or,  if  the  subject  were 
a  pile  of  wheat,  by  a  single  com.  This  sophism,  as  ap])lied  by  Eubu- 
iides  (who  is  even  stated  by  Laertius*  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
Sorites  in  general),  took  the  name  of  </)aAaK/3os,  calvus,  the  bald.  It 
was  asked,  —  was  a  man  bald  who  had  so  many  thousand  hairs  ;  you 
answer.  No:  the  antagonist  goes  on  diminishing  and  diminishing 
the  number,  till  either  you  admit  that  he  who  was  not  bald  with  a 
certain  number  of  hairs,  becomes  bald  when  that  complement  is 
diminished  by  a  single  hair;  or  you  go  on  denying  him  to  be  bald, 
until  hi.i  head  be  hyitothetically  denuded.  Such  was  the  quibble 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Soriles,  —  acervalis,  climax,  gradatio, 
etc.  This,  it  is  evident,  had  no  real  analogy  with  the  form  of  rea- 
soning now  known  in  logic  under  the  name  of  /Sorites. 


1  The  psMapf-  reff-rrcd  to  is  probably  Anal. 
Prior.,  i.  2-0.  IJut  there  wan  no  need  of  a 
H|<ccial  tremtmcmt  of  the  Sorites,  as  it  is 
merely  a  combination  of  ordinary  syl- 
lofrifmii.  and  subject  to  the  t^ame  rules.  —  Ed. 
(The  principle  of  the  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in 
Ari*tot)e'»  rule,  f'nt'^.,  c  2  •'  I*ra.dicatum 
pr»diCBti  e»t  pradicafiim  tubjecti."  See  also, 
AucU.  Post.,  l,'2Zeiieq.  CI'.  I'acius,  Commtnt., 
p.  159.  Uertiun,  Logica  Ptripauiieti,  L.  iii 
Appendix,  p.  179.] 


2  Persius,  Sat.  vi.  80. 

"  Inveiitu",  Cliryaippc,  tui  finltor  accrvi."  —  Ed. 

[Cicero  applies  SorUns  to  an  argument  which 
we  would  call  a  Sorites,  but  it  could  also  be  a 
Chrysipijean.     De  Finibus,  L.  iv.  C.  18.] 

3  De  Divinations,  ii.  4.  "  Quemadmodum 
Soriti  resistas?  quern,  si  necesse  sit,  Latino 
verbo  liceat  ocervo^ew  appellare."  Cf.  Faccio- 
lati,  AcToasia,  ii.  p.  17  ft  sn/.  —  Ed. 

4  L.  ii.  »  108.  —  Ed 
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But  when  was  tlie  ii:ime  perverted  to  this,  its  secondary  siguitica- 

tion  ?   Of  this  I  am  confident,  that  the  change  was 

Laurentius  Yaiia  the       ^ot  older  than  tlie  fifteenth  century.     It  occurs  in 

first  to  use  Sorites  in       ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  logicians  previous  to  that  period. 

its    present     accepta-  ,       „         T   .  /.     i       /-^        i     i       •    • 

^jQjj  It  IS  to  bo  found  in  none  oi  the  (jrreek  logicians 

of  the  Lower  Einpiie  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  the  more  celebrated  treatises  on  Logic  by  the  previous 
Latin  schoolmen.  The  earliest  author  to  whose  writings  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it,  is  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Valla,  whose  work  on 
Dialectic  was  published  after  tlie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  calls  the  chain-syllogism  —  "  coacervatio  syllogismorum  (cjuem 
Graeci  awpov  vocant").^  I  may  notice  that  in  the  Dialectica  of  his 
contemi)orary  and  rival,  George  of  Trebisond,  the  process  itself  is 
described,  but,  what  is  remarkable,  no  appropriate  name  is  given  to 
it.^  In  the  systems  of  Logic  after  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  not  only  is  the  form  of  reasoning  itself  describtd, 
but  described  under  the  name  it  now  bears. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Soiitv;s, 

—  word  and  thing,  —  not  certainly  on  account 

The  doctrine  of  lo-       ^^  ^j^^  importance  of  this  history,  considered  in 

eicians  regarding  the         .        ,^  ,  ,  .         .,,  ,  ,  ,        , 

Sorites  illustrates  their  itsclf,  but  becausc  it  Will  enable  you  the  betver 
one-sided  view  of  the  to  apprehend  what  is  now  to  be  said  of  the  illus- 
nature  of  reasoning  in  tration  which  the  doctrine,  taught  by  logicians 
^'^"'^'^^  ■  themselves  of  the  nature  of  this  particular  pro- 

cess, affords  of  the  one-sided  view  which  they  have  all  taken  of  the 
nature  of  reasoning  in  general. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  regard  to  the  simple  syllogism,  that  all 
deductive  reasoning  is  from  whole  to  part ;  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  logical  whole  and  two  kinds  of  logical  part,  —  the  one  in  the 
quantity  of  comprehension,  the  other  in  the  quantity  of  extension  ;  — 
and  that  there  are  consequently  two  kinds  of  reasoning  corresponding 
to  these  several  quantities.  I  further  showed  that  logicians  had  in 
simple  syllogisms  marvellously  overlooked  one,  and  that  the  simplest 
and  most  nntural,  of  these  descriptions  of  reasoning,  —  the  reason- 
ing in  the  quantity  of  comprehension ;  and  that  all  their  rules  were 
exclusively  relative  to  the  reasoning  which  proceeds  in  the  quantity 
of  extension.  Now,  in  to-day's  Lecture,  I  have  shown  that,  as  in 
simple  syllogisms,  so  in  the  complex  form  of  the  Sorites,  there  is 
equally  comi»etent  a  reasoning  in  comprehension  and  in  extension, 
—  tliough  undoubtedly,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  reason- 

1  Dialeclirtf.  Disputatinnes,  Lib.  iii.  C.  12.    See  2  See    Grnrgii    Trnp'zuntii   De   Re    Dialfctica 

Laurentii  ValUc  Opera,  Basilese,  1540,  p.  742.  —      Libelltts,  Coloniae,  1533,  f.  60*.    Cf.  the  Scholia 
Ed.  of  Neomagus,  ibid,  f  67''-  —  Ed. 
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ing  in  comprehension  is  more  nntnral  nnd  ensy  in  its  evolution  than 
the  reasoning  in  extension,  inasmuch  as  the  middle  term,  in  the 
former,  is  really  intermediate  in  position,  standing  between  the  ma- 
jtM'  ami  the  minor  terms,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  middle  term  is 
not  in  situation  middle,  but  occupies  the  position  of  one  or  other  of 
the  extremes. 

Now,  if  in  the  case  of  simple   syllogisms,  it  be,  marvellous  that 

logicians  should  have  altogether  overlooked  the 

Logicians  have  over       possiV)ility  of  a  reasoning  in  comjirehension,  it  is 

looked  the  Sorites  of  i       i  i         '  n  i  •  i       i  •         i     • 

,.  .  uouolv  marvellous  that,  with  this   tln'ir  prepos- 

session,  they  should,  in  the  case  of  the  Sorites, 
have  altogether  overlooked  the  possibility  of  a  reasoning  in  exten- 
sion. But  so  it  is.*  They  have  all  followed  each  other  in  defining 
the  Sorites  as  a  concatenated  syllogism  in  which  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  preceding  is  made  the  subject  of  the  proj)osition  fol- 
lowing, until  we  arrive  at  the  concluding  proposition,  in  which  the 
predicate  of  the  last  of  the  premises  is  enounced  of  the  subject  of 
the  first.  This  definition  applie's  only  to  tlie  Progressive  Sorites  in 
comprehension,  and  to  the  Regressive  Sorites  in  extension:  but 
that  they  did  not  contemplate  the  latter  form  at  all  is  certain,  both 
because  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  in  view  that 
artificial  and  recondite  form,  and  because  the  examples  and  illustra 
tions  they  sujiply  ])ositively  prove  that  they  had  not. 

To  the  Progressive  Sorites  in  extension,  and  to  the  Regressive 

Sorites  in  comprehension,  this  definition  is  inap- 

Difference  between       j.Hcable  ;  for  in  thcsc,  the  Subject  of  the  premise 

the  two  forms  of  Sori-  ,.         .  ,  ^.  .    ,  •       n  •, 

^^  preceding  is  not  the  predicate  of  the  premise  fol- 

lowing. But  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  is  better  stated  thus:  —  In  the  Progressive  Sorites  of  com- 
prehension and  tlie  Regressive  Sorites  of  extension,  the  middle  terms 
are  the  predicates  of  the  prior  premises,  and  the  subjects  of  the  pos- 
terior; the  middle  term  is  liere  in  position  intermediate  between 
the  extremes.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Progressive  Sorites  of  exten- 
sion anil  in  the  Regressive  Sorites  of  comprehension,  the  middle 
terms  are  the  subjects  of  the  prior  premises  and  the  predicates  of 
the  posterior ;  the  middle  term  is  here  in  position  not  intermediate 
between  the  extremes. 

To  the  question,  —  why,  in   the  case   of  simple   syllogisms,  the 
logicians  overlooked  the  reasoning  in   comprehension,  and,  in  the 

1  (RifliKPf  noticeH  the  error  of  those  who  Peripatetic!,  et  cum  his  Gassendus,  qui  Sori- 

makc  .Soiifff  only  of  cornpiclieriHive  whole,  tcm  Bolum  ad   praUicafum  perlinere  existi- 

See  hi-  /)'  .<■>;..»«  Veri  et  Falsi,  L  ii.  c.  10,  ^  5^  mat."—  lil>.] 
p.  400.     a    p.  343  II  ,  i  6.]     (•'  Krrant  vul;,'0 
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case    of  the   Sorites,  the  reasoning  in  extension,  it  is,  perhnps,  im- 
possible   to    afford   a   satisfactory    explanation. 

Probable      reason         t.^  i-ii  •      j.  \     ^  -^  • 

,    .  .  Hut  we  may  plausibly  coniecture,  what  it  is  out 

why    logicians    over-  •'     ^  ^  ,i 

looked,  in  the  case  of  of  our  power  Certainly  to  prove.  In  regard  to 
simple  syllogisms,  the  simple  syllogisins,  it  WHS  an  original  dogma  of  the 
reasoning  in  Compre-       pi-itonic  school,  and  an  early  dogma  of  the  Peri- 

hension.  ,  ,  .  . 

patetic,  that  philos()[)ny  —  that  science,  strictly 
so  called  —  was  only  conversant  with,  and  was  exclusively  con- 
tained in,  universals;  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which  taught 
that  all  our  general  knowledge  is  only  an  induction  from  an  observa- 
tion of  particulars,  was  too  easily  forgotten  or  perverted  by  his  follow- 
ers. It  thus  obtained  almost  the  force  of  an  acknowledged  principle, 
that  everything  to  be  known  must  be  known  under  some  general 
form  or  notion.  Hence  the  exaggerated  importance  attributed  to 
definition  and  deduction  ;  it  not  being  considered,  that  we  only  take 
out  of  a  general  notion  what  we  had  previously  placed  therein  ; 
and  that  the  amplification  of  our  knowledge  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
from  above,  but  from  below,  —  not  from  speculation  about  abstract 
generalities,  but  from  the  observation  of  concrete  particulars.  But, 
however  erroneous  and  irrational,  the  persuasion  had  its  day  and 
influence;  and  it  perhaps  determined,  as  one  of  its  effects,  the  total 
neglect  of  one-half,  and  that  not  the  least  important  half,  of  the 
reasoning  process.  For,  while  men  thought  only  of  looking  up- 
wards to  the  more  extensive  notions,  as  the  only  objects  and  the 
only  media  of  science,  they  took  little  heed  of  the  more  compre- 
hensive notions,  and  absolutely  contemned  individuals,  as  objects 
which  could  neither  be  scientifically  known  in  themselves,  nor  sup- 
])ly  the  conditions  of  scientifically  knowing  aught  besides.  The 
logic  of  comprehension  and  of  induction  was,  therefore,  neglected 
or  ignored,  —  the  logic  of  extension  and  deduction  exclusively  cul- 
tivated, as  alone  affording  the  i-ules  by  which  we  might  evolve 
higher  notions  into  their  subordinate  concepts.  This  may  help  to 
ex])Iaiii  why,  subsequently  to  Aristotle,  Logic  was  cultivated  in  so 
partial  a  manner;  but  wh}',  subsequently  to  Bacon,  the  logic  of  com- 
prehension should  still  have  escaped  observation  and  study,  I  am 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  But  to  the  question,  —  why,  when 
reasoning  in  general  was  viewed  only  as  in  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, the  minor  form  of  the  Sorites  should  have 
^  "\.  ",'■'  ^"  -  ^^       been  viewed  as  exclusively  in  that  of  compre- 

onsc    of    the    Sorites,  *'  i        j?  i 

they  overlooked  the  hensiou,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  fol- 
.easoning  in  Exteii-  lowing  consideration:  this  form  was  not  origi- 
*'°"  nnlly  analyzed  and  expounded  by  the  acuteness 

of  Aristotle.     But  it  could  not  escape  notice  that  there  was  a  form 
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of  reasoning,  of  very  frequent  einployment,  botli  by  [)lulo8ophers 
and  rhetorieians,  in  which  ;i  single  conclusion  was  drawn  from  a 
nuiltij)lifity  of  premises,  and  in  which  the  jiredieate  of  the  forego- 
ing premise  was  usually  the  subject  of  the  following.  Cicero,  for 
example,  and  Seneca,  are  full  of  such  arguments  ;  and  the  natural 
and  easy  evolution  of  the  reasoning  is  indeed  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  demonstration.  Thus,  to  prove  that  every  body  is  movable,  we 
havL'  the  following  self-evident  deduction.  Every  body  is  in  space  ; 
what  is  in  space  is  in  some  one  part  of  space ;  what  is  in  one  part 
of  space  may  be  in  another ;  what  may  be  in  another  part  of  space 
may  change  its  space ;  what  may  change  its  space  is  movable ; 
therefore,  every  body  is  movable.  When,  therefore,  Valla,  or  who- 
ever else  has  the  honor  of  first  introducing  the  consideration  of  this 
form  of  reasoning  into  Logic,  was  struck  with  the  cogency  and 
clearness  of  this  compendious  argumentation,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
reduce  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  extensive  syllogism ;  and  subse- 
quent logicians,  when  the  form  was  once  introduced  and  recognized 
in  their  science,  were,  as  usual,  content  to  copy  one  from  another, 
without  subjecting  their  borrowed  materials  to  any  original  or 
i-igorous  criticism. 

Ut  nemo  in  sese  ten  tat  descendere;  —  nemo ! 
Sed  praecedenti  spectatur  mantica  tergo.i 

Accordingly,  not  one  of  them  has  noticed,  that  the  Sorites  of  their 
systems  j)roceeds  in  a  difl^erent  quantity  from  that  of  their  syllo- 
gisms in  general,  —  that  their  logic  is  thus  at  variance  with  itself; 
far  less  did  any  of  them  observe  that  this,  and  all  other  forms  of 
reasoning,  are  capable  of  1)eing  drawn  in  another  quantity  from 
that  wliich  they  all  exclusively  contemplated.  And  yet,  had  they 
apjdied  tlieir  observation  v/ithout  ])repOvSsession  to  the  matter,  they 
wcndd  easily  have  seen  that  tlie  Sorites  could  be  cast  in  the  quan- 
tity of  extension,  equally  as  common  syllogisms,  and  that  common 
syllogisms  could  be  cast  in  the  (juantity  of  comjjrehension,  equally 
as  the  Sontes.  I  liave  already  shown  that  tlic  same  Sorites  may  be 
drawn  either  in  comprehension  or  in  extension  ;  and  in  both  quan- 
tities jn'oceed  either  by  progression  or  by  regres- 
Kxampie  of  tiip  .So        slon.     But  lli(!  example  given   may,  ])erhaps,  be 

rited    in    Comprclicn  .  ,  ,  ,        ,      '  ,  ^  ,    , 

,  ,.  .  viewed  as  selected.     J^ct  us,  therefore,  take  any 

•ion  and  Lxteniijon.  '  '  •' 

Other;  and  the  first  that  occurs  to  my  recollec- 
tir)n  is  flic  following  from  Seneca,*  which  I  shall  translate: 


1  I'ereius,  iv  23.  -  Ed  2  Episi.,  86.  —  Ed. 
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■ 

He  who  is  prudent  is  tempprate ; 

He  who  is  temperate  is  coiistunt ; 

He  who  is  constant  is  unjx-rturbed; 

He  who  is  unperturbed  is  without  sorrow  ; 

He  who  is  without  sorrow  is  happy ; 

Therefore,  the  prudent  man  is  happy. 

In  tbis  Sorites,  everything  sliries  easily  arrl  smoothly  from  the 
whole  to  the  ])arts  of  comprehension.  But,  though  the  process  will 
be  rather  more  by  hitches,  the  descent  under  extension  will,  if  not 
quite  so  pleasant,  be  equally  rapid  and  certain. 

He  who  is  uoithout  sorrow  is  happy; 
He  who  is  unperturbed  is  without  sorrow; 
He  ivho  is  constant  is  unperturbed ; 
He  who  is  temperate  is  constant  : 
He  ivho  is  prudent  is  temperate ; 
Therefore,  the  prudent  man  is  happy. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  explicate  these  two  reasonings, 
which  you  are  fully  competent,  I  am  sure,  to  do  without  difficulty 
for  yourselves. 

What  renders  it  still  more  wonderful  that  the  logicians  did  not 
evolve  the  competency  of  this  process  in  either 

The  Goclenian   So-  ...  1.11  i^-  1  ^     ^\ 

quantity,  and  thus  obtain  a  key  to  the  opening 
up  of  the  whole  mystery  of  syllogistic  reason- 
ing, is  this  :  —  that  it  is  now  above  two  centuries  since  the  Inverse 
or  Regressive  Sorites  in  comprehension  was  discovered  and  signal- 
ized by  Rodolphus  Goclenius,  a  celebrated  philosoj)her  of  Marburg, 
in  which  university  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics.^ This  Sorites  has  from  him  obtained  the  name  of  Gocle- 
nian; while  the  progressive  Sorites  has  been  called  the  common  or 
Aristotelian.  This  latter  denomination  is,  as  I  have  previously 
noticed,  an  error;  for  Aristotle,  though  certainly  not  ignorant  of 
the  process  of  reasoning  now  called  Sorites,  does  not  enter  upon  its 
consideration,  either  under  one  form  or  another.  This  observation 
by  Goclenius,  of  which  none  of  our  British  logicians  seem  aware, 
was  a  step  towards  the  explication  of  the  whole  j^rocess ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  left  still  more  to  marvel  how  this  explication,  so  easy 
and  manifest,  should  not  have  been  made.  Before  terminating  this 
subject,  I  may  mention  that  this  form  of  syllogism  has  been  some- 
times styled  by  logicians  not  only  Sorites.,  but  also  coacervatio,  con- 

1  Goclenii  Isn!;ngp  in  Organiim  Aruitoteli.<s,  clenian  Sorites  before  Goclenius,  see  Paciiis. 
Francof.,  1598,  p.  255  —Ed.      [For  tlie  Go-       Cjunnent.  in  Anal.  Prior.,  i.  25.  p.  159.] 
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geries.  gradatio,  climax,  and  de  prima  ad  ultimum.  The  old  name, 
before  Valla,  wliich  the  process  obtained  among  the  Greek  logicians 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  was  the  vague  and  general  appellation  of 
complex  syllogism,,  —  trvAAoyio-/>io5  o-vvS^to^} 

So  much  foi-  the  two  forms  of  reasoning  which  may  be  regarded 
as  composite  or  complex,  and  which  logicians 

Epicheirema  anil  So-         ,  ,,  •  ■>         -,  i        i  -.^ 

rites  as  poiysyiio-  have  generally  considered  as  redundant.  But 
gismo,  comparatively  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  if  in  one  point, 
Hmpie,  aud  not  pieon-  that  is,  as  individual  syllogisms,  the  Epicheirema 
"^^  and   Sorites  may  be   viewed   as  comparatively 

complex,  in  another,  that  is,  as  polysyllogisms,  they  may  be  viewed 
as  comi)aratively  simple.  For,  resolve  a  Sorites  into  the  various 
syllogisms  afforded  by  its  middle  terms,  and  compare  the  multitude 
of  propositions  through  which  the  conclusion  is  thus  tediously 
evolved,  with  the  short  and  rapid  process  of  the  chain-syllogism 
itself,  and,  instead  of  complexity,  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
predicate  of  it  extreme  simplicity.^  In  })oint  of  fact,  we  might 
arrange  the  Epicheirema  and  Sorites  with  far  greater  propriety 
under  elliptical  syllogisms,  than,  as  is  commonly  done  by  logicians, 
under  the  pleonastic.  This  last  classification  is,  indeed,  altogether 
erroneous,  for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  either  of  these 
foi-ms  there  is  aught  redundant. 


1  [BlemmidaB,  Epitome  Logica,  c.  31.]  2  [See  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  Essais,  L.   iv.  c 

X7ii.  ^  4,  pp.  445,  446,  448,  ed.  Eaupe.] 
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STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION    II.  — OF   THE    PRODUCTS   OF    THOUGHT 

III  —DOCTRINE    OF   REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR   DIVISIONS  ACCORDING   TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

B.     DEFECTIVE,  —  ENTHYMEME. 
C.     REGULAR  AND   IRREGULAR,  —  FIGURE  AND  MOOD. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  the  Second  Clnss  of  Syllogisms,  —  those,  to 
wit,  whose   External   Form  is   defective.      This 

B.  Svlloj^isms  defec-  i  t       •  •  t>         •  i  i  •  t 

tivein  External  Form.       ^''^^^  ^  g'^'®  /"   Conformity  to  the  doctnne   of 

modern  logicians,  whose  nnanimous  opinion  on 
the  subject  I  shall  comprehend  in  the  following  paragraph. 

H    LXXII.    According  to  logicians,  in  general,  a  defective 
syllogism  is  a  reasoning  in  which  one  only 

Par.    LXXn.     The  j?    4.1  ■  •  ...        11  it.. 

_  ..  01   tlie  premises  is  actually  enounced.     It 

is,  therefore,  they  say,  called  an  JEnthymeme 
(evSvfxrjfia),  because  there  is,  as  it  were,  something  held  back  in 
the  mind  (eV  ^vfj-Q).  But,  as  it  is  possible  to  retain  either  the 
sumption  or  the  subsumption,  the  Enthymeme  is  thus  of  two 
kinds:  —  an  Enthymeme  of  the  First,  and  an  Enthymeme  of 
the  Second,  Order.  The  whole  distinction  is,  however,  errone- 
ous in  principle,  and,  even  if  not  erroneous,  it  is  incom])lete ; 
for  a  Third  Order  of  Enthymemes  is  competent  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conclusion. 

Such,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  paragraph,  is  the 
doctrip.c  yon  will  find  maintained,  with  singular  unanimity,  by 
modern   logicians;   and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  this  classification 
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of  syllogisms  is  stated  no^  oniy  without  :i  suspicion  of  its  own  coi- 
^     , loctni'ss,   but   us  a   division    established   on  the 

Explication.       I  he  . 

comniou  doctrine  of  authority  of  the  great  father  of  logic  liinisell. 
tue  Eutiivmeme  tutiie,  Jn  botli  asscrtioHS  they  are,  however,  wrono^, 
aud   erroneously   at-       ^v,,.  ^jj^  classification  itself  is  futile,  and  Aristotle 

tributed  to  Aristotle.  ^^      - 

aiiords  it  no  countenance ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  if  a  distinction  of  syllogisms  is  to  be  taken  from  the  ellipsis 
of  their  propositions,  the  subdivision  of  enthyiiiemLS  is  not  com- 
plete, inasmuch  as  a  syllogism  may  exist  with  boiii  premises  ex- 
]»rt'ssed,  and  the  conclusion  understood. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  show  that  the  Enthymeme,  as 
a  syllogism  of  a  defective  enouncement,  constitutes  no  s))ecial  form 
of  reasoning;  in  tlie  second,  that  Aristotle  does  not  consider  a  syl- 
logism of  such  a  character  as  such  a  special  form  ;  and,  in  the  third, 
that,  admitting  the  validity  of  the  distinction,  the  restriction  of  the 
Enthymeme  to  a  syllogism  of  one  suppressed  premise  cannot  be 
competently  maintained.  • 

■  I.  In  regard,  then,  to  the  validity  of  the  distinction.      This  is 

disproved   on  the  following  grounds:    First  of 

I  The  Enthymeme       3]]^  ^j^^  discrimination  of  the  Enthymeme,  as  a 

not  a  special  form  of  ,         .  .  ^  ' 

reaBouiiig.  syllogisiii  of  one  suppressed  premise,  fi'om  the 

ordinary  syllogism,  w^ould  involve  a  discrimi- 
nation of  the  reasoning  of  Logic  from  the  reasoning  in  common 
use;  for,  in  general  reasoning,  we  rarely  express  ail  the  proposi- 
tions of  a  syllogism,  and  it  is  almost  on^y  in  the  treatises  on  Ab- 
stract Logic  that  we  find  examples  of  reasoning  in  which  all  the 
members  are  explicitly  enounced.  But  Logic  does  not  create  new 
forms  of  syllogism,  it  merely  expounds  those  wiiidi  are  already 
given ;  and  while  it  shows  that  in  all  reasoning  there  are,  in  the 
mental  process,  necessarily  three  judgments,  the  mere  non-expres- 
sion of  any  of  tliese  in  language,  no  more  constitutes  in  Logic  a 
particular  kind  of  syllogism,  than  does  the  ellipsis  of  a  term  consti- 
tute in  Grammar  a  j>articular  kind  of  concord  or  government.  But, 
secondly.  Syllogism  and  Enthymeme  are  not  distinguished  as  re- 
spectively an  intralogical  and  an  extralogical  form;  both  are  sup- 
posed equally  logical.  Those  who  defend  the  <listinction  are,  there- 
fore, necessarily  comijclled  io  maintain,  that  Logic  regards  the 
accident  of  the  external  exj.ression,  and  not  the  essence  of  the 
internal  thought,  in  holding  that  the  Enthymeme  is  redly  a  defec- 
tive reasoning.^ 

1  Coraparc  Ditcuiaions,  p.  1.^3  ti  nfq.  — Ed.         Derodon,  Logica  RfStituta,  Pars  V.  tract,  i.  c 

2  [That  .Syllogium  and  Enthymeme  are  not      1.,  p.  002,] 
properly  digtinct   epeciea  of  leabouing,  see 
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It  thus  appears,  that  to  constitute  the  Enthymeme  as  a  species 
f.f  reasoning  distinct  from  Syllogisms  Proper,  by  the  difference  of 
])c:fect  and  imperfect,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  But  is  this 
absurdity  the  work  of  Aristotle?  —  and  this  leads  us  to  the  second 
head. 

II.    Without  entering  upon  a  regular  examination  of  the  varioits 

passages  of  the  Aristotelic  treatises  relative  to 

Ji.    The  distinction       tj^jg  point,  I  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 

of  the  Euthyiuume  as  .     .  ,  i        i      i  •  ,       ■, 

a  special  form  of  rea-  Aristotle  expressly  declares  in  general,  that  a 
souing  not  made  by  syllogism  is  considered  by  the  logician,  not  in  re- 
■^'■'stotie.  lation  to  its  expression  (ov  irpos  t6v  €^w  Aoyov),  but 

exclusively  as  a  mental  process  (dXXa  Trpos  t6v  iv 
rrj  ifrvxT]  Xoyov).^  The  distinction,  therefore,  of  a  class  of  syllogisms, 
as  founded  on  a  verbal  accident,  he  thus  of  course,  implicitly  and  by 

anticii)ation,  condemns.     But  Aiistotle,  in  the 

The  Enthvmeme  of  ,       ,  ,  t      •  •  i       i        t-i      i 

Aristotle  —what  second  place,  does  distinguish  the  Ji,nthymeme 

as  a  certain  kind  of  svllos^ism,  —  as  a  sylloo-ism 
of  a  peculiar  matter,  —  as  a  syllogism  from  signs  and  likelihoods. - 
Now  if,  having  done  this,  it  were  held  that  Aristotle  over  and  above 
distinguished  the  Enthymeme  also  as  a  syllogism  with  one  su])- 
pressed  premise,  Aristotle  must  be  supposed  to  define  the  Enthy- 
meme by  two  differences,  and  by  two  differences  which  have  no 
mutual  analogy;  for  a  syllogism  from  signs  and  likelihoods  does  not 
more  naturally  fall  into  an  elliptical  form  than  a  syllogism  of  any 
other  matter.  Yet  this  absurdity  has  been  and  is  almost  nniversally 
believed  of  the  acutest  of  human  intellects,  and  on  grounds  which, 
when  examined,  afford  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion. On  the  criticism  of  these  grounds  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  texts  in  the  Organon  and 
Rhetoric,  which  may  be  adducetl  in  sujjport  of  the  vulgar  opinion, 
will  bear  no  such  interpretation;  —  thr.t  in  one  passage,  where  the 
word  dreX^?  {imperfect)  is  applied  to  the  Enthymeme, — this  Avord, 
if  genuine,  need  signify  only  that  the  reasoning  from  signs  and 
probabilities  affords  not  a  perfect  or  necessaiy  iiifcrcncc  ;  but  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  word  ureA'^?  is  there  a  manifest  interpolation, 
made  to  accommodate  the  Aristotelic  to  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
Enthymeme,  for  it  is  not  extant  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  and  has, 
accordingly,  without  any  reference  to  the  present  question,  been 
ejected  from  the  best  recensions,  and,  among  others,  from  the  recent 
edition  of  the  M'orks  of  Aristotle  by  the  Academicians  of  Berlin, — 
an  edition    founded    on   a  collation   of  the   principal    mjinuscripts 

1  Anal.  Post.,  i.  10.  —  Ed.  2  Anal    Prior.,  ii.  27.     Rhet.,  i.  2  —  Ed. 
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Applications  of  the 
term  Enl'ii/memf. 

B\-  Pioiiysius  of 
Halicaninssus  Au- 
thor of  Rlirtoric  to  AUr- 
i.n-itr  Sopnter-  Aulus 
(■ellius  Cicero.  V^uiu- 
riliaii. 


tbroughout  Europe'     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  tlie  term 

Enthymeme  was  npjdied  to  a  syllogism  of  sonic 
unexpressed  part,  in  \  erv  ancient  times;  but, 
along  with  this  meaning,  it  was  also  employed  by 
the  Greek  and  TJoiurn  rhetoricians  for  a  thought 
in  general,  as  by  Dionysius  the  Halicarnassian,' 
and  the  author  of  the  Mhetoric  to  Alexander,  at- 
tributed to  Aristotle,'' —  for  an  acute  dictum,  as 
by  Sopater  •*  and  Aulus  Gellius,^ — for  a  reasoning 
from  contraries  or  contradictories,  as  by  Cicero.*^  Quintilian  gives 
three  meanings  of  the  term  ;  in  one  sense,  signifying  '■'•omnia  mente 
voncepta^''  in  another,  '■'■  sententia  cum  rationed''  in  a  thiid,  '■'■argu- 
mcnti  conclusio,  vcl  ex^consequentihns,  vel  ex  repugnantihusr^ 

Among  the  ancients,  who  employed  the  terni  for  a  syllogism  with 
some  suppressed  part,  a  considerable  number 
held,  with  our  modern  logicians,  that  it  was  a 
syllogism  deficient  of  one  or  other  premise,  as 
Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  Ammonius  Hermias, 
Philoponus,^  etc.  Some,  however,  as  Pachy- 
meres,^  only  recognized  the  absence  of  the 
major  ])remise.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  thought, 
like  Quintilian,'"  that  the  sujipres.sed  ])ro])ositi<)n 
ought  to  be  the  conclusion;  —  nay,  Ulpian,  the  Greek  commentator 


Deuoted,  with  some 
of  the  ancients,  a 
iiyllogism  with  some 
f-uppressed  part.  The 
AphroUifian.  Am- 
monius. I'liiloponus. 
I'achymeres.  Quintil- 
lau.  Ulpian.  Scholi- 
ast on  Hermoijenes. 


1  For  a  fuller  lii^tory  of  this  interpolation, 
see  Discussions,  p.  164.  —  Ed.    [For  the  correct 
doctrine  of  the  Aristotelic  Enthymeme,  see 
Mariutte,    Essay  de   Logi'juc,  V.  ii-  disc.  iii.  p 
10.3.  Turis,  1078.  —  Ed.  ] 

i  Eliiilula  wl  Cn    J'ompfiuni  drprer.cipuis  fllf- 
toricis.  c.  5.    Tfjs  ixifTOi  KahKiKuy'ias  tKfivov 

/fol      ToC     irKoVTOU    TWV     il'bv.u.ffXa.TCtll/     KOTO 

iruAif  vartpu.  The  expres-'ion  nKuvros  iv- 
dufitiMaTwv  in  rendered  by  J.  C.  '1'.  Erne.xti, 
GtiJankiii  FiUlf- ;  see  his  I^rilcnn  Tfchnolngia; 
Ortreonim  Rlitinrlrrr,  v.  iv^vfif/ia.  The  same 
centencc  is  repealed  in  nearly  the  same  words 
by  Dionjt-juc  in  his  Vtl^non  tirriplorum  Ctn- 
surii.  iii.  2.  —  El). 

3  The  author  of  the  Wntorira  ad  Akxati- 
ilrum.  c.  8.  claiwes  the  enthymeme  amor.g 
proofs  (iri(TT€«$),  ar.d  in  c  11,  defines  it  as  a 
)>foof,  drauii    from   any  kii.d    of  opposition. 

«aJ  Tjj  irpi^d  ivavT lovfifva,  aWh  Koi  Toils 
aXKoif  iircuriv.  This  work  Is  attributed  by 
Vicforius  to  Anuxirncnes  of  Lum|>sucus,  a]id 
»l)i->  roiijecturi'  is  ail  opted  by  the  latest  editor, 
ii]>engcl.  —  V.v. 


4  Sopatri  Apameensis  Prolegnmena  in  Arisii- 
dem.  Arisiidis  Op.  Chun.,  ed.  Jebb,  vol.  i.  f.  d. 
3.  Koj  TTj  rSiv  iv^ujjLTtfxartuv  rvKv6r7)Ti  877- 
fxoa^ievii^n.  In  (  antcrVs  Prolegnmena  this  ex- 
pression is  rendered  si-ntuuiarmn  densitas,  and 
the  word  fvduiJirifj.aTiK6s  in  the  fame  passage 
by  firgiiiits  in  argumfntis.  IJut  compare  Dis- 
cussion^, p.  157  —  Ed. 

5  ^'nctes  Aiii'-tr,  vi.  13.  "  Qua;rebantur 
auiein  i.on  {,'ruvia  nee  revereiula,  sed  ^''■^w- 
/xii/iara  (juxdam  lepida  et  miuuta."  —  Ed. 

C  Tnpicn,  c.  13.  —Ed. 

7  hisl    Oral.,  V.  10,  1.  — Ed. 

H  See  Alexander,  In  To/iica,  pp  6,  7,  ed. 
Aid.  1.513.  Ammonius,  Tn  Quinr/ue  Voces  Por- 
phyrii,  f.  5  a,  ed.  Aid.  154G  I'liiloponus,  In 
Anal.  Post.,  f.  4  a,  ed.  Aid.  1.534.  These  author- 
ities are  cited  in  the  author's  note.  Discussions, 
p.  150  —Ed 

y  Epitome,  Lngires  Aristolelis,  Oxon.,  1666,  p. 
113.  See  also  his  .E/j/fowr?  in  Uiiiversnm  Arista- 
telis  Disterendi  Arlem,  appended  to  Rasarius's 
tran.slation  of  Ammonius  on  I'orphyry 
Lugd.,  1.547,  p.  2-14.  —  Ed. 

Vilnst.  Oral.,  v.  14,  1.  —  Ed. 
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of  Demosthenes,  and  the  scholiast  on  ITermogenes  the  lihetoriciaii,' 
absohitely  define  an  Enthymcme  —  "a  syllogism,  in  which  the  con- 
clusion is  unexpressed." - 

III.   This  leads  us  to  the  third  head ;  for  on  no  principle  can  it  be 

shown,  that  our  modern  logicians  are  correct  iii 

III.  AdraittitiK  the       denving  or  not  contemplating  the  possibility  ot 

vulidity  oltheilisciini-  '       .  . ""  _^  *■    . 

inutioii  of  the  Entiiv-  ^'^^  reticence  of  the  conclusion.  Ihe  only  prin- 
meme,  it  cannot  be  ciple  on  which  a  syllogism  is  competent,  with 
restricted  to  a  syiio-       ^^jjg  ^yy  otliev  of  its  jjropositions  Unexpressed,  is 

gism  of  one  suppressed         ^,  .  .1..1  j.  ^    •     ^  •  c     >. 

*      .  this,  —  that  the  part  sui)i)ressetl  is  too  manliest 

premise.  '  »  ^  ' 

to  require  enouncement.  On  this  jirinciple,  a 
syllogism  is  not  less  ])ossible  with  the  conclusion,  than  with  either 
of  the  premises,  understood ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  occurs  quite  as 
frequently  as  any  other.     The  logicians,  therefore,  to  complete  their 

doctrine,  ought  to   have  subdivided  the  Enthy- 

Exampies  of  Enthy-       meme  not  merely  into  Enthymemes  of  the  first 

raemes  of  the  First,       ^^^   second,  but  also  into   Enthymemes  of  the 

Second,    and    Third,  ,  .    1  1  t  1  •  1  1 

Qpjjgj.  third  order,  according  as  the  sumption,  the  sub- 

sumption,  or  the  conclusion  is  suppressed.^  As 
examples  oi  these  various  Enthymemes,  the  following  may  suffice  : 

The  Explicit  Syllogism. 

Every  liar  is  a  covxird  ; 

Caius  is  a  liar ; 

Therefore,  Caius  is  a  coward. 

I.    Enthtmeme  of  the  First  Order — (the  Sumption  understood.) 

Caius  IS  a  liar  ; 

Therefore,  Cains  is  a  coward. 

II.    Enthtmeme  of  the  Second  Order —  (the  Subsumption  understood.) 

Every  liar  is  a  coward  ; 
Therefore,  Caius  is  a  coward. 

III.    Enthtmeme  of  the  Third  Order  —  (the  Conclusion  understood.) 

Every  liar  is  a  coward ; 
And  Caius  is  a  liar. 

1  (Jlpian,  Ad  Demosth    Olynih.,  ii.  f.  7  b,  ed.      ities  on  this  question  is  given  by  the  author, 
Aid.,  1527.    Anonym!  ad  Uermogenem.   Ue      Disms'-ioiis,  p.  lb'.  —  Ed. 

inventione,  lib.  iv      See    Rhetorrs    Greed,   ed.  ■">  [Tliat  tin- Eutliynieme  is  of  three  orders  is 

Aid.  1509,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.  In  tlie  same  work,  held  by  Victorinus  (in  Cassiodoru.'.  Opera,  vol 
p.  366,  the  scholiast  allows  that  either  premise  ii.  p.  536,  ed.  1729.  Rketnres  P/r/i«(,  p.  341,  ed. 
or  conclusion  miiy  be  omitted  —  Ed  1599).  or  rather  of  four  orders,  for  there  may 

bean  Enthymeme  with  only  one  proposition 

2  An  enlarged  and  corrected  list  of  atithor-     enounctd.    See  Victorinus,  as  above.] 
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In  this  last,  you  see,  the  su|)})ression  of  the  conchision  is  i:ot  only 

not  violent,  but  its  expression  is  even  more  su- 

Epigrammatic   ex-       pertluous  than  that  of  cither  of  the  premises. 

ample*  ot  Eiitln  luc-me         '  •  r     i 

with  suppressed  con-       ^liere   occurs  to   me   a  clever   epigram   of  the 
elusion.  Greek  Anthology,  lu  which  there  is  a  syllogism 

with  the  conclusion  suppressed.  I  shall  not 
quote  the  original,  but  give  you  a  Latin  and  English  imitation,  which 
will  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question.'  The 
Latin  imitation  is  by  the  learned  printer  Henricus  Stephanus,  and 
he  applies  his  epigram  to  a  certain  Petrus,  who,  I  make  no  doubt, 
was  the  Franciscan,  Petrus  a  Cornibus,  whom  Buchanan,  Beza, 
Rabelais,  and  others  have  also  satirized.^  It  runs,  as  I  recollect, 
thus : 

"  Sunt  monachi  nequam;  ncquam  iioii  umis  et  alter:   , 
Practer  Pctrum  bmnes :  est  scU  et  hie  monaehus." 

The  English  imitation  was  written  by  Porson  upon  Gottfried 
Hermann  (when  this  was  written,  confessedly  the  prince  of  Greek 
scholars),  who  when  hardly  twenty  had  attacked  Person's  famous 
canons,  in  his  work,  JJe  Metris  Grcecorurn  et  llomanorum.^  The 
merit  of  the  epigram  does  not  certainly  lie  in  its  truth. 

"  The  Germans  in  Greek, 
Are  sadly  to  seek; 
Not  five  in  five  score, 
But  ninety-five  more; 
All,  save  only  Hermann, 
And  Hermann  's  a  German." 

I 

In  these  ejtigrams,  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is  suppressed, 
yet  its  illative  force  is  felt  even  in  spite  of  the  exjjress  exception  ; 
nay,  in  really  conquering  hy  implication  the  apj)arent  disclaimer, 
consi.sts  the  whole  jjoint  and  elegance  of  the  epigram.  To  put  the 
former  into  a  syllogistic  shape, — 

1  The  original  l«  an  epigram  of  Phocylides,  ano,  aliisque  variis  insiipiibu-^  poetis  excerpta  ear- 

preM-TVwl  by  .''trabo,  IJ.  x.  p.  487,  ed.  Casau-  mina.     Excudehat  H.  Stephanus,  ex  cujus  eliam 

bon,   IfSi).    <.'ompare   Anthologia    Grceca,  i.  p.  Epi^aminaiis   Grrr.cis  et  Lalinis  aliquot  ceettris 

54,  ed.   Bmiick.    Lips.,  1794.     Porta   Minores  a<//«c/a  .■sun«,  1509,  p  217. 

Orati,t;d.  Oainfonl,  i.  p.  444.  The  parody  by  Porson  is  given  in  ^1  S/iort 

Koi  T6Sf  ,po,Kv\iifu,  ■    Mptoi  KaKoi  ■    ovx      ^'""""  "f  "'*  '"'"  ^^"   ""•''"'''   ''""""'  ^^-  ''•' 
.     y      t     ,^     y  V     14,    hoiKioii,   1S08.      The,   orignial   Greek, 

'^    '  ,         with  Porson's  imitation,  is  also  given  in  Ur. 

T\hnti,-KXiiv  npoK\(ovi-    koI  npo/cAtTjy      Wellesley's  i4nMo/o^.a  Po/»gto«a,  p.  433 -Ed. 

Afpioi.  2  See  Huchanaii,  fVancMrinu.?,  1.  7&4      Beza, 

For  the  Latin  imitation  by  Stephanus,  see  Poemnta,  p.  85,  ed.  1569.    llabelaia,  L.  iii.  ch. 

TTuod.  Beza  Poimata,  item  ex  Georgia  Buchan-  14-  —  El) 

• 
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Sumption  —  The  monks,  one  and  all,  are  (jood-for-nothing  varlets,  excepting  Peter; 
Subsumption  —  But  Peter  is  a  monk. 

Now,  what  is,  wiiat  must  he,  understood  to  complete  the  sense? 
—  Why,  tlie  conclusion, — 

Therefore,  Peter  is  a  good-for-nothing  varlet  like  the  rest. 

There  is  recorded,  likewise,  a  dying  deliverance  of  the  philosopher 
Hegel,  the  wit  of  which  depends  uj)on  the  same  ambiguous  reason- 
ing. "  Of  all  my  disciples,"  he  said,  "  one  only  undeistands  my 
philosophy;  and  he  does  not."^  But  we  may  take  this  for  an  ad- 
mission by  the  philosopher  himself,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute 
transcends  human  comprehension. 

What  has  now  been  said,  may  suffice  to  show,  not  only  that  we 
may  have  enthymemes  with  any  of  the  three  propositions  under- 
stood, but  that  the  distinction  itself  of  the  enthymeme,  as  a  species 
of  syllogism,  is  inept. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  Third  Division  of  Syllogisms,  under  the  head 
of  their  External  or  Accidental  form,  —  I  mean 

C.     Syllogisms,  Re-         .i  t    •    •  -•         n       •     '         •    »        t>  i  i 

, ,        ,  the    division    oi    syllogisms    into    Kegular   and 

gular  and  Irregular.  ...  . 

Irregular,  —  a  distinction  determined  by  the  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary  arrangement  of  their  constituent  parts.  I 
commence  this  subject  with  the  following  paragraph. 

^  LXXIII.     A  syllogism  is  Irregular  by  relation, —  1°.  To 
the  transiiosed  order  of  its  Propositions;  2°. 

Par.  LXXIII.  Kinds  '■  .     ^ 

of   Irregular   syiio-       To  the  trausposcd  oi'dcr  of  its  Terms  ;  and 
K'«™^-  3°.  To   the   transposed    order    of  both   its 

Propositions  and  Terms.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

1°.  A  syllogism  in  extension  is  Regular,  in  the  order  of  its 
Propositions,  when  the  subsumption  follows  the  sumjition,  and 
the  conclusion  follows  the  subsumption.  In  this  respect  (dis- 
counting the  difference  of  the  quantities  of  depth  and  breadth), 
it,  therefore,  admits  of  a  fivefold  irregularity  under  three  heads, 
—  for  either,  1°.  The  two  premises  m.".y  be  transposed  ;  or,  2". 
The'  conclusion  may  precede  the  premises,  and  here,  either  the 
sumption  or  the  subsumption  may  stand  first;  or,  3°.  The  con- 
clusion may  be  placed  between  the  premises,  and  here  either 
the  sumption  or  the  subsum|)tion  may  stand  first.  Thus,  repre- 
senting the  sumption,  subsumption,  and  conclusion  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  we  have,  besides  the  regular  order,  1°.  B,  A,  C,  —  2°.  C, 

1  See  Discussions,  p.  788.- —  Ed. 

36 
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A,  B,  — 3°.  C,  B,  A,  — 4°.  A,  C,  B,— 5^  B,  C,  A.  (This  doctrine 
of  the  logicians  is,  however,  one-sided  and  erroneous.) 

2°.  A  syllogism  is  Regular  or  Irregular,  in  respeet  to  the  or- 
der of  its  Terms,  according  to  the  place  which  tlie  middle  term 
holds  in  the  premises.  It  is  regular,  in  CoiTipreliensive  Quan- 
tity, when  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  the  sumption  and 
the  subject  of  the  subsumption  ;  —  in  Extensive  Quantity,  when 
the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  llie  sumption  and  the  predi- 
cate of  the  subsumption.  Fi'oni  the  regular  order  of  the  terms 
there  are  three  possible  deviations,  in  either  quantity.  For  the 
middle  term  may  occur,  1°.  Twice  as  predicate ;  2°.  Twice  as 
subject ;  and,  3°.  In  Comprehensive  Quantity,  it  may  in  the 
sumption  be  subject,  and  in  the  subsuniption  predicate;  in  Ex- 
tensive Quantity,  it  may  in  the  sumption  be  predicate,  and  in 
the  subsumption  subject.  Taking  the  letter  M  to  designate  the 
middle  It'iiii,  and  tiie  letters  S  and  P  to  designate  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  the  following  scheme  will  rep- 
resent all  the  possible  positions  of  the  middle  term,  both  in  its 
regular  and  its  irregular  arrangement.  The  Regular  constitutes 
the  First  Figure  ;  the  Irregular  order  the  other  Three.* 


A. —  In  Comprehension. 


I. 

11. 

HI. 

S  IS  M. 

S  IS  M. 

M  IS  S. 

M  IS  P. 

P  IS  M. 

M  is  P. 

S  is  1\ 

S  is  P. 

S  is  P. 

B.  — In 

Extension. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

M  is  P. 

P  is  U. 

M  is  P. 

S  is  M. 

S  is  M 

M  is  S. 

S  is  P. 

S  is  P 

S  is  P. 

IV. 

M  is  S. 
P  is  M. 
S  is  P. 


IV. 

P  is  M. 
M  is  S. 
S  is  P. 


These  rel.itive  positives  of  the  middle  term  in  the  premises, 
constitute,  I  repeat,  what  are  called  the  Four  Syllogistic  Fig- 
ure.H  {trxni^-aTa,  f gurm)  ;  and  these  positions  I  have  comprised  in 
the  two  following  mnemonic  lines. 

In  Comi'Kkiibnsion. 
Prce  stU) ;  luia prm prat ;  turn  sub  sub;  denique  sub proe. 

In  Kxtenhion. 
BubproR;  turn prm prce ;  turn  sub  sub;  denique prce  md).^ 

1  Cf.  Krng,  Logik,  §  104.  —  Ed.  I'urchot,  InM.   Phil.,  Logim,  1. 1.  c.  jii.  p.  199 

2  This  formula  for  K\ffi:Pioii  is  t.-ilicn  f.-r /.n      Tlie  o;lier  liiiO  is  llic  Author's  own.  —  Ed. 
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Of  these  two  kinds  of  irregului-ity  in  the  external  form  of  syllo- 
gisms, the'  former — that    of    propositions — is 
xpitaion.  of  far  less  importance  than  the  latter  —  that  of 

Irregularity    in    the  ' 

external  form  oi  syi-  temis;  and  logicians  have  even  thrown  it  alto- 
logism,  arisiDg  from  gethcr  out  of  account,  in  their  consideration  of 
transposition    of  the       s.-Hy^istic  Figure.     They  are,  however,  equally 

i'ropositioiis.  .  T  ,        .  . 

wrong  in  ])assing  over  the  irregular  consecution 
of  the  ])ropositions  of  a  syllogism,  as  a  matter  of  absolutely  no  mo- 
ment;   and  in  attributing  an    exaggerated  im- 

I'liat  a  syllosrism  can  .  .  •    ^       •       j.\  ^ 

•'     *'  ])ortance  to  every   variety  in  the  arrangement 

be    perspicuously    ex-         •*       .  ^  ^  o 

pressed  by  any  of  the  0^  ^^^  terms.  They  Ought  at  least  to  have  made 
Uve  irregular  cousecu-  the  Student  of  Logic  aware,  that  a  syllogism  can 
tions  of  Us  rroposi-  ]^^  perspicuously  expressed  not  only  by  the  nor- 
mal, but  by  any  of  the  five  consecutions  of  its 
propositions  which  deviate  from  the  regular  order.  For  example, 
take  the  following  syllogism  : 

All  virtue  is  praiseworthy ; 
But  sobriety  is  a  virtue ; 
Therefore,  sobriety  is  praiseuxirthy. 

This  is  the  regular  succession  of  sumption,  subsumption,  and  con- 
clusion, in  a  syllogism  of  extension;  and  as  all  that  can  be  said,  on 
the  present  question,  of  the  one  quantity,  is  ap^jlicable,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  the  other,  it  will  be  needless  to  show  articulately  that 
a  syllogism  in  comprehension  is  equally  susceptible  of  a  transposi- 
tion of  its  propositions  as  a  syllogism  in  extension.  Keeping  the 
same  quantity,  to  wit,  extension,  let  us  first  reverse  the  premises- 
leaving  the  conclusion  in  the  last  j^lacc  (B,  A,  C). 

Sobriety  is  a  virtue ; 

But  all  virtue  is  praiseworthy ; 

Therefore,  solrritty  is  praiseworthy. 

This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  sufficiently  perspicuous.  Let  us  now 
enounce  the  conclusion  before  the  premises ;  and,  under  this  head 
let  the  premises  be  first  taken  in  their  natural  order  (C,  A,  B). 

Sobriety  is  praiseworthy ; 
For  all  virtue  is  praiseworthy  ; 
And  sobriety  is  a  virtue. 

Now  let  the  premises  be  transposed  (C,  B,  A). 
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Sobrieit/  is  praiseworthy ; 
For  sdtriety  is  a  virhte  ; 
And  all  virtue  is  praiseworthy. 

The  regressive  reasouintj  in  both  these  cases  is  not  less  manifest 
than  the  progressive  reasoning  of  the  reguhir  order. 

In  the  last  place,  let  us  interpolate  the  conclusion  between  the 
premises  in  their  normal  consecution  (A,  C,  B). 

All  virtue  is  praiseworthy ; 
Therefore,  sobriety  is  praiseworthy ; 
For  sobriety  is  a  virtue. 

Secondly,  between  tlie  j)reniises  in  their  reversed  order  (B,  C,  A). 

Sobriety  is  a  virtue; 

Therefore,  sobriety  is  praiseworthy ; 

For  all  virtue  is  praiseworthy.^ 

In  these  two  cases  the  reasoning  is  not  obscure,  though  perhaps 
the  expression  be  inelegant;  for  the  judgment  placed  after  the  con- 
clusion liad  ])robably  been  already  supplied  in  thought  on  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  when  subsequently  ex- 
pressed, it  is  felt  as  supei-fluous.  But  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no 
logical  inii)ortance. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  that,  though  worthy  of  notice  in  a  system  of 
Logic,  the  transposition  of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism  affords 
no  modifications  of  form  yielding  more  than  a  superficial  character. 
Logicians,  therefore,  were  not  wrong  in  excluding  the  order  of  the 
jiropositions  as  a  ground  on  wliich  to  constitute  a  difference  of  syl- 
logistic form :  but  we  shall  see  that  they  have  not  been  consistent, 
or  not  sufficiently  sharp-sighted,  in  this  exclusion ;  for  several  of 
their  reco_nized  varieties  of  form — several  of  the  moods  of  syllo- 
gistic figure  —  consist  in  nothing  but  a  reversal  of  the  premises. 
In  reality,  however,  there  is  no  irregular  order  of  the  syllogistic 
propositions,  except  in  the  single  case  where  the 
True  doctrine  of  con-       conclusion  is  ))laced  between  the  premises.     For 
't*^"  ""      .  ,     ,  a  syllotrism  may  be  eitlier  called   Synthetic,  in 

.Syllo;?lRm  either  S>n-  J       <=■  J  j  i 

triHic  or  Analytic.  casc  the  premises  come  first,  and  the  conclusion 

is  last — (tlie  case  alone  contemplated  by  the 
logicians)  ;  or  it  may  Ije  called  Aiuib/tic,  tlie  pro|iosition  styled  the 
conclusion  i)receding,  the  propositions  called  the  j)remises  following, 
as  its  reasons —  (a  case  not  contemplated  by  the  logicians).     The 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  I,  104,  Anmerk,  i.  — Ed. 
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Analytic  and  Synthetic  syllogisms  may  again  be  each  considered 
as  in  the  quantity  of  Extension,  or  as  in  the  quantity  of  Compre- 
hension ;  in  which  cases,  we  shall  have  a  counter-order  of  the  prem- 
ises, but  of  which  orders,  as  indeed  of  such  quantities,  one  alone 
has  been  considered  by  the  logicians. 

I  now,  therefore,  go  on  to  the  second  and  more  iin[)oi'tant  ground 
of  regularity  and  irregularity — the  natural  and 

The   natural    and       transposed  order  of  the  Syllogistic  Terms.    The 

transposed    order     of.  '  •-it  it^ 

the  Syllogistic  Terms.        lorms  determmed   by  the  ditferent  position   of 

the  middle  term  by  relation  to  the  major  .-md 

minor  terms  in  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  are  called  Figures  \<rxq- 

uara,  fiqurcB)  — a  name  given  to  them  bv  Aris- 

KiRures  of  Syllogism.  *    '       ,  ,        ^  . 

totle.'     Oi   these  the  nrst  is,  on   the  prevalent 
doctrine,  not  properly  a  figure  at  all,  if  by  figure  be  meant  in  Logic, 
as  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a  deviation  from  the  natural  and  reg- 
ular form   of  expression.     Of  these  figures  tlie 

Three  figures  disfin-         „  ,  t-  -iti*.  , 

guished  by  Aristotle.         "'"'^^  ^"''^'*^  ^'®^^  distinguished  by  Aristotle,  wno 

developed  their  rules  with  a  tedious  minuteiaes& 

sometimes  obscure,  and  not  always  in  the  best  order,  but  altogether 

with  an  acuteness  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  certainly  never  been 

surjjassed.      The  fourth,   which   Whately  —  at 

Fourth  Figure  nttrib-       \^^^^  j^,  j,,^  ioxmiix  editions  of  hts  Elements  — 

uted  to  (liilcD.but  on  .  r\    c      -i    ■>       •    • 

slender  authority.  '^""  otlicr  rcccnt  Oxford  logicians  seem  to  sup- 

pose to  be,  like  the  others,  of  Aristoteiic  origin, 
—  we  owe  perhaps  to  the  ingenuity  of  Galen,  i.  say  perhaps,  for 
thouirh  in  logical  treatises  attributed  without  hesitation  to  the  m-eat 
]!hysieian,  as  if  a  doctrine  to  be  found  in  his  wovks,  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  There  is,  I  am  certain,  no  mention  of  the  fourth  figure 
in  any  writing  of  Galen  now  extant,  and  no  mention  of  Galen's 
addition  of  that  figure  by  any  Greek  or  L:uin  authority. of  an  age 
approximating  to  his  own.     The  first  notice  of  this  Galenic  Figure 

is  by  the  Spanish  Arabian,  Averroes  of  Cordova, 

First  ascribed  to  Ga-         •      ^  •  ^  ^        ^-^  o        . 

len  by  Averroes  in  his  Commentary  ou  the  Organon?     Averroes 

flourished  above  a  thousand  years  posterior  to 
Galen;  and  from  his  report  alone  (as  I  have  also  ascertained)  does 
the  ])revalcnt  opinion  take  its  rise,  that  we  owe  to  Galen  this  amiili- 
fication  (or  corruption,  as  it  may  be)  of  the  Aristoteiic  doctrines  of 
logical  figure.  There  has  been  lately  published  from  manuscript, 
by  Didot  of  Paris,  a  new  logical  treatise  of  Galen.^  In  this  work, 
in  which  the  syllogistic  figures  are  detailed,  there  is  no  mention  of 

1  .4)1.;^.  Prmr  ,  i.  4.  -  V.v<.     [Cf.  Pacius,  Com-  r,  ra\r,i^ov    Elaaycvyh    AtaKfKTifcf)  —  i' 
mfnt.,  pp.  118.  122.]                                                    nooi.ffiw  ai^,j.S'  (1S44)  -  Ed. 

2  Prior  Analytics,  [h.  i.  ch.  8.  —  Ed.] 
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a  foni'th  fipire.  Gnlcn,  thcrefovo,  ns  fir  as  we  know,  afforda  no 
exception  to  the  other  authors  u))on  Logic.  In  these  circumstn'ices, 
it  is  needless  to  observe  how  slender  is  the  testimony  in  favor  of  i1k^ 
rejH>rt ;  and  this  is  one  of  many  others  in  which  an  idle  story,  once 
told  and  retailed,  obtains  universal  credit  as  an  established  fact,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  futility  of  its  foun- 
dation. Of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Fourth  Figure  I  shall  speak,  after 
having  shown  you  the  nature  of  its  reasoning. 

Before  ])roceeding  further   in   the   considera- 
Compiex  modifica-       ^j^n  of  the  Figure  of  Syllogism,  it  is,  hov/ever, 

tion  of  the  Figure  of  ^  i  t/»        • 

..  ,,  necessary  to  state  a  complex    niodincation    to 

syllogism.  J  1 

which  it  is  subject,  and  which  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

%  LXXIV.    The   Figure  of   Syllogism   is   modified    by  the 

Quantity  and   Quality  of  the  propositions 

Par.  i-xxiv.  syuo-       ^yj^ich    Constitute  the   reasoning.      As  the 

giBtic  Moods.  '=' 

combination  of  Quantfty  and  Quality  af- 
fords four  kinds  of  jiropositions  —  Universal  Affirmative  (A), 
Universal  Negative  (E),  Particular  Affirmative  (I),  Particular 
Negative  (O)  ;  and  as  there  are  three  propositions  in  each  syl- 
logism, there  are  consequently  in  all  sixty-four  arrangements 
possible  of  three  propositions,  diffiaring  in  quantity  and  quality; 
—  arrangements  which  constitute  what  are  called  the  Syllogis- 
tic Moods  (rpoTTou,  modi).  I  may  interpolate  the  observation  : 
The  (^reek  logicians  after  Aristotle,  looking  merely  to  the  two 
premises  in  combination,  called  these  /Si/zt/f/irs  (a-v^vyiai,  juga- 
tiones,  conjugrxtiones,  combinationes).  Aristotle  himself  never 
uses  TpoTTos  for  either  mood  or  modality  specially;  nor  does  he 
use  (Tu^uyia  in  any  definite  sense.  His  only  word  for  mood  is 
the  vague  expression  syllogism. 

The  greater  number  of  these  moods  are,  however,  incompe- 
tent, as  contrailictory  of  the  general  rules  of  syllogism ;  and 
tliere  arc  in  all  only  eleven  which  can  possibly  enter  a  legiti- 
mate flvllogism.  These  elc^ven  moods  again  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  not  all  admissible  in  every  figure,  but  six  only  in  each, 
that  is,  in  all  twenty-four;  and  again  of  these  twenty-four,  five 
are  useless,  and,  therefore,  usually  neglected,  as  having  a  par- 
ticular conclusion  where  a  imiversal  is  competetit.  The  nine- 
teen useful  mof)ds  admitted  by  logicians  may,  however,  by  the 
quantififi'tion  of  the  pnidicato,  be  still  further  simplified,  by 
superseding  the  significance  of  Figure. 
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In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  various  Moods  of  the 
Syllogistic  Figures,  it  is  necessary  that  you  re- 
call to  memory  the  three  laws  I  gave  you  of  the 
Categorical  Syllogism,  and  in  particular  the  two  clauses  of  the  sec- 
ond law, —  That  the  sumj)tion  must  be  definite  (general  or  singu- 
lar), and  the  subsumi»tion  nffirinative,  —  clauses  which  are  more 
vaguely  expressed  by  the  two  laws  of  the  logicians  —  that  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  two  particular  premises  —  and  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  two  negative  premises.  This  being 
premised,  you  recollect  that  the  iour  combinations  of  Quantity  and 
Quality,  competent  to  a  proj)osition,  were  designated  by  the  four 
letters,  A,  E,  I,  O,  —  A  denoting  a  universal  affirmative;  —  E  a 
universal  negative;  —  I,  a  particular  affirmative;  —  O,  a  pai'ticular 
negative. 

Asserit  A;  negat  E;  verum  universaliter  ambae: 
Asserit  I;  negat  O;  sod  particulariter  ambo.^ 

A,  it  affirms  of  this,  these,  all; 

As  E  denies  of  any : 
I,  it  atfirms,  as  0  denies. 

Of  some,  or  few,  or  many. 
Thus  A  affirms  what  E  denies. 

And  definitely  cither; 
Thus  I  affirms  what  O  denies. 

But  definitely  neither.2 

Now,   as   each   syllogism   has  two   premises, 
The  possible  combi-       ^^^^.^  Consequently,  sixteen   different  com- 

natious  of  premises.  i.  ^  ... 

bmations  possible  of  premises  differmg  m  quan- 


tity and  quality  —  viz. : 


DA  A. 

2)  E  A. 

3)  I  A. 

4)0  A 

AE. 

EE. 

IE. 

OE 

A  I. 

EI. 

II. 

0  1. 

AO 

EO. 

10. 

00 

Now  the  question  arises  —  are  all  of  these  sixteen  possible  com- 
binations of  different  premises  valid  towards  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion?    In  answer  to  this,  it  is  tvident  that  a  considerable  number 

1  See  above,  p.  180  —  Ed.  —  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason,  p.  27  a,  1551. 

2  [The  foUowiiiff  are  previous  Enelish  met-  ,.  .  j  r,  j    .      ,.  .^  »  ^  ,. 

"  '^  "  "A  says  and  E  denies;  both  totally, 

rical  versions  of  these  lines :  I  ^y,  ^„^  q  ^^„^^^.  ^^^^  partially." 

"  A  dnelh  affirme,  E  doeth  denigh,  which  are  bothe 

u.iiversnll:  ~  WalllS,  InstitlUio  Logicce,  1686,  L.  ll.  C.  4,  p 

I  doeth  ttffirmc,  O  doctli  denifrh,  which  \?c  i).irticu-       105  ] 
lar  cill." 
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of  these  are   at  once  iiivalid:iteil  by  the  first  clause  of  the  second 

hiw  of  the   categorical   sylloirism,  in   so  far  as 
How  many  of  these       recognized  by  logicians,  by  whicli  nil  moods  with 

are  gyllogistically  val-  .      ,  .  i     i     i  •        i 

. .  two  jiarticular  ])renuses  are  excuuled,  as  in  these 

there  is  no  general  rule.  Of  this  class  are  the 
four  moods,  I  I,  I  O,  O  I,  and  O  0.  An<l  the  second  clause  of 
the  same  law,  in  so  far  as  recognized  by  logicians,  invalidates  the 
moods  of  two  negative  premises,  as  in  these  there  is  no  subordina- 
tion. Of  this  cl;:ss  are  the  four  moods  E  E,  E  O,  O  E,  and  O  O. 
Finally,  by  the  two  clauses  of  the  second  rule  in  conjunction,  the 
mood  I  E  is  said  to  be  excluded,  because  the  particular  sumption 
contains  no  general  rule,  and  the  negative  subsumption  no  subordi- 
nation. (This,  I  think,  is  incorrect.)  These  exclusions  have  been 
admitted  to  be  valid  for  every  Figure ;  there,  consequently,  remain 
(say  the  logicians)  as  the  possible  modes  of  any  legitimate  syllogism, 
tlie  eight  following  —  A  A,  A  E,  A  I,  A  O,  E  A,  E  I,  I  A,  6  A ; ' 
but  some  of  these,  as  apparently  contradictory  of  the  second  rule  in 
its  more  definite  assertions,  —  that  the  sumption  must  be  general 
and  the  subsumption  affirmative,  —  I  shall,  after  stating  to  you  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  show  to  be  really  no  exceptions. 
But  whether  each  of  the  moods,  though  a  priori  possible,  affords 
a  proper  syllogism  in  all  the  figures  —  this  de- 
Whether each  mood       pends  on  the  definite  relations  of  the   middle 

thati.a;>nWpos..ible  ^^^,^^     ^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^,^   .^^    ^j^^    ^QXev^X  figures, 

affords  a  proper  syllo-  .  .  .  ^    . 

gism  in  all  the  figures.       These,  therefore,  require  a  closer  investigation. 

I  shall  consider  them,  with  the  logicians,  princi- 
pally in  the  quantity  of  extension,  but,  mutatis  mutandis^  all  that 
is  true  in  the  oncj  quantity  is  equally  true  in  the  other. 

Now  if,  in  the  first  figure,  we  consider  these  eight  moods  with 

reference  to  the  general  rules,  we  shall  find  that 

igure.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  figure  afford  correct  syllogisms; 

but  only  those  which  are  constructed  in  conformity  to  the  follow- 
ing particular  rules,  which  are,  however,  in  this  figure,  identical  with 
those  we  have  already  given  as  general  laws  of  every  perfect  and 
regular  categorical  syllogism. 

The  synib  1  of  tiie  First  Figure  is, — 

^  ^Y    \    for  Extension ;      ^j  j.'       for  Comprehension. 

The  first  rule  is,  —  "  The  sumption  must  be  universal.     Were  it 
particular,  and,  consequently,  the  subsumption  universal,  as : 

•  1  Cf.  BachmaoD,  Logik,  s  129.  —  Ed. 
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Some  M  are  P; 
PutallSareM., 

we  could  not  know  whether  S  were  precisely  the  part  of  M  which 
lies  in  P,  and  it  might  be  altogether  out  of  P.  In  that  case,  a  uni 
versal  negative  conclusion  would  be  the  correct ;  but  this  cannot 
be  drawn,  as  there  is  no  negative  premise,  and  though  accident- 
ally perhaps  true,  still  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
premises."  ^ 

"The  second  rule  is,  —  The  subsumption  must  be  affirmative. 
Were  it  negative,  and  consequently  the  sumption  affirmative,  in 
that  case  S  would  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  sj)here  of  M;  and, 
consequently,  the  general  rule  under  which  M  stands  would  not  be 
applicable  to  S.     Thus : 

All 'M.  are  P; 

No  S  ?s  M ; 

No  S  is  P. 
AU  colors  are  physical  phcenomena  ; 
No  sound  is  a  color; 
Therefore,  no  sound  is  a  physical  phoinomenon. 

"  Here  the  negative  conclusion  is  false,  but  the  affirmative,  which 
would  be  true,  — all  sounds  are  physical  phcenomena, —  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  premises,  and,  therefore,  no  inference  is  competent 
at  all."  2 

Thus,  in  this  figure,  of  the  eight  moods  generally  admissible,  I  A 

and   O  A   are   excluded  by  the  first ;  A  E  and 

Legitimate  moods  of      A  O  by  the  Second  rule.     There  remain,  there- 

First  Figure.  ,,  i        o  ^       •   •  t         »       »       i-,      • 

Their  symbols  ^^*'*''  <^"'y   ^<^"^"  'egitmiate  moods,  A  A,   E  A, 

A  I,  and  E  I.     The  lower  Greek  logicians  de- 
noted them  by  the  terms,  — 

rpd/xti-ara,  ''Eypa\p(,  FpacpiSt,  TfX''"f<^J  !  ^ 

the  Latin  schoolmen  by  the  terms  — 

i 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  and  Ferio. 


1  Bachmann,   Logik,    §  130,  p.  203.  —  Ed  2  Bachmann,  as  above.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Dero- 

[So   Hollmann,  Pliil.   Rationcdis,  qua   Logica  don,  iog-iea  Rei<i<««a,  P.  iv.  p.  618.    Ulrich,  as 

vulgo  ilicitur.  ^  461,  Gottingse,  1746.    Lovani-  above.      Lovanienses,  as  above.      IloIImanu, 

enses,    Cumnitnlnria    in   kag.    Porphyrii   et   in  Logica,  §  462.] 
omnes  Libros  Arist.  de  Dialfctica,  Anal.  Prior,  L. 

i.  p.  215,  Lovanii,  154".    Ulrich,  Instil.   Log.  3  For  an    account   of  these    mnemonica. 

ei  Met.,  f   191,  lenae,  1785.     Fonseca,  Instit.  pee  jDisc«.'isio»«,  p.  671,  second  edition.  —  Ed 
Dial.,  L.  vi.  c.  21,  p  363  ) 

37 
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In  the  Latin  symbols,  which  are  far  more  ingenious  and  complete, 
and  in  regard  to  the  history  of  which  I  shall  say  something  in  the 
sequel,  the  vowels  are  alone  at  present  to  be  considered,  and  of 
these  the  first  expresses  the  sumption,  the  second  the  subsumption, 
and  the  thinl  the  conclusion.  The  correctness  of  these  is  shown 
by  the  following  examples  and  delineations. 

''  The  first  mood  of  this  figure : 


I.  Barbara. 


I.  Barbara. 

An  M  ore  P; 
All  S  are  M ; 
Therefore,  all  S  are  P. 

All  that  if!  composite  is  dissoluble ; 
AU  maieriul  things  are  composite; 
Therefore,  all  material  things  are  dissoluble. 


II.  Celarent. 


II.  Celarent. 

NoM  isF; 
All  S«reM; 
■  Therefore,  no  S  is  P. 

No  finite  being  is  exempt  from  error  • 

All  men  are  finite  beings ; 

Therefore,  no  man  is  exempt  from  error. 


m.  Darii. 


in.  Darii. 

AUM  areP; 
Some  S  are  M ; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P. 

All  virtues  are  laudable; 
Some  habits  are  virtues ; 
Therefwc,  some  habits  are  laudable. 


"This  diagram  makes  it  manifest  to  the  eye  why  the  conclusion 
rnn  only  be  }»articular.  As  only  a  part  of  the  sphere  S  lies  in  the 
Hphere  M,  thi.s  part  must  lie  in  the  sphere  P,  as  the  whole  of  M  lies 
therein  ;  but  it  is  of  this  part  only  that  anything  can  be  affirmed  in 
the  conclusion.  Tlie  other  part  of  S  can  either  lie  wholly  out  of 
P,  or  partly  in  P  but  out  of  M ;  but  as  the  premises  affirm  nothing 
of  this  part,  the  conclusion  cannot,  therefore,  include  \t. 
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IV.  Ferio. 

NoM  isV; 

Some  S  are  M ; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P. 

No  virtue  is  reprehensible ; 

Some  habits  are  virtues  ; 

Therefore,  some  habits  are  not  reprehensible. 
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"  The  conclusion  in  this  case  can  only  be  particular,  as  only  apart 
of  S  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  M.  The  other  part  of  S  may  lie  out 
of  P  or  in  P.     But  of  this  the  premises  determine  nothing."^ 

Second  Figure.  The  Symbol  of  the  Second  Figure  is  — 

p  Af     )  S  AT     ) 

g^j'   I  for  Extension;       ^  ^j^j'   |  for  Comprehension. 


Its  rules. 


"  This  figure  is  governed  by  the  two  following 
rules.     Of  these  tlie  first  is  —  One  premise  must 
be  negative.-     For  were  there  two  affirmative  premises,  as: 


AnFareM; 

All  S  are  M ; 


AU  metals  are  minerals ; 
All  pebbles  are  minerals ; 


the  conclusion  would  be  —  All  pebbles  are  metals^  which  would  be 
fiilse. 

"  The  second  rule  is :  —  The  sumption  must  be  universal.^     Were 


1  Baclimami,  iog-i'Ar,  p.  204 — 206.  — Ed.  Scotus.]     {Clucp.stiones  in  Anal.  Prior.,  L.  i.  q 

-'[See  Derodon,  Lo^ica  Restitiita,  P.  iv.  p.  20,  f.  268.  — Ed.] 

637.     Uollmaiin,  Log-Zcd,  §5  463,  464.    Lovani-  3  See  Hollmann,  and  Lovanienses,  as  cit«d 

eases,  Co7n.  in  Arist.  Anal.  Prior.,  L.  i.  p.  218.  above.  —  Ed. 
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the  sumption  particular,  the  subsuniption  behooved  to  be  universal ; 
for  otherwise  no  conclusion  would  be  possible.     But  in  that  case  the 
sumption,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  would  afford  only  an 
absurd  conclusion.^ 
"  It^  affirmative,  as  — 

Somt  P  are  M ; 

A^o  S  is  M ; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P. 

Some  animals  lay  eggs,  i.  e.  are  egg-laying  things ; 
No  horse  lays  eggs,  i.  e.  is  any  egg-laying  thing ; 
Tlierefore,  some  horses  are  not  animals. 

"If  negative,  as  — 

Some  P  are  not  M ; 

All  S  are  M; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P. 

Some  minerals  are  not  precious  stones ; 
AU  topazes  are  precious  stones ; 
Therefore,  some  topazes  are  not  minerals ; 

in  both  cases  the  conclusion  is  absurd. 

"There  thus  remain,"  say  the  logicians,  "only  the  moods  Cesare^ 
Camestres,  Jt^estino,  jUaroco. 


I.  Cesare. 


I.  Cesare. 

A^oPisM; 
All  S  are  M; 
Therefore,  no  S  is  P. 

Nothi7i(j  material  has  free  will; 
AU  spirits  have  free  will  : 
Therefore,  no  spirit  is  material. 


n.  Camestrefl. 


II.  Camestees. 

All  P  arc  M ; 
No  S  wM; 
Therefore,  no  8  is  P. 

All  colors  are  msihle ; 
No  sound  is  visible  ; 
Therefore,  no  sound  is  a  odor. 


1  [Cf.  Fongeca,  Instit.  Dial.,  L.  vi.  c.  21,  p.  363.] 
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III.  Festino. 

NoV  is  M; 

Some  S  nrc  M ; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P. 


III.  Festino. 


No  vice  is  praiseworthy ; 
Some  actions  are  praiseworthy ; 
Therefore,  some  actions  are  not  vices. 


"The  diagram  here  is  alternative,  for  as  the  conclusion  can  only 
comprise  a  part  of  S,  as  it  is  only  the  consequence  of  a  partial  sub- 
ordination of  S  to  M,  the  other  parts  of  S  which  are  out  of  M  may 
either  lie  within  or  without  P.  —  The  conclusion  can,  therefore,  only 
be  particular. 


IV.  Baroco. 


IV.  Baroco. 


All  P  are  M ; 
Some  S  are  not  M ; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P. 

AH  birds  are  oviparous  ; 

Some  animals  are  not  oviparous; 

Therefore,  some  animals  are  not  birds."  ^ 


1  BacbmaDD,  Logik,  as  above.  — Ed. 
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SECTION    II.— OF    THE    PRODUCTS   OF  THOUGHT. 
III.  — DOCTRINE   OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS   ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

FIGURE  —  THIRD   AND  FOURTH. 


In  our  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  general  consideration 

Eecapitulatiou. 


of  the  nature  of  Figure  and  Mood  in  Categorical 


Syllogisms,  we  were  engaged  in  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  nineteen  legitimate  and  useful  moods  belonging  to  the  four 
figures,  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  logicians  (conse- 
«|uently,  exclusively  in  Extension)  ;  and  I  had  displayed  to  you 
the  laws  and  moods  of  the  First  and  Second  Figures.  Before,  there- 
fore, proceeding  to  any  criticism  of  this  doctrine,  it  behooves  us  to 
terminate  the  view  of  the  two  remaining  figures. 

To  each  of  tlie  first  two  figures,  logicians  at- 

'^  tribute  four  moods  ;  to   the  third  they  concede 

six  ;  and  to  the  fourth  five.     The  scheme  of  the  Third  Figure,  in 

Extension,  is —  - 

M  P, 

M  S. 

This  figure  (always  in  extension)  is  governed  by  the  two  follow- 
ing   laws  :  —  the    first    is,    "  The    subsumption 
"*  ^'  must  be  affirmative.'    Were  the  minor  premise  a 

negative,  as  in  the  syllogism,  — 

An  M  are  P:  All  fiddles  arc  musical  instruments; 

or 
No  M  M  S ;  But  no  fiddle  is  a  flute ; 

1  [See  Aristotle,  AtuU.  Prior.,  i.  6,  H  8,  IC     llollmauu,  Logica,  5  466.    Lovanienses,  In  An. 
Prior..!,,  i.  p.220.] 
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here  the  coiicliision  would  be  ridiculous,  —  Therefore,  no  S  is  P, — 
Therefore,  no  flute  is  a  musical  instrument.  For  M  and  S  can  both 
exclude  each  othei-,  and  yot  both  lie  within  the  sphere  of  P. 

"The  second  law  is, — The  conclusion  must  be  ])articular,  anil 
particular  although  both  premises  are  universal.'  This  may  be 
shown  both  in  affirmative  and  negative  syllogisms.  In  the  case  ot" 
affirmative  syllogisms,  as : 

All 'il  are  ? ; 
But  all  M  are  S ; 

here,  you  will  observe,  M  lies  in  two  different  spheres  — P  and  S, 
and  these  must  in  the  conclusion  be  connected  in  a  relation  of  sub- 
ordination. But  S  and  P  may  be  disparate  notions,-  and,  con- 
sequently, not  to  be  so  connected ;  an  absurd  conclusion  would, 
therefore,  be  the  result.     For  example, — 

All  birds  are  animals  with  feathers ; 

But  all  bii'ds  are  animals  with  a  heart ; 

Therefore,  all  aiiiniais  with  a  heart  are  animals  with  feathers 

"  Again,"  say  the  logicians,  "  in  regard  to  negatives:  —  In  these 
only  the  sumption  can  be  negative,  as  the  subsumption  (by  the  first 
rule)  must  be  affirmative.     Thus: 

No  M  is  P ;  No  silver  is  iron  : 

or, 
But  all  M  are  S ;  But  all  silver  is  a  mineral. 

"  Here  the  conclusion  —  iVb  S  is  P,  —  JSTo  m,ineral  is  iron,  would 
be  false. 

"  Testing  the  eight  possible  moods  in  Extension  by  these  special 
rules,  there  remain  for  this  figure,  six,  which  by  the  Latin  logicians 
have  been  named,  Darapti,  Felapton,  Disamis,  Datisi,  Bocardo, 
Ferison.     The  first  mood  of  this  figure  is : 

I  Darapti.  I.  Darapti. 3 

^HMareP; 

But  all  M  are  S; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  P; 
or. 
All  gilding  is  metallic ; 
All  gilding  shines ; 
Therefore,  some  things  that  shine  are  metaUic. 

1  [But  see  Hollmann,    Lnsiea,   §s^  332,  458.      the  compreliei.picii  of  tlicii-  comincii   mbjeci 
Lovanienses,  In  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  p.  220.]  M.    See  above,  p  158.  —  Ed. 

2  Disparate  notions,  i.  e.,  coordinate  parts  ot        3  [Some  of   the  aucient  logicians,  among 
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"  Here  it  !s  mnnifost  that  M  cannot  tit  once  lie  in  two  different 
spheres,  unless  these  partially  involve,  partially  intei-aect  each  other. 
But  only  jiarlially ;  for  as  both  P  and  S  are  more  extensive  than  M, 
and  are  both  only  connected  through  M  (Le.  through  a  part  of 
themselves),  they  cannot,  except  partially,  be  identified  with  each 
other. 

"The  second  mood  of  this  figure  is, — 

II    Felapton.  II.  Felapton.* 

No  M  jsP; 

But  all  M  ore  S ; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P; 
or. 
No  matenal  substance  is  a  moral  subject  ; 
But  all  that  is  material  is  extended  ; 
Therefore,  something  extended  is  not  a  moral  subject. 


"You  will  observe,  that  according  to  this  diagram,  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be  —  No  S  is  P,  because  the  whole  of  S  lies  out  of  the 
sphere  of  P;  and  as  in  the  concrete  example,  the  notion  extended 
is  viewed  as  out  of  the  notion  moral  subject^  we  might  conclude, — 
Noihing  extended  is  a  moral  subject.  But  this  conclusion,  though 
materially  correct,  cannot,  however,  be  formally  inferred  from  the 
premises.  In  the  sumption,  indeed,  the  whole  of  M  is  excluded 
from  the  sphere  of  P;  but  in  the  subsum])tion  M  is  included  in  the 
sj^here  S,  that  is,  we  think  that  the  notion  M  is  a  pa>t  of  the  notion 
S.  Now  in  the  conclusion,  S  is  brought  under  P,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  categorical  syllogism,  in  reference  to  its  quantity,  is,  as  you 
remember,  by  the  third  general  law  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
subsumj»tion.  But  as  in  the  present  case  the  subsumption.  notwith- 
standing the  universality  of  the  expression,  only  judges  of  a  part  of 

others  Porpliyry,   have  made  two  moofls  of  23,  24,  Aid.  1631.   Philoponns,  In  Anal.  Prior  , 

I>ara{iti,  b«  Arintotle  himw;lf  doeo  in  Cesare  L.  i.  c.  6,  ('.  18  b.     Apuleius.  De  Hat/itwl.  Doct. 

and  (  ariiLftrefl,  in  DiMimig  and  Dati«i.      See  Plat.,  L.  Hi.   0|pfra,  p.  37.  38.  ed.  Elmenhoret.] 
Bocrthilli',  D'  fyyUn^itmn  Calrenrirn.  L.  ii.,  Op- 

rrn,  p  KUnlthi.     Cf.  Zaban-lla.  O^K-ra    Ln^'en,  1  [Aristotle  gives  Fapemo,  Anal.  Prior,  i.  7- 

Dt  Quarta   Figura    SyUns;..  fip   119,  120  ft  srf.  fnurgersdyck,   Instit.    Logica.,  L.  11    0.   7,  p- 

A)«l.  AphrodMiensiR,  In  Anal.    Prior  ,  ^.  6,  ff.  169,  Cantab.,  1647.)] 
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S ;  the  conclusion  can,  in  like  manner,  only  judge  of  a  part  of  S. 
Of  the  other  parts  of  S  there  is  nothing  enounced  in  the  prenaises. 
The  relation  between  S  and  P  could  likewise  be  as  follows : 


No  M  is  ¥; 
But  all  M  areS; 

or, 
No  pigeon  is  a  hawk ; 
But  all  pigeons  are  birds ; 


"  Here  the  conclusion  could  not  be  a  universal  negative,  —  There- 
fore, no  S  is  P, —  Therefore,  no  bird  is  a  haidc  —  I'm-  the  sphere  of 
S  [bird)  is  greater  than  that  of  either  M  [piyeon)  or  P  (Jimch);  it 
may,  however,  be  a  |)articnlar  negative —  Therefore;  some  S  are  not 
P  {therefore,  some  birds  are  7iot  haioks),  —  because  the  sum)»tion 
has  excluded  M  and  P  {pigeon  and  havjk)  from  each  other's  sphere, 
and,  consequently,  the  part  of  S  which  is  equal  to  M  is  different 
from  the  part  of  S  which  is  equal  to  P.  — But  if  this  be  the  case 
when  the  subsumption  has  a  universal  expression,  the  same,  a  for- 
tiori, is  true  when  it  is  particular. 

"The  third  mode  of  this  figure  is: 


III.  Disamis  III.  Disamis. 

Some  M  ace  P ; 
But  all  M  are  S ; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P; 

or, 

Some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable  ; 
But  all  acts  of  homicide  are  cruel ; 
Therefore,  some  cruel  acts  are  laudable. 


"The  fourth  mood  of  this  figure  is  : 


IV.  Datisi. 


IV.  D.\TISI. 


AWM  oreP; 

But  some  M  are  S ; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  P ; 
or, 
An  acts  of  homicide  are  crud ; 
Some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable ; 
Therefore,  some  laudable  acts  are  cruel. 

38 
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'This  diagram  makes  it  manifest  that  more  tlian  a  single  case  is 
'jossible  in  this  mood.  As  the  subsum]»tion  is  particuhir,  the  con- 
clusion can  only  bring  that  jjart  of  S  ^vhicll  is  M  into  identity  with 
P;  of  the  other  })arts  of  1*  there  can  be  nothing  determined,  and 
these  other  parts,  it  is  evident,  may  either  lie  wholly  out  of,  or 
partly  wilhin,  P. 

'•  The  fifth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 


V.  Bocardo. 


V.  Bocardo. 

Some  M  are  not  P; 
But  all  M  are  S ; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P ; 

or, 

Some  ftt/TInrjisms  are  not  regular  ; 

But  all  sylloyisms  are  things  important; 

TJiere/ore,  some  important  things  are  not  things  regular. 


"  The  sixth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 

VI.  Ferison.  VI.  Ferison. 

NoU  isP; 

But  some  M  are  S ; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P ; 

or, 

No  truth  is  without  result ; 

Some  truths  are  misunderstood; 

Tfierefore,  some  things  misunderstood  are  not  without  result. 


or, 


"Here,  as  in  tlje  promises,  only  that  part  of  S  which  is  M  is 
excluded  from  P,  consequently  the  other  parts  of  S  may  either  like- 
wise lie  wholly  out  of  P,  or  partially  in  P."^ 

So  much  for  the  moods  of  the  third  figure. 


1  BacLmann,  Logik,  }  132,  p.  211— 218.  — Ed. 
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Fourth  Figure.  "  The  formula  of  the  Fourth  Figure  is  : 

P  M, 

M  S. 

it8  Laws.  «  This  figure  is  regulated  by  three  laws. 

"I.  Of  these  the  first  is,  —  If  the  sumption  be  affirmative,  the 
subsumption  must  be  universal.  The  necessity  of  this  law  is  easily 
seen.     For  if  we  had  the  premises : 

All  Fare  M; 
But  some  M  are  S ; 

in  this  case  M  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  notion  superior  to  P. 

"  On  the  former  alternative,  if  M  be  higliei-  tlian  P,  and  likewise 
higher  than  S,  then  the  whole  of  S  tuighl  be  contained  under  P. — 
In  this  case,  the  proper  conclusion  would  be  a  universal  affirmative; 
which,  however,  cannot  follow  from  the  premises,  as  the  subsump- 
tion, ex  hypothesis  is  particular.  On  the  latter  alternative,  even  if  M 
were  not  superior  to  S,  still,' since  P  is  only  a  part  of  M,  we  could 
not  know  whether  a  part  of  S  were  contained  under  P  or  not.  For 
example  : 

All  men  are  animals ; 

But  some  animals  are  amphibious. 

"  From  these  premises  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 
"II.  The  second  rule  by  which  this  figure  is  governed  is  —  If 
either  premise  be  negative,  the  sumption  must  be  universal, 
"  Suppose  we  had  the  premises  — 

Some  P  are  not  M ; 
But  all  jM  arc  S ; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P; 

or, 

Some  animals  are  not  feathered : 
But  all  feathered  animals  are  birds ; 
Therefore,  some  birds  are  not  animals. 

"  In  this  case  the  whole  of  S  lies  within  the  sphere  of  P ;  there 
cannot,  therefore,  follow  a  particular  negative  conclusion,  and  if 
not  that,  no  conclusion  at  all.  The  same  would  ha))pen  were  the 
sum])tion  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the  subsumption  a  universal 
negative. 

"  III.  The  third  rule  of  the  fourth  figure  is  —  If  the  subsumption 
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be  affirmntive,  the  conclusion  must  be  particular.  This  (the  logi- 
cians say)  is  manifest.  For  in  this  figure  S  is  higher  than  M,  and 
higluT  than  P,  consequently  only  a  part  of  S  can  be  P, 

"If  we  test  bv  tiiese  rules  the  eight  i)ossible  moods,  there  are  in 
this  figure  five  found  competent,  wiiich,  among  sundry  other  names, 
have  obtained  the  following:  liratnafitip,  Camenes^  Dimaris, 
Fesapo,  F'resison. 

"  Of  these  moods  the  first  is: 


I    Bramantip. 


L  Bramantip,  otherwise  Bamalip,  etc. 

All  V  are 'SI; 
Aim  arc  S; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P; 

or, 

All  greyhounds  are  dogs ; 

But  all  dogs  are  quadrupeds  ; 

Therefore,  some  quadrupeds  are  greyhounds. 


"  The  second  mood  is  called 


II.  Camenes. 


IL  Camenes,  Calemes,  or  Calentes,  etc. 

All  P  are  M  ; 
But  no  M  is  Sj 
Therefore,  no  S  is  P; 

or, 

All  ruminating  animals  have  four  stomachs ; 
But  no  animal  with  four  stomachs  is  varnivorous ; 
Thmffyre,  no  carnivorous  animal  ruminates. 


"  The  third  moo<l  in  the  fourth  figure  is  variously  denominated : 


III.  DirnariB. 


in.  DiMAKis,  or  DiMATis,  or  Dibatis,  etc. 

Some  P  are  M ; 
But  -all  M  arc  S ; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P; 

or, 

Srmc  practically  virtuous  men  are  necessitarians; 

All  wcessitarians  spccuhuivehj  subvert  the  distinction  of  vice  and 

virtue ; 
Tlierefore,  some  who  speculatively  subvert  the  distinction  of  vice 

and  virtue  are  practically  virtuous  men. 


"The  fourth  mood  of  this  figure  is; 
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IV.  Fesapo. 
No  P  is  M ; 
All  M  are  S ; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P; 
or, 
No  negro  is  a  Hindoo ; 
But  all  Hindoos  are  blacks  ; 
Therefore,  some  blacks  are  not  negroes ; 


or, 
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"  According  to  the  first  of  these  diagrams,  all  S  is  excluded  from 
P,  and  thus  the  conclusion  would  seem  warranted  that — No  S  is 
P.  This  conclusion  cannot,  however,  be  inferred;  for  it  wouhl  vio- 
late the  third  rule  of  this  figure.  For  while  we,  in  the  sumption, 
have  only  excluded  M,  that  is,  a  part  of  S,  from  P,  and  as  the  other 
parts  of  S  are  not  taken  into  account,  we  are,  consequently,  not 
entitled  to  deny  these  of  P.  The  first  diagi-ani,  therefore,  which 
sensualizes  only  a  single  case,  is  not  cotidequate  with  the  logical 
formula,  and  it  is  necessary  to  adtl  the  second  in  order  to  exhaust 
it.  The  second  diagram  is,  therefore,  likewise  a  sensible  represen- 
tation of  Fesapo ;  and  that  diagram  makes  it  evident  that  the  con- 
clusion can  only  be  a  particular  negative. 

"  The  fifth  and  last  mood  is  : 

V.  Fresison.  V.  Fresison. 

iVoPisM; 

But  some  M  are  S ; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P; 
or, 
No  moral  privripic  is  an  animal  impulse  ; 
But  some  animal  inipulscs  are  principles  of  action ; 
Therefore,  some  principles  of  action  are  not  moral  principles. 


or, 
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"The  demonstration  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  former  mood. 
Since  the  subsumption  only  places  a  part  of  M  in  the  sphere  of  S, 
the  conclusion,  wliose  quantity  is  determined  by  the  subsumption, 
can  only  deny  P  of  that  part  of  S  which  is  likewise  a  part  of  M." ' 

Having  thus  concluded  the. exposition  of  the  various  Figures  ami 
Moods  of  Syllogisms,  as  recognized  by  logicians, 

Mood  and  Figure  in         .  /.  '*     "t,^    *         •  /^  4^-4.       -j.      ^'ii 

^         .      .  in  reference  to  Ji,xtensive  Uuantity,  it  will  not 

Comprehension.  ^  •" 

be  necessary  to  say  more  than  a  word  in  general, 
touching  these  figures  and  moods  in  reference  to  Comprehensive 
Quantity.  Whatever  mood  and  figure  is  valid  and  regular  in  the 
one,  is  valid  and  regular  in  the  other ;  and  every  anomaly  is  equallv 
an  anomaly  in  both.  The  rules  of  the  various  figures  which  we 
have  considered  in  regard  to  syllogisms  in  Extension,  are  all,  with- 
out exce])tion  or  qualification,  a{)plicable  to  syllogisms  in  Com])re- 
hension,  with  this  single  i)roviso,  that,  as  the  same  proposition  forms 
a  difl:erent  premise  in  the  several  quantities,  all  that  is  said  of  the 
sumption  in  extension,  should  be  understood  of  the  subsumption  in 
comi»rehension,  and  all  that  is  said  of  the  smnption  in  comprehen- 
sion, should  be  understood  of  the  subsumption  in  extension.  What, 
therefore,  has  hitherto  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  stated  of  the  mood 
and  figure  of  one  quantity,  is  to  be  viewed  as  ap]ilicable,  mutatis 
rnutandiSt  to  the  other.     This  being  understood,  I  proceed,  in  the 

first  place,  to  show  you  that  the  complex  series 
Criticism   of   the       ^f  logical  forms  which  I  have  enumerated  may 

foregoing  d(«trines  of        ,  .,        iit.-it  1      ^         1 

](. 'icai  forms  be  considerably  diminished,  and  the  doctrine  of 

syllogism,   consequently,   reduced    to    a   higher 

simplicity.     In  doing  this  I  shall  consider,  first,  the  Figures,  and, 

secondly,  their  Moods. 

Now,  as  regards  the  number  of  the  Figures,  you  are  aware,  from 
,  T,    ...  what  I  formerly  stated,  that  Aristotle  only  con- 

I.  The  I-igures.  •'  '  •' 

templated  the  three  first,  and  that  the  fourth, 
which  is,  by  those  who  do  not  mistake  it  for  an 
Aristotelic  form,  referred  with  little  probability  to  Galen,  was  wholly 
unnotice<l  uniil  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  incidentally  communicated,  as  an  inno- 
vation of  the  physician  of  Pergamns,  by  the  celebrated  Avei'roes,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Prior  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  but  by  Aver- 
roes  himself  rejected  as  an  illegitimate  novelty.^  The  notice  of  this 
figure  by  the  commentator  was,  however,  enough  ;  and  though  re- 
pudiated by  the  great  majority  of  the  rigid  Aristotelians,  the  author- 


1  Itachmaiin,   hoeik,  \   193,  p    218—223.—  'i  In  Anal    Prior,  i.S.     Opem  Aristotelin,  t.  L, 

Kd  f .  78.  VenetiiB,  1560.  —  Ed. 
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ity  of  Scotus,  by  whom  it  was  defenrlecl,^  secured  for  it  at  last,  if  not 
a  universal  approval,  at  least  a  very  general  toleration,  as  a  legiti- 
mate though  an  awkward  form.  The  arguments  indeed  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  evince  the  incompetency  of  this  figure,  were 
not  of  a  character  calculated  to  enforce  assent;  for  its  inference  is 
not  less  valid  than  that  of  any  other,  —  however  tortuous  and  per- 
verse it  may  be  felt  to  be.  Tn  fact,  the  logicians,  in  consequence  of 
their  exclusive  recognition  of  the  reasoning  in  extension,  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  showing,  that  this  figure  is  a  monster  un- 
deserving of  toleration,  far  less  of  countenance  and  favor.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  trouble  you  with  the  inconclusive  reasoning  on  the  part 
either  of  those  who  liave  assailed  or  of  those  who  have  defended 
this  figure,  but  shall  at  once  put  you  in  possession  of  the  ground  on 
which  alone,  I  think,  its  claim  to  recognition  ought  to  be  disallowed. 
In  the  first  ))hTce,  then,  you  are  aware  that  all  reasoning  is  either 
in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  or  in  the 
Grounds  on  which       quantity  of  extension.     You  are  aware,  in  the 

the     Fourth      Figure  i     ,i     ^  >^i  ■^-  .  i       j-^ 

,_,,.,,       ,        second,  that  these  quantities  are  not  only  diner- 
ought  to  be  ciisaiiowca.  '  T  J 

ent,  but,  as  existing  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other,  opposed.  Finally,  in  the  third  ])lace,  you  are  aware  that, 
though  opposed,  so  that  the  maximum  of  the  one  is  the  minimum 
of  the  other,  yet  the  existence  of  each  supposes  the  existence  of  the 
other;  accordingly  there  can  be  no  extension  without  some  compre- 
hension,—  no  comprehension  without  some  extension. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that,  besides  the  definite  reason- 
ing from  whole  to  part,  and  from  parts  to  M'hole, 
A   cross    inference       within  the  several  quantities  and  in  their  per- 

possible   from    Exten-  tit  ,i  -i  ^       ^ 

pendicular  lines,  there  is  also  competent  an    iii- 

sioii    to    tomprehen-  ... 

fion  and  t/c->  vrr.-a.  definite  inference  across  from  the  one  quantity  to 

the  other.  For  if  the  existence  of  the  one  quan- 
tity be  on!y  possible  under  the  condition  of  the  other,  we  may 
always,  it  is  self-evident,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  affirmation  of 
anything  in  extension,  indefinitely  affirm  it  in  comprehension,  as, 
reciprocally,  from  the  afiiniiation  of  anything  in  comprehension,  we 
may  indefinitely  afiirm  it  in  extension  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
from  the  negation  of  anything  in  extension,  we  may  absolutely  deny 

1  Tliis  Ftiifemenl  is  marked  as  doubtful  in  conclusionis:   per  consequens  nee  diversitas 

the  Autlior's  Common-place  Hook.    .Scotus  fipura;." 

{QufTst.  in  Annl.  Prior.,  i.  q.  34)  expressly  ro-  The   Fourth   Figure  is,  however,  said   by 

jccts  tlie  Fourth  Figure.     He  says:    ■•  Solum  Kidiger  (£)'  Sensii  Veri  ft  Falsi,  p.  3.37)  to  l:;v.  e 

tribiis  modis  potest  lieri  debita  ordinatio  re-  Injen  introduced  by  Galen  and  Scofus.    IIos- 

spectu  extremorum  secundum  subjectioiiem  pinianus  (De  Controversiis  Dinlertiris,  c    xix.) 

et  prjedicationem ;  igltur  tres  figune  et  ro:i  attributes  (erroneously)  the  invention  of  tliis 

plurcs  ....  quia  per  sohim  transpositioneiii  lipure    to   Scotus.      Comjiare    also  Xoldius. 

nou  perveuit  diversitas  alicujus  pi-a-niissa;  u'.c  Logica  Recognita,  c.  xiii.  §  4,  p.  277.  —  Ed. 
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it  in  comprehension,  as,  reciprocally,  from  the  negation  of  anything 
in  comprehousion,  we  may  absolutely  deny  it  in  extension. 

Now,  what  has  not  been  observed,  such  is  exclusively  the  infer- 
ence in  the  Fourth  Figure  ;   its  two  last  rules 
This  the  nature  of       ^^,^  -^^  ^.^^^  nothing  but  an  enunciation  of  these 

the   iufVrence    in    the  '^  . 

Fourth  Figure.  ^^^  Conditions  of  a  cross  inference  from  the  one 

quantity  to  the  other ;  and  the  first  rule  will  be 
hereafter  shown  to  be  only  an  error,  the  result  of  not  observing  that 
certain  moods  are  only  founded  on  the  accident  of  a  transposed 
order  of  the  premises,  and,  therefore,  constitute  no  subject  for  a  logi- 
cal legislation. 

To  prove  this  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  inference  in  the 
Proved  and  iiiustra-       fourth  figure,  it  is  Only  necessary  to  look  at  its 
ted.  abstract  formula.     In  extension  this  is  — 

P  is  M; 
M  is  S; 


S  is  P. 


Here  in  the  premises  P  is  contained  under  M,  and  M  is  contained 
umler  S  ;  that  is,  in  the  premises  S  is  the  greatest  whole  and  P  the 
smallest  part.     So  far,  this  syllogism  in  extension  is  properly  a  syl- 
logism in  comprehension,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
the  greatest  whole,  and  its  predicate  the  smallest  part.     From  such 
jiremises  we,  therefore,  expect,  that  the  conclusion  carrying  out  what 
was  established  in  the  antecedent,  should  aftirra  P  as  the  part  of  S. 
In  this,  however,  our  expectation  is  disappointed;  for  the  reasoning 
suddenly  turns  round  in  the  conclusion,  and  affirms  S  as  a  part  of  P. 
And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  evolution  in  the  conclusion   com- 
petent, seeing  that  it  was  not  prepared,  and  no  warrant  given  for  it 
in  the  premises.     To  this  the  answer  is  prompt  and  easy.     The  con- 
clusion in  this  figure  is  solely  legitimated  by  the  circumstance,  that 
irom  an  identity  l)etween  the  two  terms  in  one  quantity,  we  may 
always  infer  some  i<lentity  between  them  in  the  other,  and  from  a 
non-identity  between  them  in  one  quantity,  we  can  always  infer  a 
non-identity  in  the  other.     Arul   that  in  this  figure  there  is  always 
a  tiansition  in  the  concltision  from  the  one  quantity,  is  evident;  for 
that  notion  which  in  tlic  premises  was  the  greatest  whole,  becomes 
in   llie  conclusion   the  smallest  part;   and  tlnit  notion  which  in  the 
|)remises  was  the  smallest  part,  becomes  in  the  conclusion  the  great- 
est whole.     Xow,  how  is  this  mana-iivi-e   possible?  —  how  are  we 
entitled  to  smv  that  because  A  contains  all  B,  therefore   B   contains 
some  A?     Only,  it  is  clear,  because  there  is  here  a  change  from  the 
containing  of  the  one  quantity  to  the  containing  of  the  other;  and 
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because,  each  quantity  necessarily  implying  the  indefinite  existence 
of  the  other,  we  are  consequently  permitted  to  render  tliis  necessary 
implication  the  ground  of  a  logical  inference. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  a  cross  ami 

hybrid    and    indirect    reasoning   from   the   one 

This  hybrid  infer-       qm^ntj^y  ^q   t^g    Other,  in   the  fourth  figure,  is 

ence  ig,  1.  Unnatural.  inr-Tm  i  r- 

wholly  oi  a  different  character  and  account  from 
the  reasoning  in  the  other  three  figures,  in  which  all  inference, 
whether  upwards  or  downwards,  is  equable  and  homogeneous 
within  the  same  quantity.  The  latter  in  short  is  natural  and  easy; 
the  former,  unnatural  and  perverse. 

In  the  second  place,  the  kind  of  reasoning  competent  in  the  fourth 
figure  is  wholly  useless.     The  chancce  from  the 

2.  Useless.  .  . 

one  quantity  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  syl- 
logism is  warranted  by  no  necessity,  by  no  expediency.  The  reason- 
ing in  each  quantity  is  absolute  and  complete  within  itself,  and  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  one  pi'ocess  can  equally  well  be  ac- 
complished in  the  other.  The  jumping,  therefore,  from  extension  to 
comprehension,  or  from  comprehension  to  extension,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fourth  figure,  is  a  feat  about  as  reasonable  and  useful  in 
Logic,  as  the  jumping  from  one  horse  to  another  would  be  reason- 
able and  useful  in  the  race-course.  Both  are  achievements  possible  ; 
but,  because  possible,  neither  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
skill. 

We  may,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that  the  fourth  figure  involves 
a  useless  transition  from  one  quantity  to  another,  reject  it  as  a  logi- 
cal figure,  and  degrade  it  to  a  mere  logical  caprice. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  a  better  ground  ;  the  inference, 
though  valid  in  itself,    is  logically,  is  scientifi- 

3.  Logically  invalid.  ,1        •  i-  i        t-i  1        •     ,  •  1      1       -.l- 

cally,  mvalid.  b  or  the  mrerence  is  only  legiti- 
mated by  the  occult  conversion  of  the  one  quantity  into  the  other, 
which  takes  place  in  the  mental  process.  There  is  thus  a  step  taken 
in  the  reasoning  which  is  not  overtly  expressed.  Were  the  whole 
process  stated  in  language,  as  stated  it  logically  ought  to  be,  instead 
of  a  simple  syllogism  with  one  direct  conclusion,  we  should  have  a 
complex  reasoning  with  two  conclusions ;  one  conclusion  direct  and 
immediate  (the  inference,  to  wit,  of  conversion),  and  from  that  im- 
mediate conclusion  another  mediate  and  indirect,  but  which,  as  it 
stands,  appears  as  the  one  sole  and  exclusive  conclusion  from  the 
premises.  This  ground,  on  which  I  think  the  fourth  figure  ought  to 
be  specially  abolished,  is  stated  with  the  requisite  details  in  the  Logi- 
cal Appendix  contained  in  the  second  edition  of  my  Discussions  on 
Philosophy} 

39  1  p.  663  -  Ed. 


LECTURE     XXII. 

STOIOPTETOT.   OOY. 

SECTION    II.  — OF    THE    PRODUCTS   OF  THOUGHT 
III.  -DOCTRINE   OF   REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS   ACCORDING   TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

C.    REGULAR   AND    IRREGULAR. 

FIGURE  —  REDUCTION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  view  of  the  nineteen 

Moods  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,  accord- 
Recapitulation.  .  11,-  z>1       •    •  T         ^         J  xL 

ing  to  the  doctrme  oi  logicians,  1  entered  on  the 
consideration, —  how  far  their  doctrine  concerning  the  number  and 
legitimacy  of  these  various  figures  and  moods  was  corivct.  In  the 
conduct  of  this  discussion,  I  proposed,  first,  to  treat  of  the  Figures, 
and,  secondly,  to  treat  of  the  Moods.  Commencing,  then,  with  the 
Figures,  it  is  manifest  that  no  exception  can  possibly  be  taken  to 
the  first,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  figure  at  all,  but  the  one  reg- 
ular,—  the  one  natural  form  of  ratiocination.  The  other  three  fig- 
ures divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  The  one  of  these  classes 
com))iehends  the  fourth  ;  the  other,  the  second  and  third  figures, 
The  fonrth  figure  stands,  on  the  common  doctrine  of  the  logicians, 
in  a  more  unfavorable  situation  than  the  second  and  third.  It  was 
not  recognized  by  Aristotle  ;  it  obtained  admission  into  the  science 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period;  it  has  never  in  fact  been  univer- 
.sally  recognized  ;  and  its  progress  is  manifestly  more  perverse,  cir- 
cuitous, and  unnatural,  than  that  of  any  other. 

In  regard  to  this  fourth  figure,  I  stated  that  the  controversy  among 
logicians  touching  its  legitimacy  had  been  without  result;  its  op- 
ponents failing  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  ;  its  defenders 
failing  to  show  that  it  was  deserving  of  recognition.  I  then  stated 
that  the  logicians,  in  their  one-sided  view  of  the  reasoning  process, 
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bad  let  slip  the  one  Qn'^-'^t  principle  on  which  the  leijitimacy  of  this 
figure  was  to  he  determined,  I  then  exphiined  to  you  tliat  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  fourth  figure  consists  in  this,  —  that  the  premises  are 
apparently  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  in  one  kind  of  quantity,  while 
its  conclusion  is  the  converted  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  in  the  other. 
It  is  thus  in  every  point  of  view  contorted  and  preposterous.  Its 
premises  are  transposed,  and  the  conclusion  follows  from  these,  not 
directl)',  but  through  the  medium  of  a  conversion.  I  showed  how, 
and  how  far,  this  kind  of  reasoning  was  competent,  and  that  though 
the  inference  in  the  fourth  figure  is  valid,  it  is  inconvenient  and  use- 
less, and  therefore,  that  the  form  itself,  though  undoubtedly  legiti- 
mate, is  still  only  a  legitimate  monster.  Herewith  the  Lecture  ter- 
minated. 

Now,  looking  superficially  at  the  matter,  it  might  seem,  from  what 

has  now  been  said,  that  the  fourth  ought  to  be 

General  character  of       j^^  once  expunged  from  the  serics  of  logical  fig- 

tlie  Second,  Third,  and  ,^  ^  ,  .         .  -n  "   i  ^ 

Fourih  Fi'^iir  ures.      i3ut  a  closer  exanunation  will   sliow  us 

that  this  decision  would  be  rash.  In  point  of 
fact,  all  figure  properly  so  called,  that  is,  every  figure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  must  be  rejected  equally  with  the  fourth,  and  on 
the  following  ground,  —  that  they  do  not,  in  virtue  of  their  own 
expressed  premises,  accomplish  their  own  inference,  but  that  this  is 
done  by  the  mental  interpolation  of  certain  complementary  steps, 
without  which  no  conclusion  in  these  figures  could  be  drawn.  They 
are  thus  in  iiict  reasonings  apparently  simple,  but  in  reality  complex; 
and  when  the  whole  mental  process  is  expressed,  they  are  found  to 
be  all  only  syllogisms  in  the  first  figure,  with  certain  corollaries  of 
the  different  propositions  intermingled.^  This  doctrine  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  logicians,  in  so  far  as  they,  after  Ai-istotle,  have 
allowed  that  the  last  three  figures  are  only  valid  a*s  reducible  to  the 
first;  and,  to  accomplish  this  reduction,  they  have  sujijilied  us  with 
a  multitude  of  emi)irical  rules,  and  lavished  a  world  of  ingenuitv  in 
rendering  the  Working  of  these  complex  rules  more  easy.     From 

Whately  and  the  common  books  on  Logic,  you 
Latin   ai.a    Greek       are  of  coursc  acquainted  with  the  import  of  the 

miieinonics, — their  au-  „  a       •       4.1  1     v   i-      1  7->      i 

'  consonants  in  the  cabalistical  verses,  Baroara. 

tliors.  _  '  ' 

Celarentyii\Q..\'-  and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
taking  these  verses  on  their  own  ground,  there  are  few  human 
inventions  which   display  a  higher  ingenuity.     Their  history  is  ap- 


1  This  doctrine  of  Figure,  whicli  is  devel-  Werke^  i.  p.  55,  ed.  Ros^iikranz  and  Schubert 

oped   in    paraa^raph   Ixxv.,  is   mainly  taken  -  Ed. 
from  Kant.     See  his  Essay,  Die  Falsche  Spitz- 

fimiiskeit  iter  vitr  Syllogistischen  Fi^urtn,  1762.  2  See  Discussions,  p.  666.  — Ed 
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parently  allogcther  unknown  to  logicians.  They  were,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  tlirec  first  or  Aristotelic  figures,  the  invention  of 
Petrus  Ilispanus,  who  died  in  1277,  Pope  John  XXII.  (or  as  he  is 
reckoned  by  some  the  XXI.,  and  by  others  the  XX.).  He  was  a 
native  of  Lisbon.  It  is  curious  that  the  corresponding  Greek  mne- 
monics were,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  invention  of  his  contem- 
porary Nicephorus  Blemmidas,  who  was  designated  Patriarch  of 
Constantinoj)le.'  Between  them,  these  two  logicians  thus  divided 
the  two  highest  places  in  the  Christian  hierarchy ;  but  as  the  one 
had  hardly  begun  to  reign  when  he  was  killed  by  the  downfall  of 
his  palace,-  so  the  other  never  entered  on  his  oftice  by  accepting  his 
nomination  at  all.  The  several  works  of  the  Pope  and  the  Patri- 
arch wore  for  many  centuries  the  great  text-books  of  Logic,  —  the 
one  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek,  the  other  in  the  schools  of  the 
Latin  church. 

The  Greek  symbols  are  far  less  ingenious  than  the  Latin,  as  they 

only  mark  the  consecution,  quantity,  and  quality 

The  Greek  symbols       of  the  different  propositions  of  the  various  moods 

less  ingenious  than  the  ^     .       ^,  ,,         -,      •..     i    r.  -.i 

L^jjjj  ^  of  the  three  generally  admitted  figures,  without 

showing  to  what  mood  of  the  first  the  moods  of 
the  other  two  figures  are  to  be  reduced,  far  less  by  what  particular 
process  this  is  to  be  done.  All  this  is  accom])lis]ie(l  [)y  the  syndiols 
of  the  Komnn  Pontiff.  As  to  the  relative  originality,  or  llie  priority 
in  point  of  date,  of  these  several  inventions,  I  ;;m  unable  to  .speak 
willi  certainty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Blemmidas  was 
the  first,  both  because  his  verses  are  the  simpler  and  ruder,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  known  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Western  logicians;  whereas  I  find  that  the  Sumnmlm  of  His- 
panus  are  in  a  great  measure  taken,  not  indeed  fi'om  the  treatise  of 
Blemmidas  \\\yox\'  iJialectic^hwl  from  the  /Si/nopsis  of  the  Organon 
of  his  somewhat  earlier  contemporary  Michael  Psellus.'^ 

But  the  whole  of  the  rules  given  by  logicians  for  the  Reduction 

of  Syllogisms  are  unphiloso[)hiAl,  for  they  are 

The  KuioB  of  io;,'i-       merely  the  empirical  statements  of  the  opera- 

,  ^.  „    ,  ...        tioi)  of  a  principle  in  detail,  which  T)rincip!e  it- 

of  ."<•  llofjisniB  unpiiil-  •  '  . 

wopiiicai.  self  has  l>een  overlooked,  but  which,  when  once 

r;  rioii:;lIy  ex])licated,  supersedes  the  whole  com- 
uli'X  apparatus  of  iiih-s  for  its  mechanical  application. 

If  I  succeed,  then  fore,  in  explaining  to  you  how  the  last  three 


I  But  f^e  Di.iruf%ion>,  p.  672,  —  F-D.  the  work  which  poes  by  the  name  of  Psellus 

:;  .V*  ri.itiiia  [Hhtoriri  fU    Villi  Pontificum  being  in  all  probability  atraiislution  from  His- 

Romanryrum,p.  IHl.  i;<i.  \','2.  —  Kl>].  p:iiiu.-i,  the  mnemonics,  with  one  exception, 

3  The  reverse  is  probably  the  truer  account;  being  omitted.    See  Discussions,  p.  128.  —  Ed. 
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Figures  .nc  only  the  mutilated   expressions  of  n  complex  mentnl 

process,  I  sluill  not  only  subvert  their  existence 
The  last  three  Fig-  ^  „  .  ^       •  ^      u       ■  ^      ^-      i 

ure..n,!v  the  mutilated  '^^^  ^<^'''^»   ^f  reasoning   Hot  vutually   identical 

expressions  of  a  com-  With  the  first  figure, —  I  shall  not  only  relieve, 

piex  mental   process,  you  from  the  ncccssitv  of  Studying  the  tedious 

and  virtually  identical  ^^^^  disgusting  rulcs  of  their  reduction,  but  in 

with  the  tirst.  .        .  ,       .  . 

fact  vindicate  the  great  princiiiles  of  reasoning 
from  ap])arent  anomaly.  For,  in  the  fii-st  place,  if  the  three  last  fig- 
ures are  admitted  as  genuine  and  original  forms  of  reasoning,  the 
principle  that  all  reasoning  is  the  recognition  of  the  relation  of  a 
least  part  to  a  greatest  whole,  through  a  lesser  whole  oi-  greater 
part,  is  invalidated.  For,  in  the  three  latter  figures,  the  middle 
term  does  not  really  hold. the  relation  of  an  intermediate  whole  or 
part  to  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  ;  fur  either,  in 
the  second  figure,  it  contains  them  both,  or,  in  the  thiid,  is  contained 
by  them  both,  or,  in  the  fourth,  at  once  contains  the  greatest  whole 
(that  is,  the  predicate  in  extensive,  the  subject  in  comprehensive, 
quantity),  and  is  contained  by  the  smallest  part  (that  is,  the  subject 
in  extensive,  the  predicate  in  comprehensive,  quantity).  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  if  these  three  figures  are  admitted  as  independent  and 
legitimate  forms,  the  second  general  rule  I  gave  you  for  categorical 
syllogisms  is  invalidated  in  both  its  clauses.  For  it  will  not  hold 
true,  that  every  categoiical  syllogism  must  have  an  universal  sump- 
tion and  an  affirmative  subsumption.  The  l.^w  of  the  universal 
quantity  of  the  sumption  is  violated  in  the  third  figure,  by  Disamis 
and  Bociirdo,  in  the  fourth,  by  Dim.iris;  the  law  of  the  aftirmative 
quality  of  the  subsumption  is  violated,  in  the  second  figure,  by  Ca- 
mestres  and  Baroco ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  by  Camenes.  I,  therefore, 
proceed  to  reconcile  all  these  anomalies  by  the  extinction  of  the 
last  three  figures,  as  more  than  accidental  modifications  of  the  first, 
and  commence  with  the  following  paragraph. 

t  LXXV.    The  three  last  (that  is.  Second,  Third,  Fourth) 

Figures  are  merely  hj'brid  or  mixed  reason- 

se!o"d.  ^T^Jd.   ITa       "iS^'  i"  ^^^ich  the  steps  of  the  i)rocess  are 

Fourth  Figures  only       ouly  partially  exprcsscd.     The  unexpressed 

accidental     modiflca-  .  •  i  •  •     j- 

,■  ^  „.    ^  steps  are,  in  general,  conver.sive  interences, 

tions  of  the  First.  I  '  &  '  ' 

which  we  are  entitled  to  make,  1°,  From  the 
absolute  negation  of  a  first  notion  as  predicated  of  a  second,  to 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  second  notion  as  predicated  of  the 
first  —  /'/  no  A  is  B  ;  then  no  B  is  A ;  2°,  Fi-om  the  total  or 
partial  afiirmation  of  a  lesser  class  or  notion  of  a  greater,  to  the 
partial  afiirmation  of  that  greater  notion  of  that  lesser,  —  if  aU 
(or  some)  A  is  B ;  then  some  B  is  A. 
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Taking  the  figures  and  moods  in  their  conmion  order;   in  iho 
Second    Fiijiire   tlie    first   mood   is    Cesare,   of 

Moods    of    Second  ^ 

Figure.  1.  Cesare.  wliicli  the  formula  IS  : 

JVoPjsM; 

BiitaH  SareM; 
Thei-efore,  no  S  is  P. 

Here  the  ostensible  or  expressed  sumi)tion,  No  P  is  M,  is  mentally 
converted  into  the  real  sumption  by  t!ie  inference,  —  T/ie7i  no  M  is 
P.     The  other  propositions  follow  regularly,  —  viz. : 

But  all  S  are  M ; 
Therefore,  no  S  is  P. 

In  reality  Ceiarent.       The  real  svllosiism,  fully  expressed,  is  thus: 

Real  Sumption,  .  .  ,  .  iVb  M  js  P; 

Sul)sumption, But  nil  %  are 'K; 

Conclusion, Ergo,  no  S  is  P. 

To  save  time,  I  .shall  henceforward  state  the  complementary  prop- 
ositions which  constitute  the  real  an<l  proximate  parts  of  the  syl- 
logism, by  the  name  of  real^  jyroxinuite,  or  inter^^olated  sumption, 
subsumjition,  or  conclusion  ;  and  those  who  take  notes  may  simply 
mark  these,  by  placing  them  within  brackets.  To  avoid  confusing' 
the  conversi\e  inference  with  the  ostensible  conclusion  of  the  syl 
logism,  I  shall  mark  the  former  by  the  illative  conjunction  then; 
tiie  latter  by  the  illative  conjunction  therefore.  I  shall  take  the 
concrete  examples  which  I  chanced  to  give  in  illustration  of  the 
vai-iuus  moods.     In  Cesare  the  concrete  example  was  : 

Ostcnsililc  Sumption, NnihirKj  tlmt  is  materhil  has  free  roill; 

R<.'al,  IntcTpolatfiJ,  Suinptioii,     ....  (  Tlien  voihin;^  that  has  freewill ismaterial ;) 

Suljsumption, But  all  npirits  have  free  mil ; 

Conclusion, Therefore,  no  spirit  is  material. 

Throwing  out  of  account  the  ostensible  sum|)tion,  and  considering 
the  syllogism,  in  its  real  natuie,  as  actually  evolved  out  of  the  sun)p 
tion  mentally  understood  ;  we  have  thus,  instead   of  a  syllogism   in 
Cesare   of  the  Becon«l   figure,  a  syllogism  in    Ceiarent   of  the  first. 
The  seeming  irregularity  is  thus  reduced  to  real  order. 

The  second  mood  of  the  second  figure,  viz.  Camestres,^  is  rather 

1  [That  f'esarc;  nnd  ('niw'tr'rn  arc  tl.o  .'ame      Si/llo^.,  p.  Ill,  and  authorities  cited  above,  p 
•rl)oi.'i«m  wifli  accidi-iilsil  order  of  premises,      290,  note.] 
•ee  iCabarclla,  Oftra  Logiea,  Ve  ({uarta  Figura 
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more  irregular,  and,  therefore,  the  process  of  redressing  it,  though 

equally  easy,  is  somewhat  more  complex.     The 

2.    Camestres.  r  i 

lormulu  IS  : 

All  P  are  M ; 
But  no  S  is  M ; 
Therefore,  no  S  is  P. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  the  premises  are  transposed,  for  you  re- 
member by  the  second  s^eneral  law  of  syllo<2;isms. 

In  reality  Celareiit.  T  ...  .  ' 

the  sumption  must  in  extension  be  universal,  and 
the  subsnmption  affirmative.  By  a  preliminary  operation,  their  a))- 
parent  consecution  must,  therefore,  be  accommodated  to  their  real. 
The  premises  being  restored  to  order,  there  is  yet  a  further  intricacy 
to  unravel.  The  sumption  and  the  conclusion  are  neither  of  them 
proximate;  for  we  depart  from  a  conversive  sumption,  and  primarily 
obtain  a  conclusion  which  only  gives  us  the  ostensible  conclusion,  in 
the  second  instance,  through  an  inference.     Thus  : 

Ostensible  Sumption, iVo  S  is  M ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Sumption,  .     .     .  {  Then  no 'hi  is  S;) 

Subsumption, .  AWP  areM.; 

Proximate  or  Real  Conclusion,      .     .  (  Therefore,  no  P  is  S;) 

Ostensible  Conclusion, Therefore,  no  S  is  P. 

The  concrete  example  given  was : 

All  colors  are  visible ; 
But  no  sound  is  visible  ; 
Therefore,  no  sound  is  a  color. 

Reversing  the  premises,  we  have : 

Apparent  Sumption,     ....  No  sound  is  visible  ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Sumption,   .  (  Then  notJiini;  visible  is  a  souTid;) 

Subsumption,       All  colors  are  visible  ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Conclusion,  (  Therefore,  no  color  is  a  sound;)  ' 

which  gives,  as  a  conversive 

inference,  the 

Expressed  Conclusion, .     .     .    .  Then  no  sound  is  a  cohr. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Camestres,  in  the  second  figure,  is  only  a 
modification  of  Celarent  in  the  first.* 


Cf.  Krug,  Log^i^,  §  109,  p.  368.    Mark  Dun-      [Derodon,    Logica    Kestit.,  Pars.   iv.    p.  648 
I,  Instit.  Logica,  L.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  229. —  Ed.      Keusch,  Systema  i,og-icum,  §  439,  p.  613.] 


1  Cf.  K 
can 
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The  third  mood  of  the  Second  Figure,  Festino,  presents  no  diffi- 

3    Festiuo  culty.      We   have   only  to  interpohite  the  real 

sumption,  to  which  the  subsumption  and  conclu- 

lu  rea]itv  Ferio.  .  •  i  c  m. 

sion  proximately  refer.     Ihus: 

Expressed  Sumption,      .     .     .  A'bPisM; 

Real  or  rroxiinate  Sumption,  (ThennoM  isT); 

Subsumption, But  some  S  are  M; 

Conclusion, Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P, 

Our  concrete  example  was  : 

Expressed  Sumption,    .     .     .     No  vice  is  laudable ; 

Some  ai  tions  are  laudable  ; 
Therefore,  some  actions  are  not  vices. 

Here  we  have  only  to  interpolate,  as  the  real  sumption  : 

Nothing  laucUtble  is  a  vice. 

Festino,  in  the  second  figure,  is  thus  only  Ferio  in  the  first,  with  its 
sum]ition  converted. 

The  fourth   mood,  Baroco,  is    more    troublesome.     In   fact,  this 

mood    and    Bocardo,  in    the  third   figure,  have 

been  at  once  the  cruces  and  the  ojyprobria  of 
logicians.     They  have,  indeed,  succeeded  in  reducing  these  to  the 

first  figure  by  what  is   called   the  reductio  ad 
...  "         impossibile,  that  is,  by  circuitously  showing  that 

if  you  deny  the  conclusion  in  these  syllogisms, 
the  contradictory  inference  is  absurd  ;  but  as  of  two  contradictories 
one  or  other  must  be  true,  it,  therefore,  remains  that  the  original 
conclusion  shall  be  admitted.  This  process  is  awkward  and  perplex- 
ing ;  it  likewise  only  constrains  assent,  but  does  not  afford  knowl- 
edge ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  here  a  syllogism  with  a  neg- 
ative subsumption,  which,  if  legitimate,  invalidates  the  universality 
of  our  second  general  ride.  Now,  on  the  principle  I  have  proposed 
to  you,  there  is  no  diflficulty  whatever  in  the  reduction  of  this  or  of 
any  other  mood.  Here,  however,  we  do  not,  as  in  the  other  moods 
of  the  second   figure,  find   that  the  syllogism   proximately   departs 

from  an  unexpressed  sumi)tion,  but  that  the  prox- 

In  reaHty  Dnrii  .  '        .  '  '  .  ' 

imate    subsumption   and    the  proximate  conclu-. 
sion    have    been    replaced    by   two  derivative   propositions.      The 
formula  of  Baroco  is : 
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All  P  areM; 
But  some  S  are  not  M ; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P. 

But  the  following  is  the  full  mental  process  : 

Sumption All  P  areM; 

Real  Subsumption, {Sovie  not-U  areS;) 

which  t^ives  the  (  Tlten,  some  S  "re  7iol-M; 

Expressed  Subsumption, (Or,  some.  S  are  not  M ; 

Real  Conclusion, .      (  Therefwc,  some  no<-P  are  S; 

which  tiiives  the  j   Then,  some  S  are  not-F; 

Expressed  Conclusion, (  Or,  some  S  are  not  V. 

Or,  to  take  our  concrete  example  : 

All  birds  are  oviparous  ,- 

But  some  animals  are  not  oviparous '; 

Therefore,  some  animals  are  not  birds. 

Of  this  the  explicated  process  will  stand  as  follows : 

Sumption, All  birds  are  oviparous ; 

Real  subsumption {Some  things  not  oviparous  ar%.^mimnls;) 

which  <;ivcs  the  \  Then,  some  animals  are  not-oviparous  ; 

J^xpresscd  Subsumption, i  Or,  are  not  oviparous ; 

^       ,     .  (  ( Therefore,  some  things  not  birds  are  ani- 

Real  or  Proximate  Conclusion,    .    .    .    .  J^         •'      '  ^ 

.  .  ,      .  ,  (.  mals;) 

which  K'^'cs  the 

,  „       ,     .  (  Then,  some  animals  are  not-birds ; 

Expressed  Conclusion, J 

i  Or,  are  not  birds. 

Now,  in  this  analysis  of  the  process  in  Baroco,  we  not  only  re- 
solve the  whole  problem  in  a  direct  and  natural  and  instructive 
way;  but  we  get  rid  of  the  exception  which  Baroco  apparently 
affords  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  subsumption  of  a  categorical 
must  be  affirnaative.  Here  you  see  how  the  real  subsumption  is 
affirmative,  and  how,  from  having  a  negative  determination  in  its 
subject,  it  by  conversion  assumes  the  apjiearance  of  a  negative  pro])- 
osition,  the  affirmative  proposition  —  some  things  not-birds  are  ani- 
mals, being  legitimately  converted,  first  into  —  some  animals  are 
no<-5tVo?s,  and  this  again  being  legitimately  converted  into  —  some 
animals  are  not  birds.  You  recollect  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  Prop- 
ositions,' I  showed  you  how  every  affirmative  proposition  coidd  be 
adequately  expressed  in  a  negative,  and  every  negative  in  an  affir- 
mative form  ;  and  the  utility  of  that  observation  you  now  see,  as  it 

1  See  above,  p.  178.  —  Ed. 
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enables  us  simply  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  retl action  of  Baroco, 
and,  as  we  shall  also  see,  of  Bocardo.  Baroco  is  thus  directly  re- 
duced to  Darii  of  the  first  figure,  and  not,  as  by  the  indirect  process 
of  logicians  in  general,  to  Barbara.^  On  this  doctrine  the  name 
Baroco  is  also  improper,  and  another,  expressive  of  its  genuine 
atfinity,  should  be  imposed. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  Third  Figure.     You  will  observe  that, 
as  in  the  Second  Figure,  with  the  exception  of 

Third  Figure  __,  .  ,  •  n    .  • 

Baroco,  it  was  the  sumption  of  the  two  premises 
which  was  affected  by  the  conversion,  so  in  the  third  it  is  the  sub- 
sumption.  For  in  Camestrcs  of  the  second,  and  in  Disamis  and 
Bocardo  of  the  third,  figure,  the  premises  are  transposed.  This 
un<lerstooil  subsumption  is  a  conversive  inference  from  the  expressed 
one,  and  it  is  the  ]>roxim:ite  antecedent  from  which  the  real  con- 
clusion is  immediately  inferred. 

In  the  first  mood  of  this  figure,  Darapti,  the  subsumption  is  a 
1.  Darapti.  universal  affirmative  ;  its  conversion  is,  therefore. 

In  reality  Darii.         into  a  particular  affirmative.    Its  formula  is  — 

Sumption, All  M  are  P; 

Expressed  Subsumption,    .     .     .  Bui  all 'M  are  S; 

which  jjivcs  the 

Really  Proximate  Subsumption,  .  (  Then  some  S  are  M;) 

from  which  directly  flows 

The  Conclusion Therefore,  some  S  are  P. 

1  There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  text  imo  a  Bcholasticis  perspectam  fbisse :  sed  dee 

here.    The  syllogism,  as  finally  reduced,  is  pectaiii;  quia  in  |)riina  fignra  propositio  mi- 

DOt  in   Darii,  nor  in  any   legitimate   mood;  nor  affirmans  iittribnti   iiidniti,  quam  primo 

and  If!)  natural   reduction,  according  to  the  intuitu  vldeatur  esse  negans,  formse  eviden- 

method  adopted  by  the  Author,  is  not  to  Da-  tiam  obscurat :  atqui  syllogismorum  reductio 

rii,  but  to  i'erio,  by  means  of  an  unexpressed  comi)arata  est  nou  ad  lorma;  bonitatem  ob- 

Bumption.    Thus —  scurandam,  sed  illustrandam."     Insitiiitiom s 

,„„       „  Lot'ira,  L.  iv.  c.  3,  §4.  P  280     Salmurii,  1612 

AHV  are  M;  •        '  i  j        i-  i 

Then  no  noi-M  are  Pi  The  syllogism  of  the  text  may  also  be  ex 

.Some  S  are  noi-M;  hibited  more  circuitonsly,  as  Darii,  by  retain 

TTicr^ore,  mme  s  are  not  F.  ing  the  affirmative  (tuality  in  the  converted 

This  in  the  method  adopted  by  the  following  proposiUou.    Thus :  — 

logician)*,  referred  to  by  the  Author  in  his  ytu  noi.M  are  not-P; 

rommonl'lace    Hook,  viz, :  — Noldius,   who  Some  Sure  not  f,tt 

CBIIh  Baroco.  Facrono,  Lo^ra  lUr.o^nita,  cap.  Thtr^ort,  «m«  8  are  not-P. 

xiL  S  12,  p.  300,  le^JC;  Iteuscb  (who  follows  This  is  the  method  of  reduction  employed 

Noldiufi),    Sy.numa   l^glnim,  ^  639.  p.  611,  2d  by  Derodoii,  who,  in  the  same  w.-iy,  would 

ed.,1741:  Wolf.  Phil.  Hntionalis,  ^  884;  Hach-  reduce  f'amcHtres  to  Harbara, /."fi'iV'J  K''s«''»««, 

mann,  LoKit,  4  13-3,  Aum.,  i.  p.  224      Before  V.  iv.  tract,  i.  0  2,  art.  6,  p.  648.     The  error 

any  of  tlie   above-mentioned   writers,  Mark  liere  noticed  seems  to  have  originated  in  a 

Duncan  give*  the  reduction  of  ramestres  to  momentary    confusion   of  the   reduction   of 

felannt,  and  of  Baroco  to  Ferio,  by  ctiun-  Baroco  with  that  of  Bocardo;    which,  how- 

terponition.     He  adds,  with  si»ecial  refiiTence  ever,  couhl  not  be  rectified   without   greater 

to  the  reduction  of  Barf«o  to  Ferio  by  this  alterations  in  tlie  text  than  the  Editors  con 

method, —  "  Uanc  red  action  is  speclem  exist-  aider  tliemeelves  justified  in  making  —Ed 
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Our  concrete  example  was  — 

Sumption, All  gilding  is  metallic ; 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  all  gilding  sidnes ; 

which  j;ives,  as  a  conversion,  the 

Real  Subsumption, Thtn,  some  things  that  shine  are  gilding ; 

and  from  this  last  immediately  pro- 
ceeds the 

Conclusion, Tlierefore,  some  things  that  shine  are  metallic. 

Thus  Darai)ti,  in    the   third  figure,  is  nothing  but  a  one-sided 
derivative  of  Darii  in  tlie  first.' 

The  second  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Fft- 

2.  Felaptot).  i  t       z'  i 

lapton.     Its  lorniuia  — 

Sumption,       A^oM/sP; 

Exi)resscd  Sumption,  ....  Alt  M  are  S; 

The  Real  Subsumption,   .     .    .  (  Then,  some  S  are  M; ) 

from  which 

The  Conclusion, Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P. 

Our  example  was  — 

Sumption, Nothing  materialis  a  free  agent ; 

Exjjressed  Subsumption, But  everything  material  is  extended ;  '"' 

Of  which  the  Real   Subsumption  is  the  )  ,  ^,  ,,.         .    j  ,  •        .    •  i  , 

Y  ( I  hen,  something  extended  is  material;) 

converse, ) 

(  Therefore,  something  extended  is  not  a  free 

From  which  the  Conclusion, < 

(         agent. 

Felapton,  in  the  third  Figure,  is  thus  only  a  modification  of  Ferio 
in  the  first. 

The  third  mood  in  this  figure  is  Disamis.     Its 
formula  — 


3.  Disamis.  * 


Some  M  are  P; 
But  all  "SI  are  S; 
Thertfoi'e,  some  S  are  P. 

Here  the  premises  are  transposed.     Their  or- 

In  reality  Darii.  -i       ^     •  •  r.    t 

der  being  rectified : 

Sumption, All  M  are  S; 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  some  M  are  P; 

1  [Eeuech,  Sifstema  Logicum,  §  aS9,  p.  6U.] 
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Wliich.  hv  conversivc  inference,  gives  the 


>■  (  Then,  some  P  are  M;) 


Proxirante  Subsumptioii,  .     .     . 
From  which  proceeds  the  Real  Conclusion,     (  Therefore,  some  P  are  S;) 


Wliich.by  conversion,  gives  the  Expressed  ^    _ 

some  S  fire  P. 


Conclusion, \  ' 

Our  example  was  (the  reversal  of  the  premises  being  rectified) 


Sumption, All  acts  of  homicide  are  cruel ; 

Exi)rcsscd  Subsumption But  some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudctbh ; 

Which  fjives,  as  a  conversive  inference,  )(  y(e«,  some  laudable  acts  are  acts  of  homi- 

the  Proximate  Subsumption,     .     .     .>  cide ;) 

Frora  this  Proximate  Conclusion,     .     .     .     (Therefore,  some  laudable  acts  are  cruel;) 

Which  aj^ain  gives,  as  its  converse,  the  )  _,       .  ,  ,     ,  , , 

>  Therefcn'e,  some  cruel  acts  are  laudable. 
Expressed  Conclusion, ) 

Thus  Disamis  in  the  third  is  only  Darii  in  the  first  figure. 
The  fourth  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Datisi,  which  is  only 
Disamis,  the  premises  not  being  reversed,  and 
,        ...    „"    ..  the  conclusion   not  a  conversive  inference.     It 

In  reality  Dam. 

requires,  therefore,  only  to  interpolate  the  prox- 
imate subsumption.     Thus: 

Sumption AW^lareV; 

Expres.«ed  Subsumption, But  sovie'hl  are^; 

Giving  by  conversion, (Then,  some  S  are 'i\;) 

From  which  last  the  Conclusion,      .     .     .  Therefore,  some  S  are  P. 


Sumption, All  acts  of  homicide  are  cruet , 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable ; 

Which   jrive.'^,  by   conversion,  the  Proxi-  )  (  Then,  some  laudable  acts  are  acts  of  homi- 
mate  Subsumption,  .......)         cide;) 

From  which  the  Conclusion,    .     .  Therefore,  some  laudable  acts  are  cruel. 


Thus,  Datisi  likewise  is  only  a  distorted  Darii. 

The  fifth  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  the  famous  mood  Bocardo, 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  with  Baroco,  but 
far  more  than  Baroco,  was  the  opprobrium  of 
the  scholastic  system  of  reduction.  So  intricate,  in  iiict,  was  this 
mood  considered,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  trap,  into  which  if 
you  once  got,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  an  exit.  Bocardo  was, 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  name  given  in  Oxford  to  the  Academi- 
cal Jail  or  Career  —  a  name  which  still  remains  as  a  relique  of  the 
ancient  logical  glory  of  that  venerable  seminary.     Rejecting,  then, 


,c  ) 

>  (  Therefore,  some  not-'P  are  S;) 
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the  perplexed  and  unsatisfactory  reduction  by  the  logicians  of  Bo- 
cardo  to  Barbara  by  an  apagogical  exposition,  I  commence  by  stat- 
ing, that  Bocardo  is  only  Disamis  under  the  form  of  a  negative 
affirmative ;  its  premises,  therefore,  are  transposed.  Removing  the 
transposition,  its  formula  is  — 

AllMareS; 

But  some  M  are  not  P; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P; 

which  is  thus  explicated,  like  Baroco  — 

Sumption, AllM  are  S; 

Expressed  Subsumption, Some  M  are  not  V ', 

Which  gives,  by  conversive  inference,      .     (  Then,  some  not-P  are  M;) 

From  tliis  Real  Subsumption  proceeds  the 

Proximate  Conclusion,      .     .     . 

Which   again  gives,   i)v   conversion,  the  ) 

>  Then,  some  S  ore  not-'P ; 
Expressed  Conclusion, ) 

Whence  again, Some  S  are  not  P ; 

Our  concrete  example  was  —  the   order  of  the  premises  being 
i-edressed  : 

Sumption, All  syllogisms  are  important ; 

Expressed  Subsumption, Bui  some  syllogisms  are  not  regular ; 

5  (  Then,  some    things   not   regular   are   syllo- 
From  which,  bv  conversive  inference,  .     .  1 

<-  gtsms;) 

And  from  this   Proximate   Subsumption  )   Therefore,  some  things  not  regular  are  iw- 

procecds  the  Proximate  Conclusion,  .  )         porlant; 

From  whence,   by   conversion,   the    Ex-  ) 

,^       ,     .  f  Then,  some  important  things  are  nof-reaular, 

pressed  Conclusion >  ^  if        ' 

.„  (  Whence,  some  important  things  are  not  regu- 

(.         lar, 

Bocardo  is  thus  only  a  perverted  and  perplexed  Darii.' 

The  last  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Ferison, 

6    Ferison.  i  •   i     •  •   i  t„.      ,  .    ^      ,       ,     . 

In  reality  Ferio.  which  IS  Without  difficulty  —  it  ouly  being  re- 

quired to  interpolate  the  real  subsumption,  fi'om 
which  the  conclusion  is  derived.     Its  formula  is  — 

Sumption, iVoMisP; 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  some  M  are  S ; 

I  [See  Noldius,  Lo:^.  Rer.  c.  xii.  §  12,  p.  301.    Bocardo  is  called  Oocamroc  by  Noldius.    C£ 
Reusch,  Syst   Log.,  §  539,  p.  611.] 
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"Wljich  pivpR,  by  conversive  inference,  the 


r  Then,  some  S  are  M; 

From  which  immediately  flows  the  Con- ) 

r  Therefore,  some  S  are  not  P. 


Snbsumption, 
m  which 
elusion, 


Snmption, .     .     No  truth  is  without  result  ; 

Expressed  Snbsumption, But  some  truths  are  misunderstood ; 

The  Conversive  Inference  from  which  is.      Then  some  thiuf/s  misunderstood  are  truths; 
And  from  this  Implied  Snbsumption  im-  )   There/ore,  some  thinr/s  misunderstood  are  not 
mediatcl}'  proceeds  the  Conclusion,    .  )         iiithout  result. 

Ferison  ^  is  tlms  only  Ferio,  fringed  with  an 

Fourth  Figure.  .  ,  „ 

accideiit  ot  conversion. 
The  Fourth  Figure  is  distinguished  from  the  two  former  in  this 
—  that  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  one  or  other,  but  only  one 
or  other,  of  the  ])reinises  requires  the  interpolation  of  the  mental 
inference  ;  whereas,  in  the  Fourth  Figure,  either  both  the  premises 
require  this,  or  neither,  but  only  the  conclusion.  The  three  first 
moods  (Bamalip,  Calemes,  Dimatis)  need  no  conversion  of  the  prem- 
ises ;  the  two  last,  Fesapo  and  Fresison,  require  the  conversion 
of  both. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is  thus  accordingly  that,  in 

rigid  truth,  there  is  no  figure  entitled  to  the  dig- 

The  First  Figure  the       uity  of  a  sim])le  and  inde])end('nt  form  of  rea- 

only  simple  and  inde-  ■  ^    ^i     *        i  •    i    i  i       i, 

\.         ,  soning,  except  that  whicii  has  imnroi)erly  been 

pendent   form  of  rea-  .  i       i        ^ 

^njng.  termed  the  First;  the  three  latter  figures  being 

only  imperfect  or  elliptical  expressions  of  a  com- 
jilex  process  of  inference,  which,  when  fully  enounced,  is  manifestly 
•  -nlv  a  reasoninur  in  the  first  fitjure.  There  is  thus  but  one  fisrure, 
or,  more  properly,  but  one  process  of  categorical  reasoning;  for  the 
term  fff/i/re  is  al>usively  n])plif'd  to  that  which  is  of  a  character  reg- 
ular, simple,  and  essential. 

Having,  therefoi'e,  concluded   the  treattnent  of  figure  in  respect 

of   Categorical    Syllogisins,  it  remains  to  (?on- 

Figure  of  Hypcthc-t-       sider  how  far  the  other  species  of  Simple  Syllo- 

i.ai,  Di-juncive.  and       „isms  _  the  hypothetical,  the   disjunctive,  and 

lhp.,llic-licr.-I>i^junct-  -  .    .  .  .  ,  . 

ive  Syiiogii-mg  ^^^^  hypothotico-disjunctive  —  are  subject  to  this 

accident  of  form.  In  regard  to  the  Hypothetical 
Syllogism,  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  not  liable  to  the  affection  of 
figure.  It  is  true  indeed  that  we  may  construct  a  syllogism  of  three 
hypothetical  propositions,  which  shall  be  susceptible  of  all  the  fig- 


t  (Scottii  gayii  that  Ferifon,  Bocardo,  and  Felapton,are  useless,  as  concluding  indirectly 
Quastiorus,  In  AncU.  Prior.,  L   i.  q.  24  ] 
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ures  inciclent  to  a  categorical  reasoning ;  but  this  is  itself  in  fact 
only  a  categorical  syllogism  hypothetically  expressed.    For  exanaple : 

If  A.  is,  then  B  is; 
But  if  S  ii,  then  A  is  ; 
Therefore,  if  S  is,  then  B  is. 

This  syllogism  may  certainly  be  varied  through  all  the  figures, 
but  it  is  not  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  in  the  proper  signification 
of  the  term,  but  manifestly  only  a  categorical ;  and  those  logicians 
who  have  hence  concluded,  that  a  hypothetical  reasoning  was  ex- 
posed to  the  schematic  modifications  of  the  categorical,  have  only 
shown  that  they  did  not  know  how,  to  discriminate  these  two  forms 
by  their  essentinl  differences. 

In  regard  to  the  Disjunctive  Syllogism  the  case  is  different;  for 
as  the  disjunctive  judgment  is  in  one  point  of  view  only  a  categor- 
ical judgment,  whose  predicate  consists  of  logically  opposing  mem- 
bers, it  is  certainly  true  that  we  can  draw  a  disjunctive  syllogism 
in  all  the  four  figures. 

I  shall  use  the  letters  P,  M,  and  S  ;  but  as  the  disjunction  requires 
at  least  one  additional  letter,  I  shall,  where  that  is  necessary,  take 
the  one  immediately  following. 

Figure  I. 
M  is  either  P  or  Qj 
S  is  M ; 
Therefore,  S  is  either  P  or  Q. 

Figure  II. 
First  case — 

P  is  either  M  or  N; 
S  is  neither  M  nor  N; 
Therefore,  S  is  not  P. 

Second  case  — 

P  is  neither  M  nor  N; 
S  is  either  M  or  N ; 
Therefore,  S  is  not  P. 


Figure  III. 
M  is  cither  P  or  Q; 
M  is  S ; 
Therefore,  some  S  is  either  P  or  Q. 
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Figure  rv. 
First  case  — 

P  is  eiUier  M  or  N; 
Both'^  anrfNareS; 
Therefore,  some  S  is  P. 

Second  case  — 

P  IS  either  M  or  N ; 
Neither  M  nor  N  is  S; 
Tlierefore,  ^  is  not  P.l 

Of  Composite  Syllogisms  —  I  need  say  nothing  concerning  the 

Epicheii'cma,  which,  it  is   manifest,  may   be  in 

Figure  of  Composite       ^^^  ^  equally  as  another.     But  it  is  less  evi- 

dent  that  the  Sorites  may  be  of  any  figure;  and 
logicians  seem,  in  fact,  from  their  definitions,  to  have  only  contem- 
plated its  possibility  in  the  first  figure.  It  is,  however,  capable  ol 
all  the  four  schematic  accidents  by  a  little  contortion ;  but  as  this 
at  best  constitutes  only  a  logical  curiosity,  it  is  needless  to  spend 
any  time  in  its  demonstration.^ 

So  much  foi-  the  Form  of  reasoning,  both   Essential   and  Acci 
dental,  and  the  Divisions  of  Syllogisms  which  are  founded  thereon. 

I  See  Chr.  J   Braniss,  Grundriss  der  Logik,  S      different    figures,  see  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  zur 
394,  p.  146.    Compare  Krug,  LogiAr,  p.  387ftif?.      Einleitung  in  die  Pkilosophie,  ^  70.     Drobisch. 
ii  For  a  complicated  theory  of  Sorites  in      Ntue  Darstelluvg  der  Logik,  i^  SO — 84.— Ed. 
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STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION    II.— OF   THE    PRODUCTS   OF    THOUGHT 

III— DOCTRINE    OF   REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS  —THEIR   DIVISIONS   ACCORDING   TO    VALIDITY. 

FALLACIES. 

All  the  varieties  of  Syllogism,  whose  necessary  laws  and  contin- 
gent moflifications  we  have  hitherto  considered,  are,  taken  together, 
divided  into  classes  by  reference  to  their  Validity ;  and  I  shall  com- 
prise the  heads  of  what  I  shall  afterwards  illustrate,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragra])h. 

%  LXXYI.    Syllogisms,  by  another  distribution,  are  distin- 
guished, by  respect  to  their  Validity,  into 
Par.  Lxxvi.  syuo-       Covrect   ov   Tviie,  and   Incorrect  or  F'alse. 

e^isms,  —  Correct     and 

Incorrect.  The  Incorrcct  or  Palse  are  again   (though 

not  in  a  logical  point  of  view)  divided,  by 
reference  to  the  intention  of  the  reasoner,  into  Paralogisms, 
Faulty,  and  into  Sophisms,  or  Deceptive,  Reasonings.  The 
Paralogism  {paraloglsimis)  is  properly  a  syllogism  of  whose 
falsehood  the  employer  is  not  himself  conscious ;  the  Sophism 
{sophisma,  captio,  cavillatio)  is  properly  a  false  syllogism,  fab- 
ricated and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  others. 
The  term  i^aZ^acy  may  be  applied  indifferently  in  either  sense. 
These  distinctions  are,  however,  frequently  confounded ;  nor  in 
a  logical  relation  are  they  of  account.  False  Syllogisms  are, 
again,  vicious,  either  in  respect  of  their  form  or  of  their  matter, 
or  in  respect  of  both  form  and  matter.' 

1  Krng,  Logik,  s  116.  —Ed. 
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In  reganl  to  tlie  first  distinction  contnined  in  tliis  parngrnph,  — 
of  Syllogisms  into  Correct  or  True  and  Incor- 

Explication.  vcctor  False, —  it  is  requisite  to  say  a  few  words. 

/«te  truth  discrinu.  ^^  "  Hccessarv  to  distuiguisli  logical  truth,  that  is, 
nated.  the  truth  wliicli  Logic  guarantees  in  a  reasoning, 

from  the  absolute  truth  of  the  several  iudtrments 
of  which  a  reasoning  is  composed.  I  have  frequently  inculcated  on 
you  tli.it  Logic  does  not  warrant  the  truth  of  its  premises,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  may  be  the  formal  conclusions  of  anterior  rea^ion- 
ings,  —  it  only  warrants  (on  the  hypothesis  that  the  premises  are 
truly  assumed)  the  truth  of  the  inference.  In  this  view  the  conclu- 
sion may,  as  a  separate  proposition,  be  true,  but  if  this  truth  be  not 
a  necessary  consequence  from  the  i)remises,  it  is  a  false  conclusion, 
that  is,  in  fact,  no  conclusion  at  all.  Now,  on  this  point  there  is  a 
doctrine  [irevalent  among  logicians,  wliich  is  not  only  erroneous, 
but,  if  admitted,  is  subversive  of  the  distinction  of  Logic  as  a 
purely  formal  science.  The  doctrine  in  question  is  in  its  result  tins, 
—  that  if  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  be  true,  the  premises  may 
be  either  true  or  false,  but  that  if  the  conclusion  be  false,  one  oi- 
both  of  the  premises  must  be  false;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  infer  true  from  false,  but  not  false  from  true.  As  an  example 
of  this  I  have  seen  given  the  following  syllogism: 

Aristotle  is  a  Roman ; 
A  Roman  is  a  European ; 
ThfTfifore,  Aristotle  is  a  European- 

The  inference,  in  so  far  as  expressed,  is  true ;  but  I  would  remark 
that  the  whole  inference  wliicli  th(>  ]iremises  necessitate,  and  which 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  virtually  contains,  is  not  true,  —  is  false. 
Foi:  tlie  premises  of  the  |»receding  syllogism  gave  not  only  the 
cf)nclusion,  Aristotle  is  a  Jr^u7'02)ean,  but  also  the  conclusion,  Aris- 
totle is  not  a  Greek;  for  it  not  merely  follows  from  the  premises 
that  Aristotle  is  conceived  under  the  universal  notion  of  which  the 
concej)t  Roman  forms  a  particular  sphere,  but  likewise  that  he  is 
conceived  as  excluded  from  nil  the  other  particular  spheres  which 
are  contained  under  that  universal  notion.  The  considera.tion  of 
the  truth  of  tlie  premise,  Aristotle  is  a  Iloman,  is,  however,  more 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  extralogical ;  but  if  so,  then  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conclusion,  Aristotle  is  a  European^  on  any  other 
view  tlian  a  mere  formal  inference  from  certain  given  antecedents, 
is,  likewise,  extralogical.  Logic  is  only  concerned  with  the  formal 
tnith  —  the    technical  validity  —  of   its   syllogisms,  and    anything 
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beyond  the  legitimacy  of  the  consequence  it  draws  from  certain 
hypothetical  antecedents,  it  does  not  ])rotess  to  vindicate.  Logical 
truth  and  falsehoo<l  are  thus  contained  in  the  correctness  and 
incorrectness  of  logical  inference ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  no 
im])ro])riety  that  we  made  a  true  or  correct,  and  a  false  or  incorrect 
syllogism  convertible  expressions.^ 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  of  Incorrect  Syllogisms  into  Paralo- 
gisms   and    Sophisms,    nothing    need   be   said. 

The    distinction    of        „,,  .  «. '•        i  •/. 

,„„„„„,    c  11    •„„       -I he   mere   statement   is    sumciently   manliest: 

Incorrect     Syllogisms  •'  ' 

into  Piiniio^'ifms  and  and,  at  the  Same  time,  it  is  not  of  a  logical 
Sophisms,  not  of  logi-       import.     For  logic  does  not  regard  the  inten- 

impor .  ^j^^  with  which  reasonings  are  employed,  but 

considers  exclusively  their  internal  legitimacy.  But  while  the  dis- 
tinction is  one,  in  other  respects,  proper  to  be  noticed,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  is  not  altogether  without  a  logical  value.  For  it 
behooves  us  to  <liscriminate  those  artificial  sophisms,  the  criticism 
of  which  requires  a  certain  acquaintance  with  logical  forms,  and 
which,  as  a  play  of  ingenuity  and  an  exercise  of  acuteness,  are  not 
without  their  interest,  fi'om  those  paralogisms  which,  though  not  so 
artificial,  are  on  that  account  only  the  more  frequent  causes  of  error 
and  delusion. 

The  last  distinction  is,  however,  logically  more  important,  viz.,  1°, 
Of  reasonings  into  such  as  are  materially  falla- 

Formal  and  material  .  i         •        i  i      i  i  .  n    ■<     • 

j,-jj,,gj.jgg  Clous,  that  IS,  through  the  object-matter  oi  their 

pro])()sitions  ;  2°,  Into  such  as  are  formally  falla- 
cious, that  is,  through  the  manner  or  form  in  which  these  proposi- 
tions are  connected  ;  and,  3°,  Into  such  as  are  at  once  materially  and 
formally  fdlacious.  Material  Fallacies  lie  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  Logic.  Formal  Fallacies  can  only  be  judged  of  by  an  applica- 
tion of  those  rules,  in  the  exposition  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  engaged. 

The  aj)plication  of  these  rules  Avill  afford  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
ducing and  resolving  some  of  the  more  capital 

Ancient   Greek   So-  r  *!  c?       i  •  i  •    i  ^i     •  •    •       j. 

, .  oi  those  feophisms,  wluch  owe  tlieir  origin   to 

the  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  "Many 
of  these  sophisms  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  mere  play  of  wit 
and  acuteness,  and  we  are  left  to  marvel  at  the  interest  which  they 
originally  excited,  —  at  the  celebrity  which  they  obtained,  and  at 
the  importance  attached  to  them  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
thinkers  of  antiquity.  The  marvel  will,  however,  be  in  some  degree 
abated,  if  we  take  the  following  circumstances  into  consideration. 

1  Cf.  Esser,  Logik,  §  109.  —Ed. 
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"  In  the  first  place,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  the  method  of 
science  ■\vas  in  its  infancy,  and  the  laws  of  thought  were  not  yet 
investigated  with  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  requisite  to  render 
the  detection  of  these  fallacies  a  very  easy  matter,  llowbeit,  there- 
fore, men  had  an  obscure  consciousness  of  their  fallacy,  they  could 
not  at  once  point  out  the  place  in  which  the  error  lay ;  they  were 
thus  taken  aback,  confounded,  and  constrained  to  silence. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  treatment  of  scientific  subjects  was 
more  oral  and  social  than  with  us ;  and  the  form  of  instruction 
principally  that  of  dialogue  and  conversation.  In  antiquity,  men 
did  not  isolate  tiiemselves  so  much  in  the  retirement  of  their 
homes;  and  they  read  far  less  than  is  now  necessary  in  the  mod- 
ern v.ovM  ;  consequently,  with  those  who  had  a  taste  for  science, 
the  necessity  of  social  communication  was  greater  and  more  urgent. 
Ill  tluir  converse  on  matters  of  scientific  interest,  acuteness  and 
|)rofundity  were,  perhaps,  less  conducive  to  distinction  than  vivac- 
ity, wit,  dexterity  in  questioning,  and  in  the  discovery  of  objec- 
tions, self-possession,  ami  a  confident  and  uncompromising  defence 
of  bold,  half-true,  or  even  erroneous  assertions.  Through  such 
means,  a  very  superficial  intellect  can  frequently,  even  with  us, 
puzzle  ami  jjuI  to  silence  another  fii-  aciiter  and  more  profound. 
But,  among  the  Greeks,  the  So})hists  and  Megaric  philosophers  wei'c 
accomplished  masters  in  these  ;.!ls. 

"  In  the  third  place,  as  we  know  from  Aristotle  and  Diogenes 
Laertiiis,'  it  was  the  rule  in  their  dialogical  disputations,  that  every 
question  behooved  to  be  answered  by  a  yes  or  a  no,  and  thus  the 
interrogator  had  it  in  his  power  to  constrain  his  adversary  always 
to  move  in  a  foreseen,  and,  consequently,  a  determinate  direction. 
Thus  the  »So])hisms  were  somewhat  sitnilar  to  a  game  of  forfeits,  or 
like  the  passes  of  a  conjurer,  which  amuse  and  astonish  lor  a  little, 
but  the  marvel  of  whicli  vanishes  the  moment  we  understand  the 
principle  on  wliidi  they  are  performed."'^ 

As  the  various  fallacies  arise  from  secret  violation  of  the  logical 
law;  by  wliir-h  the  different  classes  of  syllogisms  are  govei-ned,  and 
as  syllogisniH  are  Categorical,  or  Hypothetical,  or  Disjunctive,  o;- 
Hypothetico-disjunctive,  we  may  properly  consider  Fallacies  undei- 
these  four  heads,  and  as  transgressions  of  the  syllogistic  laws  in 
thtir  s|)<'cial  applicati<jn  to  these  several  kinds  of  syllogism. 

•   LXX^'II.  I'lic  Syllogistic  Laws  determine,  in  reference  to 
all  the  classes  of  Syllogism,  the  three  following  principles;  and 

I  Arid*.  Snph.  Elench.,  c.  17.     Laertiiix,  L.  ii.  c.  18.  §  1.3.0.    Tlx;  references  are  given  by  Bach- 
manii.  —  Ei>.  ii  liacbmaim,  Logik,  i  384,  y.  513. 
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all  Fallacies  are  violations  of  one  or  other  of  these  principles, 
in  relation  to  one  or  other  class  of  syllogism. 
_     ,  ^^„rr  ^  „  I-  I^  ^*<*tli  the  Lofjical  Form  and  the  Mat- 

Par.  liXXVII.  Falla-  -^ 

cies, -their  division  tcr  of  a  syllogisiu  be  coi"fect,  then  is  the 
«doia88iflcation.  Conclusion  truc. 

il.  If  the  syllogism  be  Materially  Correct,  but  Formally  In- 
correct, then  the  Conclusion  is  not  (or  only  accidentally)  true. 

III.  If  the  syllogism  be  P'ormally  Correct,  but  Materially 
Incorrect,  tiien  the  Conclusion  is  not  (or  only  accidentally) 
true. 

Fallacies,  as  violations  of  these  principles  in  more  immediate 
reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  Four  Chisses  of  Syllogism, 
must  again  be  vicious  in  reference  either  to  the  form,  or  to  the 
matter,  or  to  both  the  form  and  matter  of  a  syllogism.  Falla- 
cies are  thus  again  divided  into  Formal  and  Material^  under 
which  classes  we  shall  primarily  arrange  them. 

IF   LXXVIII.  Of  Formal  Fallacies,  the  Categorical  are  the 
Par  LXXVIII  For-       i^i^^t  frecjueut,  and   of  these,  those  whose 
tou   FiiUaeies    Cite-       vicc  Hcs  iu  hr.viug  four  in  pl.'ice   of  three 
^"""'^  ■  terms  {(piaternione  terminoriah) ;   fortius, 

in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  its  expression,  does  not 
immediately  betray  itself.  Under  this  genus  are  comprised 
three  species,  which  are  severally  known  under  the  names  of, 
1°,  Fallacia  sensus  compositi  et  divisi ;  2'',  FaUacia  a  dicto 
secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter^  et  vice  versa  ;  3°,  Falla- 
cia figurcB  dictionis. 

"  That  in  a  categorical  syllogism  only  three  terms  are  admissible, 
,,    ,.    ,.  has  been   already  shown.     A  cateirorical  svllo- 

Kxiilication.  _  ''  c>  .- 

Fallacies  arising  gisni,  with  four  cai)ital  notions,  has  no  connec- 
from  a  quattTnio  Ttr-  tlou  ;  and  is  called,  by  way  of  jest,  the  logical 
""""'"'"'  quadruped  {anim,al  quadrupes  logicmn).     This 

vice  usually  occurs  when  the  notions  are  in  reality  different,  but 
when  their  difference  is  cloaked  by  the  verbal  identity  of  the  terms; 
for,  otherwi-t',  it  would  be  too  transparent  to  deceive  either  the 
reasoner  himself  or  any  one  else.  This  vice,  may,  however,  be  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  these  there  are,  as  stated,  three  principal 
species," 

"  The  first  is  the  Fallacia  sensus  compositi  et  divisi,  —  the  Fal- 
lacy of  Comptosition  and  Divisio?i}    This  arises  when,  in  the  same 

1  [See  Fonseca,  Instit.  Dial ,  L.  viii.  c.  v  p.  IOC,  Ingolstadii,  1604.] 
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syllogistu,  we  employ  wordv*^  now  collectively,   now   distributively, 

so  that  what  is  tiiu'  in  connection,  we  infer  must 
LFnUaaa  s.„s,.,co,n.       ^^^  .^^^^  ^,.^^,  j,^  separation,  and  vice  versa;  as,  for 

posiliet  itivisi.  .  ^     .  .  , 

example:  —  xUl  must  svi. ;  taius  sins;  there- 
fore., Cuius  })iust  sin."^  Here  we  argue,  trom  the  unavoidal)le  lia- 
bility in  mau  to  sin,  that  this  particular  sin  is  necessary,  and  for 

this  individual  sinner.     '-Tiiis  fallacy  may  arise 

JIoiU'S  ol"  this  Fill-  Tii"  4.  1  o     T*  ■  I  ^1 

m  (hnerent  wavs.  1  ,  It  may  arise  when  the 
lacy.  ...  * 

predicate  is  joined  with  the  subject  in  a  simple 

and  in  a  modal  relation,  for  example  :  White  can  be  (i.  e.  become) 
black;  therefore  wli.ite  can  be  black.  2°,  It  may  arise  from  the  con- 
fusion of  a  copulative  and  disjunctive  combination.  Thus  9  con- 
sists or  is  made  up  o/"  7  -f-  2,  tchich  are  odd  and  even  numbers, 
therefore  9  is  odd  and  even.  3°,  It  may  arise,  if  Avords  connected 
in  the  ]>reniises  are  disjoined  in  the  conclusion.  Thus:  Socrates  is 
dead,  therefore  Socrates  is."  - 

.Vn  example  of  the  first  of  these  contingencies  —  that  which  is 
the  most  frequent  and  dangerous  —  occurs  when,  from  its  univer- 
sality, a  proposition  must  be  interpn-ted  with  restriction.  Thus, 
when  our  Sa\  iour  says,  —  The  blind  shall  see,  —  7 he  deaf  shall  hear, 
—  he  does  not  mean  that  the  blind,  as  blind,  shall  see,  —  that  the 
deaf,  as  deaf,  sh:;ll  hc.ii-,  but  only  that  those  who  had  been  blind 
and  deaf  should  recover  the  use  of  these  senses.  To  argue  the 
opi)Osite  would  lie  to  incur  the  fallacy  in  question. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  A  dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  sim- 

pliciter,  and  its  convei'se,  A  dicto  simpliciter  ad 

2.  FaUacia  a  dicto  se-       dictum   stcwulum   quid.     Tlic  lomier  of  these 

euti'uwi/uv  at    ic  um       — t]ni  i\[\h\cy  A  dicto  secu7idum  Quid  ad  dictum 

simjihcit'T,  and  its  coil-  *^  .  -^  . 

^.jrg,;  simpliciter  —  arises   when,   from    what   is   true 

only  un<ler  certain  modifications  and  relations, 
we  infei-  it  to  be  true  absolutely.  Thus,  if,  from  the  fact  that  some 
Catholics  \\oU\  the  infallibility  of  the  P<ii)e,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  infillibility  of  the  Pope  is  a  tenet  of  the  C'atliolic  Church 
in  general.  'J'he  latter  —  the  fiillacy  a  dicto  simpliciter  ad  dictutn 
secundion  quid —  is  the  opposite  sophism,  where  from  what  is  true 
absolutely  we  conclude  what  is  true  only  in  certain  modifications 
and  relations,  as,  for  example,  when  from  the  premise  that  Man  is  a 


I  Knig,  Lot,'ik.  ^  116.  p.  420.  —  Ki>     [On  tlie  Alvarez,  in  Gale,  Philonophia  Generalis,  L.  iii 

rlif'iiiittioii   ol    S^iimi.i    Cnnifiositi  ft   Divisi,  so  c.  iii.  sect.  2,  §  8,  p.  466  ] 
famoiix  in  Uu;  (juc-tioii  of  forel<nowlcd/{c  and 

liberty,  ««e  its  hi»>tory   in  Ruiz,  Commftitarii         2  [Dcnzinger,]    [Die   Lngik   ah   Wissenschnft 

at  Jj'spvtiiiinnff,  fit    Srirniiri,  fif  hhin,  ih  Vtri-  </»r  jDeniiuni^,  (/argfjZeWt,  §  558,  Bumberg,  1836 

late,  at  i/e  Vila  Dei,  DiBp.  xxxiii.  p.  261  tt  sefj.  —  Ed.] 
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living  organism,  we  infer  that  A  painted  or  sculptured  man  is  a 
living  organism} 

The  third  fallacy  —  the  Sophisma  figurm  dictionis  —  arises  when 
we  merely  play  with  the  ambiguity  of  a  word.  The  well-known 
syllogism,  3fus  syllaha  est ;  Mus  caseum,  rodit ;  Ergo^  syllaba  ca- 
seum,  rodit^  is  an  example  ;  or, 

Herod  is  a  fox; 

A  fox  is  a  quadruped ; 
Therefore,  Herod  is  a  quadruped. 

To  this  fallacy  may  be  reduced  what  are  called  the  Sophisma  equtv- 
ocationis,  the  Sophisma  amphibolice,  and  the  Sophisma  uccentus^ 
which  are  only  contemptible  modifications  of  this  contemptible 
fallacy. 

^  LXXIX.  Of  Material  Fallacies,  those  are  of  the  most  fre- 
quent  occurrence,  where,  from    a   premise 
Par.  LXXIX.  Mate-       ^y\^\(.\^  ig  not  in  reality  universal,  we  con- 

rial  Fallacies.  *' 

elude  universally;  or  from  a  notion  which 
is  not  in  reality  a  middle  term,  we  infer  a  conclusion.  Under 
this  genus  there  are  various  species  of  fallacies,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  arc,  1°,  the  Sophisma  cum  hoc  {vel  post  hoc), 
ergo  propter  hoc  ;  2°,  Sophisma  pigrum,  or  ignava  ratio  ;  o°-> 
Sophisma  polyzeteseos  ;  and  4°,  Sophisma  heterozeteseos* 

In   this  paragraph  you  will  observe  that  there  are  given   two 

genera  of  Material  Fallacies,  —  those  of  an  Un- 

Expiication.  ^-^.^j  Universality  {sophistnata  Jicta'  universali- 

Fallacies  of  an  Un-         ^    _,•  \  i^i  c  tu-         tj  /         /• 

,  ^,  .        ,  ^       fatis),  and  those  oi  an  illusive  Keason  (sophis- 

rcal   Universality,  and  '  ^ 

ot  an  Illusive  Keason.       mattt  fulsi  medH,  —  or  non  causce  ut  causce).     I 

mast  first  explain  the  nature  of  these,  consid- 
ered apart,  then  show  that  they  both  fall  together,  the  one  being 
only  the  categorical,  the  other  only  the  hypothetical,  expression  of 
the  same  vice  ;  and,  finally,  consider  the  various  species  into  which 
the  generic  fallacy  is  subdivided. 

"Our  decisions  concerning  individual  objects,  in  so  far  as  they 

belong  to   certain    classes,  are  very  frequently 

1     Of  an  Unreal       fj^Hj^^ics  of  tlic  former  kind  I    that  is,   conclii- 

Universality. 

sions  from  premises  of  an  unreal  universality. 
For  example  :  —  The  Jews  are  rogues,  —  The  Carthaginians,  faith- 

1  Cf.  Denzinger,  Logik,  §  564. —Ed.  3  Ou  these  fallacies,  see  Deuzinger,  Logik. 

§§  559,  560,  561.  —  Ed. 

2  Seneca,  Epist.,  48.  —  Ed.  *  C£  Krug,  Logilc,  §  117.  —  Ed. 
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less,  —  TTie  Cretans,  liars,  —  The  French,  hragadocios, —  TJie  Ger- 
mctns,  jnystics,  —  The  rich,  j^^ifse-proiid,  —  The  noble,  haughty, — 
Woinen^  frivolous, — The  learned,  pedants.  —  Those  and  similar 
judgments,  which  in  general  are  true  only  of"  ni:niy,  —  at  best  only 
of  the  majority,  of  the  subjects  of  a  class,  often  constitute,  how- 
ever, the  grounds  of  the  opinions  we  foini  of  individuals;  so  that 
these  opinions,  with  their  grt>unds,  ■when  expressed  as  conclusion 
and  premises,  are  nothing  else  than  fallacies  of  an  unreal  generality, 
—  sophis)nata  fictce  universalitatis.  It  is  imp-ossiblc,  however,  to 
decide  by  logical  rules  whether  a  proposition,  such  :;s  those  above 
stated,  is  or  is  not  universally  valid ;  in  this,  experience  alone  can 
instruct  us.  Logic  requires  only,  in  general,  that  every  sumption 
should  be  universally  valiil,  and  leaves  it  to  the  several  sciences  to 
pronounce  whether  this  or  that  })articular  sum])tion  does  or  does 
not  fulfil  tliis  indispensable  condition."^  Tha  sophisina  fictce  uni- 
versalitatis is  thus  a  fallacious  svUomsm  of  the  class  of  categoricals. 
But  the  second  kind  of  material  fallacies,  the  sophisms  of  Unreal 
Middle,    are    not    less   frequent    than    those    of 

2.  Of  Unreal  3Iiddle  ,  .  ,.  ,»ri  /•  i       •      • 

unreal  universality.  When,  for  examj)le,  it  is 
argued  (as  was  done  by  ancient  philosophers)  that  the  magnet  is 
animated,  because  it  moves  another  body,  or  that  the  stars  are 
animated,  because  they  move  themselves; — here  there  is  assumed 
not  a  true,  but  merely  an  apparent,  reason ;  there  is,  consequently, 
no  real -mediation,  and  the  sop)hisrna  falsi  tnedii  is  committed. 
For,  in  these  cases,  the  conclusion  in  the  one  depends  on  the 
sumption,  —  If  a  body  moves  another  body,  it  is  animated,'  in 
the  other,  on  the  sumption,  —  If  a  body  moves  itself  it  is  a7ii- 
mated /  hut  an  the  antecedent  and  consequent  in  neither  of  these 
sumptions  are  really  connected  as  reason  and  consequent,  —  or  as 
cause   and  effect,  —  there   is,  therefore,  no  valid   inference  of  the 

conclusion.^     The  sojjhisma  non.  causce  ut  caxis<JB 
The  fallacies  of  Un-       \^  x\\w?>  an  hypothetical  syllogism  ;  but,  as  it  may 

real    itcaj'on    and    of        ,  .  •      n  i    ^i  •     x-  17  c  1 

,     „  .       ,.  be  categorically  enounced,  tins  fallacy  or  unreal 

Lnreal      Universality  °  _  \      ^  _  ''      , 

coincide  reason   will   coincide   w^th   the    categorical    fal- 

lacy of  unreal  universality.  Thus,  the  second 
example  above  alleged : 

If  Ihe  stars  move  thevisdvps,  they  are  animated ; 
But  the  stars  do  move  themselveg ; 

Thf-rr-fore,  the  stars  are  animated :  — 

is  thus  expressed  by  a  categorical  equivalent  — 

1  Knij;,  io<riit,  i  U'.    Anna.,  p.  422.  —  Ed.  2  Cf.  Krug,  Z.0^,  p^  423.  —  Ed. 
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All  bodies  that  wove  themselves  are  animated ; 
But  the  stars  move  themselves ; 
Therefore,  the  stars  are  animaled. 

In  the  one  case,  the  sumption  ostensibly  contains  the  subsumption 
and  conchision,  as  the  correlative  jtarts  of  a  causal  whole ;  in  the 
other,  as  the  correlative  parts,  of  an  extensive  whole,  or,  had  the 
categorical  syllogism  been  so  cast,  of  an  intensive  whole.  The  two 
genera  of  sophisms  may,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  be  considered  as 
one,  —  taking,  however,  in  their  particular  manifestation,  either  a 
categorical  or  an  liypothetical  form. 

I  may  notice  that  the  sophism  of  Unreal  Generality,  or  Unreal 

Reason,  is  hardly  more  daiigei'ous  in  its  positive 

i-iiihicy  ot    Unreal       than  in  its  negative  relation.     For  we  are  not 

Reason  as  dangerous       ^^^^^  disposed  lightly  to  assutue  as  absolutely 

in  its  negative  as  in  its  .  *  .  .  .  . 

positive  form.  Universal   what  is   universal  in   relation   to   our 

experience,  than  lightly  to  deny  as  real  what 
comes  as  an  exception  to  our  factitious  general  law.  Thus  it  is 
thiit  men  having  once  generalized  their  knowledge  into  a  compact 
system  of  hiws,  are  found  uniforndy  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  these.  They  not 
only  pronounce  the  laws  they  have  generalized  as  veritable  laws 
of  nature,  which,  hnply,  they  may  be,  but  they  pronounce  that 
there  are  no  higher  laws ;  so  that  all  which  does  not  at  once  find 
its  place  Avithin  their  systems,  they  scout,  without  examination,  as 
visionary  and  fictitious.  So  much  for  this  ground  of  fallacy  in  gen- 
eral ;  we  now  proceed  to  the  species. 

Now,  as  unreal  reasons  may  be  conceived  infinite  in  number,  the 

minor  species  of  this  class  of  sophisms  cannot 

pecies  of  t'>«^  la-       -^^    enumerated;    I    shall,   therefore,  only   take 

lacy  oi  Lnreal  Reason.  _  '  j 

notice  of  the  more  remnrkable,  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  greater  notoriety,  have  been  honored  with 
distinctive  appellations. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  the  Sophis7na  cum  hoc  {vel  post  hoc),  ergo 

propter  hoc.     This  fallacy  arises  when,  from  the 

(fs.)Sophhmacum  hoc       continirent  consecution  of  certain  phenomena  in 

[vel  post  hoc),  ergo  prop-  t  \  n     • 

i^rhoc.  ^"^  order  of  time,  we  infer  their  mutual  depend- 

ence as  cause  and  efl^ect.  When,  for  example, 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  general,  without  carefully  consulting 
the  augurs,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  suffered  a  defeat,  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  cause  of  the  disaster  was  the  unfavorable  character 
of  the  auspices.  In  like  manner,  to  this  sophism  belongs  the  con- 
clusion, so  long  prevalent  in  the  world,  that  the  appearance  of  a 

42 
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comet  was  the  liarbinger  of  famine,  pestilence  and  war.  In  fact, 
the  greater  number  of  tlie  liypotlieses  whicli  constitute  the  history 
of  pliysics  and  philosophy,  are  only  so  many  examples  of  this  fal- 
lacy. But  no  science  has  exhibited,  and  exhibits,  so  many  flagrant 
instances  of  the  sophism  cum  hoc,  err/o  j:)ropter  hoc,  as  that  of  med- 
icine ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  is 
peculiarly  obscure  in  physic,  physicians  have  only  been  the  bolder 
in  assuming  that  the  recoveries  which  followed  after  their  doses, 
were  nt)t  concomitants,  but  effects.  This  sophism  is,  in  practice,  of 
great  influence  and  very  frequent  occurrence;  it  is,  however,  in  the- 
ory, too  perspicuous  to  require  illustration. 
The  second  fallacy  is  that  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Ignavara- 
tio,  or  /Sopltisma  pigrian,  —  in  Greek,  dpyos  A.oyos.' 

(b)  I^nava  Ratio.  ^ni  ■        •  i-     i  •  •  i 

Ihe  excogitation  oi  this  argument  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Stoics,  by  whom  it  was  employed  as  subsidiary  to 
their  doctrine  of  fate.     "It  is  an  argument  by  which  a  man  endeav- 
ors to  vindicate  his  inactivity  in  some  particu- 

Example.  ,  i      •  i  i  •  ,-       i 

lar  relation,  by  the  necessity  or  the  conse- 
quence. It  is  an  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism,  and,  when  fully 
expressed,  is  as  follows  : 

Sumption If  I  ought  to  exert  myself  to  effect  a  certain  event,  this  event  either  must 

take  place  or  it  must  not ; 
Subsuiuption  .  ...  If  it  must  take  place,  my  exertion  is  superfluous;  if  it  must  not  take 

place,  my  exertion  is  of  no  avail ; 
Conclusion Therefore,  on  either  alternative,  my  exertion  is  useless."^ 

Cicero,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  book,  De  Fato,  thus  states  it: 

If  it  be  fated  that  you  recover  from  your  present  disease,  whether  you  call  in  a  doctor  or  not, 
you  will  recover ;  again,  if  it  be  fated  that  you  do  not  recover  from  your  present  dis- 
ease, whethei'  you  call  in  a  doctor  or  not,  you  will  not  recover ; 

But  one  or  other  of  the  contradictories  is  faied ; 

Therefore,  to  call  in  a  doctor  is  of  no  consequence. 

Others  have  enounced  the  sumption  in  various  forms,  for  ex- 
amjtlc  :  If  it  be  hnpos.'iible  but  that  you  recover  from  the  present 
disease.,  etc., —  or  —  If  it  be  true  that  you  loill  recover  from,  this 

disease,  —  or  —  If  it  be  decreed  by  God  that 
a  various   esigna-       ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^.^     ^  ^j^^^^  disease,  and  so  likewise 
tjous.  y         .  "^  _ 

in  diffeient  manners;  according  to  which  like- 
wise  the   question   itself  has  obtained  various  titles,  as  Argument 

1  8»?e  M'-nage   on  DinjreneH  I^aertiuf",  L.  ii.      GaB»enai,  Opera,  t.  i.  De  Log.  Orig.  et  Var.,  L 
p.  123.  —  Lii.    [Facciolati,  Acrorish,  v.  p.  te.      i.  c.  0,  p   51] 

2  Krug,  Logik,  i  117,  p.  424.  —  Ed. 
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De  Fato  — De  PossibiUbus  — De  Libero  Arbitrio  -De  Providen- 
tia — De  Divinis  Decretis — De  Futuris  Contingentibus — De  Phys- 
ica  ^roedeterminatione,  etc.  No  controvevsy  is  more  ancient, 
none  more  universal,  none  lias  more  keenly  agitated  the  miiuls  of 
men,  none  has  excited  a  greater  inlinence  upon  religion  and  morals; 
it  has  not  only  divided  schools,  but  nations,  and  has  so  modified 
not  only  their  opinittns,  but  tiieir  practice,  that  whilst  the  Turks,  as 
converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Fate,  take  not  the  slightest  precaution 
in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  who  admit 
the  contingency  of  second  causes,  carry  their  precautionary  policy 
to  an  o])i)osite  excess. 

The  common  doctrine,  that  this  argument  Is  an  invention  of  the 

Stoics,  and  a  ground  on  which  they  rested  their 
'^'  doctrine  of  the  physical  necessitation  of  human 

action,  is,  however,  erroneous,  if  we  may  accord  credit  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  relates,  m  the  Life  of  Zeno,  the 
foundei-  of  this  sect,  that  he  bestowed  a  sum  of  two  hundred  minse 
on  a  certain  dialectician,  from  whom  he  had  learned  seven  species  of 
the  argument  called  the  Aoyos  i^^pil^oiv.meteiis,  or  reaper, -which  differs 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  iynaoa  ratio}  For  how  this  so|)hism  is 
constructed,  and  with  what  intent,  I  find  recorded  in  the  commen 
tary  of  Ammonius  on  the  book  of  Aristotle  Ilept  'EpixTjueia';.-  Of 
the  same  character,  likewise,  is  the  argument  called  the  Aoyos  Kvpi- 
cu'ojv,  the  ratio  domina?is,  or  controlling  reason,  the  process  of  which 
Arrian  describes  under  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  se(;ond  book 
of  the  sayings  of  Epictetus.^  The  lazy  reason, — the  reaper,  —  and  the 
controlling  reason,  arc  t  ms  only  various  names  for  the  same  process. 
In  regard  to  the  vice  of  this  sophism,  "it  is  manifest  that  it  lies  in 

the  sumption,  in   which   the   disjunct  members 
Ti.c    vice   of   this       ^^.g  imperfectly   enounced.      It  ought   to    have 

sophism.  /  •     .  ' 

been  thus  conceived  :  It  1  ought  to  exert  my- 
self to  effect  a  certain  event,  which  I  cannot,  however,  of  myself 
effect,  this  event  must  either  take  place  from  other  causes,  or  it 
must  not  take  place  at  all.  It  is  only  under  such  a  condition  that 
my  exertion  can,  on  either  alternative,  be  useless,  and  not  if  the 
event  depend  wholly  or  in  part  for  its  accom))lishment  on  my  exer- 
tion itself,  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non."*    It  is  ])lain,  however,  that 

1  See  Laertius,  vii.  25.    The  observation  in      ered  from  Arrian,  but  not  the  nature  of  the 

the  text  is  from  Facciolati,  Acroasis,  v.  p.  57,      arfrumcnt  it.-elf.    It  is  also  mentioned,  thoufili 

ed.  1750.  —  Ed.  not  explained,  by  Lucian,  Vit.  Auct..  c-  22 

„  Plutarch,  Sympns.,  i.  1,  5.     GelHus,  N-  A.,  i.  2 

'-'F.  91b.  ed    Aid.  Venet.,  1546.  —  Ed.  _  '  ,,■     '.   ....  '  _        „^ 

'  Compare  I  aeciolafi,  Acroasis,  v.  p.  5< .  —  Ed. 

3  The  purpose  of  this  sophism  may  be  gath.         *  Krug,  Logik,  p  424.  —Ed. 
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the  refutation  of  this  sophism  does  not  nt  all  affect  the  doctrine  of 

necessity;  lor  this  doctrine,  except  in  its  very  jihsurdest  torin,  —  the 

J^atui/i  7\(rcicion,  —  makes  no  use  of  such  a  reasoning.  ^ 

''The  thii-il  fallacy  is  the  /Sophisma poli/zeteseos  ov  qucestionis  du- 

jifin's,  —  t/ie  soj)/usm  of  co)itmuo>/f)  questioning^ 

wliK-n  attempts,  Ironi  the  nni)ossiuihty  of  assiii'n- 

ing  the  limit  of  :x  relative  notion,  to  shc'W  by 

continued   interrogation   the  impossibility  of  its  determination  at 

all.     There  are  certain  notions  wliich  are  only  conceived  as  relative, 

—  as  proportional,  and  whose  li.iits  we  cannot,  therefore,  assign  by 

the  gradual  addition  or  detraction  of  one  determination.    But  there 

is  no  conseipience  in  the  propo.sition,  that,  if  a  notion  cannot  be 

determiried  in  this  manner,  it  is  incajiable  of  all  determination,  and, 

therefore,  absolutely  inconceivable  and  null."'     Such   is  the  Sorites, 

the  nature  of  which  I  have  already  explained  to 
it»  vanou8  desipna-       ^,^^^^      rp,^j^  reasoning,  as  applied  "to  various  ob- 

jects,  obtained    various   names,  as,  besides   tlie 
Sorites  or  Acervus,  we  liave  the  crescens,'^  —  the  <^aXa/cpds  or  calvus^ 

—  the  i-Trep^cTtKos,  sitpcrpositiis  or  siq^erlativus,*  —  the  vavxaC^v  or 
qviescens,  etc.,  etc.*  The  Sorites  is  well  defined  by  Ulpian,'"'  a  soph- 
ism in  which,  by  very  small  degrees,  the  disputant  is  brought  from 
the  evidently  true  to  the  evidently  false.  For  exatnple,  I  ask.  Does 
one  grain  of  corn  make  up  a  heap  of  grain  ?  My  ojiponent  answers,  — 
No.  I  then  go  on  askiirg  the  same  question  of  two,  thi-ee,  four,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum,  noi-  can  the  respondent  find  the  number  at  which 
the  grains  begin  to  constitute  a  heap.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
depart  from  the  answer,  —  that  a  thousand  grains  make  a  heap,  the 
interrogation  may  be  continued  downward  to  unity,  and  the  answerer 
be  unable  to  detcTinine  the  limit  where  the  grains  cease  to  make  up 
a  hea))  The  same  j)rocess  may  be  performed,  it  is  manifest,  upon 
all  the  notions  of  proportion,  in  space  and  time  and  degree,  both  in 
continuous  and  discrete  (piantity/ 

The  fourth  and  last  fidlacy  of  this  class  is  the  sopJdsnia  lietero- 
zetescos,  or  Hopldsni  of  counter-qucstioninfj^  and  as  applied  to  vari- 

1  Krofr,  /»jriit,  S  HT.  —  Ki>.  C  I.fgf,  177.  De  Verb  Signif.  "  Natiira  cavil- 

2  Wyilcubucli, /!'/ /'/»«.  IM  KraNutn.Yinfl.,      lationii*,  fiuam  Giu-ci  cruipeirrjy  apiiollaruut, 
p.  WJ;  Prrfcrpia  Phil.  Lii::  ,  p.  iii.  C.  9,  §  4.—  Ed.       lia'C  f.-t,  ut  al)  ca  ab  eviilouter  viTis  ]n:r  biev- 

•"•  l>iiig     I^i;i-t..   ii.    108.     Cf.   (iaH^ciidi.    De  JHsimas  mulalii)iit'.s  <Iisi)iilatio  ad  ea  qua;  evi- 

l^g    Orig  ,  c.  3.  —  Ki>.  dentur  falBa  sunt  perducatur."    Quoted   by 

*  Kpict«tuf<,  Di'$'ri.,  iii.  2,  2.  Ah  intcrpreled  Oa«8endi,  De  Ulrica;  Oriniue  et  Variftate,  L.  i. 

by  Oa«.«eiidi,    />-   L/^if.   Oni;-.  c.  ft.     IJut   (he  c.  8,  p.  41,  and    by  Mt-iiagc,  ^rf  i.fler«.,  ii.  108. 

true  reading;  in   probably  vnoiitriKoiis.    Hoc  —  Ki>. 

Sclj»eij(liscu«;r'8  note.  —  Eu.  '  Kruj;,  Logilcy  >,  117.  —  Ed. 

«  Cicero,  Aca/l.,  ii.  29.    Eplctetus,   DUurt.  «  [.See  Gajwendi,  Opera,  t.  i.    De  Log.  Orig. 

li.  18,  I'd.  —  Ed.  et  Var.  L.  i.  c.  C,  p  51.] 
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oils  objects,  it  obtained,  among  the  ancients,  the  names  of  the  Di- 

*         lemma,^  —  t/ie  (Joriiutits^-  —  the  Litigiosiis^  —  the 

(d)  SophUma  hetero-       ^^./^^Y^^,   3 _  ^/^g  MentieHS*  —  the  Fallens,'  —  the 

zftesfos.  ' 

„  Electra,^  —  the  ObvelatusJ  —  the  Heciprocus,^  — 

Its  various  names.  '  ■>  i  ■> 

the  Crocodilinus^  —  the  01^-19,^"  —  tJie  Inductio 
imperfecta ;^^  and  to  this  shouhl  also  be  referred  the  Ass  of  Buri- 

danus.'-     "  It   is  a  hypothetico-disjunctive    i-ea- 

Its  character.  .  ,  .    , 

soning,  whicli  rests  on  a  certain  suj)position,  and 
which,  through  a  reticence  of  this  supposition,  deduces  a  faUacious 
inference.  To  take,  for  an  example  of  this  fallacy,  tlie  Kcpartvos  or 
Cornuti'.s:  —  it  is  asked:  —  Have  you  cast  your  horns?  —  If  you 
answer,  I  have ;  it  is  rejoined.  Then  you  have  had  horns :  if  you 
answer,  I  have  not,  it  is  rejoined,  Then  you  have  them  still. '^ — To 
this  question,  an<l  to  the  inferences  from  it,  the  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion is  sui)posc<l, — A  certain  sul)ject  has  either  had  horns  or  lias 
them  still.  This  disjunction  is,  however,  only  correct  if  the  question 
is  concerning  a  subject  to  wliich  horns  previously  belonged.  If  I 
do  not  suppose  this,  the  disjunction  is  false;  it  must,  consequently, 
thus  run:  —  a  certain  subject  has  either  had  or  not  had  horns.  In 
the  latter  case  thev  could  not  of  course  be  cast.  The  alternative 
inferences  {then  you  have  had  thtm,  or  then  you  have  them  still) 
have  no  longer  ground  or  plausibility.'^     To  take  another  instance  in 

the  Litimosus  or  Heciprocu^.     Of  the   liistorv 

Wvi  Litigiofus.  .  ■ 

of  this  f'unous  dilemma  there  are  two  accounts, 
the  G'.eck  and  the  Roimtn.  Tlic  Roman  account  is  given  us  by 
Aulus  Gellius,'^  and  is  there  told  in  relation  to  an  action  between 

Protagoras,  the  prince  of  the  Sophists,  and 
The  case  of  Protag.       E^.-^ti^i.^s,  n  young  man,  his  disciple.     The  disci- 

oras  aiid  Euathlus.  ^       •  ^  '     _  _    ^ 

pie  had  covenanted  to  give  his  master  a  large 
sum  to  accomplish  him  as  a  legal  rhetorician;  the  one  half  of  the 
sum  was  paid  down,  and  the  other  was  to  be  paid  on  the  day  when 
Euathlus   should    plead    and  gain    his   first  cause.     But  Avhen  the 

1  Hertnogenes,  Dc  Invnt.,  L.  iv.,  and  Pro-  8  Aulus  Gellius,  J«.  A.,  L.  v.  c.  10, 11  —  Ed. 

?eg     ad    H'r7nos;niem.      See    Walz's    Rlulorts  9  Lucian,  /  c.     Quintilian,  Inst.  Oral.,  i.\Q 

Grnci,  vol-  iii.  p  167,  iv.  p.  14. —  Ed  5.     t'f  Menage,  Ad  Diog.  Laert.,  L.  ii   108.  - 

-  Seneca,  EpiH.,Ab.    Menage,  Ad  Diog   La-  Ed. 

<T«.,  I,  ii  108  —Ed.  10  Ammonius,  Ad  Arist.   Categ.,  f.  58.    Cf. 

•"Diog.  LacMt..  L.  ix.  23.    Aristotle,  PAys.,  Menage, /oc.  f(7.— Ed 

vi.  9.     Sn/di.  Elenrh.,  24.  —  Ed.  U  Cicero,  De  Inventions.  L.  i.  C  31.  —  Ed. 

4  Jlenago,  A'l  Diog.  Laert.,  L  ii.  108.   Cicero,  li  See  Denzinger.  Lngik,  5  571,  from  whom 

ylrn-/ ,  ii.  29.  —  Ed.  these  desigiiation.s  are  taken.     Reid's   Works, 

•"'Dog  Laert.,  ii  108.  — Ed.  p.  238.  —  En. 

Ii  Lueian,  Vit.  Aiirt.,  §  22.    Cf.  Menage,  ^rf  13  Diog.  Laert.,  vii  187.  — Ed. 

Diog.  Ijjert.,  L.  ii.  108.  —  Ed.  1-1  Krug,  Logik,  p.  425.  —  Ed. 

"  Menage,  ibid.  —  Ed.  1.5  L.  v.  c.  10. 
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scholai',  after  the  due  course  of  preparatory  instruction,  was  not  in> 
the  snine  luirry  to  commence  pleader  as  the  master*to  obtain  the 
remainder  of  his  fee,  Protagoras  brouglit  P^uatlihis  into  court,  and 
addressed  liis  opponent  in  the  following  reasoning  :  —  Learn,  most 
foolish  of  young  men,  that  however  matters  may  turn  up  (whether 
the  decision  to-day  be  in  your  favor  or  against  you),  pay  me  my 
demand  you  must.  For  if  tlie  judgment  be  against  you,  I  shall 
obtain  the  fee  by  decree  of  the  court,  and  if  in  your  favor,  I  shall 
obtain  it  in  terms  of  the  compact,  by  which  it  became  due  on  the 
very  day  you  gained  your  first  cause.  You  thus  must  fail,  either  by 
judgment  or  by  sti])ulation.  To  this  Euathlus  rejoined: — Most 
sapient  of  masters,  learn  from  your  own  argument,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  finding  of  the  court,  absolved  I  must  be  from  any  claim 
by  you.  F"or  if  the  decision  be  favorable,  I  pay  nothing  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judges,  but  if  unfavorable,  I  pay  nothing  in  virtue  of 
the  compact,  because,  though  pleading,  I  shall  not  have  gained  my 
cause.  The  judges,  says  Gellius,  unable  to  find  a  ratio  decidendi^ 
adjourned  the  case  to  an  indefinite  day,  and  ultimately  left  it  unde- 
termined.    I  find  a  parallel  story  told,  among  the  Greek  writers,  by 

Arsenius,  by  the  Scholiast  of  Hermogenes,  and 

Pnralk'l  cas-e  of  Co-         u       o    •  i       i       i?    ^u  i     ^      •    •  r^  /  t  ^ 

,  -r-  .  by   ouulas,'   oi    the    rhetoricum   C.orax  (anqlice 

rax  auu  Fieias.  j  ^  \       t/ 

Crow)  and  his  scholar  Tisias.  In  this  case,  the 
judges  got  off  by  delivering  a  joke  against  both  parties,  instead  of  a 
decision  in  favor  of  either.  We  have  here,  they  said,  the  plaguy 
ez^  of  a  plaguy  crow,  and  from  this  ciirumstance  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  Greek  proverb,  KaKov  KOftaKo^  Kanov  wov. 

Herewith  we  terminate  the  First  Great  Division  of  Pure  Logic, — 
Stoicheiology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements. 

I  [rrole;romena  to  Hermopcnes,  in  Walz's  313,314.  Quoted  by  Sigwart,  I.os'''t,  }  333,  p 
Jihdorts  Grari,  torn.  iv.  pp.  13,  14.  Arseiiii  211,  3d  edit.  Siiidas,  quoted  by  Schottus 
Violetum,  edit.    Walz,   Stuttgard,   1832,  pp.      Adagia  Greeeorum,  p.  450, 1012.] 


LECTURE    XXIV. 

PURE    LOGIC. 
PART     II. -METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION   I.  —  METHOD   IN   GENERAL. 

SECTION  II.  — METHOD  IN  SPECIAL,  OR  LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY 

I.  _  DOCTRINE   OF   DEFINITION. 

Gentlemen,  —  We  conchuled,  in  our  last  Lecture,  the  considera- 
tion of  Syllogisms,  viewed  as  Incorrect  or  False  ; 
e  10  0  ogy.  .^^  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Fallacies,  in  so 

far  as  the  fdlacy  lies  within  a  single  syllogism.  This,  however,  you 
will  notice,  does  not  exhaust  the  consideration  of  fallacy  in  general, 
for  there  are  various  species  of  false  reasoning  which  may  affect  a 
whole  train  of  syllogisms.  These  —  of  which  the  Petitio  Prin- 
cipii.,  the  Ignoratio  Elenchi^  the  Circulus,  and  the  Saltus  in  Con- 
cliidendo^  are  the  principal  —  will  be  appropriately  considered  in 
the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Doctiine  of  Probation  or 
Demonstration.  With  Fallacies  terminated  the  one  Grand  Division 
of  Pure  Logic,  —  the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  or  Stoicheiology, — 
and  I  o))en  the  other  Grand  Division,  —  the  Doctrine  of  Method,  or 
Methodology,  —  with  the  following  paragraph. 

^  LXXX,  A  Science  is  a  complement  of  cognitions,  having, 
in  point  of  Form,  the  chai-acter  of  Logical 

Par.  liXXX.  Method  ^  ]  '^ 

in  general.  Perfection  ;  in  point  of  Matter,  the  charac- 

ter of  Real  Truth. 

The  constituent  attributes  of  Logical  Perfection  are  the  Per- 
spicuitij,  the  Completeness,  the  Harmony,  of  Knowledge.  But 
the  Perspicuity,  Completeness,  and  Harmony  of  our  cognitions 
are,  for  the  human  mind,  possible  only  through  Method. 

Method  in  general  denotes  a  procedure  in  the  treatment  of 
an  object,  conducted  according  to  determinate  rules.     Method, 
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in  reference  to  Science,  tlenotos,  therefore,  llie  arrangement 
and  elaboration  of  cognitions,  according  to  definite  rules,  witli 
the  view  of  conferring  on  these  a  Logical  Perfection.  The 
Metho«ls  liy  whicli  we  proceed  in  the  treatment  of  the  objects 
of  our  knowledge  are  two  ;  or  rather  Method,  considered  in  its 
integrity,  consists  of  two  processes,  —  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

I.  The  Analytic  or  Regressive;  —  in  which,  departing  from 
the  individual  an<]  the  determined,  we  ascend  always  to  the 
more  and  more  general,  in  order  finally  to  attain  to  ultimate 
principles. 

II.  The  Synthetic  or  Progressive ;  —  in  which  we  depart 
from  princi|)les  or  universals,  and  from  these  descend  to  the 
determined  and  the  individual. 

Through  the  former  we  investigate  and  ascertain  the  reality 
of  the  several  objects  of  science;  through  the  latter  we  con- 
nect the  fragments  of  our  knowledge  into  the  unity  of  a  system. 

In   its  Stoicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  Logic  considers 

the  conditions  of  possible  thought ;  for  thcnght 

Exi)iication.  ^.^^^  ^^     j^^  exerted  under  the  general  laws  of 

I'o-!-ibilitv  and  Per-  ■  ^  t      •  ti       i     i     i     ht-  i  ii  i 

fection  of  Thought.  Identity,  Contradiction,  Jixcluded  Middle,  and 

Reason  and  Consequent;  and  through  the  gen- 
eral forms  of  Concepts,  Ju<lgments,  and  Reasonings.  These,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Elements  of  thought.  But  we 
may  consider  thought  not  merely  as  existing,  but  as  existing  well ; 
that  is,  we  may  consider  it  not  only  in  its  possibility,  but  in  its  per- 
fection ;  and  this  ])erfection,  in  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  form 
of  thinking,  is  as  much  the  object-matter  of  Logic  as  the  mere  pos- 
sibility  of  tiiinking.  Xow  that  part  of  Logic  which  is  conversant 
with  the  Pei-fection,  with  the  Weli-being  of  thought,  is  the  Doc- 
trine of  Method,  —  Methodology. 

Mt'thod  in  general  is  the  regulated  procedure  towards  a  certain 

end  ;  that  is,  a  process  governed  by  rules,  which 

-what''    "  *'^°*^™'       guide  us  by  the  shortest  way  straight  towards 

a  certain  point,  and  guard  us  against  devious 
aVjerrations.'     Now  the   en<]  of  thought  is  truth,  —  knowledge, — 

1  [On  Molhofl.  'Of'  Alex.  Aplirod.,  la  Anal.  ncKiu^^,   />  Consritntinnr  Ait:.<:  Dialertirri',  p.  43 

ftTor.,  f.  3h,  Aid.  1520.    AmmoiiiuK, //I  Proam.  el  siq.,  ed.  1554,  witli    relative  commentary. 

Pitrpht/rii,  f.  21h,  AI<L   1.5-1').      riiiloponus,   Tn  Timpler,  Sijxlima  Lnf^irm,  \j.  iv.   c.  viii.  p.  716 

An    Prmr  ,  f  4.     In   An.   Po$t.,  f.  94.     EiiBtra-  et  ffr/.     (j.  Dowriam.  Commfntarii  tn  P.  liatni 

tiu».  In  An.   Pott.  €'.  V>,  53*'.     See  alBo  Molin-  DioUcticam,  L  ii.  c.  17,  p.  472  tC  stq.    «)n  tlie 

SEUc   ZaUarella.   NuDnciun,    Thnpler,    Dow-  distinctiou   between  Method  and  Order,  see 

DBID.]     [Molinirus,  Logien.  L.  H.,  Dk  Mithoilo,  Lectures  on   Metaphysics^  lect.  vi.  p    68,  and 

p.  245  tt  snj.     Zat'Are'.la,    Oj>frn    T^^ini,    T)r.  note  —  Ed.] 
MeUiodu,  L.  i.  c.  2,  p.  134.    I'eter  John  Nun- 
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science,  —  expressions  which  may  here  be  considered  as  convertible. 

Science  may,  therctbi-e,  be  reirarded  as  the  pcr- 

Science,  —  what.  n       •  ■ 

lection  of  thought,  and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  perfection  the  Methodology  of  Logic  must  l)e  accommodated 
and  conducive.     But  Science,  that  is,  a  system  of  true  or  certain 
knowledge,  supposes  two  conditions.     Of  these,  the  first  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  knowing  sulyect,  and  supposes  that 

Its    perfection    For  ut-i  -i  ii  it-i 

maland  Material.  "^'^'''^  ^^  k"°^^'"   ^«   J^""^"    ^'^•'^'"ly  ''^"'^    flistmctly. 

completely,  and  in  connection.  The  second  has 
a  relation  to  the  objects  known,  and  supjioscs  that  what  is  known 
has  a  true  or  real  existence.  The  former  of  these  constitutes  the 
Formal  Perfection  of  science,  the  latter  is  the  Material. 

Now,  as  Logic   is    a    science   exclusively   conversant  about  the 

form   of  thought,  it    is    evident   that    of  these 

Logic  takes  into  ac  .  -.•■  n    ^i  .  i 

,,,,,.       ,       two    conditions,  —  of    these    two    elements,   ot 

count  only  the  tormal  .  ... 

perfection  oi  t^cience.        Science  or  perfect  thinking.  Logic  can  only  take 

into  account  the  formal  perfection,  which  may, 

therefore,  be   distinctively  denominated   the  logical  perfection    of 

thought.     Logical    Methodology  will,  therefore. 

Logical    Methodo!-         u       *u  •*•  p    xi  i  i  i 

o<r._wht  exposition    of   the    rules    and   ways   by 

which  we  attain  the  formal  or  logical  perfec- 
tion of  thought. 

But    Method,  considered    in    general,  —  considered    in   its   unre- 
stricted universality,  —  consists  of  two  processes. 
Method  in  genera)       correlative  and  complementary  of  each   other. 

consists    of  fvvo    cor-  * 

relative  and  compie-       For  it  proceeds  either  from   the  whole   to   the 

mcntary    processes,—  pai'tS,  Or    frOlU    the    partS   tO  the  wholc.       As  pro- 

Analysis  and  Synthe-       cccding  fVoiu  the  whole  to  the  parts,  that  is,  as 

resolving,  as  unloosing,  a  complex  totality  into 
its  constituent  elements,  it  is  Analytic;  as  proceeding  from  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  that  is,  as  recomposing  constituent  elements 
into  their  complex  totality,  it  is  Synthetic.  These  two  processes 
are  not,  in  strict  ])ropriety,  two  several  methods,  but  together  con- 
stitute only  a  single  method.  Each  alone  is  imperfect;—  each  is 
conditioned  or  consummated  by  the  other ;  and,  as  I  formerly  ob- 
served,^ Analysis  and  Synthesis  are  as  necessary  to  themselves  and 
to  the  life  of  science,  as  expiration  and  inspiration,  in  connection, 
are  necessary  to  each  other,  and  to  the  possibility  of  animal 
existence. 

It  is  here   proper  to  make   you   aware  of  the  confusion   which 
prevails  in   regard  to  the  application  of  the  terms  Analysis  and 


1  See  Lecturei  on  MttaphysicSy  p.  70.  —  Ed- 
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Sifnt/icsfs.^     It  is  manifost,  in  general,  from   the   meaning  of  the 

wonl.s,  that  the  term  anali/sis  can  only  be  applied 

Coiiflisionin  regard       to  the  separation  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  and 

to  the  application  of       ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^,^  smithesis  Can  only  be  applied  to 

the     term.*     Aualysis  •'  .  '  \     ^  c       r 

and  Synthesis.  ^^^  Collection  ot  parts  into  a  Avliole.      So  far, 

no    ambiguity  is   possible,  no  room    is  left  for 

abuse.     But  you  are  aware  that  there  arc  different  kinds  of  whole 

and  parts;    and  that  some  of  the  wholes,  like 

These  counter  pro-         ^,  ,     ,  c    r^  i  •  /nil         .^u 

,.  .   .         the  whole   of    Con;prehcnsion    (called   also  the 

cesses   as   applied    to  '  ^  _ 

the  counter  wholes  of      Metrrp/nj.ncal),   and    the    whole    of   Extension, 

Comprehension     and       (called  also  the  Logical)^  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 
Kxtension, correspond         ^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^.^. .   ^^  ^j,^^  ^^.,^.^^  j^^  j,^^  ^,^^  j^  .^ 
with  each  other.  ...  ,  ^      •  • 

is  necessarily  in  the  other  a  whole.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  the  counter  processes  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  as 
applied  to  these  counter  wholes  and  parts,  should  fall  into  one,  or 
correspond ;  inasmuch  as  each  in  the  one  quantity  should  be  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  itself  in  the  other.  Thus  Analysis,  as  applied 
to  Compix'hension,  is  the  reverse  process  of  Analysis  as  applied  to 
Extension,  but  a  corresponding  process  with  Synthesis ;  and  vice 
versa.  Xow,  shouhl  it  happen  that  the  existence  and  opposition  of 
the  two  quantities  are  not  considered, —  that  men,  viewing  the 
whole  of  Extension  or  the  whole  of  Comprehension,  each  to  the 
exclusi(m  o^  the  other,  must  define  Analysis  and  Synthesis  with 
reference  to  that  single  quantity  which  they  exclusively  take  into 
account;  —  on  this  supposition,  I  say,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  dif- 
ferent philosophers  regard  different  wholes  or 
Het.ce  the  terms  quantities,  wc  may  have  the  terms  analysis  and 
Analysis  and  Synthe-       ^y,,^/^,,.,,-.,   absolutely  uscd   by  different   i.hiloso- 

fie  used  in  a  contrary  •'  >i  ■j  i  ^ 

^„j^  pliers  in  a  contrary  or  reverse  sense.     And  this 

has  actually  happened.      The  ancients,  in  gen- 
eral, looking  alone  to  the  whole  of  Extension,  use  the  terms  analysis 

i  {'/.uharcWa.fJpern  Lngicn,  Librr  di  Rrgresau,  logicians  generally    the  reverse.]  —  [See  hi(. 

p|>  4y,489.     Sec  also, /(I   Anal    Pnxtfr. .  L.  ii.  Prarepia   Phil.   Loifi-cF.  V.  Ill    c    i.  j  3,  p.  84, 

text  81.  pp.  1212.  121.?.     Moliiiirus',  Lo^ira,  L  1781   —  "  Jlentem  suapto  ii.atura  .Synth'/tican-. 

il.  Appcmlix,  p  241  ft  ■("/..who  notices  that  Melliotlnm  setjui,  eaque  ad  univcrpales  ideas 

both  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  oidrr  may  perveiiire.  .       C'ontrarium  est  iter  Anc 

proceed  from  the  genera!  to  the  particulnr.  Iytic;c  Method],  rpiac  ab  miiversalibus  initium 

See  also,  to  the  sami;  cfrcct,  lli)frhiiucr,fi</'r  dncit  ct  ad  i^'culiaria  progroditur.  dividcnc!^ 

'Il'  Analysh  in   iI't   Pliilosnjiiiif,  p    41   it   hi/..  <jr;ncra  in  suas  Formas."'     ''(.'ontra  commu 

llalle,   ISIO.      (ja.'MJiuli.    Physira.   Scctio    iii.  nem  cen.sum  et  verborum  naturam,  .Synthct- 

Memb.  I'art.  L.  ix.  ffpera,  t.  ii  p.  460.    Vic-  icam  vocant   Methodum.  qua;  dividit,  Anj 

rorfiu  fi'tuf  natiirlif.hrTt  DarsUllung  ilir  Ln^ik,  lyticam  contra,  (jnae  componit."     I'racf    svb 

S  214.     Trefidcleiibur;.',  EUmmtrt  I,fi::irf.i  Aris-  Jin.     In  (lie  edition  of  the  Prnreptd  by  M-iasu 

i/'/'//V/^,  p.  89.    Troxler,  Lot';/t,  ii   p.  ICKt.  n  •*  Wyttenbach  is  tnade  to  say  prr'ci.'el.\  tli'!  ic 

Krva.  LoKik.  S  114.  p.  4<)0,  n.  ••,  and  f  120,  p  verse  of  what  he  lays  down  in  the  original 

431.     Wjltenbach  makes  Synthetic  method  edjtion.    See  Prcec.  Phil.  Log.,  ed.  Maass,  f 

I  ic.;,'reM  from  panicalars  touuiversale;  other  64.  — Ed.] 
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and  analt/tic  simply  to  denote  a  division  of  tlie  genus  into  species, 
—  of  the  species  into  individuals;  the  moderns,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  general,  looking  only  at  the  whole  of  Comin-ehension,  employ 
these  terms  to  express  a  resolution  of  the  individual  into  its  varions 
attributes/  But  though  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
ancients  and  moderns  holds  in  general,  still  it  is  exposed  to  sundry 
exceptions;  for,  in  both  periods,  there  are  philosophers  found  at  the 
same  game  of  cross-purposes  with  their  contemporaries  as  the  an- 
cients and  moderns  in  general  are  with  each  other.  This  difference, 
which  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  fully  observed  and  stated, 
is  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and  mistake.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
when  we  use  these  terms,  to  nse  them  not  in  exclusive  relation  to 
one  whole  more  than  to  another;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
care  that  we  guard  against  the  misapprehension  that  might  arise 
from  the  vague  and  one-sided  view  which  is  now  universally  preva- 
lent. So  much  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  analytic  and  synthetic^ 
v.-hich,  by  X\w  w;jy,  T  m.ay  notice,  are,  like  most  of  our  logical  terms, 
taken  from  Geometi'v.^ 

ft/ 

The   Synthetic  Method  is  likewise   called  the  Progressive ;  the 

Analytic   is   called   the  liegressive.     Now  it   is 

Tiie  Synthetic  Metii-       plain  that  this  application  of  the  terms  progres- 

od  lias  been  called  the  •    ^  i  •    „  •        i^  ^i  i  -^  t-* 

Sire  and  rem•ess^ ye  is  altosrether  arbitrary,     ror 

rro^jresifiive,    and    the  .  "^  ^  •' 

Analytic  the  Rejires-  ^'^  import  of  these  words  exprcsscs  a  relation 
rive.  These  de.«i{!;na-  to  a  Certain  jioiut  of  de|)arture,  —  vc  terminus  a 
tions  wholly  arbitrary,       ^^^o,  and  to  a  Certain  point  of  termination,  — a 

and  of  various  appli-  .  ,  i      ,•     i  i 

^.^jj^^jj  terminus  ad  quern;  and  it  tiiese  have  only  an 

arbitrary  existence,  the  correlative  words  will, 
consequently,  only  be  of  an  arbitrary  application.  But  it  is  mani- 
f^'st  that  the  point  of  departure,  —  the  point  fi-om  whicii  tlie  Pi-o- 
gressive  process  starts,  —  may  be  either  the  concrete  realities  of  our 
expei-ience,  —  the  principiata,  —  the  notiora  nobis;  or  the  abstract 
generalities  of  intelligence,  —  the  principia.,  —  the  notiora  natura. 
Each  of  these  has  an  equal  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point.  The  Analytic  process  is  chronologically  first  in  the  order  of 
knowledge,  and  we  may,  therefore,  reavsonably  call  it  the  progres- 
sive^ as  st.arting  from  the  jirimary  data  of  our  observation.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  Synthetic  process,  as  following  the  order  of  consti- 
tution, is  fiist  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  we  may,  therefore,  like- 
wise reasonably  call  it  the  progressive,  as  starting  from  the  ])rimary 
elem  iils  of  existence.     The  a])p]ication  of  these  terms  as  synonyms 

1  [See  Aristotle,  Physica,  L.  iv.  c.  3.    Tiinp-      Analysis  of  Geometry,  see  riotinus.  Ennead. 
ler,  Lo^ictr  Syxlnna,  L.  ii.  c.  i   qu.  11.  i>.  2iS  ]       iv.  L.  ix.  c.  5.     I'hilopouus,  In  An.   Poxt.,  f 
-'  See   above,   p    196,  i\.  4.  —  Ku.      [On  the      36a,Venet.  1534.1 
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ot  the  analytic  and  syntlietic  processes,  is,  as  wholly  arbitrary,  man- 
ifestly open  lo  contusion  ami  contradiction.  And  such  has  been 
the  case.  I  find  th-it  the  philosophers  are  as  mucli  at  cross-purposes 
in  tlieir  .ipplication  of  these  terms  to  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic 
processes,  as  in  the  application  of  analysis  and  synthesis  to  the  dif- 
ferent wholes. 

In  general,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  Synthesis 

has   been   called   the  Proyressive,  Analysis   the 

In  general,  Synthe-       Hegressive,  process ;    an   ajiplication    of   terms 

.i.   has   been   desig-       ^^.j^j^j^  ^^^^  probably  taken  its  rise  from  a  passa<re 

nati-d  the  Progressive,  .        »     •  i  , 

and  Analysis  the  Re-  ^^  Aristotle,  who  says  that  there  are  two  ways 
gressive  Process.  of  scientific  procedure,  —  the   one  from  princi- 

ples (ciTro  TOiv  apyuiv),  the  Other  to  principles  (ctti 
Ta.<i  apya<;).  From  this,  and  from  another  similar  passage  in  Plato,  (?) 
the  term  jo'Of/rettsive  has  been  applied  to  the  process  of  Comprehen- 
sive Synthesis  (prof/redieiuli  a  2yi'i'ict'pits  ad  lyrincijykita)^  the  tei'm 
r€(/rcssive,  to  the  process  of  Comprehensive  Analysis  [progrediendi 
a  2->f'i'icipiatis  ad  jjri/icijna.y 

So  much  for  the  general  relations  of  Method  to  thought,  and  the 
genei-al  constituents  of  Method  itself.     It  now 

Metliod  in  special  .  ■  ^  ^  i  •       i 

remains  to  consider  what  are  the  particular  aji- 
plications  of  Method,  by  which  Logic  accomplishes  the  Formal  Per- 
fection of  thouuhl.  In  doing  this,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  form;.] 
pertection  of  tliought  is  made  up  of  various  virtues,  Logic  must 
accommodate  itrs  method  to  the  acquisition  of  these  in  detail;  and 
that  the  various  processes  by  which  these  several  virtues  are  ac- 
quired, will,  in  their  union,  constitute  the  system  of  Logical  Method- 
ology.    On  this  I  will  give  you  a  paragraph. 

%  LXXXI.  The  Formal  Perfection  of  thought  is  made  up  of 
.^^^,    ,  the   three    virtues   or   characters:  —  1°,  Of 

Par.  LXXXI.    Logl-  ' 

cai  Methodology,- its  Clcartiess  /  2°,  Of  JJistiuct/itSfi,  involving 
Three  Parts.  Co7npktefiess  ;  an<\  3°,  OL' Ilarmoni/.     The 

character  of  Clearness  depends  i»rinci]»:dly  on  the  determination 
of  the' Comprehension  of  our  notions;  the  character  of  Di;> 
tinctness  depends  principally  on  tlie  develojjment  of  the  Exten- 
sion   of  our   notions;  and  the   character  of  Harmony,  on  the 

1 /liA.  A'i>  ,  i.2(4).    The  reference  to  Plato,  quoted  in  U.  Casaubon'K  note.    On  the  views 

whom  Aristotln  inotitionR  an  making  a  similar  of  Method  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Foe  Sclieib- 

distinction.  ik  |irnbabl,v  to  be  found  by  com-  ler  and  Downani.]    [Scheibler,  Opera  Logica, 

paring  two  hC|iuralc  pa><pageH  in  the  RepiMit:,  Pars,  iv.,  Tract.  SyUntf.,  c    •.i\'\\.,  De  MelkoiJo, 

B.  iv.  p.  AVt,  vi.  p.  tM.  —  Va>.     (Plato  is  said  tit.  7,  p  (XJ3     DowwiwnJ'nm.  m  P.  liami  Dirt- 

to   liave  taught  Analysix  to  L<:odama8  the  Ucticam,  L- ii.  c  17,  p.  482.  —  Ed.] 
Tbasian.  See  Laertius,  L.  iii.  24,  and  ProcliiB, 
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mutuiil  Concatenation  of  our  notions.  The  rules  by  which 
these  three  conditions  are  iiiltilh-d,  constitute  the  Three  Parts 
of  Logical  Metliodology.  Of  these,  the  first  constitutes  the 
Doctrine  of  T)<f  nition  ;  the  second,  the  Doctrine  of  Dimd on  ; 
and  the  third,  the  Doctrine  of  Probation^ 

"When  we  turn  attention  on  our  thoughts,  and  deal  with  them 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  constituted  into  a 

Explication  .         .„  ,     ,  ,.  i  r>  i  j 

scientinc  whole,  we  must  perioiin  a  tliree-iula 
operation.  We  must,  first  of  all,  consider  what  we  think,  that  is, 
what  is  comprehended  in  a  thought.  In  the  second  place,  we  must 
consider  how  many  things  we  think  of,  that  is,  to  how  many  objects 
the  thought  extends  or  reaches,  that  is,  how  many  are  conceived 
under  it.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  consider  why  we  think  so 
and  so,  and  not  in  any  other  manner,  in  other  words,  how  the 
thoughts  are  bound  together  as  reasons  and  consequents.  The  first 
consideration,  therefore,  regards  the  comprehension  ;  the  second,  tlie 
extension  ;  the  third,  the  concatenation  of  our  thoughts.  But  the 
comprehension  is  ascertained  by  definitions;  the  extension  by  divi- 
sions; and  the  concatenation  by  probations."^  We  j)roceed,  there- 
foie,  to  consider  these  Three  Parts  of  Logical  Methodology  in 
detail  ;  and  first,  of  Declar;ition  or  Definition,  in  regard  to  which  I 
give  the  following  paragrapli. 

\  LXXXII.  How  to  make  a  notion  Clear,  is  shown  by  the 

logical  doctrine  of  Declaration^  or  Dejini- 

Par  ixxxii.i.  The       Hqj^  \^  jjg  widcr  SBuse.     A  Declaration  (or 

Doctrine   cf   Declara-  -r\    n     •    •  •       •  •  -i  •  /-\ 

tion  or  Definition.  Definition  lu  its  Wider  sense)  is  a  Categori- 

cal Proposition,  consisting  of  two  clauses  or 
members,  viz.,  of  a  Subject  Defined  {memhrian  defnitum)  and 
of  the  Defining  Attributes  of  the  subject,  that  is,  those  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  things  {^nemhrum  definiens).  This 
latter  member  really  contains  the  Definition,  and  is  often  itself 
so  denominated.  Simple  notions,  as  containing  no  plurality  of 
attributes,  are  incapable  of  definition.^ 

1  Krug,  LogiA:,  5  121a.  —Ed.    [Ramus  was  fiS.  and  makes  four  special  lojfical  methods, 

tlie  first  to  introduce   Method  as  a  part  of  Division,    Definition.   Analysis,   Denionstra- 

Logic  under  Syllogistic  (see  his  DiaUctk.n,  L.  tion.      Eu.stachius    treats    of   Method   under 

ii  c  17),  and  the  Port  Royalists  (16621  made  Jud.sment,  and  Scheibler  under  Syllo-jistic] 

it  a  fourth  part  of  logic.     See   La  Lngique  oh  [Eustachius,  Summa  Philosophirr..  Lngim,  P.  ii. 

L-  Art  de  Penser,  Prem.  Dis.,  p.  26,  pp.  47,  50.  Tiact.  2.     De  Methodo,  p.  106,  ed.  Lupd.  Ba- 

tjuat.  Part.,  p  44.5  ft  ser/.  ed.  1775     Gassendj,  tav.,   1747       Fir.st  edition.   1609.      Scheiblei; 

in  his  Inslitiitio  Lnsrim,  has  Pars  iv..  D"  M'th-  Op.rn  Logira,  Pars  iv.  c.  xviii.  p.  595  et  seq.— 

oUo.     lie   died   in   l»i55;    his    Logic   appeared  Ed  ] 

posthumously   in  165S.     .John  of  Dama.'cus  2  Krug,  Loirj't,  §121*.  —  Ed. 

speaks  strongly  of  Method  in  his  Dialectic,  ch.  '   3  Krug,  Logik,  i  1211).  —  Ed. 
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The  terms  declaration  ninl  deJi)iition,  wliicli  arc  here  iisoil  ns  appli- 
cable lo  tlie  same  process,  express  it,   liowever, 
-r,    ,         ,,   ,  lu  dinerent  aspects,     i  lie  term  declaration  (dec- 

TlR-  terms    Ueclara-  '  ^ 

tion  and  Definition  laratio)  is  .1  w'ord  somewliat  vaguely  employed 
express  the  ^niue  pro-  jj^  English  ;  it  Is  here  used  strictly  in  its  proper 
ce<!.   lu  diflereiit   as-       ggnge    of  t/woicing   light    upon,  —  clearing   up. 

The  term  definition  {definitio)  is  employed  in  a 
moie  general,  and  in  a  more  special,  signitication.  Of  the  latter  we 
are  soon  to  spe.ik.  At  i)resent,  it  is  used  simply  in  the  meaning  of 
an  enclosing  within  litnits,  —  the  separating  a  thing  from  others. 
Were  the  term  declaration  not  of  so  vague  and  vacillating  a  sense, 
it  would  be  better  to  emj)loy  it  alone  in  the  more  general  accepta- 
tion, and  to  reserve  the  term  definition  for  the  special  signification. 

1  LXXXIII.  The  jtrocess  of  Definition   is  founded   on   the 

logical  relations  of  Subordination,   Cooixli- 

Par.  Lxxxui.  Defl-       nation,  and   Congruence.     To   this  end  we 

nition  in  its  stricter       discriminate  the  Constituent  characters  of  a 

sense,  —  whit. 

notion  into  the  Essential,  or  those  which 
belong  to  it  in  its  unrestricted  univei'sality,  and  into  the  Unes- 
sential, or  those  which  belong  to  some  only  of  its  species.  The 
Essential  are  again  disci'iminated  into  Original  and  Derivative, 
a  division  which  coincides  with  that  into  Internal  or  Propei', 
and  External.  In  givino:  the  sum  of  the  original  characters 
constituent  of  a  notion,  consists  its  Definition  in  the  stricter 
sense.  A, Definition  in  the  stricter  sense  must  consequently 
afl'ord  at  least  two,  ,iiid  properly  only  two,  original  characters, 
viz.,  that  <jf  the  Genus  immediately  superior  [genus  jifoximum), 
and  tliat  ot  the  Difference  by  which  it  is  itself  marked  out 
fr«»m  its  coordinates  as  a  distinct  species  {nota  specialis,  differ- 
entia specifica)} 

Declarations   (or  definitions  in   the  wider  sense)  obtain  various 

denominations,  accoi'ding  as  the  process  is  per- 

Explicaiion.  fortiied   in   different   manners  and   degrees.      A 

Variouii     iiiiinc«    of         tvi         ..-  iii  t'      i-      a-        /  /-^-x 

.     ,  Declaration  is  called  an  ys./7>ac«i^o?^  (eiewaca^io), 

Oec.'aiation.  _  '  ^  ^      -'  _  ' 

KxpiicafioD.  when  the  ]»redicate  or  defining  member  indeter- 

Kxpohiiion.  miuately  evolves  only  some   of  the  characters 

belonging  to  th<3  subject.    It  is  called  an  JCxposi- 

t'loi,  (e.rpftftilio),  when  the  evolution  of  a  notion  is  continued  through 


1  [Cf.  AriMofle.  r.7A"rn.  i.  0      Keckermanri,      ]i\>VM.K,r,.    Sclieibler,  ropzca,  c  30.    Kicliter, 
Syjttema  Logieo;  AJinut,  L  i.  c.  17.     Opera,t    i.      Logik,  p.  94.J 
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several  explications.     It  is  ciii'.ed  a   .Ocscrlplion  (descriptio)^  wIkmi 

the  sabirct  is  niiule  known  througli  a   nnniber 

Descriiifidii.  '''  .  tt       n        •      • 

Deiinition  iiiuptr  ^^  foncrutc  clviiactLTistics.     l^inally,  It  is  culled 

a  Definition  Proptr,  when,  as  I  liavc  said,  two 

of  the  essential  and  original  attributes  of  the  defined  subject  are 

given,  whereof  the  one  is  common  to  it  with  the  vaiious  species  of 

the  same  genus,  and  the  other  discriminates  it  from  these.' 

"  Deiinitions  are  distinguished  also  into  Vei'bal  or  Nominnl,  into 

Real,  and  into  Genetic  (definitiones  nominales, 

Deiiiiitioiis,  —  Nora-       recdes,  gsneticcp)^  i\CQ.ov(Y\nv[,  as  they  are  conver- 

jnal,  Ileal,  aud  Gene-  i.       -.^i    ^i  •  c      .,.  -^.-i    .\  x 

sant  With  tiie  meaning  or  a  term.  With  th.e  nature 
tic.  _  ... 

of  a  thing,  or  with  its  rise  or  jjroductiou.-  Nom- 
inal Diflriitions  are,  it  is  evident,  merely  explications.  They  are, 
thereti^e,  in  goueral  only  used  as  preliminary,  in  oi'der  to  prepare 
the  wav  Tor  mcn-e  -orfoct  dcdarations.  In  Real  Definitions  the 
tiling'  •i-j-iiheil.  is  '.'oiiiiuercd  as  ali'eady  there,  as  existing  (ov),  and 
the  notion,  therefore,  as  given,  precedes  the  definition.  They  arc 
thus  merely  analytic,  that  is,  nothing  is  given  explicitly  in  the  predi- 
cate or  defining  member,  which  is  not  contained  implicitly  in  the 
subject  or  nu'iiibcr  defined.  In  Gcnietic  Definitions  the  defined 
subject  is  considered  as  in  the  ])rogress  to  be,  as  becoming  -^lyvd^i.- 
vov;  the  notion,  therefore,  has  to  be  made,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
detihition,  which  is  consequently  synthetic,  that  is,  j)laces  in  tlie 
])redicate  or  defining  member  more  than  is  given  in  the  subject  or 
metnber  defined.  As  examples  of  these  three  species,  the  following 
tiireo  definitions  of  a  circle  may  suffice  :  —  1.  The  Nominal  Defini- 
lit.'H,  —  Tiie  woiil  circle  signifies  a  uniformly  cur\ed  line.  2.  The 
Real  Definition,  —  A  circle  is  a  line  returning  upon  itself,  of  which 
all  tiie  parts  are  equidistant  from  a  given  point.  3.  The  Genetic 
Definition,  —  A  circle  is  formed  when  we  draw  around,  and  always 
at  the  same  distance  from,  a  fixed  point,  a  movable  point  which 
leaves  its  trace,  until  the  termination  of  the  movement  coincides 
with  the  commencement.''  It  is  to  be  observed  that  only  those 
notions  can  be  genetically  defined,  which  relate  to  quantities  repre- 
sented in  time  and  space.  Mathematics  are  principally  conver- 
sant with  .-uch  notions, and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  mathematician 
usually  denominates  such  genetic  definitions  real  definitions,  while 
the  others  he  calls  without  distinction  noniinal  definitions^''* 
The  laws  of  Definition  are  given  in  the  following  paragraph. 


1  Cf.  Krug,  Losik.  {  122.  —  Ed  tion,  from  Wolf,  Philosophia  Rationalis,  i  191 

2  [Cf.   Reusch,    Systema   Lonicam,   §   309  et  — Ed. 

seq.]  4  Krug,  Labile.  §  122.     Aiim.  3,  pp.  443,  449i 

3  This  example  is  taken,  with  some  altera-  —  Ed. 
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%  LXXXIV.  A  definition  should  be  Adequate  {adequata), 
tliat  is,  tlie  suhjeit  lietined,  and  the  predi- 

Par.  liXXXIV.  Den-  t        1    i?     •  1  111  •        1        *  r  ^\ 

.   ,  cate  detininu,  sliould  be  equivalent  or  oi  the 

njtion,— its  Laws.  ^'  l 

sanu-  extension.  If  not,  the  sphere  of  the 
predicate  is  either  less  than  that  of  the  subject,  and  the  defini- 
tion Too  Narrow  {aiigufitior)^  or  greater,  and  the  definition 
Too  Wide  {httior). 

II.  It  should  not  define  bv  Xenalive  or  Divisive  attributes 
(iVe  sit  negaiis,  ne  fiat  per  disju/tcia). 

III.  It  should  not  be  Tautological,  —  what  is  contained  in 
the  defined,  should  not  be  repeated  in  the  defining  clause  (A'e 
sit  cir cuius  vel  diallelon  in  dejiniendo). 

IV.  It  should  be  Precise,  that  is,  contain  notliing  unessential, 
nothing  su))erfluous  (Definitio  ne  sitabwidana). 

V.  It  should  be  Perspicuou.s,  that  is,  couched  in  terras  intel- 
ligible, anil  not  figurative,  but  proper  and  compendious.^ 


The  First  of  these  rules:  —  That  the  definition  should  be   ade- 
quate, that  is,  that  the  dejiniem  and  dejinitum 

Fii8t  Kulc. 


\])  ica  ion.  should  be  of  the  same  extension,  i.s  too  i!-i»nif'est 


to  require  much  commentary.  .  Is  the  deiiuition 
too  wide?  —  then  more  is  declared  tiian  ought  to  be  declare  i  ;  ;s  it, 
too  narrow  y — then  less  is  declared  than  ought  to  be  declarod  ;  — 
:ind,  in  either  case,  the  definition  does  not  fully  accoin|»!i.sh  tiie  ei;d 
which  it  proposes.  To  avoid  this  defect  in  definition,  we  mu>t 
attend  to  two  conditions.  In  the  first  phicc,  that  attribute  shouM 
be  ffiven  which  the  thinLr  defiiicil  has  in  common  with  others  of  the 
same  class;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  attribute  should  be  given 
which  not  only  distinguishes  it  in  general  from  all  other  tilings,  but 
proximately  from  things  which  are  included  with  it  under  a  coui(i;on 
class.  This  is  expressed  by  Logicians  in  the  rule  —  JJtfinitio  con- 
litet  fjencre  prfxrimo  et  differentia  ultima,  —  Let  the  definition  consist 
of  the  nearest  genus  and  of  the  lowest  difference.  But  as  the  no- 
tion and  its  definition,  if  this  rule  be  obeyed,  are  necessarily  identical 
or  convertible  notions,  they  must  necessarily  have  the  same  extent ; 
con.sequently,  everything  to  which  the  definition  ajjplies,  an<l  noth- 
ing to  which  it  does  not  apply,  is  the  thing  defined.  Thus:  —  if 
the  definition,  Man  is  a  rational  animal^  be  adequate,  we  shall  be 
aVjle  to  say  — Knery  rational  animal  is  human:  — nothing  tchich  is 
not  a   rational  animal  is   human.     But  we    cannot   say  this,  for 

1  Cf.  Knijr,  Lngik,  ^  123.  —  Kn.  [Victorin,  Dffinitinnp.  Oprra,  p.  648  H  se<j.  Buffier,  Veri- 
Logik,  ^  228  ft  if q.  SiRWart,  Han</fcHcA  z«  ror-  uz  i/e  Cunsf i;uf nee,  ^  iH-ljl.  Ooclcniug,  Lexi- 
etungen  tU/rr  the    Logik,  i  371.     Uocthius,  De      con  Phitosophicum,  v,  D^finitio^  p.  600.] 
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though  tliis  may  be  true  of  tliis  earth,  we  can  conceive  in  otlier 
worlds  rational  animals  which  are  not  human.  The  ilefinition  is, 
therefore,  in  this  case  too  wide  ;  to  make  it  adequate,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  add  terrestrial  or  some  such  term  —  as,  3Ian  is  a  rational 
anvmal  of  this  earth.  Again,  were  we  to  deliiie  Man,  —  a  ration- 
ally acting  animal  of  this  earth,  —  the  definition  would  be  too 
naiTOW ;  for  it  would  be  false  to  say,  no  animal  of  this  earth  not 
acting  rationally  is  human,  for  not  only  children,  but  many  adult 
persons  would  be  excluded  by  this  definition,  which  is,  therefore,  too 
narrow.' 

The  Second  Rule  is,  —  That  the  definition  should  not  be  made  by 
negations,  or  disjunctions.  In  regard  to  the  fbr- 
mer,  —  negations,  —  that  we  should  dehne  a 
thing  by  what  it  \-3,,  and  not  by  what  it  is  not,  —  the  reason  of  the 
rule  ie  m;"nifc«t.  The  definition  should  be  an  affirmative  proposition, 
for  it,  ou^:bt  to  c/>)ntain  the  positive,  the  actual,  qualities  of  the  no- 
tion defined,  tliat  is,  the  qualities  which  belong  to  it,  and  which 
must  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  or  denied  of  it.  If  theie  are 
characters  which,  as  referred  to  the  subject,  afford  purely  negative 
judgmeiitJ  ;  —  this  is  a  proof  that  we  have  not  a  proper  com))rehen- 
sion  .if  t!u3  notion,  and  have  only  obtained  a  precursory  definition 
of  it,  enclosing  it  within  only  negative  boundaries.  For  a  definition 
wiiich  contains  only  negative  attributions,  affords  merely  an  empty 
uolion,  —  a.  noti'.m  which  is  to  be  called  a  nothing,'  for,  as  some 
think,  it  must  at  least  possess  one  positive  character,  and  its  defini- 
tion cannot,  therefore,  be  made  up  exclusively  of  negative  attri- 
butes. If,  however,  a  notion  stands  opposed  to  another  which  has 
rdready  been  declared  by  positive  characters,  it  may  be  defined  by 
negative  characters,  —  provided  always  that  the  genus  is  positively 
determined.  Thus  Cuvier  and  other  naturalists  define  a  certain  or- 
der of  aniui::ls  ))y  the  negation  of  a  spine  or  back-bone,  —  the  inver- 
tehrata  as  opposed  to  the  vertebrata ;  and  many  such  definitions 
o(;cur  in  Natural  History. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  definition  must  not  consist  of  divisive  or 
disjunctive  attributions.  The  end  of  a  definition  is  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge.  But  to  say  that  a  thing  is  this  or  that  or  the 
other,  affords  us  either  no  knowledge  at  all,  or  at  best  only  a  vague 
and  obscure  knowledge.  If  the  disjunction  be  contradictory,  its 
enunciation  is,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  zero;  for  to  s;iy  that  a  thing 
eitliLT  is  or  is  not  so  and  so,  is  to  tell  us  that  of  which  we  required 
no  assertion  to  assure  us.    But  a  definition  by  disparate  alternatives 


1  Cf.  Krug,  Lo^ik,  k  123.    Anm.  i  —  Ed. 
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is,  though  it  may  Mignely  circumscribe  a  notion,  only  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  prelusory  detinition,  and  as  the  mark  of  an  incipient  and 
yet  ini|iertect  knowledge.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  de- 
finitions by  divisive  attributes  with  propositions  expressive  of  a 
division. 

Tht.'  Tliird  liulo  is,  —  "The  definition  should  not  be  tautological ; 
that  is,  what  is  defined  should  not  be  defined  by 

^  „   "" .   "  ^!   ,         itself.     This   vice  is  called  defininq  in  a  circle. 

Detiiniig  in  a  circls.  ,  _  .  . 

This  rule  mav  be  violated  cither  immediatelv  or 
mediately.  The  definition,  —  Laic  is  a  lawful  command.^  —  is  an 
ex.unple  of  the  immediate  circle,  A  mediate  circle  requires,  at 
least,  two  correlative  definitions,  a  principal  and  a  subsidiary.  For 
example,  —  Laxo  is  the  expressed  wish  of  a  ruler.,  and  a  rider  is  one 
who  establishes  laws.  The  circle,  whether  immediate  or  mediate,  is 
inanite^t  or  occult  according  as  the  thing  defined  is  repeated  iii  tiie 
same  terms,  or  with  other  synonymous  words.  In  the  previoiis  ex- 
ample it  was  manifest.  .  In  the  following  it  is  concealed  :  —  Grati- 
tude is  a  virtue  of  acAnoioledgment,  —  Right  is  the  competence  to  do 
ornot  to  do.  Such  declarations  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  stiind 
as  prelusory  or  nominal  definitions.  Concealed  circular  definitions 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
mediate  or  remote  ;  for  we  are  very  apt  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  the  difference  of  ex[)ression,  and  fancy  that  we  have 
declared  a  notion  when  we  have  only  changed  the  language.  'We 
•>ught,  therefore,  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard  against,  this  besetting 
vice.  The  ancients  calle<l  the  circular  definition  also  bv  the  name 
of  Dialldon,  as  in  this  case  we  declar?  the  uefiiition  and  tire 
definitns  recijtrocaliy  hy  each  other  (hi  aAATjA.(uv)A  In  probatiori 
there  is  a  similar  vice  which  bears  the  same  names."  -  We  may,  I 
think,  call  them  by  the  homely  Engl i,sh  appellation  of  the  Seesaio. 
The  Fourth  Kule  is,  —  "That  the  definition  should  be  precise; 
that  is,  contain  nothing  unessential,  nothing  su- 
perfiuous.  Unessential  or  contmgent  attributes 
are  not  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  as  they  are  now  present,  now 
absent,  and  may  likewise  be  met  with  in  other  things  which  are  not 
compreliended  under  the  notion  to  be  defined,  they,  consequently, 
if  admitted  into  a  definition,  render  it  sometimes  too  wide,  some- 
times too  narrow.  The  well-known  Platonic  definition,  —  '■Man  is 
a  iwo-hxfffed  aninutl  without  ffatJifrs^  —  could,  as  containing  oidy 
unessential  cliaracters,  be  easily  refuted,  as  was  done  by  a  pluckeo 


1  fompare  Sextud  Erapiricug,   Vynh.  Hyp.,         2  KruR,  Logik,  S  123.    Anm.  3.  — Ed. 
i  109,  ii.  68.  —  Ed. 
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cock.^  And  when  a  definition  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  such  attri- 
butes, and  when,  in  consequence  of  their  intermixture  with  essen- 
tial characters,  the  definition  does  not  absolutely  fail,  still  there  is  a 
sin  cunuiiitted  against  logical  jjurity  or  precision,  in  assuming  into 
the  (k'ci.iration  qualities  such  as  do  not  determinately  designate  what 
is  detined.  On  the  same  i)rincii)lo,  all  derivative  characters  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  definition  ;  for  although  they  may  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  thing  defined,  still  they  overlay  the  declai'ation 
with  superfluous  accessoi'ies,  inasmuc+i  as  such  characters  do  not 
designate  the  original  essence  of  the  thing,  but  are  a  mere  conse- 
quence thereof.  This  fault  is  committed  in  the  following  defini- 
tion :  —  The  Circle  is  a  curved  line  returning  u^yon  itself^  the  jxcrtu 
of'  lohich  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  central  point.  Here 
]ii-ecision  is  violated,  though  the  definition  be  otherwise  correct.  For 
that  every  line  returning  ujjon  itself  is  curved,  and  that  the  point 
from  which  all  the  parts  of  the  line  are  equidistant  is  the  centi-;il 
point,  —  these  are  mere  consequences  of  the  returning  on  itself,  and 
(jf  the  equidistance.  Derivative  characters  are  thus  mixed  up  witli 
the  original,  and  the  definition,  therefore,  is  not  jirecise."  ^ 

The  Fifth  rule  is,  —  "That  the  definition  should  be  perspicuous, 
that  is,  couched  in  terms  intelligible,  not  figurn- 

Kil'tli  Kule.  .  mi  1    i>     •    •  i 

tive,  and  compenfhous.  Ihat  definitions  ought 
to  be  perspicuous,  is  self-evident.  For  why  do  we  declare  or  define 
at  all?     The  perspicuity  of  the  definition  depends,  in  the  first  place, 

on  the  intelligible  character  of  the  language,  and 
In  order  to  perspi-       x\n^  again  depends  on  the  employment  of  words 

ciiitv     in     Definition,  ■      ^i      •  •        j  t  •        'h      4.'  rr\\ 

in  then- received  or  ordinary  Signification.      Lhe 

1.  'I'lie  lanjifuage  must  _  . 

be  iuteiii-'ibie.  meaning  of  words,  both   separate  and  in   con- 

junction, is  already  determined  by  conventional 
usage  ;  when,  therefore,  we  hear  or  read  these,  we  naturally  asso- 
ciate with  them  their  ordinary  meaning.  Misconceptions  of  every 
kind  must,  therefore,  arise  from  a  deviation  from  the  accustomed 
usage;  and  though  the  definition,  in  the  sense  of  the  definer,  may 
be  correct,  still  false  conceptions  are  almost  inevitable  for  others. 
If  such  a  deviation  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mon meaning  attached  to  certain  words  not  corresponding  to  cer- 
tain notions,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  appended  a  comment 
or  nominal  definition,  by  whicli  we  shall  be  warned  that  such 
words  are  used  in  an  acceptation  wider  or  more  restricted  than  they 
obtain  in  ordinary  usage.  But,  in  the  second  place,  words  ought 
not  only  to  be  used  in  their  usual  signification,  —  that  signification, 

1  Diog.  Laert  ,  vi.  40.  —  Ed.  2  Krug,  Logik,  §  123.    Anm.  2.  —  Ed. 
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if  the  definition  be  perspicuous,  must  not  be  figurative  but  proper. 
Tropes  and  figures  are  logical   hieroglyphics,  and  themselves   re- 
quire a  declaration.     They  do  not  indicate  the 
2.  The  meaiiins  must       t|,i„g  j^gpH;  ly^^^  ^^jy  something  similar."  '    Such, 

be  not  tiu;iirative,  but  «  ,  i  i    i.     •    .  i  ,. 

lor   exam])le,   are   the    dennitions    we    have    or 
Logic  as   the  Phariis  Intellect//,^,  —  the    TJrjht- 
honse  of  the  Understanding ^  —  the  C>/nosi(ra  Yeritatis^  —  the  (}ij- 
nosiire   of    Truth,  —  the    Medicma  Mentis,  —  the  Phi/sic  of  the 
Mind,  etc- 

'•  However,   many    expressions,   originally    ineta{)horical  (such  as 

conception,  imagination,  comprehension,  rep>resentation,  etc.  etc.), 

have  by  usage  been  long  since  reduced   froiii  figurative  to  proper 

terms,  so  that  we  may  employ  these  in  definitions  without  scruple, 

—  nay  frequently  must,  as  tliere  are  no  others  to  be  I'bund. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  perspicuity  of  a  definition  de])ends  upon 

its  brevity.     A  long  definitif)n  is  not  only  bur- 

3     The    iletinitiou  ,  *  ,  '  i  i-i  •  "^        i 

.  ,     ,  .  ,.  thensome  to  the  memory,   but  likewise  to  the 

must   be   briel.  »  ' 

understanding,  which  ought  to  comprehend  it  at 
a  single  ji't.  Brevity  ought  not,  however,  to  be  ])urchased  at  the 
expense  of  perspicuity  or  completeness."'' 

"The  rules  hitherto  considered  proximately  relate  to  Definitions 

in  the  stricter  sense.     In  reference  to  the  other 

The  other  kinds  of       kinds  of  Declaration,  there  are  certain  modifica- 

ec.aiution.  tions  and  exceptions  admitted.    Tiiese  Dilucida- 

DilucidationsorEx-  .  -^,       ,.         . 

Uicatious.  tions  or  Explications,  as  tliey  make  no  pretence 

to  logical  perfection,  and  are  only  subsidiary  to 
the  discovery  of  more  perfect  definitions,  ai-e  not  to  be  very  rigidly 
dealt  with.  They  are  useful,  provided  they  contain  even  a  single 
true  character  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  apprehension  of 
others.  'J^hey  m::y,  therefore,  be  sometimes  too  wide,  sometimes  too 
narrow.     A  contingent  and  derivative  character  may  be  also  useful 

for  the  discovery  of  the  essential  and  original. 

«'ircularDeHiiitioii8.  -r-,  /-^-         i  -rv    />    •    •  ,     i  i 

Even  Circular  JJennitions  are  not  here  abso- 
lutely to  be  condemned,  if  thereby  the  language  is  rendered  simpler 

and   clearer.     Figurative   Expressions   are   like- 

i-iorjH.  .  "  •  1  1 

jMOjier,  inasmuch  as  such  expressions,  by  the 
analogies  they  suggest,  contriVjute  always  something  Uy  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  notir)U. 

"In  regard  to  Description.s,  these  must  be  adequate,  and  no  circle 

1  K rug,  La^/t,  J  123.    Anm.  4.— Kd.  2  See  above,  p.  26.  —  Ed. 

3  Krug,  xhiil.  —  Ed. 
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is  permittcHl  in  them.     But  they  need  not  be  so  precise  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no   derivative   or  contingent   characters. 

Descriptions.  _,  .      .     . 

r  or  descriptions  ouglit  to  enumerate  the  char- 
acters of  a  thing  as  fully  as  possible  ;  and,  consequently,  they  cannot 
be  so  brief  as  definitions.  They  cannot,  howevei*,  exceed  a  certain 
measure  in  point  of  length."' 

« 

"  Rrug,  Logik,  §  123.    Aura.  5.  —  Ed. 
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METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION    II.  — LOGICAL    METHODOLOGY. 
II. —  DOCTRINE   OF  DIVISION. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  Second  Chapter  of  Logical  Methodology, — 

the  Doctrine  of  Division,  —  the  doctrine  wliicli 

affords  us  the  lules  of  tliat  branch  of  Metliod, 

by  wliich  we  render  our  knowkMlge  more  distinct  and  exhaustive. 

I  shall  preface  the  subject  of  Logical  Division  by  some  observations 

on  Division  in  general. 

"Under  Division  (divisio,  Statpco-ts)  we  understand  in  general  the 
sundering  of  the   whole   into   its   ])arts.'      The 

Division  ID  general.  ,  .  ",  .    ,      .        ,..,,.  hi,  t    .  t    ^ 

object  which  is  divided  is  called  the  chvided 
tohole  (tottim  divisum),  and  this  whole  must  be  a  connected  many, 
—  a  connected  myltiplicity,  for  otherwise  no  division  would  be  pos- 
sible. The  divided  whole  must  comj)rise  at  least  one  chnrncter, 
affording  the  condition  of  a  certain  jiossible  splitting  of  the  object, 
or  through  wliich  a  certain  opposition  of  the  object  becomes  recog- 
nized ;  and  this  character  must  be  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
o})ject,  if  the  division  be  not  aindess  and  without  utility.  This 
jjoint  of  view,  from  which  alone  the  division  is  possible,  is  called 
the  principle  of  the  division  {principium  sive  fdndarnentum  divisi- 
oriis)  ;  and  the  parts  which,  by  the  distraction  of  the  whole,  come 
into  view,  are  called  the  divisive  members  {inembra  dividentia). 
When  a  whole  is  divirled  into  its  p.irts,  these  parts  may,  either  all 
or  some,  be  themselves  still  connected  multiplicities;  and  if  these 
are  again  divided,  there  residts  a  suhdimHion  (subdiv'sio),  the  sev- 
eral ])arts  of  which  are  called  the  sidjdivisive  ivemhers  {mendjra 
svhdividf-.rdia).  One  and  the  same  object  may,  likewise,  be  differ- 
ently divided  fi-om  different  points  of  view,  whereby  con  divisions 

'  (On  Division  and  ifn  varionf  kindc.  pei;  Ammoiiius,  De  Qiiinque  Vocibus,  f  6a,  Aid.  1546.] 
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{condivisiones)  arise,  which,  taken  together,  are  all  reciprocally 
coordinated.  If  a  division  has  only  two  members,  it  is  called  a 
dichotomy  {dichotomia)  ;  if  three,  a  trichotomy  (tHchotomia)  ;  if 
four,  a  tetrachotomy ;  if  many,  ^  polytoiny^  etc. 

"Division,  as  a  genus,  is  divided  into  two  species,  according  to 

the  different  kind  of  whole  which  it  sunders  into 

Division  of  two  spe-       p^rts.'     These  parts  are  either  contained  in  the 

cie..-rartition   aud       ^YxyxA^A  wholc,  or  they  are  contained  under  it. 

Logical  Division.  .... 

In  the  former  case  the  division  is  called  a  parti- 
tion {^p(irtitio^a.ivapi^\x.y](n<i)^^  in  the  latter,  it  is  named  a  logical  divi- 
sion."  Partition  hnds  an  application  only  Avhen  the  object  to  be 
divided  is  a  whole  compounded  of  parts,  —  consequently,  Avhere 
the  notion  of  the  object  is  a  complex  one ;  Logical  Division,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  its  application  only  where  the  notion  contains  a 
plurality  of  characters  under  it,  and  where,  consequently,  the  notion 
is  a  universal  one.  The  simple  notion  is  thus  the  limit  of  Parti- 
tion ;  and  the  individual  or  singular  is  thus  the  limit  of  Division. 

Partition  is  divided  into  a  physical  or  real,  when 
rartition either Reui       ^^^^     .^^.^^  ^^^  actually  be  separated  from   each 

or  Ideal.  '  j  i 

other;  and  into  a  metaphysical  or  ideal,  when 
the  parts  can  only  be  sundered  by  Abstraction.*  It  may  be  applied 
in  order  to  attain  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  Avhole,  or  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  parts.  In  the  former  case,  the  parts  are  given 
and  the  whole  is  sought;  in  the  latter,  the  whole  is  given  and  the 
parts  are  sought.  If  the  whole  be  given  and  the  parts  sought  out, 
the  object  is  first  of  nil  separated  into  its  proximate,  and,  thei'cafter, 
into  its  remoter  parts,  until  either  any  further  partition  is  impossible, 

1  [Oil  various  kinds  of  Wholes,  see  Cara-  By  Division,  triangle  is  distinguished,  1°, 

muel,    Rationalis  el  Realis   P/iilnsop/iia,  L.  iv.  Into  the  two  fpecies  of  rectilinear  and  curvi- 

sect.  iii.  disji.  iv.  p.  277,]  [and   above,  Lectures  linear.     2°,  Both  of  these  are  again  .'iubdi- 

on  Metaphysics,  p.  b07 ;    Lectures   on   Logic,  p.  vided  (A)   by  reference  to  the  side.*,  (B)  by 

142  _  |.-,p.-j  reference  to  the  angles.    By  reference  to  the 

^  'Airapi^HTierts  is  properly  a  rlietorical  Ki(!es,   triangles  are  divided    into    the   three 

term,  and   signifies  tlie  division   of  a  subject  sjccies  of  equilateral,  isosceles,  and  scalene, 

into  successive  ]\i:aiU.  fust,  semnd,  etc.     See  (The  dichotomic  division  would,  however,  be 

Hermogenes,  Ilepl  (Seaif.     Rhetures  GrcBci,  i.  p.  here  more  proper.)    By  lelereiicc  to  the  an- 

104,  ed.  Aid  —  Ki>.  g'es,  tliey  are  divided  into  the  tliree  species  of 

3  [See  Keckermann,  Systeyna  Logicer,  L.  i.  rectangular,  i  e.  triangle  which  has  one  of 
c  3.  0^.>Ta,  t.  i.  p.  607.  Drobisch,  Neue  Dar-  its  angles  right;  into  amblygon,  or  triangk- 
stellung  f/er  Logik,  ^  112.  Kriig,  Loif/X-,  §  124.  which  has  one  of  its  angles  obtuse;  and  into 
Anra.  2  ]  oxygon,   /.   e.    triangle   whicli    has   its   three 

4  By  rartition,  trinnsfe  may  be  distinguished,  angles  acute. 

1°,  Into  a  certain   portion   of  space  included  By  Delinilion,  (riaxir/e  is  distinguished  in'o 

within  certain  Iioundaries;  2'^  Into  sides  and  fii.'ino    of    three    sides,   equal    to    triangular 

angles;  .3°,  Into  two  triangles,  or  into  a  tra-  figure;    that   is,   into  fgtire,   tlie    pro.xiniate 

peziuin  and  a  triangle.    The  first  two  parti-  genus,  and  trilateral  or  three-sided,. t\ie  differ- 

tioi'.s  aie  iileal.  tliiy  cannot  be  actually  ac-  eiitial  quality.                • 
complished.     The  last  is  real,  it  may. 
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or  the  partition  lias  attained  its  end.  To  this  there  is,  however,  re- 
quired an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  object,  of  its  parts  proximate 
and  remote,  and  of  the  connection  of  these  parts  together,  as  con- 
stituting the  whole.  "We  must,  likewise,  take  heed  whether  the 
paitition  be  not  determined  from  some  particular  point  of  view,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  notions  of  more  proximate  and  more 
remote  may  be  very  vague  and  undetermined.  If  the  parts  be 
given,  and  from  them  the  whole  sought  out,  this  is  accomplished 
when  we  have  discovered  the  order,  —  the  arrangement,  of  the 
parts ;  and  this  again  is  discovered  when  the  principle  of  division 
is  discovered  ;  and  of  this  we  must  obtain  a  knowledge,  either  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  thing,  or  from  the  particular  end  we  have 
in  view.  If,  for  example,  a  multitude  of  books,  of  every  various 
kind,  are  arranged  into  the  whole  of  a  well-ordered  library,  —  in 
this  case  the  greater  or  lesser  similarity  of  subject  will  afford,  either 
exclusively  or  mainly,  the  principle  of  division.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, not  unfrequently,  that  the  parts  are  ordered  or  arranged 
according  to  dilferent  rules,  and  bv  them  connected  into  a  whole: 
ami,  in  this  case,  as  the  different  rules  of  the  arrangement  cannot 
together  and  at  once  accomplish  this,  it  is  proper  that  the  less 
important  arrangement  should  yield  to  the  more  important ;  as,  for 
exanijde,  in  the  ordering  of  a  library,  when,  besides  the  contents 
of  the  books,  we  take  into  account  their  language,  size,  antiquity, 
binding,  etc." ' 

I   now  proceed  to  Logical  Division,  on  which  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph  : 

^    LXXXV.    The   Distinctness   and    Completeness   of  our 
knowledge  is  obtained  by  that  logical  pro- 

Par.  LXXXV.    Loei-  i   •    i        •         ^  i        T^i  •     •     •  i  T     '    • 

,  ^,  ,  ,  "         cess    which    is    termed    JJimsion    (dimsio, 

oal  Division.  ^  ' 

Siatpco-is).  Division  supposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  to  be  given  through  a  foregone  process  of 
Definition  or  Declaration  ;  and  proposes  to  discover  the  parts 
of  this  whole  which  are  found  and  determined  not  by  the 
development  of  the  Comjirehension,  but  by  the  develo|)ment 
of  the  H\tension.  As  Logical  Definition,  therefore,  proposes 
to  render  the  characters  contained  in  an  object,  that  is,  the 
comprehension  of  a  reality  or  notion.  Clear ;  Logical  Division 
proposes  to  render  the  characters  contained  under  an  object, 
that  is,  the  extension  of  a  notion.  Distinct  and  Exhaustive. 
Division    is,  therefore,  the   evolution   of  the   extension    of  a 

1  Eeeer,  Logik,  H  134, 135,  p.  261—64.  —  Ed. 
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notion  :  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  disjunctive  proposition,  of 
which  tlie  notion  divided  constitutes  tlie  subject,  and  the 
notions  contained  under  it,  the  pre/licate.  It  is,  therefore, 
reguhited  by  tlie  law  which  governs  Disjunctive  Judgments, 
(the  Piinciple  of  Excluded  Middle),  although  it  is  usually 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  Copulative  Categorical  Judgment. 
The  rules  l)y  w  hidi  this  process  is  regulated  are  seven  : 

1°.  Every  Division  should  be  governed  by  some  principle, 
(Divisio  ne  careat  fundamento). 

2°,  Every  Division  should  be  governed  by  only  a  single 
principle. 

3*.  The  princi])le  of  Division  should  be  an  actual  and  essen- 
tial character  of  the  divided  notion,  and  the  division,  therefore, 
neither  complex  nor  without  a  purpose. 

4°.  No  dividing  member  of  the  predicate  must  by  itself 
exhaust  the  subject. 

5°.  The  dividing  members,  taken  together,  must  exhaust,  but 
only  exhaust,  the  subject. 

6°.  The  divisive  members  must  be  reciprocally  exclusive. 

7°.  The  divisions  must  proceed  continuously  from  immediate 
to  mediate  differences  (Divisio  ne  fiat  per  salturn). 

In  this  paragraj)h  are  contained,  first,  the  general  Principles  of 
Logical  Division,  and,  secondly,  the  Laws  by 
which  it  is  governed.  I  shall  now  illustrate 
these  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  that  "the  distinctness  and  complete- 
ness of  our  knowledge  is  obtained  by  that  logical  process  which  is 
termed  Division  [divisio,  Biaipeai?).  Division  supposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  to  be  given  through  a  foregone  process  of  defini- 
tion, and  i)roposes  to  discover  the  parts  of  this  whole  which  are 
found  and  determined  not  by  the  development  of  the  comprehen- 
sion, but  by  the  development  of  the  extension.  As  logical  defini- 
tion, therefore,  proposes  to  render  the  characters  contained  in  a 
notion,  that  is,  its  comprehension,  clear ;  logical  division  proposes 
to  render  the  characters  contained  under  an  object,  that  is,  the 
extension  of  a  notion,  distinct.  Division  is,  therefore,  the  evolution 
of  the  extension  of  a  notion,  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  disjunctive 
proposition,  of  which  the  notion  divided  constitutes  the  subject, 
and  the  notions  contained  under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therefore, 
regulated  by  the  law  which  governs  disjunctive  judgments  (the 
principle  of  excluded  middle),  although  it  be  usually  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  coi)ulative  categorical  judgment." 
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The  sjiocinl  virtue,  the  partieular  element,  of  perfect  thinking, 

wliieh   Division   enables   us   to  acquire,  is  Dis- 

EiHi  of  Division  is       tiiictiiess,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 

Distiiictiu'sji,  wliicli  in-  ,  .  i-   i       i  •  •   i  t 

voive.<  Completeness.  ^"'"^'^  ^^  cannot  accomplish  this  without  render- 
ing our  thinking  more  complete.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  secondary  and  collateral  result ;  for  the  problem 
which  division  proximately  and  princi])ally  proposes  to  solve  is, — 
to  aftbrd  us  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  extension  of  a  given 
notion,  through  a  c()in])k'te  or  exhaustive  series  of  subordinate  or 
coordinate  notions.  This  utility  of  Division,  in  rendering  our 
knowledge  more  complete,  is,  I  find,  stated  by  Aristotle,'  though 
It  has  been  overlooked  by  subsequent  logicians.  He  observes  that 
it  is  only  by  a  regular  division  that  we  can  ))e  assured  that  nothing 
has  been  omitted  in  the  definition  of  a  thins:. 

"As   it  is  by  means  of  division  that  we  discover  what  are  the 
characters    contained    under  the    noti(^»n    of   an 

As  many   kinds  of  .      /»    i 

Division  ,>o<>«ibie  as  objcct,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  as  many 
there  are  chnracters  kiuds  of  division  possible  as  there  are  charac- 
affordin^  a  Principle       ^^,.5  Contained  Under  the   notion  of  an   object, 

which  may  afford  the  principle  of  a  different 
division.  If  the  characters  which  afford  the  principle  of  a  division 
are  only  external  and  contingent,  there  is  a  division  in  the  wider 
sense;  if,  again,  they  are  internal  and  constant,  there  is  a  division 
in  the  stricter  sense;  if,  finally,  they  are  not  only  internal  but  also 
essential    and   original,  there  is  a  division   in   the   strictest   sense. 

Fi'om  the  very  conception  of  logical  division,  it 
A  universal  notion       jj^  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  ap])lied  where 

the     only     object     of  ,  i-^^i  ^•    ■  1     t    •    '  •  1  *• 

,     .    ,,....  the  obiect  to  be  dividcfl  is  a  universal  notion, 

Logjcal  Division.  -J  ' 

and  that  it  is  wholly  inap|)licable  to  an  individ- 
ual;  for  as  the  individual  contains  nothing  under  it,  consequently  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  an  ulterior  division.     The  general  problern  of 

which  division  affords  the  solution  is,  —  To  find 
oenoraJ  problem  oi       ^^j^^.  s„bordiiiaie  genera  and  species,  the  higher 

Divi»ion.  '■  .  .     '  ^, 

or  generic  notion  being  given.  The  higher 
notion  is  always  something  abstracted, — something  generalized 
from  the  lower  notions,  with  which  it  agrees,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains all  that  is  common  to  these  inferior  concepts,  and  from  which 
it  differs.  in:ismiu-h  as  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  determin- 
ing characters.  There  thus  subsi.sts  an  internal  connection  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  concepts,  and  there  is  thus  afforded  a  tran- 
sition from  the  sti])erior  notion  to  the  subordinate,  an<l,  conse- 
quently, an  evolution  of  the  lower  notions  from   the  higher.     In 

I  Anal.  Post.,  L  ii   c.  13. 
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order  to  discover  the  inferior  geneivi  nnd  species,  we  have  only  to 
discover  those  cliaracters  which  afford  the  proximate  detennina- 
tions,  by  wliirh  tiie  sphere  or  extension  of  the  hii^her  notion  is 
circumscribed.  But  to  iiiid  what  characters  aic  wanted  for  tlie 
thorough-going  determination  of  a  higlier  notion,  we  must  \>vv- 
viously  know  wliat  characters  the  liiglier  notion  actually  contains, 
and  tliis  knowh.'dge  is  only  attainable  by  an  analysis,  —  a  sundering 
of  the  higiier  notion  itself  In  doing  this,  the  several  characters 
must  be  separately  drawn  forth  and  considered  ;  and  in  regard  to 
each,  we  must  ascertain  how  far  it  must  still  be  left  undetermined, 
and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  opposite  determinations.  But  whether 
a  character  be  still  undetermined,  and  of  what  opposite  determina- 
tions it  is  capable,  —  on  these  points  it  is  impossible  to  decide  a 
priori,  but  only  a  posteriori,  through  a  knoAvledge  of  this  j^articular 
character  and  its  relations  to  other  notions.  And  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  is  rendered  easier  by  two  circumstances;  —  tlie  one, 
that  the  generic  notion  is  never  altogether  abstract,  but  always 
realized  and  held  fast  by  some  concrete  form  of  imagination;  —  the 
other,  tliat,  in  goiicr.!l,  v\'e  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  a  greater 
or  a  smaller  number  of  special  notions,  in  whi<-h  the  generic  notion 
is  comprehended',  and  these  are  able  to  lead  us  either  mediately  or 
immediately  to  other  subordinate  concepts. 

"But  the  determinations  or  constituent  characters  of  a  notion 
which  we  seek  out,  must  not  only  be  completely,  but  also  precisely, 
opposed.  Completely,  inasmuch  as  all  the  .species  subordinate  to 
the  notions  ought  to  be  discovered  ;  and  precisely,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  is  not  a  subordinate  species,  ought  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  notion  of  the  genus. 

"In  regard  to  the  completeness  of  the  opposition,  it  is  not,  liow- 
ever,  reqiiired  that  the  notion  should  be  determined  through  every 
possible  contradictory  opi)Osition ;  for  those  at  least  ought  to  be 
omitted,  concerning  wliose  existence  or  non-existence  the  notion 
itself  decides.  In  regard  to  the  opposition  itself'  it  is  not  required 
that  tlie  division  should  be  carried  through  by  contradictory  oppo^- 
sitions.  The  only  opposition  necessary  is  the  reciprocal  exclusion 
of  the  inferior  notions  into  which  the  higher  notion  is  divided."' 
In  a  mere  logical  relation,  indeed,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  thing  more  than  that  a  certain  character  either  does  or  does 
not  belong  to  it,  a  strictly  logical  division  can  only  consist  of  two 
contradictory  members,  for  example,  —  that  angles  are  either  riryht 
or  not  right,  —  that  men  are  either  white  or  not  white.  But  looking 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  known,  either  a  priori  or  a posteri- 

1  £sser,  Losik,  §  13G.  —  Ed. 
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ori,  tlie  division  may  be  not  only  dichotomous  bin  pulytoiiious,  as 
for  example,  —  angles  are  right,  or  acute,,  or  obtuse;  men  are  %ohite, 
or  blac.\\  or  copper-colored,  or  olioe-colored,  etc.  , 

We  now  come,  in  tlie   second   place,  to  the 

Rules  of  Loeical  Di-  ,  ^•    .     ^      ^   j?       t         •       it\--' 

rules  (lictatetl  lor  Looical  Division. 

vision.  _     ^     _ 

These  Rules  spring  either,  1°,  From  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Division;  or,  2°,  From  the  Relations  of  the  Dividing  Meni- 
bers  to  the  Divided  Whole;  or,  3°,  From  the  Relations  of  the 
several  Dividing  Members  to  each  other;  or,  4°,  From  the  relations 
of  the   Divisions  to  the  Subdivisions. 

The  lirst  of  these  heads  —  the  Principle   of  Division  —  compre- 
hends the  three  first  rules.     Of  tliese  the  first'is 

Those  sprinciiifr,    I.  tl'       •  t       ^  n-ii  ^^     t  •       •    i 

,    ,,  .    .  ,     ..      seli-evident, —  I  here    must    be   some    principle, 

troiu  the  1  iiucipn:  ol  '  ...  i  i      ' 

Division.   Fii-st  Rule.       some  reason,  for  every  division ;   for  otherwise 

tliere  would  be  no  division  determined,  no  divi- 
sion carried  into  effect. 

In  regard  to  the  second  rule,  —  That  every  division  should  have 
onlv  a  siiiirle  iirineiple,  —  tlie  propriety  of  this  is 

Second.  .     -     .  °       .  '  '       '  "^ 

likewise  sufficiently  apparent.  In  every  division 
we  should  depart  from  a  definite  thought,  which  has  reference  either 
to  the  notion  as  a  unity,  or  to  some  single  characK'r.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  do  not  do  this,  but  carry  on  tiie  process  by  different 
j)rinciples,  the  sei-ies  of  notions  in  whicli  the  division  is  realized  is 
not  orderly  and  liomogeneous,  but  iieterogeneous  and  perplexed. 
The  Tiiird   rule,  —  That  the  princi|)le  of  division    should    be   an 

actual    and  essential  character  of   the    divided 

Tliinl.  .  . 

notion,  —  2S  not  les-3  manifest.  "As  tlie  ground 
of  division  is  thrit  wiiieli  iirincipally  regolates  the  correctness  of  the 
whole  jirocess,  that  is,  the  comp]etene.s>?  and  opposition  of  the  divi- 
sion, —  it  follows  that  this  ground  w.v.'^X  be  of  notoriety  and  impor- 
tance, and  accommodated  to  the  end  for  tlie  sake  of  which  the 
division  is  instituted.  Those  characters  of  an  object  are  best 
adajited  for  a  division,  Avhose  own  determinations  exert  the  great- 
est influence  on  the  determinations  of  other  characteis,  and,  con- 
sequently, on  those  of  the  notion  itself;  but  such  are  manifestly  not 
the  external  and  contingent,  but  the  iiit<  riial  and  essential,  charac- 
ters, and,  of  these,  those  have  the  ])ix'eminence  through  whose  deter- 
mination the  greatei'  number  of  others  are  determined,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  from  which,  as  fund.imental  and  original  attributes, 
the  greater  number  of  tlie  others  are  derived.  The  choice  of  char- 
acter is,  however,  for  tlie  most  part,  regulated  by  s.-me  particular 
end;  so  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  external  and  contingent 
characters  may  obtain  a  preponderant  inn^ortance.     Such  ends  can- 
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not,  however,  be  cmiiiu'ratoi].  The  chnrncter  afforflinof  the  ])vinoiple 
of  division  must  likewise  be  caj»able  ot  being  elearly  :!Ik1  definitely 
brought  out;  for  unless  this  be  possible,  we  can  have  no  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  iH>ni[)leteness  and  contrast  of  the  (Ielei-niin:;tion 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  We  ought,  therefore,  always  to  select 
those  characters  for  principles  of  division,  which  are  capable  of  a 
clear  and  distinct  recognition."' 

The  second  part  of  the  laile,  —  That  the  division  be  not,  therefore, 
too  coin])lex,  and  without  a  purpose,  —  is  a  corollary  of  the  first. 
"  In  dividing,  we  may  go  on  to  infinity.  Ft)r  while,  as  was  formerly 
shown,  there  is,  in  the  series  of  higher  an<l  lower  notions,  no  one 
which  can  be  conceived  as  absolutely  the  low^'st ;  so  in  subdividing, 
there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  process.  In  like  manner,  tlie 
coordinations  may  be  extended  ad  infinitum.  For  ii.  is  impossible 
to  exhaust  all  the  possible  relations  of  notions,  and  each  of  these 
may  be  employed  as  the  princi[)le  of  a  new  division.  Thus  we  can 
divide  men  by  relation  to  their  age,  to  their  sex,  to  their  color,  to 
their  stature,  to  their  knowledge,  to  their  riches,  to  their  raii^,  to . 
their  manner  of  life,  to  their  education,  to  their  costume,  etc.,  etc. 
It  would,  however,  be  ridiculous,  and  render  the  divisions  wholly 
useless,  if  we  multiplied  them  in  this  fashion  without  en<h  We, 
therefore,  intentionally  restrict  them,  that  is,  we  make  them  com- 
paratively limited,  inasmuch  as  we  only  give  them  that  completeness 
which  is  conducive  to  a  certain  end.  In  this  manner,  divisions 
become  relatively  useful,  or  acquire  the  virtue  of  adaptation.  In 
the  selection  of  a  principle  of  division,  we  must  take  heed  whether 
it  be  fertile  and  pertinent.  A  ground  of  division  is  fertile,  when  it 
affor<ls  a  division  out  of  which  again  other  important  consequences 
may  be  drawn  ;  it  is  pertinent,  when  these  consequences  have  a 
proximate  relation  to  the  end,  on  account  of  which  we  were  origin 
nally  induced  to  develop  the  extension  of  a  concept.  A  principle 
of  division  ma j'',  therefore,  be  useful  with  one  intent,  and  useless 
with  another.  Soldiers,  for  example,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  cavcdrij  and  infantry,  as  this  distinction  has  an  important  influ- 
ence on  their  determination  as  soldiers.  But  in  considering  man  in 
general  and  his  relations,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  divide  men  into 
foot  anil  liomemen  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  division  would  be 
here  appropriate  according  to  principles  which  in  the  former  case 
would  have  been  absurd.  Seneca^  says  Avell,  — '  Quic(piid  in  majus 
crevit  focilius  agnoscitur,  si  discessit  in  partes;  quas  innumerabiles 
esse  et  parvas  non  oportet.     Idem  enim  vitii  habet  nimia,  quod  nulla 

1  Esser,  Logilc,  k  137.  —  Ed-  2  BpisU,  90. 
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divisio.  Simile  cont'uso  est,  quicquid  usque  in  pulvcreui  sectum 
est.'"' 

Uiuler  the  second  lie.id,  tliat  is,  ns  spi-inninu'  tVoiii  tlie  relations  of 

the   Dividing-  Members  to  the  Divided  Wholes, 

II.  From  the  rei«-       ^i,^^.,.^.    .j,.y   i„^.i„aed    the  foiiitli   and  fifth   laws. 

tioiis  of  tlu'   Diviiliiig  ,,41  •  i      1  •  •  ,  •    1      . 

\i>. .1  .^...1,.  Mi,.i,i        "As  the  notion  and  tlie  notions  into  which  it 

iloiubers  to  tlie  Uiviu- 

ed  wiioius.  Fourth.  i^  <livided  Stand  to  each  other  in  tlie  relation  of 
^  whole  and  pails,  and  as  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  |)ait,  the  fourth  rule  is  manifestly  neeessaiy,  viz..  That  no 
divi<ling  member  of  xlw  ]iredicate  must  by  itself  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject. When  this  occurs,  the  division  is  vicious,  or,  more  properly, 
theie  is  no  division.  Thus  the  division  ot  nicm  into  ratdonal  ani- 
mah  and  uncultivated  nations^  would  be  a  violation  of  this  law. 
''On  the  other  hand,  as  tlie  notions  into  which  a  notion  is  divided, 

stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  coiistitut- 
Filth. 

iiig    ])arts   to   a   constituted   whole,  and    as   the 

whole  is  only  the  sum  of  all  the  jtarts,  the  necessity  of  the  fifth  rule 
is  n^nifest,  —  That  the  dividing  members  of  the  jiredicate,  taken 
together,  must  exhaust  the  subject.  For  if  this  does  not  take  place, 
then  the  di\ision  of  the  j)rincipal  notion  has  been  only  ])artial  ami 
impcrlcct.  We  transgress  this  law,  in  the  first  place,  when  we  leave 
out  one  or  more  members  of  division  ;  as  for  example,  —  lite  actions 
of  men  are  either  good  or  had^  — for  to  these  we  should  have  added 
or  indiffertiut.  And  in  the  second  place,  we  transgress  it  when  we 
coordinate  a  sul)division  with  a  division;  as  for  example,  —  Philos- 
ophy is  either  theoretical  philosophi/  or  moral pyhiloaophy :  here  the 
proper  opposition  uouhi  iia\e  Ix-eii  theoretical  jMlosophi/ and  prac- 
tical jyhilosophi/.'''''  On  the  otliei-  hand,  the  dividing  members,  taken 
together,  must  not  do  more  than  exhaust  the  subject.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  whole  must  ajiply  to  every  one  of  its  ])arts,  but  this  con- 
dition is  not  fultilled  if  there  be  a  dividing  mendier  too  much,  that 
is,  it  there  Ijc  a  notion  brought  as  a  diviijiiig  member,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  stand  in  subordination  to  the  divided  whole.  F'or 
example.  —  Mathematical  fifptres  are  either  solids  or  surfaces  [or 
lines  or  poi/its].  Here  ihc  last  two  niciniM  is  (lines  and jyoints)  are 
redundant  and  erroneous,  for  lines  and  points,  though  the  elements 
of  ni.ithematical  figures,  arc  not  themselves  figures. 

Under  the  thinl  liead,  as  springing  from  the  relations  of  the  sev- 
eral Diviflini:  .Members  to  Each  Other,  there  is  a  single  law,  —  the 
sixth,  —  which  enjoins,  —  That  the  dividing  members  be  recipro- 
cally exclusive. 

1  Krug,  Logik,  j  120.     Aiim  4  —  Ed.  2  Esser,  Logik,  §  137.  —Ed. 
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"As  a  division  does  not  present  the  same  but  the  different  deti-r- 
niinations  of  a  sinsj^Ie  notif)ii    (for  otherwise  one 

III.  From  ilR-  rtiu-        .,,-,,1  the  saiiie  ('etemiinition  would  he  presented 

fions    of   tlie     several  ^      •       \    j.\        ^•     •  i-  i  ^i  ^• 

„     ,  twice),  the  (UVKhnii-  ineiuocrs  must  be  so  consti- 

DividiUK  Members  to  '  ^ 

Each  Other.   Sixth.  tuted  that  they  uro  not  mutually  coincident,  .so 

that  they*  either  in  whole  or  in  p.nl  contain 
each  other.  This  law  is  violated  when,  in  the  first  place,  a  subdi- 
vision is  ]daced  above  a  division,  a.s  —  J^hilosop/ii/  is  either  t/teoref- 
ictil  philosophij^  or  moral  ji/iilosophi/^  or  practical  philosophy  ;  here 
moral  philosopJiy  falls  into  p^xictical  pkilosojohy  as  a  subordin.ate 
))art ;  or  when,  in  the  second  place,  the  same  thing  is  divided  in 
different  points  of  view,  as,  —  Human  actions  are  either  necessary, 
or  free,  or  useful,  or  detrimental  ^  ^ 

Under  the  fourth  and  hiht  head,  as  arising  from  the  relations  of 
the  Divisions  to  the   Sidxiivisions,  there  is  con- 

IV.  From  the  reia-       tained  oiiC  law,  the  seventh,  which  prescribes,  — 

tioiis  of  the  Divisions         mv,    ^     ^i  ^•     •    •  i  ^-  i      r 

,  ,  ,.  .  .  ihat   the    divisions  proceed   continuously  irom 

to    the    Subdivisions.         ,  .  ... 

Seventh.  immediate  to  mediate   differences   {Divisio  ne 

fiat  p>er  saltum  vel  hiation). 
"  As  divisions  originate  in  the  character  of  a  notion,  ca])able  of 
an  opposite  determination,  receiving  this  determination,  and  as  the 
subdivisions  originate  in  these  opposite  determinations  being  them- 
selves again  capable  of  opj)Osite  determinations,  in  which  gradual 
descent  we  may  proceed  indefinitely  onwards,  —  from  this  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  divisions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  continuous,  that 
is,  the  notion  must  first  be  divided  into  its  pro.ximate,  and  then  into 
its  remoter  ])arts,  and  this  without  overleaping  any  one  part  ;  or  in 
other  words,  each  part  must  be  immediately  subordinated  to  its 
Avhole."^  Thus,  when  some  of  the  ancients  divided />A^7o.so/)/M/ into 
rational,  and  natural,  and  moral,  the  first  and  second  members  are 
merely  subdivisions  of  theoretical  philosophy,  to  which  moral  as 
practical  j)hilosophy  is  oj)posed.  Sometimes,  liowever,  such  a 
spring  —  such  a  saltus  —  is,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  allowed  ;  but 
this  only  under  the  express  condition,  that  tlie  omitted  members 
.".re  interpolated  in  thought.  Tims,  many  mathematicians  »ny,  angles 
are  either  riyht,  or  acute,  or  obtur.e,  although,  if  the  division  were 
continuous,  without  hiatus,  it  would  run,  angles  ore  either  right 
or  oblique;  and  the  oblique,  again,  either  acute  or  obtuse. 

1  Egser,  Logik,  §  137-  —  Ed.  2  Esser,  Logtk,  §  137.  —  Ed. 
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SECTION    1 1 .  —  L  O  G  I  C  A  L    METHODOLOGY. 
Ill  —  DOCTRINE   OF   PROBATION. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Third  Part  of  I*ure  Methodology,  that 

which  guides  us  to  the  third  character  or  virtue 
Probation.  r^    -n      r^  mm  •    i  •  i         /^i  ,  .•  o 

or  1  enect  1  hiiu<ing,  —  the  Concatenation  or 
Thought;  —  I  mean  Probation,  or  tiie  Leading  of  Proof.  I  com- 
mence with  the  following  paragraph. 

%   LXXXVI.    Wl;en   there  are  propositions  or  judgments 

which  are  not  intuitively  manifest,  and  the 

Par.  LXXXVI.  Pro.       ^,.^,^}^   of  wliich  is  not  admitted,  thcu  their 

bation, -its      Nature  ,  >•    ,       i         i 

and  Elements.  valuhtv  can   Only   l)e   e.staldished  wl)en  we 

evolve  it,  as  an  inference,  froui  one  or  more 
judgments  or  propositious.  This  i.s  called  J^rohation,  jRro/ntif/, 
or  the  Leading  of  Proof  {probatio^  argumentation  or  demon- 
stratio,  in  its  wider  sense).  A  Probation  is  thus  a  series  of 
thoughts,  in  which  a  pltii-ality  of  <lifferent  judgments  stand  to 
each  other,  in  respect  of  their  validity,  in  the  dcj)endence  of 
determining  and  determined,  or  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, III  every  Probation  there  are  thiee  things  to  be  dis- 
tinguisheil,  —  1°.  The  Judgment  to  ho  proved,  (thesis) ;  2°.  The 
Ground  or  Princi|ile  of  Proof,  (argumentum)  ;  and,  3°.  The 
Cogency  of  this  principle  to  necessitate  the  connection  of 
antecedents  and  consequents  (vis  demonstrationis  or  nervus 
probaiidi).  From  the  nature  of  Probation,  it  is  evident  that 
Probation  without  infereinte  is  im|)ossible  ;  and  that  the  Thesis 
to  be  proved  and  Principles  of  I'roof  stand  to  each  other  as 
conclusion  aud  premises,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  Proba- 
tion, tliere  is  a  ju  Igrnent  (the  thesis)  expressly  supposed, 
which,  in  the  Syllogism,  is  not,  at  least  necessarily,  the  case.^ 

I  F>wr,  J^sik,  S  138.    Cf.  Knit',  Lngik,  §  127.  —  Ed.     [Cf.  Richter,  Uber  den  Gegenstand  unci 
dm  Urrifang  cJtr  Logik,  j  82  et  lej.) 
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In  regard  to  the  terms  liere  employed,  it  is  to  be  noticed  tliat  the 

term  argumentation  {argumentatio)   is  :iji|)lied 

Explication.  not  oiily  to  a  reasoning  of  many  syllogisms,  but 

Terms  employed.         likowi.sc'  to  a  n-asoiiiiig  of  one.     The  term  argu- 

Argumentation.  -^    i-i  •  i 

Argument.  meut  {urgumentum)  m  like  manner  is  emi)loye<l 

not  only  for  the  ground  of  a  consecutive  reason- 
ing, but  for  the  middle  term  of  a  single  syllogism.     But  it  is,  more- 
over, vulgarly  employed  for  the  whole  process  of  argumentation.' 
The  term  de7nonstration   {dernonstratio)  is  used  in  a  looser  and 
in  a  stricter  signitication.     In  the  former  sense, 

Demonstration.  .      .  .       ,  ,       . 

It  IS  equivalent  to  probation.,  or  argumentation 
in  general;  in  the  latter,  to  necessary  p-obation,  or  argumentation 
from,  intuitive  principles. 

The  expression  leading  of  proof  xm^X^  perhaps,  be  translated  by 

the    term   deduction,  but  then    this   term    must 

Leading  of  Proof  of        i  n  ^         ^    ^-j.     ^  i-ii'ii-  * 

be  oi  such  a  latitude  as  to  include  induction,  to 
;  wo  sortf. 

Avhich  it  is  commonly  opposed  ;  for  Probation 
may  be  either  a  process  of  Deduction,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof 
out  of  one  higher  or  more  general  proposition,  or  a  process  of 
Induction,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof  out  of  a  plurality  of  lower 
or  less  general  judgments. 

To  prove,  is  to  evince  the  truth  of  a  proposition  not  ;idmitted  to 
be  true,  from  other  propositions  the  truth   of 

Probation  in  general.  ,  .    ,      .         ,  ,  i  ,•   i       ,        x  i 

which  IS  already  established.  In  every  jiroba- 
tion  there  are  three  things  to  be  distinguished:  —  1°.  The  Proposi- 
tion to  be  ])roved,  —  the  Thesis;  2°.  The  Grounds  or  Principle  of 
Proof,  —  the  Argument ;  and,  3°.  The  Degree  of  Cogency  with 
which  the  thesis  is  inferred  by  the  argumentum  or  argumcnta,  — 
the  vis  or  nervus  probandi.     All  probation  is  thus  syllogistic;  but 

all  syllogism  is  not  probative.  The  peculiarity 
How  di.tinguisi,ed       ^^  p.-obadon  Consists  in  this,  —  that  it  expressly 

from  Syllogism.  '  .  '  .   .  . 

su])poses  a  certain  given  pro]>osition,  a  certain 
thesis,  to  be  true  ;  to  the  establishment  of  this  proposition  the 
proof  is  relative;  this  proposition  constitutes  the  conclusion  of  the 
syllogism,  or  series  of  syllogisms,  of  which  the  probation  is  made 
up  ;  whereas,  in  the  mere  syllogistic  process,  this  supposition  is  not 

necessarily  involved.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
Whereon    depends       logical  value  of  a  probation   depends,  1°.  On  the 

the  logical  value  of  a  ,         ^    .  ...  on      r\ 

,  ,.  truth    of    its    itriucipies    or    nrjxumenta,    2  .    Un 

probation.  i  '  i~ 

their  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
thesis  or  proposition   to  be  proved,  and,  3°.    On  the   logical   for- 

1  See  above,  p.  196.  —  Ed. 
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mnlity  of  the  inference  of  tlie  thesis  from  its  argument:!.  No  proj)- 
osition  e:ui  be  for  another  the  [)rinciple  of  prootj  which  is  not  itself 
either  iiiiiiiediatcly  or  mediately  certain.  A  proposition  is  imme- 
diately certain,  or  evident  at  first  hand,  when,  by  the  very  nature 
of  thought,  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  be  true,  and  when  it,  tliere- 
fore,  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  proof  A  proposition  is  medi- 
ately cert.iin,  or  evident  at  second  hand,  when  it  is  not  at  once  and 
in  itself  thought  as  necessarily  true,  but  when  we  are  able  to  deduce 
it,  w  ith  a  consciousness  of  certainty,  from  a  proposition  which  is 
evident  at  lirst  liand.  Tlie  former  of  tliese  certainties  is  called  sdf- 
evident,  intuitii.'e,  original,  primary,  ultimate,  etc.,  and  the  latter, 
demonstrative,  derivative,  secondary,  etc. 

According  to  this  distinction,  the  Ground  or  Principle  of  Proof 
is  either  an   absolute   or  a  relative.     Absolute, 

ciound  of  Proof       when   it  is   an  intuitive;   relative,  when  it  is  a 

either      Absolute      or  -,  .  .    .  rm 

jj^i^jjy^  demonstrative   ])roposition.      I  hat   every  propo- 

sition must  ultimately  rest  on  some  intuitive 
truth,  on  some  judgment  at  first  hand,  is  manifest,  if  the  fact  of 
probation  itself  be  admitted  ;  ibr  otherwise  the  regress  would 
extend  to  infinity,  and  all  probation,  consequently,  be  impossible. 
Wlicn,  lor  example,  in  the  series  of  grounds  H,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B, 
there  is  no  nliimate  or  primary  A,  and  when,  consequently,  every  A 
is  only  relatively,  in  respect  of  the  consequent  series,  but  not  abso- 
lutely and  in  itselt^  first;  —  in  this  case,  no  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
])robation  is  possible,  for  there  always  remains  the  question  concern- 
ing a  still  higher  j)rinciple.  But  positively  to  show  that  such  pri- 
mary judgments  arc  actually  given,  is  an  exposition  which,  as 
j'urcly  meta])hysical,  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  Logic.^ 

To  tiie  general  fbi-m  of  a  system  of  Proof  belong  the  following 
distinctions  of  juopositions,  to  which  I  formerly 

DiBtinction  of  Troj)-  n      i     i  .j  i       i  •    i      r  •  n    ^ 

....  .    „       alhuled,-  and  which  1  may  again  recall  to  your 

ositions  in  rcsj^ct   of  '  •'      o 

tiie  p<-nerai  form  of  a       remembrance.     Propositions  are  either  Theoret- 

fygiciii  of  I'roof  irfii  y,-  Practical.    Practical,  when  they  enounce 

■n:«<,retkai     and       ^j^^  j^  ^,^j^.^^  j^  j^  possible  to  effcctuate  or 

I'ractical.  ''  ' 

pioduce  something;  Theoretical,  when  they  sim- 
ply enunciate  a  truth,  without  respect  to  the  way  in  which  this  may 
be  reali/X'd  or  produced."'     A  Theoretical  jiroposition,  if  a  primary 

or  intuitive  principle,  is  styled  an  Axiom.  Ex- 
"'""''  amplos   of   this   are   given   in    the   four    Funda- 

mental Laws  of  Lome,  and  in  the  mathematical  common  notions  — 

*  Compare  Efwer,  hogik,  n38  —  Kd  2  See  above,  p.  187.  —Ed. 

3  [FricH.  Syi-Uhi  'Itr  Logik,  §  73.] 
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The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part, — J/' equals  be  added  to  equals, 
the  wholes  are  equal,  etc.     A  Practical  proposition,  if  a  primary  or 

intuitive  principle,  is  styled  a  Postulate.     Thus 

Postulate.  ^,  ,  ,  .,.,.,.,. 

(jieoinetry  postulates  the  possibility  oi  drawing 
lines,  —  of  ))rodiicing  tiiOni  ad  infinitum,  of  describing  circles,  etc. 
A  Theoretical  proposition,  if  mediate  and  demonstrable,  is  called 
a  Theorem.     This  is  laid  down  as  a  Thesis,  — 

Theorem  it- 

as  a  judgment  to  be  proved,  —  and  is  proved 
from   intuitive  principles,  theoretical  and   practical.      A  Practical 

proposition,    if    mediate    and    demonstrable,   is 

Problem.  ^       '  . 

called  a  Problem.  In  the  probation,  the  Prob- 
lem itself  is  first  enounced ;  it  is  then  shown  in  the  solution  how 
that  wliich  is  required  is  to  l)e  done,  —  is  to  be  effected;  and, 
finally,  in  the  proof,  it  is  demonstrated  that  through  this  procedure 
the  solution  of  th(J  {troblcm  is  obtained.  For  examule,  in  the  geo- 
metrical i)robleni,  —  to  describe  an  equilateral  triangle  on  a  given 
straight  line,  —  there  this  problem  is  first  stated  ;  the  solution  then 
shows  that,  with  this  given  line  as  a  semi-diameter,  we  are  to 
describe  from  each  of  its  points  of  termination  a  circle;  the  two 
circles  will  intersect  each  othei-,  and  we  are  tlien,  from  the  point 
of  intersection,  to  draw  straight  lines  to  each  point  of  termination ; 
this  being  done,  the  proof  finally  demonstrates  that  these  circles 
must  intersect  each  other,  that  the  drawn  stiaight  lines  necessarily 
constitute  a  triangle,  and  that  this  triangle  is  necessarily  equilateral. 
Corollaries  or  Consectaries  are  propositions  which,  as  flowing 
immediately   as  collateral  results  of  others,  re- 

Corollaries.       Em-  •  ,  i>        x--  •  /  ttt 

quire  no  separate  proof     Ampeiremata  or  Jbm- 

peiremata.  ^  '  '  -' 

■pirical  Judgments  are  propositions,  the  validity 
of  which  reposes  upon   observation   and   experience.      Scholia   or 

Comments  are  propositions  which  serve  only  for 
^''^""^'  illustration.    Lemmata  or  Sumptions  are  propo- 

Lemmata.  .    .  .  ,  . 

sitions,  borrowed  either  from  a  different  part  of 
the  svstem  we  treat  of  or  from  sciences  other  than  that  in  which 

we  now  employ  them.     Finally,  Ili/potheses  are 

Hypotheses.  .   .        ^      '  J->       Jl 

propositions  of  two  different  significations,  tor, 
in  the  first  place,  the  name  is  .sometimes  given  to  the  arbitrary 
assumption  or  choice  of  one  out  of  various  means  of  accomplishing 
an  end ;  when,  for  exanij)le,  in  the  division  of  the  periphery  of  the 
circle,  we  select  the  division  into  360  degrees,  or  when,  in  Arith- 
metic, we  select  the  decadic  scheme  of  numeration.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  name  of  hypothesis  is  more  emphatically  given  to 
provisory  su))positions,  which  serve  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  so 
far  as  observed,  but  which  are  only  asserted  to  be  true,  if  ultimately 


2.  In  respect  of  tbeir 
Form. 
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confirmed  by  n  comjiletc  induction.     For  example,  the  supposition 
of  the  Copernican  sohir  system  in  Astronomy.' 

Now  these  various  kinds  of  propositions   are   mutually  concat- 
enated into  system  liv  the  Leadintr  of  Prool'  —  by  ProbiTtion. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  this  process  in  genei-al.     The  para- 
graph already  dictated  ct)ntains  a  summary  of  the  various  particu- 
lar ch.aracters  by  which  Probations  are  distinguished.     Before  con 
sidoring  these  in  detail,  I  shall  offer  some  preparatory  observations. 

"The   differences  of  Probations   are   dependent  partly  on   their 
Matter,  and  partly  on  the  Form  in  which  they 

The    ditfercnces   of  j 

„    ,    .  ^       ^       are  expressed. 

1  rouatioiis        depend  '■ 

partly  on  tiieir3iutter  "I"  respcct  of  the  formcf  ground  of  differ- 

«nd  partly  on  their  (lice,  —  the    Matter,  —  Probations    are    distin- 

'^°'""^'  guished  into  Pure  or  a  2jriori^  and  into  Empir- 

1.  In  respect  of  their  ical    Or    a   posteriori^   according    as    they    are 

Matter.      Probations  founded    on    princi])lcs   which    We   must  recog- 

are   Pure  uuj   Empir-  .  ... 

jg^  nize  as  true,  as  constitutnig  the  necessary  con- 

ditions of  all  experience,  or  Mhich  we  do 
recognize  as  true,  as  particular  results  given 
by  certain  applications  of  expcrieiu-e.  In  re- 
spect of  the  latter  ground  of  difference,  —  the  Foitii, —  Probations 
fdl  into  various  classes  according  to  the  difference  of  the  form 
itself,  which  is  either  an  External  or  an  Internal. 

"  In  relation  to  the  Internal  Form,  pvol)ations  arc;  divided   into 

Direct  or  Ostensive  and  into  Indirect  or   Apa- 

(a)  In  relation  to       gogical,  according  as  they  are   drawn   from  the 

the     Internal     Form,         ^j^j,,^  j^^^jf  ^^,  ^^,^^  j^^   oi^positc,  in    Other  WOrds, 
I^obations  are  Direct  ^'  •       •    \  n  i       • 

or  o^teu.ive  and  indi-       according  as  the  principles  of  probation  are  posi- 

rect  or  Apagogicai.  tive  or  are  negative."^    Under  the  same  relation 

Synthetic  or  Pro-       ^f  Internal  Form,  they  are  also  distinguished  by 

(rresnive  and  Analytic  „  .        .-,     •  ■>  p  ^  .>  • 

„  reference   to   their   order   of    ])rocedure,  —  this 

or  lM;gret>i-ive.  '  _  ' 

order  being  either  P]ssential  or  Accidental.  The 
essential  order  of  procedure  regards  the  nature  of  tlie  inference 
itself,  as  either  from  the  whole  to  the  part,  or  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole.  The  former  constitutes  Deductive  Probation,  the  latter 
Inductive,  "^riie  accidental  order  of  ])rocedure  regards  only  our 
]»)int  of  departure  in  considering  a  probation.  If"  commencing 
with  the  highest  principle,  we  de'scend  step  by  step  to  the  conclu- 
sion, the  j»rocess  is  Synthetic  or  Progressive;  here  the  conclusion  is 
evolved  out  of  the  [)rincii)le.     If,  again,  starting  from  the  conclu- 


1  Fries,  S,jMfm  fUr  Logik,  §  73.     Krug,  Logilc,  {§  67,  68.] 
>  EMer,  Logik.  i  141.  —  Ed. 
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sion,  wc  :;scencl  step  by  step  to  the  liighest  principle,  the  process 
is  Analytic  or  Regressive ;  here  the  principle  is  evolved  out  of  the 
conclusion. 

In    respect    to    the    External    Form,   Probations    are    Simple    or 
Monosyllogistic,    if    they    consist    of    a    single 

(6)  External   Form  .  ^,  .  t-.    i         n       •     •       •<.     ," 

Probations  are  Simple  I't'^souing,  Composite  or  Polysyllogistic  if  they 

and  Composite.  consist    of   a   ])lurality   of   reasonings.      Under 

Regular  iiud  irregu-  the  saiue   relation    of   external   form,   they   are 

ar.      eruc  aiic    m-  ^j^^  divided  into  Regular  and  Irregular,  into 

perfect.  °  ="  ' 

Perfect  and  Imperfect. 
Another  division  of  Probations  is  by  reference  to  their  Cogency, 
or  the  Degree  of  Certainty  with   which    their 

3.     According    to         .     „  ^      ^  r,  ,     ■  •  , 

their  degree  of  Co-       inference  IS   drawn.     But  their  cogency  is   of 
gency,  Probations  are       various  degrees,  and  this  either  objectively  con- 
Apodeictic  and  Proba-       sidcrcd,  that  is,  as  determined  by  the  conditions 

of  the  proof  itself,  or  subjectively  considered, 
that  is,  l)y  reference  to  those  on  whom  the  proof  is  calculated  to 
operate  conviction.  In  the  former,  or  objective  relation,  probations 
are  partly  Apodeictic,  or  Demonstrative  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
term,  —  when  the  certainty  they  necessitate  is  absolute  and  com- 
plete, that  is,  when  the  opposite  alternative  involves  a  contradic- 
tion ;  partly  Probable,  —  when  they  do  not  produce  an  invincible 
assurance,  but  when  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  pre- 
ponderates over  that  Avhich  is  opposed  to  it.  In  the  latter  or  sub- 
jective relation,  jirobations  are  either  Universally 
1.   *■   'i ''r  TT^-j*"        Valid,  when  thev  are  calculated  to  operate  con- 

Particularly  Valid.  _      _  '  ' 

viction  on  all  reasonable  minds,  or  Particularly 
Valid,  when  they  are  fitted  to  convince  only  certain  individuai 
minds. 

Par     Lxxxvii  ^  LXXXVII.  Probatious  are  divided  by 

Probations,  their  Di-       reference  to   their  Matter,  to  their  Form, 

and  to  their  Degree  of  Cogency. 

In  relation  to  their  Matter,  they  are  partly  Pwe  or  a  priori, 
partly  Empirical  or  a  posteriori. 

As  to  their  Form,  —  this  is  either  Internal  or  External.  In 
respect  to  their  Internal  Form,  they  are,  1°,  By  reference  to  the 
Manner  of  Inference,  Direct  or  Ostensive  {^eiKTLKai,  ostensivce), 
and  Indirect  ov  Apagogical  {probatimies  apagogicce  red'tctiones 
ad  abstirduni) ;  2°,  By  reference  to  their  Essential  or  Internal 
Order  of  Procedure,  they  are  either  Deductive  or  Inductive ; 
3°,  By  reference  to  their  Accidental  or  External  Order  of  Pro- 
cedure, they  are  partly  Synthetic  or  Progressive^  partly  Atia- 
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lytic  or  Reffvessive.  In  respect  to  their  External  Fonii,  tlicy 
are,  1°,  Simple  or  Monosylloyistic,  and  Composite  or  Poly  syllo- 
gistic ;  2°,  Perfect  and  Imperfect ;  3°,  Regular  and  Irregular. 
In  respeet  to  their  Degree  ot  Cogency,  they  are,  1°,  As 
objectively  considered,  either  Apodeictic  or  Dtmonstrative  in 
the  stricter  signification  of  the  term  (aTrdSci^'cts,  dcmonstrationes 
stride  dictcp),  or  Probable  (2)robationes  sensu  kitiori)  ;  2°,  As 
snhjectively  considered,  they  are  either  Universally  J^alid  (Kar 
aXijSeiav,  secundum  veritatem),  or  Particularly  Valid  {kut  dv- 
SpwTTov,  ad  hominem)} 

To  speak  now  of  these  distinctions  in  detail.     In  the  first  place, 
" Probations,"  we  have  said,  "in  relation  to  their 

Explication.  ,..,,.  _-,  .      .  , 

Probations  1  In  re-  i«<itter,  are  divided  into  Pure  or  a  prion.,  and 
sj)ect  of  their  Matter,  into  Empirical  or  a  posteriori.  Pnre  or  a  p)riori 
are  Pure  and  Emiiiri-       proofs  are  thosc  that  rest  on  principles   which, 

although  rising  into  consciousness  only  on  occa- 
sion of  some  external  or  internal  observation,  of  some  act  of  ex])e- 
rience,  are  still  native,  are  still  original,  contributions  of  the  mind 
itself"  and  a  contribution  without  which  no  act  of  experience 
becomes  possible.  Proofs  again  are  called  Empirical  or  a.  pos- 
teriori, if  they  rest  on  j)rinciples  which  are  exclusively  formed  from 
exjierience  or  observation,  and  whose  validity  is  cognizable  in  no 
other  way  than  that  of  ex])erience  or  observation.  Wlien  the  prin- 
ciples of  Probation  are  such  as  are  not  contingently  given  by  expe- 
rience, but  spontaneously  engendered  by  the  mind  itself,  these 
principles  are  always  characterized  by  the  qualities  of  necessity 
»id  universality;  consequently,  a  proof  supported  by  them  is  ele- 
vated altogether  above  the  possibility  of  doubt.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Principles  of  Probation  are  such  as  have  only  the 
guarantee  of  observation  and  experience  for  their  truth, —  (suppos- 
ing even  that  the  observation  be  c<jrrect  and  the  experience  stable 
and  constant),  —  these  principles,  and,  consequent!}',  the  probation 
founded  on  them,  can  ]>retend  neither  to  necessity  noi-  universality; 
seeing  that  what  produces  the  observation  or  experience  has  only  a 
relation  to  individual  objects,  and  is  only  competent  to  inform  us 
of  what  now  is,  but  not  of  what  always  is,  of  what  necessarily  must 
be.  Although,  however,  these  empirical  ))rinciples  are  impressed 
with  the  character  neither  of  necessity  nor  of  universality,  they 
play  a  very  important   part  in   the   theatre   of   human   thought."^ 


I  Cf.  Knig,  Lnnik,  SS  12^^,  129,  130.  1.31.  1.32.     Essor,  Lnaik,  §  139.  —  Ed.     [Cf.  Degerando. 
Vtt  Slgnts,  t.  Iv.  ch.  7,  p  234  ]  2  Eeser,  Logik,  ^  140.-  Ed. 
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This  flistinction  of  Proofs,  by  reference  to  the  matter  of  our  knowl- 

eflge,  is  one,  indeed,  which  Logic  does  not  take 
This  distinction  of      j,jJq   account.      Logic,  in  fact,  considers  every 

Probations  not  taken         .    „  r,  '~  ,   r.  i       . 

,,    ,  inference  ot  a  consequent  trotn  an  antecedent  as 

into  account  by  Logic.  i 

an  inference  a  2:>riori^  supposing  even  tliat  the 
antecedents  themselves  are  only  of  an  em])irical  character.  Thus 
we  may  say,  that,  from  the  general  relations  of  distance  found  to 
hold  between  the  planets,  Kant  and  Olbers  proved  a  priori  that 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  a  planetary  body  must  exist,  before 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  were  actually  discovered.*  Here, 
however,  tl'.jj  a  priori  principle  is  in  reality  only  an  empirical  rule, 
—  only  a  'jfcneralization  from  experience.  But  with  the  manner 
in  which  these  empirical  rules — (Bacon  would  call  them  axi- 
oms)—  are  tliemselves  discovered  or  evolved  —  with  this.  Pure 
Locric  has  no  concern.  This  will  fall  to  be  considered  in  Modified 
Logic,  when  we  treat  of  the  concrete  Doctrine  of  Induction  and 
Analogy. 

In   the   second   place,  "in   respect  of  their  Form,  and   that  the 

Internal,  Probations  are,  as  we  said,  first  of  all, 
2.  In  respect  of  tiieir       divided  into  Direct  or  Ostensive,  and  into  Indi- 

Form,  —  (a)        Direct  ^  .  •      i         a  j?   •      -nw        >.  r\ 

,  -   ,.     .  rect  or  Apaoooical.     A  proof  is  Direct  or  Os- 

aiid  Indirect.  i     o    »  i 

tensive,  when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis 
through  positive  principles,  that  is,  immediately  ;  it  is  Indirect  or 
Apagogical,  when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis  through  the  false- 
hood of  its  opposite,  that  is,  mediately.  The  indirect  is  specially 
called  the  apagogical  {argumentatio  apagogica  sive  deductio  ad 
impossibile),  because  it  shows  that  something  cannot  be  admitted, 
since,  if  admitted,  consequences  would  necessarily  follow  impossible 
or  absurd.  Tlie  Indirect  or  Apagogical  mode  of  proof  is  estab- 
lished on  the  principle,  that  that  must  be  con- 
nncipeo  n  irec  ceded  to  be  true  whose  contradictory  opposite 
contains  within  itself  a  contradiction.  This 
principle  manifestly  rests  on  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  and  on 
the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  ;  for  what  involves  a  contradiction 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think,  and  if  a  character  must  be  denied 
of  an  object,  —  and  that  it  must  be  so  denied  the  probation  has  to 
show,  —  then  the  contradictory  opposite  of  that  character  is  of 
necessity  to  be  affirmed  of  that  object.  The  Direct  mode  of  proba- 
tion lias  undoubtedly  this  advantage  over  the  Indirect,  —  that  it  not 
only  furnishes  the  sought-for  truth,  but  also  truly  develops  its  neces- 
sary connection  with  its  ultimate  principles;  whereas  the  Indirect 
demonstrates  only  the  repugnance  of  some  proposition  with  certain 

1  See  Kant's  Vorlesungen  Met  Pkysische  Geographie,  1802;    Werke,  vi.  p.  449-  —  Ed. 
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truths,  without,  however,  j»ositively  evincing  the  truth  of  its  oppo- 
site, and  tliereby  obtaining  for  it  a  full  and  satisfactory  recognition. 
It  is,  therefore,  usually  employed  only  to  constrain  a  troublesome 
opponent  to  silence,  by  a  disjjlay  of  the  absurdities  which  are 
implied  in,  and  which  would  flow  out  of,  his  assertiojis.  Never- 
theless, the  intlirect  [)robation  establishes  the  |)roj)osition  to  be 
proved  not  less  certainly  than  the  direct;  nay,  it  still  more  pre- 
cisely excludes  the  supposition  of  the  opposite  alternative,  and, 
consequenily,  afloiils  an  intenser  consciousness  of  necessity.  We 
ought,  however,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  })aralogism8  to 
which  it  is  i)eculiarly  exposed,  by  taking  care — 1°,  That  the  oppo- 
sites  are  contradictory  and  not  contrary;  and  2°,  That  an  absurdity 
really  is,  and  not  merely  appears  to  be.     The  diflbrences  of  Aj^a- 

gogical  Probations  correspond    to    the    different 
Differences  of  indi-       kinds  of  propositions  wliich  may  be  indirectly 

pect     or     Apagogical  ,  ,  ,      ,  .*,.., 

Probations  demonstrated  ;    and  these  are,  m   their  widest 

generality,  either  Categorical,  or  Hypothetical, 
or  Disjunctive.  Is  the  thesis  a  categorical  proposition  ?  Its  con- 
tratliclory  opposite  is  supposed,  and  troni  this  counter  projjosition 
conclusions  are  deduced,  until  we  obtain  one  of  so  absurd  a  charac- 
ter, that  we.  are  able  to  argue  back  to  the  falsehood  of  the  original 
pro|>osition  itself.  Again,  is  the  thesis  an  hypotheti(!al  judgment? 
The  contradictory  o}tposite  of  the  consequent  is  assumed,  and  the 
same  process  to  the  same  end  is  performed  as  in  the  case  of  a  cate- 
gorical pioposition.  Finally,  is  the  thesis  a  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion ?  In  that  case,  if  its  membra  disjuncta  are  contradictorily 
ojjposed,  we  cannot,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  prove  it  false  as  a 
whole  ;  all  that  we  can  do  being  to  show  that  one  of  these  disjunct 
memlters  cannot  be  aflirmed  of  the  subject,  ti'om  which  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  the  other  must." ' 

Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  in  the  second  place,  in 
respect  of  their  Essential  or  Internal  Order  of 

))      e  uc  ne    an         procedure, either  Deductive  or  Inductive,  accord- 

Inductivc  ...  „ 

ing  as  the  thesis  is  proved  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing descending  from  generals  to  i)articulars  and  individuals,  or  by  a 
pi'ocess  of  reasoning  ascending  from  individuals  and  particulars  to 
generals.  (Jn  this  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything,  as  the 
rules  which  govern  the  formal  inference  in  these  processes  have 
V>een  already  stated  in  the  Doctrine  of  Syllogisms  ;  and  the  consid- 
eration of  Induction,  as  modified  by  the  general  conditions  of  the 
matter  to  wliich  it  is  ;i]>plied,  can  only  be  treated  of  when,  in  the 
sequel,  we  come  to  Mo<lified  or  Concrete  Methodology. 

I  Esser,  Logit,  i  142.  —  Ed. 
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"Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probntions  are,  however,  in  the  tliird 

place,  in  respect  of  their  External  or  Accidental 

(0    Synthetic    and       ^^.^^^  ^^  procedure.  Synthetic  or  Progressive, 

Analytic.  '  '       •'  ... 

and  Analytic  or  Regressive.  A  probation  is 
called  synthetic  or  progressive,  when  the  conclusion  is  evolved  out 
of  the  principles, — analytic  or  regressive,  \iher\  the  principles  are 
evolved  out  of  llie  conclusion.  In  the  former  case,  the  probation 
goes  from  the  subject  to  the  predicate;  ill  the  latter  case,  from  the 
predicate  to  the  subject.  Where  the  probation  is  complex, —  if 
synthetic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  syllogisni  is  the  subsunip- 
tion  of  that  following;  if  analytic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
sylloo-ism  is  the  sumption  of  that  following.  In  respect  of  certainty, 
both  j)rocedures  are  equal,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  combination  of  these  two  modes  of  proof 
is  highly  expedient.  But  the  Analytic  Procedure  is  often  compe- 
tent where  the  Synthetic  is  not;  whereas  the  Synthetic  is  never 
possible  where  the  Analytic  is  not,  and  this  is  never  possible  where 
we  have  not  a  requisite  stock  of  pro|>ositions  already  verified. 
When  the  Probation  is  partly  analytic,  partly  synthetic,  it  is  called 
Mixed."' 

If  LXXXVIII.    The  Formal   Legitimacy  of  a  Probation  is 
determined  by  the  following  rules. 
■l!^^^Z\^    Tn<riti^noJ  I"?  Noth  1  u g  Is  to  bc  bcggcd,  boiTO wcd.  Or 

Formal      Ijcgitimacy  "  c?  oo       '  ' 

of  a  Probation,  -  its       stolcu  ;  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  )>resupposed 

as  proved,  which  itself  requires  a  demon- 
stration. The  violation  of  this  rule  affords  the  vice  called 
the  Petitio  prlncipii,  or  Fallacia  qucesiti  medii  (to  iv  dpxo 
alTeiarSai),' 

2°,  No  pro])osition  is  to  be  employed  as  a  principle  of  proof, 
the  truth  of  which  is  only  to  be  evinced  as  a  consequence  of 
the  ])roposition  which  it  is  employed  to  prove.  The  violation 
of  this  rule  is  the  vice  called  var^pov  Trporepov. 

3°,  No  circular  probation  is  to  be  made  ;  that  is,  the  propo- 
sition which  we  propose  to  prove  must  not  be  used  as  a  princi- 
ple for  its  own  probation.  The  violation  of  this  rule  is  called 
the    Orbis   vel  circulus  in  demonstrando,  —  diallelus,  —  6  8t' 

1  Esser,  Logi<:,  §  142.  —  Ed  quod  initio  fuit  propositum  et  in  disquisi- 

'i  [On  error  of  this  term,  see  Pacius,  Com-  tioiiem  vocatum."    Ibid.  ii.  24.  — Ed.] 

menlariuit  in  Org  ]  [In  Ajial.  Prior  ii.  16.    "  Non 

est  petitio  rris  apxns,  id  est,  principii,  vel  3  See  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrh.  Hijp.,  i.  169. 

fv  rf  apxv,  id  est,  in  principio;   sed  rov  ev  ii.  68.    Laertius,  L.  ix.  H  88.  89.     [Cf.  Faccio- 

"■PXV   TrpoKfifxtvov,  id  est,  ejus   problcmatis.  lati,  Acroasi.t,  v.  p.  69  it  seq.] 
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4°,  Xo  leap,  no  hiatus,  must  be  made ;  that  is,  the  syllogisms 
of  whic'li  the  probation  is  made  up  must  stand  in  immediate  or 
continuous  connection.  From  the  transgression  of  this  rule 
results  the  vice  called  the  Saltus  vel  Hiatus  in  demonstrando. 

5**,  The  scope  of  the  probation  is  not  to  be  changed ;  that  is, 
nothing  is  to  be  proved  other  than  what  it  was  proposed  to 
prove.  The  violation  of  this  rule  gives  the  Ileterozetesis,  Igno- 
ratio  vel  J/utatio  elen'chi,  and  the  Transitus  in  aliud genus  vel 
a  genere  ad  genus,  —  /x.£Ta/5ao-i?  cis  aAA.o  yivos} 

In  this  paragrajih,  I  have  given,  as  different  rules,  those  canons 
which  are  opposed  to  vices  not  absolutely  iden- 

These  rules   reduci-d  .      ,  i       i  •    i     i  i       •        i     T/r.  i 

j^  ^^.^  ticai,  and  winch  have  obtained  different  denom- 

inations. But  you  must  observe,  that  the  first 
three  rules  are  all  manifestly  only  various  modifications  —  only 
special  cases,  —  of  one  general  law.  To  this  law,  likewise,  the 
fourth  rule  may  with  perfect  jiropiiety  be  reduced,  foi-  the  saltus  or 
hiatus  ill  prohaudo  is,  in  fact,  no  less  the  assumption  of  a  proposi- 
tion as  a  principle  of  probation  which  itself  requires  proof,  than 
either  the^;e#?7jo^jn'«ci^ii,  the  hysteron  proteron^  or  the  circulus  in 
probaiido.  These  five  laws,  therefore,  and  the  correspondent  vices, 
may  all  be  reduced  to  two;  ono  of  which  regards  the  means,  —  the 
princi)>les  of  proof;  the  other  the  end, — the  proposition  to  be 
proved.  The  former  of  these  laws  prescribes,  —  That  no  pro))ositioii 
be  employed  as  a  principle  of  probation  which  stands  itself  in  want 
of  proof;  the  latter,  —  That  nothing  else  be  proved  than  the  propo- 
sition for  whose  proof  the  probation  was  instituted.  You  tnay, 
therefore,  add  to  the  last  paragraph  the  following  supplement: 

^  LXXXTX.  These  rules  of  the  logicians  may,  however,  all 

be  reduced  to  two. 
Par.       Lxxxix  \o^  That  no  proposition  be  employed  as 

Bulcs     of    Probation  -i->   •        •     i  /^   ii      i        •  i  ■    i  ,       • 

reduced  to  two.  ^  Principle  of  Probation    which  stands  it- 

self in  need  of  proof 
2°,  That   nothing  else  be  proved   than   the  Proposition  for 
whose  proof  the  Probation  was  instituted. 


Of  these  two,  the  former  comprehends  the  first 

Explication.  /.     i       i       •    •  i       i  i       /»/•  i 

four  rules  or  the  logicians,  —  the  latter  the  fifth. 
I  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  illustrate!  the  five  rules  in  detail. 


I  (See  Rcinhold,  iJi'   Lmsik  nl.r  ili>'  nUt;'-      1827  J    [Cf.  Kmj,',  Loalk,  §  1.33.     Esser.  LogJk 
mfiHe    Drnkformrnlthrr.   ^    ISO.   |>.    407.  Jeiia.      <  144.  —  Ejj.1 
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The  First  Rule  —  Nothing  is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen; 

that  is,  notliiiio;  is  to  be  presui>i)osc'(l  ns  i)roved. 
First  Rule.  .       ' .  '^      .  '  '  '  .  '     .       .  ' 

which  itself  ivquires  a  (kMiioiistvntioii, —  is,  in 
fact,  an  enunciation  of  th  ■  first  general  i-iilc  1  gave  you,  and  to  this, 
therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  the  second,  thinl,  and  fburlli  are  to  be 
reduced  as  special  applications.     But,  in  considering  this  law  in  its 

universality,  it   is    not  to    be    understood  as  if 

Limitation      under  i     ,•  ,  ,       i  •      ,      i 

every  i)rooation  wei'e  at  once  to  be  reiected  as 

which  this  Rule  is  to  *    '  .  .  .         .  "^ 

be  understood.  worthless,  in  which  anything  is  presupposed  and 

not  proved.  Wei'c  this  its  sense,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  every  probation  to  ascend  to  the  highest  principles 
of  human  knowledge,  liud  these  themselves,  as  immediate  and, 
consequently,  incapable  of  i)roof,  might  be  rejected  as  unproved 
assumptions.  Were  this  the  meaning  of  the  law,  there  could  be  no 
probation  whatever.  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  this  extreme 
rigor.  That  probation  alone  is  a  violation  of  this  law,  and,  conse- 
quently, alone  is  vicious,  in  which  a  jirojiosition  is  assumed  as  a 
principle  of  i)roof,  which  may  be  doubted  on  the  ground  on  which 
the  thesis  itself  is  doubted,  and  whei'e,  therefore,  we  ])rove  the  un- 
certain by  the  equally  uncertain.  The  jjrobation  must,  therefore, 
depart  from  such  principles  as  are  either  immediately  given  as  ulti- 
mate, or  mediately  admit  of  a  proof  from  other  sources  than  the 
proposition  itself  in  question.  When,  for  example,  it  was  argued 
that  the  Newtonian  theory  is  false,  which  holds  colors  to  be  the 
result  of  a  diversity  of  parts  in  light,  on  the  ground,  admitted  by 
the  ancients,  that  the  celestial  bodies,  and,  consequently,  their  ema- 
nations, consist  of  homogeneous  elements;  —  this  reasoning  was 
inept,  for  the  principle  of  proof  was  not  admitted  by  modern  ])hi- 
losophers.  Thus,  when  Aristotle  defends  the  iu.stitution  of  slavery 
as  a  natural  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  barbarians,  as  of  inferior 
intellects,  are  the  born  bondsmen  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks,  as 
of  superior  intellect,  the  born  masters  of  the  barb'irians'  —  (an 
argument  which  has,  likewise,  been  employed  in  modern  times  in 
the  British  Parliament,  with  the  substitution  of  negroes  for  barba- 
rians, and  whites  for  Greeks),  —  this  argument  is  invalid,  asassuming 
what  is  not  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  slavery.  It  would  be  a 
petitio  principii  to  prove  to  the  Mohammedan  the  ilivinity  of 
Christ  from  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  for  he  does  not  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Bible;  but  it  would  be  a  valid  argumentmn  ad 
lioiuiuem  to  ])rove  to  him  from  the  Koran  the  pro})lietic  mission  of 
Jesus,  for  the  authority  of  the  Koran  he  acknowledges. 

The  Second  Rule,  That  no  ])roposition  is  to  be  employed  as  a 

1  ToUt.,  1.  2.  —  Ed. 
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priuoiplo  of  proof,  the  truth   of  wliic-h  is  only   to  be  evinced  as  a 

consequence  of  the  i)roposition  whicli  it  is  em- 
Second  Rule.  ^  .'      ' 

ployed  to  prove,  —  is  only  a  special  case  of  the 
preceding.  For  example,  if  we  were  to  argue  that  man  is  a  free 
agent,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  morally  responsible  for  his  actions, 
or  that  his  actions  can  be  ini])uted  to  him,  or  on  the  ground  that 
vice  and  virtue  are  absolutely  different,  —  in  these  cases,  the  hysteron 
proteron  is  committed;  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  human  will 
is  free,  can  man  be  viewed  as  a  morally  responsible  agent,  and  his 
actions  be  imputed  to  him,  or  can  the  discrimination  of  vice  and 
virtue,  as  more  than  a  merely  accidental  relation,  be  maintained. 
But  we  must  pause  before  we  reject  a  reasoning  on  the  ground  of 
hi/f<feroii  prot-'^}'on  ;  for  the  reasoning  may  still  be  valid,  though  this 
logical  fault  be  committed.  Nay,  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  us 
to  reason  by  such  a  regress.  In  the  very  exajnple  given,  if  we  be 
unable  to  prove  directly  that  the  will  of  man  is  fiee,  but  are  able  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  actions,  as  sub- 
jected to  the  voluntary  but  unconditioncil  L  \w  of  Duty,  and  if  the 
fact  of  this  law  of  duty  and  its  unqualified  obligation  involve,  as  a 
postulate,  an  emancipation  from  necessity,  —  in  that  case,  no  com- 
petent objection  can  be  taken  to  this  procoss  of  reasoning.  This, 
in  fact,  is  Kant's  ai-gument.  From  what  he  culls  the  categorical 
imperative^  that  is,  from  the  fact  of  the  unconditioned  law  of  duty 
as  obligatory  on  man,  he  postulates,  as  conditions,  the  liberty  of  the 
human  will,  and  the  existence  of  a  Go<l,  as  the  moral  governor  of  a 
moral  universe.' 

The  Third  Law,  —  That  no  circular  probation  is  to  be  made,  that 
is,  the   proposition  which   we   propose  to   prove 

Thinl  Rule.  .,  ..,,.. 

must  not  be  used  as  a  principle  tor  its  own  j)ro- 
bation,  — this,  in  like  manner,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  first. 
"To  the  Circle  there  ai-e  requirerl  ]»ropei-ly  two  probations,  which 
are  so  n;ciprocally  related  that  the  antecedent  in  the  one  is  proved 
by  its  own  consequent  in  the  other.  The  j)roposition  A  is  true  be- 
cause the  ]»roposition  B  is  true;  and  the  proposition  B  is  true 
because  tlie  proposition  A  is  true.  A  circle  so  palpable  as  this 
would  indeed  be  committed  by  no  one.  The  vice  is  usually  con- 
cealed by  the  inter]ioIation  of  intermediate  pro|»ositions,  or  l)y  a 
r-hange  in  the  expression."^  Thus  Plato,  in  his  PAccffo,*  demon- 
str.'itcs  the  immortality  of  the  soul  fr(Mn  its  simplicity  ;  and,  in  the 
Republic*  \\'.'  demonstrates  its  simpli<;ity  from  its  immortality. 

1  Kniik  'h.r  run-n  Vrrniinft.  .Mcthodenlelire,         2  KruR,  Logik,  ^  138.    Anm.  3.  —Ed. 
Hr:ii;.r-t  .  ii.  A^r'm.  2     Kmik  ihr  praktlirhm         3  I'  78  —  Rn. 
Vernun/t,  p.  274,  ed.  Kosenkranz.  —  Ed.  *  ]i.  x.  p  611.  —  Ed. 
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In   relation   to  tlie    Ilystoron    Protcron   and   the-   Circfe,   I   must 

observe  that  these   present  .some  jieculiar  diffi- 

iii'sressive  and  Pro-       oulties    for   the  Systematic  arrangement  of  our 

gressive  Proois  no.  .0       knowledge.     Through   tlie  Circle^(the  result  of 

be    confounded    with  ,  .    ,       .  ,  ,  n       n  •        \ 

the   tautological  cir-       ^^■''•'^■•'    '«    ^^'^    ^''^    1""""^  ^^    ''"    assertion),— 
cie.  through  the  circle  by  itself,  nothing  whatever  is 

gained  for  the  logical  develo])nient  of  our  knowl- 
edge. But  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  connection  of 
Ketrressive  and  ProgressiNe  Proofs  with  the  tautological  Circle. 
When,  in  the  treatment  of  a  science  out  of  the  observed  facts,  we 
wish  to  generalize  universal  laws,  we  lead,  in  the  first  place,  an  in- 
ductive probation,  that  (on)  certain  laws  there  are.  Having  assured 
our.selves  of  the  existence  of  these  laws  by  this  regressive  process, 
we  then  place  them  in  theory  at  the  head  of  a  progressive  or  syn- 
thetic probation,  in  which  the  facts  again  recur,  reversed  and  illus- 
trated from  the  laws,  which,  in  the  antecedent  process,  they  had 
been  employed  to  establish  ;  that  is,  it  is  novv'  shown  why  (Stort) 
these  facts  exist. 

The  Fourth  Rule,  —  No  leap,  no  gap,  must  be  ma(]e,  that  is,  the 
syllogisms  of  which   the  probation  is   made   ui) 

Fourth  Rule.  Jo  ...  . 

must  stand  in  immediate  or  continuous  connec- 
tion,—  may  be,  likewise,  re<luced  to  the  first.  For  here  the  only 
vice  is  that,  by  an  ellipsis  of  an  intermediate  link  in  the  syllogistic 
chain,  we  use  a  proposition  which  is  actually  without  its  proof,  and 
it  is  only  because  this  projiosition  is  as  yet  unproved,  that  its  employ- 
ment is  illegitimate.  The  Saltus  is,  therefore,  only  a  special  case 
of  the  Petitio. 

The  Saltus  is  committed  when   the  middle  term  of  one  of  the 

syllogisms  in  a  probation  is  not  stated.     If  the 

T\ie  Saltus  in  demon-  •  ^  ^y       ^  ^         ^  -n     .     . 

middle  term  be  too  manifest  to  require  state- 

stranclo.  1 

nicnt,  then  is  the  saltus  not  to  be  blamed,  for  it 
is  committed  only  in  the  expression  and  not  in  the  thought.  If  the 
middle  term  be  not  easy  of  discovery,  then  the  saltus  is  a  fault;  but 
if  there  fee  no  middle  term  to  be  found,  then  the  saltus  is  a  vice 
which  invalidates  the  whole  remainder  of  the  probation.  The 
proper  saltus, — the  real  violation  of  this  law,  is,  therefore,  when 
we  make  a  transition  from  one  proposition  to  another,  the  two  not 
being  connected  together  as  reason  and  consequent.'  The  (vulgar) 
Enthyraeme  and  the  Sorites  do  not,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  involve 
violations  of  this  law. 

The    Fifth    Rule,  —  The  sco])e   of  the   probr.tion    is    not    to   be 
changed,  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  proved  other  than  what  was  pro- 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  §  133.    Anm.  4.  —  Ed. 
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posed    to  be  ]ii(.)\  cd,  c()rrt'.><j)uii(ls   to  the  second    of  tl»c   two  rules 

which  I  gave,  niid   of  which   it   is  only   a  less 
Fifth  Rule  explicit  statement.    It  evidently  admits  of  three 

Admits  of  three  de-         i-j  j  t.ix;^  *i 

kinds  or  degrees.  Jn  the  nrst  case,  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved  is  changed  by  the  change  of 
its  subject  or  predicate  into  different  notions.  Again,  the  propo- 
sition may  substanti:;lly  remain  the  same,  bi.t  may  be  changed  into 
one  either  of  a  wiilei'  or  of  a  narrower  extension,  —  the  second  and 
third  cases. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  the  Mutatio  Elenchi,  or  Transitus  ad 
aliud  genus,  properly  so  called.     "When  a  pro- 

I'irst   Degree,  —  Mu-  i^.  ■,  ,      ■,  .       ^  i     ^    •.  i^^ 

_,     ,  Itatioii  does  not  demonstrate  what  it  out^ht  to 

laiio  Elencht.  ^ 

demonstrate,  it  may,  if  considered  absolutely  or 
in  itself,  be  valid  ;  but  if  considered  relatively  to  the  proposition 
\\  hich  it  behooves  us  to  prove,  it  is  of  no  \  ahie.  We  commute  by 
this  procedure  the  whole  sco))e  or  ])ur])oit  of  the  probation;  wo 
flcsert  the  proper  ol)ject  of  inquiry, —  the  ]ioint  in  question.  If  a 
person  would  prove  the  existence  of  ghosts,  ami  to  this  end  prove 
by  witness  the  fact  of  unusual  noises  and  a])pearances  during  the 
night,  he  Mould  prove  something  very  different  from  what  he  pro- 
j)Osed  to  establish  ;  for  this  would  be  admitted  without  difficulty  by 
those  who  still  denied  tlie  apparition  of  ghosts;  it,  therefore,  be- 
hooved him  to  show  that  the  unusual  ])lieiiomena  were  those  of  a 
spirit  good  or  bad." ' 

The  two  other  cases, —  when   the  ])roposition  actually  proved  is 

either  of  a  smaller  or  of  a  greater  extension 
Second  Degree, -in       ^),.,„  ^),^,  proposition  which  ought  to  have  been 

which     too     little     is  ,  .,         ,.,  . 

^   ,  proved,  —  are   not    necessarily,    like    the    prece- 

ding, altogether  ii-relcv.iiit.  They  are,  however, 
compared  together,  of  various  degrees  of  relevancy.  In  the  former 
case,  where  too  little  is  proved,  —  here  the  end  proj)Osed  is,  to  a 
cert-iin  extent  at  least,  changed,  and  the  pi(;bation  results  in  some- 
fhing  different  fiotn  what  it  was  intended  to  accomj)lish.  For 
eVMiiiple,  if  we  ]ii'o])ose  to  ])rove  that  Sempronius  is  a  virtiious  char 
acter,  .-ind  (^dy  prove  the  legality  of  his  actions,  we  here  j)rove 
Hometiiing  less  tlian,  something  different  from,  what  we  jn'ofessed  to 
do;  for  we  prtjposed  to  provi;  the  internal  morality,  and  not  merely 
the  extern.il  lawfulness,  of  his  conduct.  Such  a  ])roof  is  not  abso- 
lutely invnlid;  it  is  not  even  relatively  null,  for  the  external  legality 
is  always  a  eoneomitnnt  of  internal  morality.  Rut  the  existence  of 
the   latter  i-s   not  evinced   by  that   of  the  former,  for  Sempronius 

1  Krug,  Loisili,  J  133.    Anna.  2.  —  Ed. 
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may  conibrni  his  actions  to  th'j  law  from  expediency  and  not  fiuni 
duty.' 

In  the  other  case,  in  which  there  is  proved  too  much,  the  proba- 
tion is  hiwtrtl,  and  oidy  not  adequate  and  pre- 
ihird  Degree,  —  in       ^.•^^^,^     p'-^j,  example,  if  we  propose  to  ))rove  that 
wliich    too    much    is  ,  ,      ,  •   i  •   i        i        i       i  i 

^^yg^j  the   soul    does   not   i)eii.sh    with    tiie   oody,  and 

actually  prove  that  its  dissolution  is  absolutely 
impossible,  —  here  the  proof  is  only  superabundant.  The  logical 
rule, —  Qui  nimium.  jwohat.,  nihil  j)robat,  is,  therefore,  in  its  univer- 
sal, or  unqualified  expression,  incorrect.  The  proving  too  much  is, 
however,  often  the  sign  of  a  saltus  having  been  committed.  For 
example,  —  when  a  religious  enthusiast  argues  from  the  strength  of 
his  pei"suasion,  that  he  is,  therefore,  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  his  views  of  religion  consequently  true,  —  there  is  here  too 
much  proved,  for  there  is  implied  the  antecedent,  omitted  by  a 
saltus,  that  whoever  is  strongly  persuaded  of  his  inspiration  is 
really  inspired,  —  a  proposition  too  manifestly  absurd  to  bear  an 
explicit  enouncement.  In  this  case,  the  apparent  too  much  is  in 
reality  a  too  much  which,  \vhe:i  closely  examined,  resolves  itself 
into  a  nothing.'- 

We  have  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  Pure  or  Abstract 
Logic,  in  both  its  Parts,  and  now  enter  on  the  Doctrine  of  Modified 
or  Concrete  Logic. 

1  Cf.  Krug,   Logik,  §  133.    Anra.  6.  —  Ed. 

2  'iCf.  Sigwart.  Handbuck  zu  Vorlesungen  ubir  die  Logik,  {  407,  p.  252.] 
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MODIFIED  LOGIC. 

PAPT    I. -MODIFIED    STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION    I.  — DOCTRINE    OF    TRUTH    AND    ERROR. 
TRUTH.— ITS   CHARACTER   AND    KINDS. 

Hating  now  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic, 

we    proceed    to  that  of  Modified   or   Concrete 

Modified      gic,  —       LyjrJc,     j^  entcrin";  on  this   subject,  I  have  to 

its  object.  ^  *=>  J        ' 

recall  to  your  memory  \vh:;t  lias  formerly  been 
stated  in  regard  to  the  object  which  Modified  Logic  proposes  for 
consideration.  Pure  Logic  takes  into  account  only  the  necessary 
(.•onditions  of  thought,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  thinking 
process  itself  Modified  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  con- 
<litions  to  which  thought  is  subject,  arising  from  the  empirical  cir- 
cumstances, external  and  internal,  under  which  exclusively  it  is  the 
will  cif  our  Creator  that  man  should  manifest  his  faculty  of  think- 
mg.  Pure  Logic  is  thus  exclusively  conversant  with  the  form  ; 
Modified  Logic  is,  likewise,  occupied  with  the  matter,  of  thought. 
And  as  their  objects  are  different,  so,  likewise,  must  be  their  ends. 
The  end  of  Pure  Logic  is  formal  truth,  —  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  thought;  the  end  of  Modified  Logic  is  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  existence.  Of  these  ends,  that  which  Pure  Logic  proposes  is 
less  ambitious,  but  it  is  fully  and  certainly  accom|)lished  ;  the  end 
wliich  Modified  Logic  proposes  is  higher,  but  it  is  far  less  perfectly 
attained.     The  problems  which  Mcjdified  Logic  has  to  solve  may  be 

reduced  to  three:  1°,  What  is  Truth  and  its  con- 
f»  pro   emH,  —  re-       tradictory  ODiJOsitc,  —  Error?    2°,  What  are  the 

rlucfd  to  throe.  ^11  '  ' 

Causes  of  Error,  and  the  Impediments  to  Truth, 
l»y  wliich  man  is  beset  in  tlie  employment  of  his  faculties,  and 
what  are  the  Means  of  their  Removal  ?  And,  3°,  What  are  the 
Subsidiaries  V>y  which  Human  Thought  may  be  strengthened  and 
trui'led  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions? 
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From  tills  statement  it  is  evident  tliat  Concrete  Logic  might,  like 

Pure  Logic,  have  been  divided  into  a  Stoicheiol- 

Aiui  distributed  be-       ogy  and  a  MethoJologv,  —  the  former  compris- 

tweeu   its   Stoicheiol-        ;,;„,   ,|^,,   ^j,.^j    ^^^,^,   h(..-,ds,  —  the   hitter  the   third, 
o^'y  and  its  Methodol-  '  ,-,..,.., 

P  or  if  to  Modihed    btoielieiology  we  reier   tlie 

ogy .  ^  -1 

consideration  of  the  nature  of  concrete  truth 
:;nd  error,  and  of  the  conditions  of  a  merel}'  not  erroneous  em|)loy- 
ment  of  thought,  —  this  will  be  exhausted  in  the  First  and  Second 
Chapters;  whereas,  if  we  refer  to  Methodology  a  consideration  of 
the  means  of  em])ioying  thought  not  merely  without  error,  but  with 
a  certain  positive  perfection,  —  this  is  what  the  Third  Chajiter  pro- 
fesses to  c.vpoun.l. 

I  commence  the  First  Chapter,  which  proposes  to  answer  the 
question, — What  is  Truth?  with  its  correlatives, — by  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  following  i)aragraph  : 

1"  XC.    The  end  which  all  our  scientific  efforts  are  exerted 
to     accomplish,    is    Truth    and    Certainty. 

Par.  XC.    Truth  and  rr«       a1      *       ^i  t  ^ 

iruth  IS  the  correspondence  or  agreement 

Certainty,  — what.  '  ^ 

of  a  cognition  with  its  object ;  its  Ciite- 
rion  is  the  necessity  determined  by  the  laws  which  govern  our 
fjiculties  of  knowledge  ;  and  Certainty  is  the  consciousness  of 
this  necessity.^  Ceitainty,  or  the  conscious  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge, absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  o{)posite  sup- 
position. Where  such  appears  admissible,  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty arise.  Jt  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  the  degree 
and  kind  of  Certainty,  we  have  to  distinguish  Knoicledge, 
Hellef,  and  Opinion.  Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in 
degree,  but  in  kind.  Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  upofi 
insight;  Belief  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.  The  one 
is  perspicuous  and  objective;  the  other  is  obscure  and  subjec- 
tive. Each,  however,  supi)Oses  the  other ;  and  an  assurance  is 
said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a  belief,  according  as  the  one  element 
or  the  other  })reponderates.  Opinion  is  the  admission  of  some- 
thing as  true,  where,  however,  neither  insight  nor  feeling  is  so 
intense  as  to  necessitate  a  perfect  certainty.  What  prevents 
the  admission  of  a  proposition  as  certain  is  called  Doubt.  The 
approximation  of  the  imperfect  certainty  of  opinion  to  the  per- 
fect certainty  ot  knowledge  or  belief  is  called  Probahility. 

If  we  consi<ler  Truth  with  reference  to  Knowledge,  and  to 
the  way  in  which  this  knowledge  arises,  we   must   distinguish 

1  Cf.  Twesteii,  D!e  I.ai;ik.insbesondere 'Hf  Amifi/tik,  §  306. — Ed. 

4» 
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JE^mjiin'cal  or  a  jyofiteriori,  i'rom  Pure  or  a  j^riori  Truth.  Tlici 
former  has  rcfcrfncc  to  cognitions  which  have  their  source  in 
the  i»resent:itions  of  Perception,  External  and  Internal,  and 
wliich  obtain  tlieir  form  by  the  elaboration  of  the  Understand- 
ing or  Faculty  of  Relations  (Stavoia).  The  latter  is  contained 
in  tlic  neccssaiy  and  universal  cognitions  afforded  by  the  Reg- 
ulative Faculty  —  Intellect  Proper  —  or  Common  Sense  (wGs). 

This  paragraph,  after  stating  tliat  Truth  and  Certainty  constitute 
the  end  of  all  oar  endeavors  after  knowledge, 

Explication  /.  ,      •        ,  .  n  ,  i  • 

lor  only  in  the  attamment  oi  truth  and  certainty 
can  we  possibly  attain  to  knowledge  or  science  ;  —  I  say,  after  the 
statement  of  this  manifest  proposition,  —  it  proceeds  to  define  what 
is  meant  by  the  two  terms  Truth  and  Certainty;  and,  to  commence 
with  the  former,  —  Truth  is  defined,  the  corresjtondence  or  agree- 
ment of  a  cognition  or  cognitive  act  of  thought  with  its  object. 
The  question  —  What  is  Truth  ?  is  an  old  and  celebrated  prob- 
lem.    It  was  proposed  by  the  Roman  Governor 

Tnitli,  —  wliat.  1        -r.         •         T  c,       • 

—  by  Pontius  Pilate  —  to  our  Saviour;  and  it 
is  a  question  wliich  still  recurs,  and  is  still  keenly  agitated  in  the 
most  recent  schools  of  Philosophy.     In  one  respect,  all  are  nearly 

agreed  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  term,  for 
..r,^*'^""'*'"   ''^  ^^^       «ill  admit  that  bv  truth  is  understood  a  harmony, 

—  an  agreement,  a  correspondence  between  our 
thought  and  that  which  we  think  about.  This  definition  of  truth 
we  owe  to  the  schoolmen.  "  Veritas  intellectus,"  says  Aquinas, 
"est  ada?quatio  intellectus  et  rei,  secundum  quod  intellectus  dicit 
esse,  quod  est,  vel  non  esse,  quod  non  est."'  From  the  schoolmen, 
this  definition  has  been  handed  down  to  modern  philosophers,  by 
whom  it  is  currently  employed,  without,  in  general,  a  suspicion  of 
its  origin.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  truth,  that  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  among  philoso- 
phers.    The  questions  which  have  provoked  dis- 

Wa«.fionB  in  debate       ^^^^^\^^  ^^f\  ,vhich  remain,  as  heretofore,  without 

regard in^^  Truth. 

a  definitive  solution,  are  not  whether  truth  be 
the  harmony  of  thought  and  reality,  bnt  whether  this  harmony,  or 
truth,be  attainable,  and  whether  we  possess  any  criterion  by  which 
we  can  be  assured  of  its  attainment.  Considering,  however,  at 
present  only  the  meaning  of  tlie  term,  philosophers  have  divided 
Truth   (or  the   harmony  of  thought  and  its  object)   into  difierent 

1  [  Contrn  Gentile*,  lib.  i.  c.  f&.     .See  Biunde,      general,  see  Ruiz.  Cnmrrfnl.  <te  Srientia,  de  Ideia 
VbtT  Wahrhiit  m  Erktniifn,  j).  11.     On  Truth  in      tie  Vthtate,  etc     DiHp.  Ixxxv.,  p.  871  et  seq] 
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species,  to  wliicli  thoy  liave  given  diverse  names  ;  but  tliey  are  at 
one   neitlier  in  tlie  division  nor  in  the  nomenclature. 

It  is  plain  that  for  man  tliere  can  only  be  conceived  two  kinds  of 

Truth,    because    tliere    are    for    liuman    thought 

For  man  only  two       ,^,,1^,  ^^^^^  s})ecies  of   object.      For   that   about 

kinds  of  Truth,  —  For-  i  •    i  i  •     i  •   i  i  i  i 

inai  and  Keal  which   We   tliuiK   must  either  he  a   tlunight,  or 

something  which  a  thought  contains.     On   this 

is  founded  the  distinction  of  Formal   Knowledge  and  Heal  Knowl- 

edge, —  of   P^'ormal    Truth    and    Real    Truth.       Of    these    in   their 

order, 

I.    In  regard  to  the  former,  a  thought  abstracted  from  what  it 
contains,  that  is,  from  its  matter  or  what  it  is 

I.  Formal  Truth.  . 

conversant  alK)ut,  is  the  mere  form  of  tliought. 


•»■ 


The  knowledge  of  tlie  form  of  tliought  is  a  formal  knowledge,  and 
the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  toim  of  thought  is,  consequently. 

Formal  Truth.     Now  Formal  Knowledge  is  of 
Formal    Fruth    of       ^^^.^  ki^ds  ;   for  it  regards  either  the  conditions 

two     kinds,     Loj;icaI  i^    ^i         t-<i    i  •  i-i  i  i         t-i  i  ,• 

and  Mathematical.  ^f  ^he   Flabon.tive  Facultv,  —  the   P  acuity  ot 

Thought  Proper,  —  or  the  conditions  of  our 
Presentations  or  Representations  of  extei-nal  things,  that  is,  the 
intuitions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  foi-iiier  of  these  sciences  is 
Pure  Logic,  —  the  science  which  consideis  the  laws  to  which  the 
Undei"stan<ling  is  astricted  in  its  elaborative  operations,  without 
inquiring  what  is  the  object,  —  what  is  the  matter,  to  which  these 
operations  are  a]>]»lied.  The  latter  ot  these  sciences  is  Mathe- 
matics, or  the  science  of  Quantity,  which  considers  the  relations 
of  Time  and  S{)ace,  without  inquiring  whether  there  be  any  actual 
reality  in  space  or  time.  Foriiinl  truth  will,  therefore,  be  of  two 
kinds,  —  Logical  and  Mathematical.     Logicnl  truth  is  the  liarmony 

or  agreement  of  our  thoughts  with  themselves 

LogiculTruth  ,  ,  • 

ns  thoughts,  in  other  words,  the  correspondence 
of  thought  with  the  universal  laws  of  thinkin<>-.  These  laws  are 
the  object  of  Pure  or  General  Logic,  and  in  these  it  places  the  cri- 
terion of  truth.  This  criterion  is,  liowever,  only  the  negative  con- 
dition —  oidy  the  conditio  sine  qua  nan,  of  truth.  Logical  truth  is 
supposed  ill  supposing  the  possibility  of  thought;  for  all  thought 
presents  a  combination,  the  elements  of  which  are  rejuignant  or 
congruent,  but  which  cannot  be  repugnant  nnd  congruent  at  the 
s:uiie  time.  Logic  might  be  true,  although  wo  possessed  no  truth 
beyond  its  fundament:il  laws;  although  wy  knew  nothing  of  any 
real  existence  beyond  the  formal  hypothesis  of  its  possibility. 

But  were  the  Laws  of  Logic  jiurely  subjective,  that  is,  were  they 
true  only  for  our  thought  alone,  and  without  any  objective  validity. 
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all  human  sciences  (ami  Mntheinntics  among  the  rest)  would  be 
)>urely  subjective  likewise;  for  we  are  cognizant  of  objects  only 
nntler  the  forms  and  rules  of  which  Logic  is  tlie  scientific  develop- 
ment. If  the  true  character  of  objective  validity  be  universality, 
the  laws  of  Logic  are  really  of  that  character,  for  these  laws  con- 
strain us,  by  their  own  autliority,  to  regard  them  as  the  universal 
laws  not  only  of  human  thought,  but  of  universal  reason. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  other  formal  science,  the  science  of 
„   .        .    ,.,.     ^        Quantity,  or  Mathematics.     Without    inquirinrj 

Mathematical  Truth  .  .  .  Is 

into  the  reality  of  existences,  and  without  bor- 
rowing from  or  attributing  to  them  anything.  Arithmetic,  the  science 
of  Discrete  Quantity,  creates  its  numbers,  an.l  Geometi-y,  the  science 
of  Continuous  Quantity,  creates  its  figures  ;  and  both  operate  u))on 
these  their  objects  in  absolute  independence  of  allcxternal  actuality. 
The  two  mathematical  sciences  are  dependent  for  their  several 
objects  only  on  the  notion  of  time  and  the  notion  of  space,  —  no- 
tions under  which  alone  matter  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  for  all 
matter  supposes  space,  and  all  matter  is  moved  in  space  and  in  time. 
But  to  the  notions  of  space  and  time  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  matter  is  indifferent;  indifferent,  conse(iuently,  to  Geometry  and 
Arithmetic,  so  long  at  least  as  they  remain  in  the  lofty  regions  of 
pure  speculation,  and  do  not  descend  to  the  practical  application  of 
their  ]>rinciplos.  If  matter  had  no  existence,  nay,  if  space  and  time 
existed  only  in  our  minds,  mathematics  would  still  be  true;  but 
their  truth  would  be  of  a  purely  formal  and  ideal  character,  — 
would  furnisli  us  with  no  knowledge  of  objective  realities.^ 

So  much  for  Formal  Truth,  under  its  two  species  of  Logical  and 
Mathematical. 

The  other  genus  of  truth  —  (the  end  which  the  Real  Sciences 
propose)  —  is  the  harmony  between  a  thought 

n.  Iteal  Truth.  '       '         ^  m,        t>      i    o    •  , 

and  Its  matter.  1  he  Keal  bciences  are  those 
Keai  and  Formal  vvhich  have  a  determinate  reality  for  their  ob- 
ject,  and  which  are  conversant  about  existences 
other  than  the  forms  of  thought.  The  Formal  Sciences  have  a 
superior  certainty  to  the  real ;  for  they  are  simply  ideal  combina- 
tions, and  they  construct  their  objects  without  inquiring  about  their 
objective  reality.     The  real  sciences  are  sciences  of  fact,  for  the 

])f»int  from  which  they  depart  is  always  a  fact, — 
Under  the  Real  Sci-       always  a  presentation.     Some  of  these  rest  on 

ences  are  included  the  ,  .  />    <-.    ir>  •  xi. 

Mental  and  Material.       ^^'^'    Presentations  of  Self-consciousness,  or  the 

facts  of  mind  ;   others  on  the  presentations  of 
Sensitive  Perception,  or  the  facts  of  nature.     The  former  are  the 

1  Cf.  Eseer,  Logik,  }  172.  —  Ed     [Fries,  Logik,  S  124.1 
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Mental  Sciences,  tlje  latter  the  Material,  The  facts  of  mind  are 
given  partly  as  contingent,  partly  as  necessary;  the  latter — the 
necessary  facts  —  are  universal  virtually  and  in  themselves;  the 
former — tlie  contin<fent  facts  —  only  obtain  a  fictitious  universalitv 
by  a  process  of  generalization.  The  facts  of  nature,  however  neces- 
sary in  themselves,  are  given  to  us  only  as  contingent  and  isolated 
jjlunMioinena;  they  have,  therefore,  only  that  conditional,  that  empir- 
ical, generality,  which  we  bestow  on  them  by  classification. 

Real  truth  is,  therefore,  the  correspondence  of  our  thoughts  with 
the    existences    which   constitute  their   objects. 

Flow  can  we  know  But  here  a  difficulty  arises  ;  —  How  can  we  know 
that  tiicie  is  a  covre-       ^i^.^^  there  is,  that  there  can  be,  such  a  corre- 

spoiuk'nce       between  ,  oini  ^  ni  i- 

.,      .^       ...        spon(  ence  .''     A     that  we  know  ot  the  obiects  is 

our  thought    and    its  '  J 

object?  through  the  presentations  of  our  faculties  ;  but 

whether  these  present  the  objects  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  we  can  never  ascertain,  for  to  do  this  it  would  be  requi- 
site to  go  out  of  ourselves, — out  of  our  faculties,  —  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  objects  by  other  faculties,  and  thus  to  compare 
our  old  presentations  with  our  new.  But  all  this,  even  were  the 
supposition  ])ossible,  would  be  incompetent  to  aflTord  us  the  certainty 
required.  For  were  it  possible  to  leave  our  old,  and  to  obtain  a 
new,  set  of  f  iculties,  by  which  to  test  the  old,  still  the  veracity  of 
these  new  faculties  would  be  equally  obnoxious  to  doubt  as  the 
veracity  of  the  old.  For  what  guarantee  could  we  obtain  for  the 
credibility  in  the  one  case,  which  we  do  not  already  possess  in  the 
other?  The  new  faculties  could  only  assert  their  own  truth;  but 
this  is  done  by  the  old  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  presen- 
tations of  the  non-ego  by  any  finite  intelligence,  to  which  a  doubt 
might  not  be  raised,  whether  these  })resentations  were  not  merely 
subjective  modifications  of  the  conscious  ego  itself.  All  that  could 
be  said  in  answer  to  such  a  doubt  is,  that  if  such  were  true,  our 
whole  nature  is  a  lie,  —  a  supposition  which  is  not,  without  the 
strongest  evidence,  to  be  admitted ;  and  the  argument  is  as  compe- 
tent against  the  skeptic  in  our  present  condition,  as  it  would  be  were 
we  endowed  with  any  other  conceivable  form  of  Acquisitive  and 
Cognitive  Faculties.  But  I  am  here  trenching  on  what  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  an  explanation  of  the  Criterion  of  Truth. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  only  rational  division  of  Truth 
according  to  the   different  character  of  the  ob- 

Keal     Tintli,  —  its         ■      ,      ^  i  •    i    .^i  i      •         i      •  •  -r-,  , 

subdivisions  J^^^^  ^^  which  thought  IS  relative,  —  into  Formal 

and  into  Real  Truth.  Formnl  Truth,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  subdivided  into  Logical  and  into  Mathematical.  Real 
Truth  might  likewise  be  subdivided,  were  this  requisite,  into  various 
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species.    For  example,  Mct:ipliysu':il  Truth  might  denote  the  liarmoii)- 

of  thought    witli  the   necessary  facts  of  mind; 
Metaphysical.  Psycliological  Truth,  the   harmony    of  thought 

,,,        ,  With  the  eontmgent  tacts  of  mmd  :  and  Phvsica 

Trutii,  the  liarmony  of  thouglit  with  the  phae- 
nomena  of  external  experience. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  confusion  wliich 

has   been  introduced  into  this   su))ject,  by  the 

Various  applications       g,.o„ndless    distinctions    and    contradictions   of 

of  the  term  Truth.  ,  ■, 

philosophers.  Some  have  absurdly  given  the 
name  of  frttth  to  the  mere  reality  of  existence,  altogether  abstracted 
from  any  conception  or  judgment  relative  to  it,  in  any  intelligence 
human  or  divine.  In  this  sense  phi/sical  tricth  has  been  used  to 
denote  the  actual  existence  of  a  thing.  Some  have  given  the  name 
of  metaphysical  truth  to  the  congruence  of  the  thing  with  its  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  Others  again  have  bestowed  the  name 
of  metaphijsical  truth  on  the  mere  logical  possibility  of  being 
thought;  while  they  have  denominated  hy  logical  truth  the  meta- 
physical or  physical  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  objects. 
Finally,  the  term  moral  or  ethical  truth  has  been  given  to  veracity, 
or  the  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  expression.  In  this  last 
case,  truth  is  not,  as  in  the  others,  employed  in  relation  to  thought 
and  its  ftbject,  but  to  thought  and  its  enouncement.  So  much  for 
the  notion,  and  the  ])rincipal  distinctions  of  Truth. 

But,  returning  to  the  paragraph,  I  take  the  next  clause,  which  is, 

—  "The  Criterion  of  truth  is  the  necessity  de- 
The    Criterion    of      ^ermined  by  the  laws  which  govern  our  faculties 

Truth.  -^  *      .  /.      ,  . 

of  knowledge  ;  an<l  the  consciousness  of  this 
necessity  is  certainty."  That  the  necessity  of  a  cognition,  that  is, 
the  impossibility  of  thinking  it  other  than  as  it  is  presented,  —  that 
this  necessity,  as  founded  on  the  laws  of  thought,  is  the  criterion  of 
truth,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  where  such  necessity  is 
found,  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  cognitive 
thought  and  its  object  must  vanish;  for  to  doubt  wlietlier  what  we 
necessarily  think  in  a  certain  manner,  actually  exists  as  we  conceive 
it,  is  nothing  less  than  an  endeavor  to  think  the  necessary  as  the 
not  necessary  or  the  impossible,  which  is  contradictory. 

What  lias  just  1  een  said  also  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  |»aragraph,  —  viz.,  "  Ceitainty  or  the  conscious  necessity 
of  n  cognition  absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  opposite 
sni>position.  WIkmi  such  is  found  to  be  admissible,  doubt  and  un- 
certainty anse."  This  sentence  requiring  no  explanation,  I  |>roceed 
to  the  next  —  viz.,  "  If  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  the  degree 
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and  kind  of  Certainty,  we  have  to  distinguish   Knowledge,  Belief, 
and  Opinion.     Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in  degree  but 
in  kind.     Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  on  intuition.     Belief  is 
a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.     The  one  is  perspicuous  and  ob- 
jective, the  other  is   obscure  and  subjective.     Each,  however,  sup- 
poses the  other,  and   an   assurance  is  said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a 
belief,  according  as  the  one  element  or  the  other  preponderates." 
In  reference  to  this  ]»assage,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  in 
regard  to  the  difference  of  Knowledge  and  Be- 
Knowiedge  and  Be-       y^^^^     j^  common  language  the  word  Belief  is 

\k't.  —  their  difference.  '         "T    „     .  ,  ^ 

often  used  to  denote  an  inferior  degree  of  cer- 
taintv.     We  mav,  however,  be  equally  certain 

That    the    certainty  ;  i     ,.  o       i  i 

of  all  knowied<f  is  ^^  wyat  we  bclieve  as  of  what  we  know,  and  it 
ultimately  resolvable  has,  Hot  witliout  grouud,  been  maintained  by 
intoa  certeiiity  oflte-       rnany  philosoi)hers,  both  in  ancient  and  in  mod- 

lief,    maintained      by  ^.  .,1     ^  .i  ^    •    .         r-     u   1  11 

,    .  ern  times,  that  the  certainty  of  all  knowlenjje  is, 

Luther.  '  ■  . 

in  its  ultimate  analysis,  resolved  into  a  certainty 
of  belief  "All  things,"  says  Luther,  "stand  in  a  belief,  in  a  faith, 
which  we  can  neither  see  nor  comprehend.  The  man  who  would 
make  these  visible,  manifest,  and  comprehensible,  has  vexation  and 
heart-grief  for  his  reward.  May  the  Lord  increase  Belief  in  yoii 
and  in  others."^  But  you  may  perhaps  think  that  the  saying  of 
Luther  is  to  be  taken  theologically,  and  that,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, all  belief  ought  to  be  founded  on  knowledge,  not  all  knowl- 
edge in  belief  But  the  same  doctrine  is  held  even  by  those  phi- 
losophers who  are  the  least  disposed  to  mysticism  or  blind  fahh. 

Among  these  Aristotle  stands  distinguished.   He 

AristoUe.  .  .  ni^ii  i 

dennes  science,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  indubitable  truths,  merely  by  the  intensity  of  our  convic- 
tion or  subjective  assurance;"'  and  on  a  primary  and  incomprehen- 
sible belief  he  hangs  the  whole  chain  of  our  comprehensible  or 
mediate  knowledge.  The  doctrine  which  has  been  called  The  Phi- 
losophy  of  Common  Sense^  is  the  docti'ine  which  founds  all  our 
knowledge  on  belief;  and,  though  this  has  not  been  signalized,  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense  is  perhaps  better  stated  by  the  Stagirite 
than  by  any  succeeding  thinker.  "What,"  he  says,  "appears  to  all 
men,  that  we  af^rm  to  be,  and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  (ttio-ti?)  will 
assuredly  advance  nothing  better  worthy  of  cre<lit."  This  ]>assage 
is  from  his  JSlcomachean  EtJiics?  But,  in  his  Physical  Treatises,  he 
founds  in   belief  the   knowledge  we   have  of  the   reality  of  motion, 

1  Wfhhfii.  Th.  iii.  Abth  .  2.     Qtioted  by  Sir      effect  are  cited   by  the  Author,  ReidH  Works, 
W.  Hamilton,  R'iil'$  Works,  p.  778.  —  Kd.  i>.  771.  —  Ed. 

2  Various  passages  from  Aristotle  to  this         3  B.  x.  c.  2.  —  Ed. 
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and  by  this,  as  a  source  of  kiio^vledge  pavamount  to  the  Understand- 
ing, lie  supersedes  the  contradictions  whicli  are  involved  in  our  con- 
ception of  motion,  and  which  had  so  acutely  been  evolved  by  the 
Eleatic  Zeno,  in  onler  to  show  that  motion  was  impossible.'  In 
like  manner,  in  his  Logical  Treatises,  Aristotle  shows  that  the 
primary  oi*  ultimate  ))rinci|)les  of  knowledge  must  be  incomprehen- 
sible ;  for  if  comprehensible,  they  must  be  comprehended  in  some 
higher  notion,  ami  this  again,  if  not  itself  incomprehensible,  must 
be  again  comprehended  in  a  still  higher,  and  so  on  in  a  progress  ad 
infinitum^  which  is  absurd.-  But  what  is  given  as  an  ultimate  and 
incomprehensible  princij)le  of  knowledge,  is  given  as  a  fact,  the 
existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  but  the  reasons  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  cannot  know,  —  we  cannot  understand.  But  such  an  ad- 
mission, as  it  is  not  a  knowledge,  must  be  a  belief;  and  thus  it  is 
that,  acconling  to  Aristotle,  all  our  knowledge  is  in  its  root  ?i  blind, 
a  passive  faith,  in  other  words,  a  feeling.     The  same  doctrine  was 

subsequently  held  by  many  of  the  acutest  think- 

The  riatonists.  r  •       ^  x-  •    ii  ^.i. 

ers  01  ancient  tmies,  more  especially  among  the 
Platonists;  and  of  these  Proclus  is  perhaps  the 
philosopher  in  whose  works  the  doctrine  is  turned  to  the  best 
account.^  In  modern  times  we  may  trace  it  in  silent  operation, 
though  not  explicitly  jjroclaimed,  or  placed  as  the  foundation  of  a 
system.     It  is  found  spontaneously  recognized  even  by  those  who 

mitjht  be  supposed  the  least  likely  to  acknowl- 
edge  it  without  compulsion.  Hume,  tor  exam- 
ple, against  whose  philoso])hy  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense  was 
8y.stematically  arrayed,  himself  pointed  out  the  weapons  by  which 
his  adversaries  subsequently  assailed  his  skepticism;  for  he  himself 
was  possessed  of  too  much  philosophical  acuteness  not  to  perceive 
that  the  root  of  knowledge  is  belief.  Thus,  in  his  Inquiry^  he  says 
—  "  It  seems  evident  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or 
prepossession  to  re|)08e  faith  in  their  senses:  and  that,  without  any 
reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  sup- 
po.se  an  external  universe  wliicli  depends  not  on  our  preception,  but 
would  exist  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or 
annihilated.  E\cn  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like 
opinion,  and  )>r('.scrve  this  belief,  —  the  belief  of  external  objects,  in 

rill  their  thought.^,  designs,  and  actions This  very  table, 

which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel   hard,  is   believed  to  exist 


1  U.  viii.  c.  3.   Sw  fl'"y<  IVbr^.t,  p.  773.— ^2D.  ^  In.    Platonis   TItenlogiam,  i.  c.  26.     Quoted 

2  Mttaphys.,  iii.  (iv.)    4.  C'f.  Anal.  Post  ,  i.  2,      in  lieid'n  Works,  p.  776.  —  Ed. 
i  -  Kd 
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indeijendcnt  of  our  ))erception,  aiul  to  be  something  external  to  our 
mind  which  |)erceives  it."' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manifestation  of  this  belief  necessa- 
rily involves  knowledge  ;  for  we  cannot  believe 

The  manifestation       without   somo   consciousncss  or  knowledge   of 

of      Belief      involves         ,i       i     i-    n  i  ^i  -.i 

^.j^^  ^  the  belief,  and,  consequently,  without  some  con- 

sciousness or  knowledge  of  the  object  of  the 
belief.     Now,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  an  object  is  called  an 

mticitioji,  —  an  insiqht.     It  is  thus  impossible  to 

Intuition,— what.  ^       \     y-   c  i     i  i     i  f     v  i 

separate  belief  and  knowledge,  —  feeling  and 
intuition.     They  each  suppose  the  other. 

The    consideration,    however,    of    the    relation    of    Belief    and 

Knowledge  does  not  properly  belong  to  Logic, 

The  question  as  to       except   in   SO  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  explain 

the  relation  of  Belief  ,  c    rry      ^\,  i    t7  Ti     •  li. 

,  ,.       ,  ,  the    nature    of    1  ruth    and   xLrror.      it   is    alto 

and  Knowledge  prop- 
erly metaphysical,  gether   a    metaphysical   discussion;    and   one  of 

the  most  difficult  problems  of  which  Meta- 
physics attempts  the  solution. 

The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  contains  the  statement  of  cer- 
tain distinctions  and  the  definition  of  certain  terms,  which  it  was 
necessaiy  to  signalize,  but  which  do  not  require  any  commentary 
for  their  illustration.  The  only  ])art  that  might  have  required  an 
explanation  is  the  distinction  of  Truth  into  Pure,  or  a  prior-i,  and 
into  Empirical,  or  a  posteriori.  The  explanation  of  this  division 
has  been  already  given  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  Lec- 
tures,^ but  the  following  may  now  be  .'sdded. 

Experience  presents  to  us  only  individual  objects,  and  as  these 
individual    objects    might   or    might    not    have 

Pure  and  Empirieal  ^^,j  ,^;^  .         j^^^.^     ^^     observation,     OUr 

Truth.  '  ' . 

whole  knowledge  of  and  from  these  objects 
might  or  might  not  exist;  —  it  is  merely  accidental  or  contingent. 
But  as  our  knowledge  of  individual  objects  affords  the  possibility, 
as  sup))lying  the  whole  contents,  of  our  generalized  or  abstracted 
notions,  our  generalized  or  abstracted  notions  are,  consequently,  not 
more  necessary  to  thought,  than  the  particular  observations  out  of 
which  they  are  constructed.  For  example,  every  horse  I  have  seen 
I  might  not  have  seen  ;  and  I  feel  no  more  necessity  to  think  the 
reality  of  a  horse  than  the  reality  of  a  hippogriff ;  I  can,  therefore, 
easily  annihilate  in  thought  the  existence  of  the  whole  species.  I 
can  suppose  it  not  to  be,  —  not  to  liave  been.     The  case  is  the  same 

1  Inquiry  ennrnning  the  Human  Understanii-  2  See  above.    Lfcturex  on   Metapliysics,  p.  403 

>ns.  .'ect.  12.  Philosophical  Works,  iv.  p.  177  "t  seq.  Cf.  Esser,  Lo'^ik,  §§  4,  171.  —  Ed. 
-  Ed.  •  [Fries,  Logik,  s  124.] 

4D 
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with  every  otlier  notion  whicli  is  mediately  or  immediately  the 
datum  of  observation.  We  can  think  away  each  and  every  part 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  derived  fi-om  experience ;  our  whole 
empirical  knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  merely  accidental  possession 
of  the  mind. 

But  there  are  notions  in  the  mind  of  a  very  different  character, — 
notions  which  we  cannot  but  think,  if  we  think  at  all.  These, 
therefore,  are  notions  necessary  to  the  mind ;  and,  as  necessary, 
they  cannot  be  the  product  of  experience.  For  example,  I  perceive 
something  to  begin  to  be.  I  feel  no  necessity  to  think  that  this 
thing  must  be  at  all,  but  thinking  it  existent,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  has  a  cause.  The  notion,  or  rather  the  judgment,  of  Cause 
and  Effect,  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  the  mind.  If  so,  it  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience. 
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MODIFIED       STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.  — DOCTRINE  OF  TKUTII  AND  ERROR. 

SECTION   II.  —  ERROR,  —  ITS    CAUSES   AND   REMEDIES. 

A.  — GENERAL    CIRCUMSTANCES  —  SOCIETY. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  opposite  of  Truth,  — 
Error,  and,  on  tliis  subject,  give  you  tlie  following  paragraph  : 

IF  XCI.    Error  is  opposed  to  Truth;    and   Error  arises,  1°, 

From  the  conuuutatiou  of  what  is  Subjec- 

par.  XCI.   Error,-       tive   with    wluit    is  Objective    in    thouuht  ;■ 

its        character       and  -^o     ti  j  r-i  t       •  r-  -i 

sources.  z",  1*  roni   the   Contradiction  of  a  supposed 

knowledge  with   its  Laws;    or,  3°,  From   a 
want  of  Adequate  Activity  in  our  Cognitive  Faculties. 

Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignorance  and  from  Illu- 
sion;  these,  however,  along  with  Arbitrary  Assumption,  afford 
tlie  most  frequent  occasions  of  error.' 

This  paragraph  consists  of  two  parts,  and  these  I  shall  succes- 
sively consider.     The  first  is  :  'Error  is  opposed 

Explication.  '  ' 

to  trutli  ;   and   Erroi-  arises,  1°,  From   the   com- 
mutation of  what  is  subjective  with  wliat  is  objective  in  thouglit ; 
2°,  From  the  contradiction  of  a  supposed  knowledge  with  its  laws; 
or,  3°,  Fi-om  a  want  of  adequate  activity  in  our  cognitive  faculties.' 
"In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  Truth  is  the  agreement  of 
a  thought  with  its  object.     Now,  as  Error  is  the 

Krror,— what  .  <. 

Opposite  of  truth, —  Error  must  necessarily  con- 
sist i:i  a  want  of  this  agreement.     In  the  second  place,  it  has  been 

1  ■r\\  '.sfen,  Die  LogUcJnxbesonderedie  Anahjtih,  §§  308,  309.  —  Ed.     [Cf.  Ruiz,  Commentarius  at 
Srirtuiii,  etc.     Disp.  xcii.  p.  925.] 
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shown  that  the  criterion  or  standard  of  trutii  is  the  necessity 
t'ouuded  on  the  hiws  of  our  cognitive  faculties;  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  the  essential  character  of  error  must  be,  either  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  these  laws,  or  that  it  is  repugnant  to  them.  But 
these  two  alternatives  may  be  viewed  as  only  one;  for  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  former  case,  the  judgment  remains  undecided,  and  can  make 
no  pretence  to  certainty,  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  account  no  less 
tlian  in  the  latter,  where,  as  positively  contradictory  of  the  laws  of 
knowledge,  it  is  necessarily  false.     Of  these   statements   the  first, 

that  is,  the  non-agreement  of  a  notion  with  its 

As  Material.  ...  .  ,  .  .    ,     .  ,  , 

object,  IS  error  viewed  on  its  material  side  ;  and 
as  a  notion  is  the  common  product,  —  the  joint  result  afforded  by 
the  recijirocal  action  of  object  and  subject,  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever the  notion  contains  not  correspondent  to  the  object,  must  be  a 
contribution  by  the  thinking  subject  alone,  and  we  are  thus  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  Material  Error  consists  in  the  commuting  of 
what  is  subjective  with  what  is  objective  in  thought ;  in  other 
words,  in  mistaking  an  ideal  illusion  for  a  n;;!  lepresentntion.     The 

second  of  these   statements,  tli.it  is,  tlie  incon- 

As  Formnl.  /»       ,  i  •    •  •   i         i 

gruence  ot  tlie  supposed  cognition  witli  the 
laAvs  of  knowledge,  is  error  viewed  on  its  formal  side.  Now  here 
the  question  at  once  presents  itself,  —  TIow  can  an  act  of  cognition 
(■o)itra<1ict  its  own  laws'?     Thi-  answer  is  that  it  cannot;  and  erroi, 

wlien  more  closelv  scrutirdzed,  is  found   not  so 

Arifir.    from    the       much  to  cousist  in  the  contradictory  activity  of 

«ant  ..(•  r..kr,».ie  ac-       ^^^^.  ^.^     1^;,.^  f.,(.„]ties  as  in  their  want  of  acf.v- 

tivitv    of   the    ('Of;iii- 

five  Faculties.  i^'^'-     ^^'"^  ^'''^  '"''.^'  '"^  ^^  consequencc  of  one  or 

other  of  two  causes.  For  it  may  arise  iiom 
some  other  mental  power,  —  the  will,  for  example,  superseding, — 
taking  the  place  of;  the  <lelective  cognition,  or,  ])y  its  intenser  force, 
tin-ning  it  aside  and  leading  it  to  a  false  residt;  or  it  may  arise  from 
some  want  of  relative  perfection  in  the  ol>ject,  so  that  the  cognitive 
fMCulty  is  not  determinetl  by  it  to  the  requisite  degree  of  action. 

''  What  is  actually  thought,  cannot  but  be  correctly  thought. 
Error  first  conunences  when  thinking  is  remitted,  and  can  in  fact 
only  gain  admission  in  viitr.e  of  the  truth  which  it  contains;  — 
every  error  is  a  perveite<l  truth.  Hence  Descartes  Ms  justified  in 
the  establishment  of  the  ])rihciple,  —  that  we  would  never  admit 
the  false  for  the  true,  if  we  would  only  give  assent  to  what  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend.  'Nihil  nos  unquam  falsum  pro 
vero  admissuros,  si  tantum  iis  assensum  i)raibeamus,  quae  clare  et 

1  Principia  Philosophio!,  i.  43.     Cf.  Med.  iv.  JDe  Vero  et  Falso. 
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distincte  percipimus.'"^     In   this  view  the  saying  of  the  Roman 
poet  — 

"Nam  noque  rlecipitur  ratio,  ncc  decipit  unqiiam,"- 

—  is  no  longer  a  pararlox  ;   for  the  condition  of  error  is  not  the 
activity  of  intelligence,  but  its  inactivity. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph.     The  second   is  — 

'  Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignorance  and 

Error  discriminated       f,.^^^  Illusion,  which,  however,  along  with  .Arbi- 

from    Ignorance    and  .  .  <i^      i     i  i   "  •  e 

,„    .  trarv  Assumittion,  anord  the  usual  occasions  ot 

Illusion.  •'  t  ' 

Error.' 
"Ignorance  is  a  mere  negation,  —  a  mere  not-knowledge;  whereas 
in  error  there  lies  a  positive  pretence  to  knowl- 

Ignorance.  .,..,. 

edge,  rience  a  representation,  l)e  it  impertect, 
be  it  even  without  any  correspondent  objective  reality,  is  not  in 
itself  an  error.  The  imagination  of  a  hippogriff  is  not  in  itself 
false  ;  the  Orlando  Fnrioso  is  not  a  tissue  of  errors.  Error  only 
arises  when  we  attribute  to  the  creations  of  our  minds  some  real 
object,  by  an  assertory  judgment ;  we  do  not  err  and  deceive  either 
ourselves  or  others,  when  we  hold  ;;nd  enounce  a  sulyective  or 
problematic  sui)]>osition  only  for  what  it  is.  Ignorance,  —  no»^ 
knowledge,  —  however,  leads  to  error,  when  we  either  regard  tlie 
unknown  as  non-existent,  or  when  we  f dsely  fill  it  up.  The  latter . 
is,  however,  as  much  the  result  of  Will,  of  arbitrary  assumption,  as 
of  ignorance  ;  and,  frequently,  it  is  the  result  of  both  together.  In 
ireneral,  the  will  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  activity  by 
which  knowledge  is  realized.  The  will  has  not  immediately  an 
influence  on  our  judgment,  but  mediately  it  has.  Attention  is  an 
act  of  volition,  and  attention  furnishes  to  the  Understanding  the 
elements  of  its  decision.  The  will  determines  whether  we  shall 
carry  on  our  investigations,  or  break  them  off,  content  with  the  first 
a])parent  probability;  and  whether  we  shall  apply  our  observations 
to  all,  or,  only  partially,  to  certain,  momenta  of  determination. 
"The  occasions  of  Error  which  lie  in  those  qualities  of  Presenta- 
tion, Representation,  and  Thought  arising  from 

Illusion.  ,  ....  1     •     ,1  />    ,1        ,1  •    1  • 

the  conditions  and  influences  ot  the  thinking 
subject  itself,  are  called  Illusions.  But  the  existence  of  illusion 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  error.  Illusion  becomes 
error  only  when  we  attribute  to  it  objective  truth  ;  whereas  illusion 
is  no  error  when  we  regard  the  fallacious  appearance  as  a  mere  sub- 
jective affection.  In  the  j.umdice,  we  see  everything  tinged  with 
yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  suffusion  of  the  eye  with  bile.     In 

1  Twesten,  Logik,  §  308.  —  Ed.  2  Manilius,  ii.  131       ^-d. 
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this  case,  the  yellow  vision  is  illusion ;  and  it  would  become  error, 
were  we  to  suppose  that  the  objects  we  perceive  were  really  so  col- 
ored.    All    llie   powers   which   cooperate   to   tlie   formation    of  our 

judgments,  may  become  the  sources  of  illusion, 

Its  sources.  ,  i  i  • 

and,  consequently,  the  occasions  of  error.  The 
Senses,'  the  Presentative  Faculties,  External  and  Internal,  the 
Representative,  the  IJetentive,  the  Reproductive,  and  the  Elab- 
orative.  Faculties,  are  immediate,  the  Feelings  and  the  Desires 
are  mediate,  sources  of  illusion.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Faculty  of  Signs,  in  all  its  actual  manifestations  in  langunge. 
Hence  we  speak  of  sensible,  psychological,  moral,  and  symbolical, 
illusion."  -  In  all  these  relations  the  causes  of  illusion  are  partly 
general,  partly  particular;  and  though  they  proximately  manifest 
themselves  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  they  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  contained  in  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
mental  character  of  the  individual  is  conformed.  Taking,  there- 
fore, a  general  view  of  all  the  possible  Sources  of  Erroi',  I  think 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes,  which,  as  they  consti- 
tute the  heads  and  determine  the  order  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  I 
shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which  commences 
the  consideration  of  the  Second  Chapter  of  Modilied  Logic.  Be- 
fore, however,  proceeding  to  consider  these  several   classes  in  their 

order,  I  may  observe  that  Bacon  is  the  first  plii- 

Bacons   ciassiflca-       losopher  who  atteuiptt'd  a  systematic  enumera- 
tion of  the  sources  of  .  „     ,  .  ..  t  -i   ■,  ■ 
gi.|.^j.                             lion  or   the  various  sources  or   error;"'  and  his 

quaint  classification  of  these,  under  the  signifi- 
cant name  of  idols,  intn  the  four  genera  of  Idols  of  the  Tribe  {idola 
tribus).  Idols  of  the  Den  {idola  specus),  Idols  of  the  Forum  (idola 
fori),  which  may  mean  either  the  market-])lace,  the  bar,  or  the 
filace  of  public  asseiidjly,  and  Idols  of  the  Theatre  (idola  theatri), 
he  thus  briefly  characterizes. 

^  XCII.    The   Causes  and  Occasions  of  Error  are  compre- 
hended in  one  or  other  of  the  four  follow- 

Par.   XCII.     Error,—  i  ■\^  j.\  r  1        'il  10 

ing  classes.     Jbor  they  are  found  either,  1  , 

its  ■ourc«a.  B  J  '        ' 

In  the  General  Circumstances  which  mod- 
ify the  intellectual   character  of  the  individual  ;  or,  2°,  In   the 

I  La  Fontaine.    .See  Mazure,  Cout^  iU  Phi-     girent.    C'est  ce  que  La  Fontaine  a  trie  bien 

Intopiiif,  ii    241.    (Toiitc-)'  le:<  BoiencPH  natur-      cxprimi;  dan«  les  vers  suivant: 

eJIcA  lie  eont  autie  cli<M<e  (ju°  une  guerre  ou- 

vtrtc  rle  la  ^ai^ou  coi.tre   l.-x  .i.-centionn  dc  la  "  '^'"""'  "' "'"'  "=""''"  ""  ^^*°"'  ""*  ™''°"  '*  "^ 

...i...  ....  ...  dre«BC,"  etc.  —  Ed. 

»eii(>iDilif« c  c»ta  (lire,    fju'elles    ont 

pour  oljet  de  rirormcr  Ic8  erreurs  de  noa  8ens,         ^  [Twcsten,  Logik,  ^  309,  pp.  288.289.    Cf 

(?t  de  nit)i.fitiif;r  Ic«  ri';alit<':s   dc;   la  KciMiCf  aux       Hif^wart,  Logik,  ^^  iSi,  4H'>.] 

apparenceg  factices  que  uoh  eeus  nouB  sug-         3  Novum  Organum,  I  Aph.  xxxix.  —  Ea 
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Constitution,  II. (bits,  and    Uec-iiiroc-al    Relations  of  his  |K)H-ei's 
of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and   Desire  ;   or,  3°,  In   the   Language 
which  he  employs,  as  an  Instrument  of  Tliought  and  a  Meilium 
of  Communication  ;  t)r,  4°,  In  the  nature  of  the  Objects  them 
selves,  about  which  his  knowledge  is  conversant. 

f  XCIII.    Under  the  General  Circumstances  which  modify 
the  character  of  the  individual,  are  compre- 

Par.   XCIII.    I    Gen.  },^.j,^|^.^|     jo     rpj^^    ...^.tie^l.^,.    ,]ecrree  of  Culti- 

eral        oircumstances  '  '  ^  ^ 

which    raodiiy    the       VQtion   to   wliirli   his  uatiou   lias  attained ; 
character  of  the  indi-       f^^,  -^^^  rudeuess,  the  partiality  of  its  oivili- 

vidual.  \ 

zation,  and  its  over-retiiiement  are  all  mani- 
fold occasions  of  error ;  and  this  cultivation  is  expressed  not 
merely  in  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in  the  degree 
of  its  religious,  political,  and  social  advancement;  2°.  The 
Stricter  Associations,  in  so  far  as  these  tend  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  to  give  it  a  one-sided  direction  ;  such 
are  Schools,  Sects,  Orders,  Exclusive  Societies,  Corporations, 
Castes,  etc.^ 

In  the  commeo'^'iment  of  the  Course,  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to 

the   tendency  there  is  in  man  to  assimilate   in 

Explication.    Man       opinions  and   habits  of  thousrht  to   those  with 

by  nature*  .social,  and  ,  ,       ,.  o      i.t  •      i       ^  ^  i 

influeuced     by     the       ^^'l^oni  ^'^'  'i^es-^     Man  IS  by  nature,  not  merely 
opiuioi.s oiiiib fellows.       by  accidental    necessity,   a   social   being.     For 

only  in  society  does  he  find  tlie  conditions 
which  his  different  faculties  require  for  their  due  development  and 
application.  But  society,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  from  a  fam- 
ily to  a  State,  is  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  a  certain  har- 
mony of  sentiment  among  its  members;  and  as  man  is  by  nature 
destined  to  a  social  existence,  he  is  by  nature  determined  to  that 
analogy  of  thought  and  feeling  which  society  supposes,  and  out  of 
which  society  springs.  There  is  thus  in  every  association,  great 
and  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  opinions  towards  a  common 
centre.  As  in  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a  necessaiy  sympathy 
with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their  harmonious  con- 
spiration, a  healthy  whole;  so,  in  the  social  body,  there  is  always  a 
strong  predisposition  in  each  of  its  members  to  act  and  think  in 
unison  with  the  rest.  This  universal  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling  is 
the  principle  of  the  different  spirit  dominant  in  different  ages, 
countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods  of  life.  It  is  the  cause  why 
fashions,  why  jiolitical  and  religious  enthusiasm,  why  moral  example 

1  Baclimanu,  Logilc,  §§  402,  403.  —  Ed.  2  See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  p.  59.  —  Ed. 
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either  for  good  or  evil,  spri'.id  so  r:i|ii(lly  ;;n  1  exert  so  powerful  an 
influence.  As  men  are  natur.illy  prone  to  imitate  otiiers,  they,  con- 
sequently, rejjcard  as  important  or  insii^nilicant,  as  lionovuble  or  dis- 
graceful, as  true  or  false,  as  good  or  bad,  what  those  afound  them 
consider  in  the  same  light.^ 

Of  th(.'  various  testimonies  I  formerly  quoted,  of  the  strong  as- 
similating influence  of  man  on  man,  and  of  the 

Pascal  quoted  on  the  r  ^  i.  i       .i     »  *  * 

power  oi  custom  to  make  that  appear  true,  nat- 

powcr  of  custom.  '  .... 

ural,  and  necessary,  whicli  in  reality  is  false,  un- 
natural, and  oidy  accidentally  suitable,  I  shall  o:ily  adduce  that  of 
Pascal.  ''In  the  just  and  tin-  unjust,"  says  he,  "  we  find  hardly  any- 
thing which  does  not  change  its  character  in  changing  its  climate. 
Three  degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  reverses  the  whole  of 
jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  tiuth,  and  a  ^qw  years,  of 
possession.  Fundamental  laws  change.  Kiglit  has  its  epochs.  A 
jdeasant  justice  which  a  river  or  a  mountain  limits!  Truth  on  this 
side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other  !"^  It  is  the  remark  of  an  in- 
genious jiIiiliisiipIuT,  "that  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  universe,  all 
nations  will  be  found  admiring  only  the  reflection  of  their  own 
qualities,  an<l  contemning  in  others  whatever  is  contrary  to  what 
they  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  among  tliemselves.  Here  is  the 
Englishman  accusing  the  French  of  frivolity;  and  here  the  French- 
man reproaching  the  Englishman  with  selfishness  and  brutality. 
Here  is  the  Arab  persuaded  of  the  infallil»ility  of , his  Caliph,  and 
deriding  the  Tartar  wdio  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  Grand 
Lama.  In  every  nation  we  find  the  same  congratulation  of  their 
own  wisdom,  and  the  same  contemi)t  of  that  of  their  neighbors, 

"  Were  there  a  sage  sent  down  to  earth  from  heaven,  who  regu- 
lated his  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  |)ure  reason  alone,  this  sage 
would  be  universally  regarded  as  a  fool.  He  would  be,  as  Socrates 
says,  like  a  ]»hysician  accused  by  the  pastry-cooks,  before  a  tribunal 
of  children,  of  prohibiting  the  eating  of  tarts  and  cheese-cakes;  a 
crime  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  his 
judges.  In  vain  would  this  sage  su|)port  his  opinions  by  the  clear- 
est arguments, —  the  most  irrefragable  <lemonstrations ;  the  whole 
world  would  be  for  him  like  the  nation  of  hunchbacks,  among 
whom,  as  the  Indian  fabulists  relate,  there  once  upon  a  time  ap- 
peared a  god,  young,  beautiful,  and  of  consummate  symmetry.  This 
god,  they  add,  entered  the  capital ;  he  was  there  forthwith  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  natives;  his  figure  aj^peared  to  them  extra- 


1  [Meiners,   Vnlertvekungen  kihn  ilif.    Tifnk-       2  P*»w(<m,  partie  i.  art.  vi.  §  8(vol.  ii.p  126,6(1 
laaflt  unde  WilUruilcraftf  ilei  Mentchen,  ii.  322.]        Faugere).     Comp.  Led.  on  Metaphysics,  p.  60 
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ordinary  ;  langliter,  hooting,  and  taunts  manifcstod  tlieir  astonish- 
ment, and  they  were  about  to  carry  their  outrages  still  further,  had 
not  one  of  the  inhabitants  (who  had  undoubtedly  seen  other  men), 
in  order  to  snateJi  him  Irom  tlie  danger,  suddenly  cried  out  —  'My 
friends  !  my  friends!  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  Let  us  not  insult 
this  miserable  monstrosity.  If  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us  the  gene- 
ral gift  of  beauty,  —  if  it  has  adorned  our  backs  with  a  mount  of 
flesh,  let  us  with  pious  gratitude  repair  to  the  temple  and  remler 
our  acknowledgment  to  the  immortal  gods.'"  This  fable  is  the  his- 
tory of  human  vanity.  Every  nation  aibnires  its  own  defects,  and 
contemns  the  oi)])osite  qualities  in  its  neighbors.  To  succeed  in  a 
country,  one  must  be  a  bearer  of  the  national  hump  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  sojourns. 

There  are  few  philosophers  who  undertake  to  make  their  country- 
men aware  of  the  ridiculous  figure  they  cut  in 
The  art  of  doubting       the  eye  of  reason;   and  still  fewer  the  nations 

well  dirticult  to  teacli  ,  ,  ,  n     ^         -i  i    ■  *  n 

„   , ,    ,  who  aj-e  able  to  profit  by  the  advice.    All  are  so 

and  lo  Icani.  i  •> 

punctiliously  attached  to  the  interests  of  their 
vanity,  that  none  obtain  in  any  country  the  name  of  wise,  except 
those  who  are  fools  of  the  common  folly.  There  is  no  opinion  too 
absurd  not  to  find  nations  ready  to  believe  it,  and  individuals 
prompt  to  be  its  executioners  or  its  martyrs.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
phiiosoj)her  declared,  that  if  he  held  all  truths  shut  up  within  his 
hand,  he  would  .take  es])ecial  care  not  to  show  them  to  his  fellow- 
men.  In  fact,  if  the  discovery  of  a  single  truth  dragged  Galileo  to 
the  prison,  to  what  punishment  would  he  not  be  doomed  who  should 
discover  all  ?  Among  those  who  now  ridicule  the  folly  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  are  indignant  at  the  persecution  of  Galileo,  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  in  the  age  of  that  philosopher,  have  clamored 
for  his  death.  They  would  then  have  been  imbued  with  different 
opinions ;  and  opinions  not  more  passively  adopted  than  those 
which  they  at  ])resent  vaunt  as  liberal  and  enlightened.  To  learn 
to  doubt  of  our  opinions,  it  is  suflicient  to  examine  the  powers  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  survey  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  af- 
fected, and  to  study  the  history  of  human  follies.  Yet  in  modern 
Europe  six  centuries  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Universities 
until  the  appearance  of  that  extraordinary  man,  —  I  mean  Des- 
cartes, —  whom  his  age  first  persecuted,  and  then  almost  worship- 
ped as  a  demi-god,  for  initiating  men  in  the  art  of  doubting, —  of 
doubting  well,  —  a  lesson  at  which,  however,  both  their  skepticism 
and  credulity  show  that,  after  two  centuries,  they  are  still  but  awk- 
ward scholars.     Socrates  was  wont  to  say  —  "  All  that  I  know  is 

50 
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that  I  liTiow  notliiiiii'." '  In  our  age  it  would  seem  that  men  know 
everything  except  what  Socrates  knew.  Our  errors  would  not  be 
so  frequent  were  we  less  ignorant ;  and  our  iguoruueo  more  curable, 
did  we  not  believe  ourselves  to  be  all-wise. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  inrinence  of  Society,  both  in  its  general  form 
of  a  State  or  Nation,  and  in  its  particular  forms  of  Schools,  Sects, 
etc.,  determines  a  multitude  of  opinions  in  its  membei's,  which,  as 
they  aie  passively  received,  so  they  are  often  altogether  erroneous. 

.\mong  the  more  general  and  intiuential  of  these  there  are  two, 
,  ^  which,  tho.igh    apparently    contrary,  are,   how- 

I  wo  jii'iieral    forme  .  . 

oftiiciutiueiice  ofex-       cver,  both,  in  reality,  founded  on  the   same  in- 
ample.  ca])acity  of  independent  thought,  —  on  the  same 
1.  Prejudice  in  fa        influence   of  example,  —  I  mean   the  excessive 

vor  of  tlie  Old.  ,      .         .  „      ,         ^~..  ■,  ■•       ,  .  -,      . 

ailmiration  ot  the  Ola,  and  the  excessive  admi- 
rativtn  of  the  New.  The  former  of  these  ])rejudices,-  —  under  which 
may  be  reduced  the  ])rejudice  in  favor  of  Authority,  —  was  at  one 
time  prevalent  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  ditficult  for  us  to  form  a 
conception.     This  prejudice  is  prepared  by  the  very  education  not 

only  which  we  do,  but  which  we  all  must  re- 
ceive.      1  he  chad  necessarily  learns  evervthing 

tlOII  _  _      •'  .  o 

at  first  on  credit,  —  he  believes  upon  authority. 
But  when  the  rule  of  authority  is  once  established,  the  habit  of  pas- 
sive accpiiesceiice  and  belief  is  formed,  and,  once  formed,  it  is  not 
again  always  easily  thrown  off'.  When  the  child  Ijas  grown  up  to 
an  age  in  which  he  might  employ  his  own  reason,  he  has  acquired  a 
large  stock  of  ideas;  but  who  can  calculate  the  number  of  errors 
which  this  stock  contains?  and  by  what  means  is  he  able  to  dis- 
criminate the  true  from  the  false;:!  His  jnind  has  been  formed  to 
obedience  and  uninquiry  ;  he  ))ossesses  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge ;  it  is  painful  to  sus[)ect  what  has  been  long  venerated,  and  it 
is  felt  even  ;is  a  kind  of  personal  mutilation  to  tear  up  what  has  be- 
come; irr.nlicaterl  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Ponera  diffi- 
cile ent  (jH'P.  placHtre  din.  The  adult  does  not,  therefore,  often  judge 
for  himself  more  than  the  child;  and  the  tyranny  of  authority  and 
foregone  opinion  continues  to  exert  a  sway  during  the  whole  course 
of  Ids  life.  Ill  our  infancy  and  childhood  the  credit  accorded  to  our 
parents  and  instructors  is  implicit;  and  if  what  we  have  learned 
from  them  be  conlirmed  by  what  we  hear  from  others,  the  opinions 

'  rialo.  April  .  p  21  —  Ei).  ft  lief  Prrjusra  rcpatif/us  fians  la  Socifti,  Paris. 

i!  (f)n  rr<fjudic«!  in  (ffiii-rul  Kt-e  Hie  followinR  1810—181.3,  .3  vols.  8vo.     .J.  L.  Castilloii,  Essai 

workv :  —  DiimarxaiA,    FtMii    tur  Its    Frrjue<'.A,  itir  Un  Erreurs  et  /«.?  superstilions    Anr.iennes  et 

new  ed.,  I'arJH.  1822.     Exntntn  'It  I'  E^uti  sur  Mtuhrnet,  Anibterdam.  170.5;  Paris,  1767.    Sir 

/'I  Pro)u:;r»,  Hit).  1777.     /?^<«/  ■■iir  U.i  rfjii::rx,  'I'liotnuB  Browu,    Vulgar  Errors.     Olauvil,  Es- 

Neacblt«t,   171W.    J.  U.  ."liulquet),   Vrs   Errcun  nays.] 
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thus  recommeudeJ  become  at  lengtli  stanijieil  in  almost  indelible 
cliaracters  upon  the  mind.  This  is  the  cause  why  men  so  nnely 
abandon  the  opinions  which  vulgaily  pass  current;  ami  why  what 
comes  .'is  new  is  by  so  many,  for  its  very  novelty,  rejected  as  false. 
And  hence  it  is,  as  alrea<ly  noticed,  that  truth  is  as  it  were  geo- 
graphically and  jjolitically  distributed  ;  what  is  truth  on  one  side 
of  a  boun(Lary  being  error  and  absurdity  on  the  other.  What  has 
now  been  said  of  the  influence  of  society  at  large,  is  true  also  of  tlie 
lesser  societies  which  it  contains,  all  of  which  impose  with  a  stronger 
or  feebler,  a  wider  or  more  contracted,  authoiity,  certain  received 
opinions  upon  the  faith  of  the  members.  Hence  it  is  that  whatever 
has  once  obtained  a  recognition  in  any  society,  large  or  small,  is  not 
rejected  when  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  originally  admitted 
have  been  proved  erroneous.  It  continues,  even  for  the  reason  that* 
it  is  old  and  has  been  accepted,  to  be  accepted  still;  and  the  title 
which  was  oi-iginally  defective,  becomes  valid  by  continuance  and 
prescription. 

But  opposed  to  this  cause  of  error,  from  the  prejuilice  in  favor  of 
the  Old,  there  is  the  other,  directly  the  reverse, 

2.  riejiidici.' in  favor  ^,  •     t  •        c  ,•      i         -k.-r  mi  • 

f,,    ..  — the    prejudice    m    favor   of    the    New.     This 

of  the  ^e^v.  _        . 

prejudice  may  be,  in  ])art  at  least,  the  result  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  This  is  the  cause  why  new  opinions, 
however  erroneous,  if  they  once  obtain  a  certain  number  of  con- 
verts, often  spread  with  a  ra]>idity  and  to  an  extent,  which,  after 
their  futility  has  been  ultimately  shown,  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  ])rinci])Ie  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  contagion.  But  the  principal 
cause  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  novelty  lies  in  the  Passions,  and 
the  consideration  of  these  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  causes 
with  which  we  aie  at  present  occupied. 

Connected  with  and  composed  of  both  these  prejudices,  —  that  in 
favor  of  the  old  and  that  in  favor  of  the  new, — 

Prejudice  of  Learned  .1  •       ,,  •     t  x-    t  i      «       1        • 

.  „     ..  there  is  the   ijreiudice   of   Learned   Authoritv  : 

Autlioritv.  I       J  J    5 

for  this  is  usually  associated  with  the  prejudices 
of  Schools  and  Sects.  "As  often  as  men  have  appeared,  who,  by  the 
force  of  their  genius,  have  opened  up  new  views  of  science,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  ])rogress  of  human  intellect,  so  often  have  they, 
likewise,  afforded  the  occasion  of  checking  its  advancement,  and  of 
turiung  it  from  the  straight  ])ath  of  improvement.  Not  that  this 
result  is  to  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  them,  but  simply  because  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  be  so  affected.  The  views  which  influ- 
enced these  men  of  genius,  and  which,  consequently,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  their  works,  are  rarely  comprehended  in  their  totality 
by  those  who  have  the  names  of  these  authors  most  frequently  in 
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their  moutlis.  The  many  do  not  concei'ii  themselves  to  seize  the 
ideal  which  a  i)hilosi)|(liL'r  coiUem2)lated,  and  of  which  his  actual 
works  are  only  the  imperfect  representations ;  they  appropriate 
to  themselves  only  some  of  his  detached  apothegms  and  proposi- 
tions, and  of  these  compound,  as  they  best  can,  a  sort  of  system 
suite<l  to  their  understanding,  and  which  they  employ  as  a  talisman 
in  their  controversies  WMth  others.  As  their  reason  is  thus  a  captive 
to  authority,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  exert  its  native  freedom,  they, 
consequently,  catch  up  the  true  and  the  false  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  remain  always  at  the  point  of  progress  where  they  had 
been  placed  by  their  leaders.  In  their  hands  a  system  of  living 
truths  becomes  a  mere  petrified  organism;  and  they  require  that  the 
whole  science  shall  become  as  dead  and  as  cold  as  their  own  idol. 

• 

Such  was  Plato's  doctrino  in  the  hands  of  the  Platonists  ;  such  was 
Aristotle's' |)hilosophy  in  the  hands  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  and  tlie  his- 
toiy  of  modern  systems  atlbrds  equally  the  same  result." ' 

So  much  for  the  first  genus  into  which  the  Sources  of  Error  are 
divided. 

1  Bachmann,  Logik,  §  404,  p.  550.  —  Ed. 


LECTURE    XXIX. 

MODIFIED     STOICHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION   II.  — ERROR  — ITS  CAUSES   AND   REMEDIES 

A.  —  GENERAL   CIRCUMSTANCES  —  SOCIETY. 

B.  —  AS   IN  POWERS   OF   COGNITION,   FEELING,  AND    DESIRE. 

I. —  AFFECTIONS —rRECIPITANCY— SLOTH  — HOPE  AND   FEAR  — 

SELF-LOVF. 

In   our   last   Lecture,  we  entered   on   the   consideration   of   the 
various  sources  of  Error.     These,  I  stated,  may 

Recapituliition.  i  •         i 

be  conveniently  reduceil  to  four  heads,  and  con- 
sist, 1°.  In  tiie  General  Circumstances  which  modify  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  individual;  2°.  In  the  Constitution,  Habits,  and 
Kecipi-ocal  Relations  of  his  iK)wers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and 
Desire ;  3°.  In  the  Language  which  he  en)|)loys  as  an  Instrument 
of  Thought  and  a  Medium  of  Communication ;  and,  4°.  In  the 
nature  of  the  Objects  themselves  about  which  his  knowledge  is 
conversant. 

Of  these,  I  then  gave  you  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  those 
occasions  of  Error,  which  oi-iginate  in  the  circumstances  under  the 
inriuence  of  which  the  character  and  opinions  of  man  are  deter- 
mined for  him  as  a  member  of  society.  Under  this  head  I  stated, 
that,  as  man  is  destined  by  his  Creator  to  fulfil  the  end  of  hia 
existence  in  society,  he  is  wisely  furnished  with  a  disposition  to 
imitate  those  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  and  thus  confoi-m  himself 
to  whatever  section  of  human  society  he  may  by  birth  belong,  or 
of  which  he  may  afterwards  become  a  member.  The  education  we 
receive,  nay  the  very  possibility  of  receiving  education  at  all,  sup- 
poses to  a  certain  extent  the  passive  infusion  of  foreign  and  tradi- 
tionary opinions.  For  as  man  is  compelled  to  think  much  earlier 
than  he  is  able  to  think  for  himself,  —  all  education  necessarily 
imposes  on  him  many  opinions  which,  whether  in  themselves  true 
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or  fjilse,  are,  in  referenoo  to  the  lecii-icnt,  only  pvojndieos;  and  it  is 
even  only  a  small  number  of  mankind  wlio  at  a  later  period  are 
able  to  bring  these  obtruded  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason,  and  by 
a  free  exereise  of  their  own  intelligence  to  reject  them  if  found 
false,  or  to  acknowledge  them  if  proved  true. 

But  wliile  tlie  mass  of  mankind  thus  remain,  during  their  whole 
lives,  only  the  creatures  of  the  accidental  circumstances  which  have 
concurred  to  form  for  them  their  habits  and  beliefs;  the  few  who 
are  at  last  able  to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  are  still  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  unreasoning  judgment  of  the  many. 
Public  opinion,  hereditary  custom,  despotically  impose  on  us  the' 
capricious  laws  of  propriety  and  manners.  The  individual  may 
possibly,  in  mattei-s  of  science,  emancipate  himsL-lf  from  their  servi- 
tude; in  the  affairs  of  life  he  must  quietly  submit  himself  to  the 
yoke.  The  only  freedom  he  can  here  prudently  manifest,  is  to 
resi<;n  himself  with  a  consciousness  that  he  is  a  slave  not  to  reason 
but  to  conventional  accident.  And  while  he  conforms  himself  to 
the  usages  of  his  own  society,  he  will  be  tolerant  to  those  of  others. 
In  this  respect  his  maxim  will  be  that  of  the  Scythian  prince  : 
"  With  you  such  may  be  the  custom,  —  with  us  it  is  different." 

So  much  for  the  general  nature  of  the  influ- 
Means  b>  wiiicii  tiie       oncc  to  wliich  WO  are  exposed  fi'om  the  circum- 

influence  of  societv,  as  ^  j?  o       •    x         •..  •         *  i     ^ 

,  stances  OX  hocietv ;  it  now  rem;nns  to  sav  wlint 

a     Fuurce     of    error,  . 

may  be  counteracted         ^re    the    means   by  which    this    influence,  as   a 

source  of  error,  may  be  counteracted. 
It   has  been   seen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  opinions  are  foiTned  for  us  by  the  accidents 
Necessary  to  inBti-       of  socicty,  our  imposed  and  supposed  knowledge 

tute  a  critical  examin-         •  i?         i  ii  *•*      4.1  1  tt      ^ 

is  a  contused  medlev  ot  truths  and  errors.    Here 

ation  of  the  contents 

of  on r  knowledge.  it  is  evi<lently  necessary  to  institute  a  critical 

examination  of  the  contents  of  this  knowledge. 
Descaitos  projwses  that,  in  order  to  discriminate,  among  our  preju- 
diced opinions,  the  truths  from  the  eiTors,  we  ought  to  commence 
by  doubting  all.'  This  has  exposed  him  to  much  oldoquy  and 
clamor,  but  most  unjustly.     The  doctrine  of  Descartes  has  nothing 

skeptical    or   offensive ;    for   he    only   maintains 
Dc-«carieH,-hispre-       ^,^^^   j^   behooves  US  to  examine   .all   that    has 

been  inculcated  on  us  from  infancy,  and  under 
the  masters  to  whose  authority  we  have  been  subjected,  with  the 
some  attentiftn  ;md  circumspection  which  we  accord  to  dubious 
questions.  In  fict  there  is  nothing  in  the  ])rece|)t  of  Descartes, 
which    had   not   bec-n    previously  enjoined    l)y  other   philosophers. 

1  Discoun  lit  la  Mcthodf,  Partie  ii.  —  Ed. 
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Of  these  I  formerly  (jnoted  to  you  several,  and  among  others  the 
remarkable  testimonies  of  Aristotle,  St.  Augustin,  and  Lord  Bacon.^ 

But  although  there  be  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  precept  of 
Descartes,  as  enounced  by  him,  it  is  of  less  prac- 

CoTiditions    which       tical  Utility  in  consequence  of  no  account  being 

modify    its     applica-  ,  f>     i  •  i  •    i  t   •  i 

jj^jj  taken  ot  the  circumstances  which  condition  and 

modify  its  application.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  judgments  to  be  examined  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  random, 
but  selected  on  a  principle,  and  arranged  in  due  order  and  depend- 
ence. But  this  requires  no  ordinary  ability,  and  the  distribution  of 
things  into  their  proper  classes  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  difficult 
fruits  of  philosophy.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  among  our 
prejudices,  or  pretended  cognitions,  a  great  many  hasty  conclusions, 
the  investigation  of  M'hich  requires  much  profound  thought,  skill, 
and  acquired  knowledge.  Now,  from  both  of  these  considerations, 
it  is  evident  that  to  commence  ])hilosopliy  by  sftch  a  review,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  philosojiher  before  he  can  attempt  to 
become  one.  The  precept  of  Descartes  is,  therefore,  either  unrea- 
sonable, or  it  is  too  unconditionally  expressed.  And  this  latter 
alternative  is  true. 

What  can  be  rationally  required  of  the  student  of  philosophy,  is 
not  a  preliminary  and  absolute,  but  a  gradual 

A  j»raoiial  and  pro-  .  . 

gressive  abrogation  of  '"^'^^^  progressive  abrogation,  of  prejudices.  It 
prejudices  all  that  can  can  oulv  be  required  of  him,  that,  whcii,  in  the 
be  required  of  the  stu-       coursc  of  his  study  of  philosophy,  he  meets  with 

dent  of  philosophy.  .   .  i  •    i     i  ^  i  i  «> 

a  proposition  which  has  not  been  already  sum- 
ciently  sifted, —  (whether  it  has  been  elaborated  as  a  princii)le  or 
admitted  as  a  conclusion),  —  he  should  pause,  discuss  it  without 
prepossession,  and  lay  aside  for  future  consideration  all  that  has  not 
been  subjected  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  The  precept  of  Descartes, 
when  rightly  explained,  corresponds  to  that  of  St.  Paul:'  "If  any 
man  among  you  seemcth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a 
fool,  that  he  may  be  wise ; "  that  is,  let  him  not  rely  more  on  the 
ojiinions  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  in  fxvor  of  which  he 
and  those  around  him  are  prejudiced,  than  on  so  many  visions  of 
imagination  ;  and  let  him  examine  them  with  the  same  circumspec- 
tion as  if  he  were  assured  that  they  contain  some  truth  among 
much  falsehood  and  many  extravagances." 

Proceeding   now  to   the   second   class  of  the   Sources  of  Error, 

1  See  Lect.  on  Mftophysicx,i).  QS  et  seq.  —  K.n.      is,   with  gome  slight   changes,   taken    from 

2  1  Cor.  iii.  18.  Crousaz,  Logique,  t.  iii.,  part  ii.,  ch  6,  p.  263 

3  This  criticism  of  the  precept  of  Descartes     et  seg.  —  Ed. 
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whicli   are  found   in    the  Mind   itself,  I  shall  coiumence   with  the 
following  parngrniih  : 

%  XCIV.    The  Sources  of  Error  which  arise  from  the  Con- 
stitution, Habits,  and  Recijirocal  Relations 

Par.  XCIV.  II.  Source  /«     ,i  jy    /->i  •.•  -mi-  i 

of  Error  arising  from       ^^   t'le  powcr.s  of    Cognitiou,  Fecling,  and 
the  powera  oi  cokiu-       Dcslre,  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds. 

tjon.  Feeling,  and  De-  ri-ii        .c      ^      x>  aI  •    a.     •       a.i  t 

,.      ,,  ^  Ihe  first  of  tliese  consists  m  the  undue  pre- 

sire,  —  of  two  kinds.  • 

ponderance  of  the  Affective  Elements  of 
mind  (the  Desires  and  F'eelings)  over  the  Cognitive ;  the  sec- 
ond, in  the  weakness  or  inordinate  strength  of  some  one  or 
other  of  tlie  Cognitive  Faculties  themselves. 

Affection  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Feelings  and  Desires 

exert  an  influence  not  under  the  control  of  rea- 

Kxiiiicntion..  gon ;  in  Other  words,  a  tendency  by  which  the 

repon  erance  o        intellect  is  impeded  in  its  endeavor  to  think  an 

Aflection  over  Cogui-  ^  '  _ 

tion.  object  as  that  object  really  is,  and   compelled 

to  think  it  in  conformity  with  some  view  pi'e- 

scribed  by  the  passion  or  private  interest  of  the  subject  thinking. 

The  human  mind,  when  unruffled  by  passion,  may  be  compared 

to  a  calm  sea.     A  calm  sea  is  a  clear  mirror,  in 

,    „.   ,  which  the  sun  and  clouds,  m   whicli  tlie  forms 

oil  iliu  Miiul. 

of  heaven  and  earth,  are  reflected  back  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  presented.  But  let  a  wind  arise,  and  the  smooth, 
clear  suiface  of  the  water  is  lifted  into  billows  and  agitated  into 
foam.  It  no  more  reflects  the  sun  and  clouds,  the  forms  of  heaven 
:ind  caiili,  or  it  reflects  them  only  as  distorted  and  broken  images. 
In  like  manner,  the  tranquil  mind  receives  and  reflects  the  world 
without  as  it  tndy  is;  but  let  the  wind  of  passion  blow,  and  every 
object  is  i-epresented,  not  :is  it  exists,  but  in  the  colors  and  aspects 

and   i)artial  i)hases  in  whicli  it  pleases  the  sub- 

Bfiothiuo  quoted.  '  '       .  . 

ject  to  regard  it.     1  he  state  of  passion  and  its 
influence  on  the  Cognitive  Faculties  are  truly  pictured  by  Boethius.' 


<<  V 


Nuhihils  ntris  Parquc  serenis 

Comlita  imlhiiii  rii(l;i  dicliiis, 

Fiiiiilfrc  iK)ssiint  Mox  rcsoluto 

SMcni  lumen.  Sonlid:!  cdMio, 

Si  niiire  volvens  Visibus  obstut. 

Tiirlii<lus  austcr  

Minccat  a;sfuni,  Tu  qiioqiio  ;;i  vis 

Vitrea  dudum,  Luiiiinc  claro 

1  De  Contol.  PhU.,  L.  i.,  Metr.  7.  --  Eu. 
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Ccmcic  vcruni,  Spemquc  fiijrato, 

Tramitc  recto  Nee  dolor  adsit, 

Carperc  callem :  Nubila  mens  est, 

Gaudia  pelle,  Viiictaque  frenis, 

Pelle  timorera,  Haec  ubi  regnant." 

Every  error  consists  in  this,  —  that  we  take  something  for  non- 
existent, because  we  have  not  become  aware  of 
.rror     imi  er      o       j^^  existence,  and  that,  in  place  of  this  existent 

Probable  Reasoning.  .  '         . 

something,  we  fill  uj)  the  jtrciuises  of  a  probable 
reasoning  with  something  else. 

I  have  here  limited  the  possibility  of  error  to  Probable  Reason- 
ing, for,  in  Intuition  and  Demonstration,  there  is  but  little  |iossi- 
bility  of  important  error.  Ilobhes  indeed  asserts  that  had  it  been 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  those  in  authority,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  this  ti'uth  would 
have  been  long  ago  proscribed  as  heresy,  or  as  high  treason.'  This 
may  be  an  ingenious  illustration  of  the  blind  tendency  of  the  pas- 
sions to  subjugate  intelligence;  but  we  should  take  it  for  more  than 
was  intended  by  its  author,  were  we  to  take  it  as  more  than  an  inge- 
nious exaggeration.  Limiting,  therefore,  error  to  probable  inference 
(and  this  constitutes,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
department,  the  whole  domain  of  human  reasoning),  we  have  to 
inquire,  How  do  the  Passions  influence  us  to  the  assumption  of 
false  premises  ?  To  estimate  the  amount  of  probability  for  or 
against  a  given  pi-o])ositi()n,  requires  a  tranquil,  an  unbiassed,  a 
comprehensive  consideration,  in  order  to  take  all  the  relative  ele- 
ments of  judgment  into  due  account.  But  this  requisite  state  of 
mind  is  disturbed  when  any  interest,  any  wish,  is  allowed  to 
interfere. 

•[f  XCV.    The  disturbing  Passions  maybe  reduced  to  four: 
Precipitancy,  Sloth,  Hope  and   Fear,  Self- 

Par.  XCV.    The  Pas-  I  ."  '  r  ' 

Bions,    as    Bourees    of  iOVC. 

Error, -  reduced    to  |o    ^  rcstlcss  anxlcty  for  a  decision  be- 

four.  .  *' 

gets  impatience,  which  decides  before  the 
preliminary  inquiry  is  concluded.     This  is  precipitancy. 

2°.  The  same  result  is  the  eifect  of  Sloth,  which  dreams  on 
in  conformity  to  custom,  without  subjecting  its  beliefs  to  the 
test  of  active  observation. 

3°.  The  restlessness  of  Hope  or  F'ear  im]iedes  observation, 
distracts  attention,  or  forces  it  ordy  on  what  interests  the  pas- 

1  Leviathan.  Part  I.  ch.  11.  —  Ed. 
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sion  ;  —  the  snnmiine   looking  on  only  wliat  hnrmoni/es  with 
his  liojics,  the  diffident  only  on  what  accords  with  his  fears. 

4°.  Self-love  perverts  our  estimate  of  probal)ility  by  causing 
us  to  rate  the  grounds  of  judgment,  not  according  to  their  real 
influence  on  the  truth  of  the  decision,  but  according  to  their 
bearing  on  our  personal  interests  therein. 

In  regard  to  Impatience  or  Preci))itation,  —  "all  is  the  cause  of 

this  which   determines  our  choice  on  one  side 

•p  ication.  rather   than    another.     An   imagination   excites 

1.  Precipitancy.  .  .  ^ 

))leasure,  and  because  it  excites  pleasure  we 
yield  ourselves  up  to  it.  We  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  are  all 
that  we  ought  to  be,  and  why?  Because  this  sup])Osition  gives  us 
pleasure.  This,  in  some  dispositions,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  improvement ;  for  he  who  entertains  it,  thinks  there  is  no 
necessity  to  labor  to  become  what  he  is  already.     '  I  believe,'  says 

Seneca,*  'that  many  had  it   in   their  power  to 

have  attamed  to  wisdom,  liad  they  not  been 
impeded  by  the  belief  that  'wisdom  they  had  ali-eady  attained.' 
'Multos  puto   ad  sapientiam   potuisse  pervenire,  nisi  putassent  se 

pervenisse.'"-     Erasmus  gives  the  following  as 

Erasmus.  ,..,,.  „  , 

the  principal  advice  to  a  young  votary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  his  studies:  "To  read  the  most  learned  books, 
to  converse  with  the  most  learned  men ;  but,  above  all,  never  to 
conceit  that  he  himself  was  learned."'' 

"From  the  same  cause,  men   flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
dying  .old,    although    few    attain    to    longevity. 

Illustrations.  _,,       '",  i     i  i         i  ^  '  • 

J  he  less  probable  the  event,  the  more  certain 
are  they  of  its  occunence  ;  and  why?  Because  the  imagination  of 
it  is  agreord^le.     '  Decrepiti  soiics  p  ucoruin  annorum  accessionem 

vf)tis    mendicant ;    minores    natu    seipsos    esse 

From  Seneca.  „  t      ■         -j  •    i  ^        t  i- 

tingiint ;  mendacio  sioi  hiandiuntur ;  et  tarn  li- 
benter  fallunt,  quain   si   fita    uii;i    decipiant.'"^     "Preachers,"  says 

Montaigne,  "  are  aware  that  the  emotion  which 

From  Mfniiiii^'MO.  .  ,       .  ,     . 

arises  during  their  sermons  animates  themselves 
to  belief,  and  we  are  conscious  that  when  roused  to  anger  we  apply 


1  De  Trnnquittitntt  Animi.  c.  1.  —  Et>.  doctop  <iili)Tcntor  odiRCCrct,  flcniquo  si  .'c  dec- 

2  (."roiiHaz,  Lntfiquf,  t.  iii  ,  part  ii    cli.  7,  p  fiim  nun<iuani  putarct.'"    Motto  to  (J.  .T.  Vos- 
297.  —  Ed.  8iu8,    Opvsr.uln    de    Slwliorum    liuliim'.      See 

<  ".Toannof"  Alexandfr  Hrupt-icanUH  rogavit  Crenius,  Consiliaet  Met/wrfus,  t-tc.  p.  686,  1692. 

Eraf^munt,   ()Uii    ralioiw?   doctus    poi't'et    lieri,  — Eo. 

reoponrlit  ex  t'-mporc;  fi  (loctin  assidiic  con-  4  Seneca,   Di-  Brevitatf  Vila'.,  cli    11.     Crou- 

viveiet,  j-i  doctor  andiret  non  niinuH  fiibmicxc  gaz,  Loi^ique,  t.  iii.  p.  ii.  ch.  7,  p.  297,  ed.  1725 

fjoam  honorifice,  «i  doctoM  strfjnne  legeret,  si  — Ed. 
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ourselves  more  intently  to  the  defenee  of  our  thesis,  and  embrace  it 
with  greater  vehemence  and  approbation,  than  we  did  when  our 
mind  was  cool  and  unruffled.  You  simply  state  your  case  to  an 
advocate;  he  replies  with  hesitation  and  doubt;  you  are  aware  that 
it  is  indifferent  to  him  whether  lie  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  one 
side  or  of  the  other ;  but  have  you  once  fee'd  him  well  to  take  your 
case  in  hand  ;  he  begins  to  feel  an  interest  in  it ;  his  will  is  ani- 
mated. His  reason  and  his  science  become  also  :;iiimate<l  in  pro- 
portion. Your  case  presents  itself  to  his  understanding  as  a 
manifest  and  indubitable  truth;  he  now  sees  it  in  a  AvhoUy  dif- 
ferent light,  and  ically  believes  that  you  have  law  and  justice  on 
your  side."'  It  is  ])ro]ier  to  observe  that  Montaigne  was  him- 
self a  lawyer,  —  he  had  been  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bordeaux. 

It  might  seem  that  Precipitate  Dogmatism  and  an  inclination  to 

Skepticism   were   opposite   charneteis   of   inind. 

I'recipitatc  i)o,.ma-       q^hey  are,  however,  closely  allied,  if  not  merely 

tism   aiul   Skepticism,  ,  „     .  ,.  .   .  „-m  •      •      •     i       -i 

,  f  .,  phases  oi  the  same  disposition.      1  us  is  indeed 

pl)ases    of    the    same  i  1 

disposition.  Confessed    by    the    skeptic   Montaigne.-      "The 

most  uneasy  condition  for  me  is  to  be  kept  in 
suspense  on  urgent  occasions,  and  to  be  agitated  between  fear  and 
hope.  Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  inoment,  is  very 
troublesome  to  me;  and  I  find  my  mind  more  put  to  it,  to  undergo 
the  various  tumbling  and  tossing  of  doubt  and  consultation,  than  to 
•set  up  its  rest,  and  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  shall  happen,  after  the 
die  is  thrown.  Few  passions  break  my  sleep ;  but  of  deliberations, 
the  ler.st  disturbs  me." 

Precipitation  is  no  incurable  disease.  There  is  for  it  one  sure 
and   simple   remedy,  if  properly  applied.     It   is 

emef }   or    reupi-       ^^|     required,  to  speak  with  Confucius,  mnnfnllv 

tatiou.  .  . 

to  restrain  the  wild  horse  of  i)re('ipit;mcv  by  thf' 
curb  of  consideration,  —  to  weigh  the  reasons  of  decision,  each  and 
all,  in  the  balance  of  cool  investigation,  —  not  to  allow  ourselves  to 
decide  until  a  clear  consciousness  has  declared  these  reasons  to  be 
true,  —  to  be  sufficient;  and,  finally,  to  throw  out  of  account  the 
suff'rages  of  self-love,  of  prepossession,  of  passion,  and  to  admit 
only  those  of  reffection,  of  experience,  and  of  evidence.  This 
remedy  is  certain  and  effectual.  In  theory  it  is  satisfactory,  but 
its  practical  application  requires  a  moral  resolution,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  no  precept  can  be  given. 

In  the  second   place,  "  Sloth  is  likewise  a  cause  of  precipitation, 
and  it  deserves  the  more  attention  as  it  is  a  cause  of  error  extremely 

1  Essais,  L.  ii.  ch.  12.    Quoted  by  Crousaz,  I.  c.  —  Ed.  2  Essais,  L.  ii.  c.  17.  —  Ed. 
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frequent,  and  one  of  wliicli  wo  :\vv  ourselves  less  aware,  and  which 

is  less  notorious  to  otiiers.     We  feel  it  fatisning; 
2.  Sloth.  .  .  .       •  ,        ^  i 

to  contnnie   an   investigation,  theretore  we  do 

not  i»ursne  it  ;  but  as  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  we  have  la- 
bored in  vain,  we  easily  admit  the  flattering  illusion  that  we  have 
succeeded.  By  the  influence  of  this  disposition  it  often  li:i]»|)ens, 
that,  after  having  rejected  Avhat  first  presented  itself,  —  after  I'.aving 
rejecletl  a  second  time  and  a  third  time  whr.t  subsequently  turned 
up,  because  not  sufiiciently  applicable  or  certain,  we  get  tired  of  the 
investigation,  and  jKM-haps  put  uj)  with  the  fourth  suggestion,  which 
is  nut  better,  haply  even  worse,  than  the  ])ieceding;  and  this 
simply  because  it  lias  come  into  the  mind  when  more  exhausted 
and    less  scrupulous  than   it  was  at  the  commencement."^     "The 

volition   of  that   man,"  says   Seneca,  "is  often 

Seueca  quoted.  •  '  . 

irustrated,  who  undei'takes  not  what  is  easy,  but 
who  wishes  what  he  undertakes  to  be  easy.  As  often  as  you 
attempt  anything,  compare  together  yourself,  the  end  which  you 
propose,  ami  the  means  1  y  which  it  is  to  be  accomplishetl.  For  the 
re|)ent:!iice  of  an  unfinished  work  will  make  you  rash.  And  here  it 
is  of  consequence  whether  a  man  be  of  a  fervid  or  of  a  cold,  of  an 
aspi"ing  or  of  a  humble,  disposition.'' - 

To  reinetly  this   fiiling  it  is  necessary,  in   conformity  with   this 

advice  of  Senecn,  to  consult  our  I'orces,  and  the 

time  we  can  afford,  and  the  difticulty  of  the 
suljects  on  which  we  enter.  We  ought  to  labor  only  at  intervals,, 
to  avoid  the  tedium  and  disquiet  conseciuent  on  uincmittecl  a])pli- 
cation ;  and  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  any  thought  wliich 
may  jtlease  us  vehemently  at  the  moment,  until  the  })reposses- 
sioii  ill  its  favor  has  subsided  with  tiie  animation  which  gave  it 
birth. 

Tlic    two    Causes    of   premature  judgment — the    affections    of 

Impatience    and    Sloth  —  being    considered,    I 

a.   lluijo  and  Fear  .  •        •    i  n    rt        •  v 

])ass  on  to  the  third  principle  oi  1  assion,  by 
which  the  intellect  is  turned  aside  from  the  )>alli  of  truth. —  1 
mean  the  <listurbing  influence  of  lio|)e  and  Fear.  These  passions, 
though  reciprocally  contrary,  determine  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
deliljcrations  of  the  irnderstanding,  and  are  equally  unfiivorable  for 
tlie  interest  of  truth.  In  forming  a  just  conclusion  upon  a  question 
of  jirobable  reas<»niiii;,  that  is,  where  the  groun<ls  of  decision  are 
not  few,  jialpable,  ami  of  determinate  effect,  —  and  such  questions 

1  Crouoaz,   Logiqw,  t.  iii.  part  ii.  ch    7,  p.         2  De  Ira,  L.  iii,  c.  7      Quoted  by  Croosaz, 
302.  —  Ed.  Logiqtu,  t.  iii.  p.  302.  —  Ed. 
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may  be  said  to  be  those  alone  on  which  differences  of  opinion  may 
nrisc,  and  are,  consequently,  those  alone  which  require  for  their 
solution  any  liigli  degree  of  obsei-vation  and  in^ciiuit}-,  —  in  sucli 
questions  liope  and  il-iw  exert  a  veiy  strong  and  a  \  cry  uiif;i\  (jr;d)le 
influence.  In  these  questions  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to 
seek  out  the  premises;  and,  in  the  second,  to  draw  the  conclusion. 
Of  these  requisites  the  first  is  the  more  important,  and  it  is  also  by 
far  tiie  more  difficult. 

Now  the  passions  of  Hope  and  Fear  operate  severally  to  prevent 
the  intellect  from  discovering  all  the  elements 

How  Hope  and  Fear  of  decision,  which  Ought  to  be  considered  in 
operate     unfavorably       forming  a  Correct  conclusion,  and   cause   it  to 

ou    the     Uiiderstaud-  ,        .  ,  i  i  •    i      , 

■  .„  take  into  account  tliose  only  which   hannunize 

iiig.  ^  j^ 

with  that  cunclusion  to  whicli  the  actuating 
])assion  is  inclined.  And  here  the  passion  operates  in  two  ways. 
In  the  fiist  place,  it  tends  so  to  determine  the  associations  of 
tliought,  that  only  tiiose  media  of  proof  are  suggested  ov  calle  ' 
into  consciousness,  which  support  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
])assion  tends.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  media  of  proof  1»\- 
which  a  counter  conclusion  is  supi>orted  ai-e  brought  before  the 
mind,  still  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the  i)assion  to  look  on  their 
reality  with  doubt,  and,  if  such  cannot  be  questioned,  to  undervalue 
their  inferential  importance;  whereas  it  is  moved  to  admit,  without 
hesitation,  those  media  of  jiroof  whicli  iavoi-  the  conclusion  in  the 
interest  of  our  hope  or  fear,  and  to  exaggerate  the  cogency  with 
whieh  they  establish  this  result.  Either  passion  looks  exclusively 
to  a  single  end,  and  exclusively  to  the  means  by  which  that  single 
end  is  accomplisheil.  Tlius  the  sanguine  temperament,  or  the 
mind  under  the  liabitual  predominance  of  hope,  sees  only  and 
magniKes  all  that  militates  in  favor  of  the  wished-for  consum- 
mation, which  alone  it  contemplates ;  whereas  the  melancholic 
temperament,  or  the  mind  under  the  hal>itual  {u'cdominance  of 
fear,  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  dreaded  issue,  views  only  what 
tends  to  its  fulfilment,  while  it  exaggerates  the  ])ossible  into  the 
])robable,  the  probable  into  the  certain.  Thus  it  is  that  whatever 
conclusion  we  greatly  hope  or  greatly  fear,  to  that  conclusion  we 
are  disposed  to  leap;  and  it  has  become  almost  proverbial,  that 
men  lightly  believe  both  what  they  wish,  and  what  they  dread,  to 
be  true. 

But  the  influence  of  Ho))e  on  our  judgments,  inclining  us  to  find 
wh.iteve;-  we  wish  to  find,  in  so  far  as  this  arises  from  the  illusion 
of  Self-love,  is  comprehended  in  this,  —  the  fourth  cause  of  Error, 
—  to  which  I  now  proceed. 
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Self-love,  under  which  1  iiichide  the  (lisi>ositions  of  Vanity,  Pride, 
and,  in   general,  all   those  wliich    incline   us   to 

4.  Self-love.  '  "-  ,  .    ,  ,  ... 

attribute  an  undue  weiglit  to  those  opmions  in 
which  we  feel  a  pei-sonal  interest,  is  by  tar  the  most  extensive  and 
inliuential  in  the  way  of  reason  and  trutli.  In  virtue  of  tliis  princi- 
ple,  whatever  is  ours  —  wliatever  is  adopted  or  ])atronized  by  us, 
whatever  belongs  to  those  to  whom  we  ave  attached  —  is  either 
gratuitously  clothed  with  a  character  of  trutli,  or  its  pretensions  to 
be  accounted  true  are  not  scrutiniz(,'d  with  the  requisite  rigor  and 
impartiality.  I  am  a  native  of  this  country,  and,  therefore,  not  only 
is  its  history  to  me  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest,  but  the  actions 
and  character  of  my  countrymen  are  viewed  in  a  very  ditFerent 
liirht  from  that  in  which  thev  are  regarded  bv  a  foreigner.  I  am 
born  and  bred  a  member  of  a  religious  sect,  and  because  they  con- 
stitute my  creed,  I  lind  the  tenets  of  this  sect  alone  in  conformity 
to  the  Word  of  God.  I  am  the  partisan  of  a  philosoi)hical  doc- 
trine, and  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  reject  whatever  does  not  har- 
monize with  my  adopted  system. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  ])hilosoi)her,  says  Ai'istotle,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
j)hilosoi)her,  to  subjugate  self-love,  and  to  refute, 

Aristotle,  —  lii.<  pre-  -n  .  ..       .,       ..i  ^  i       ...i  •    •  v 

'^  II   contrarv   to  truth,  not  only  the   opinions   ot 

cept.  ...  *  ... 

his  friemls,  but  the  doctrines  which  he  himself 

may  have  professed.*     It  is  certain,  however,  that   jdiilosophers  — 

for  pliilo.sophers  are  men  —  have  been  too  often  found  to  regulate 

their  conduct  by  the  same  o]iposite  ])rinciple.     That  man  jnetended 

to  the  name  of  philoso])her,  who  scrupled  not  to 

declare  that  he  would   rather  be  in  the  wrong 

iiitlueiicc  vi  Self-love  •   i      t^i  i  i  •    i  •   i      i  • 

•With  Fiato  than  m  tlie  riglit  with  his  oppo- 
nents.- "  Gisbert  Voetius  urged  Mersennus  to 
refute  a  work  of  Descartes  a  year  before  the  book  appeared,  and 
before  he  had  himself  the  means  of  judging  whether  the  o])iiiions  it 
contained  were  right  or  wrong.  A  certain  jirofessor  of  philosophy 
in  Padua  came  to  Galileo,  and  requested  that  he  would  explain  to 
him  the  meaning  of  tlie  term  pa?'allaxis  ;  which  he  wished,  he  said, 
to  refute,  having  heard  that  it  was  opposed  to  Aristotle's  doctrine 
touching  the  relative  situation  of  the  comets.  What!  answered 
(ialileo,  you  wish  to  controvert  a  worrl  the  meaning  of  which  you 
do  not  know !  Redi  tells  us  tliat  a  sturdy  Peripatetic  of  his 
acquaintantte  would  never  consent  to  look  at  the  heavens  through 
a  telescope,  lest  he  sliould  be  compelled  to  a<lmit  the  existence  of 
the  new  stars  discovered  by  Galileo  .iihI  (others.  The  same  Redi 
infonns  us  that  he  knew  another  Peripatetic,  a  staunch  advocate  of 

1  Eth.  A'lc,  1.  4  (6).  —  Ed.  a  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quasi. ,  i.  17. 
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the  Aristotelian  doctrino  of  equivocal  generation  (a  doctrine,  by 
the  way,  wliicli  now  again  divides  tlie  physiologists  of"  Europe),  and 
who,  in  particular,  maintained  that  the  green  frogs  which  appeal- 
upon  a  shcnver  come  down  with  the  rain,  who  would  not  be 
induced  himself  to  select  and  examine  one  of  these  frogs.  Ami 
why?  Because  he  was  unwilling  to  be  convicted  of  his  error,  by 
Redi  showing  him  the  green  matter  in  the  stomach,  and  its  feculai 
in  the  intestines  of  the  animal."'  The  spirit  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  was,  however,  wholly  misunderstood  by  these  mistaken 
followers  of  Aristotle ;  for  a  true  Aristotelian  is  one  who  listens 
rather  to  the  voice  of  nature  than  to  the  pi-ecept  of  any  m;ister, 
and  it  is  well  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  great  French  anatomist, 
—  Riolanus  est  Peripat^ticus ;  credit  ea,  et  ea  tantum,  quse  vidit. 
From  the  same  principle  proceeds  the  abuse,  and  sometimes  even 
the  persecution,  which  the  discoverers  of  new  truths  encounter  from 
those  who  cherished  opinions  these  truths  subvert. 

In  like  manner,  as  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  our  own  opinion, 
we  are  inclined  to  rei^-ard  with  favor  the  opin- 

Self-love  leads  us  to         .  '-  ^ 

regard  with  favor  the  ^""^  <^f  those  to  wlioin  we  are  attached  by  love, 
opinions  of  tiiose  to  gratitude,  and  Other  Conciliatory  affections.  "We 
whom  we  are  in  any       ^^^  ,^y^  ij,^^j^  ^^^^y  attachment  to  the  jtersons  of 

our  friends, — we  love  in  a  certain  sort  all  that 
belongs  to  them ;  and  as  men  generally  manifest  sufficient  ardor  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  we  are  led  insensibly  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathy to  credit,  to  ap))rove,  and  to  defend  these  also,  and  that  even 
more  passionately  than  our  friends  themselves.  We  bear  affection 
to  others  for  various  reasons.  The  agreement  of  tempers,  of  incli- 
nations, of  pursuits;  their  appearance,  their  manners,  their  virtue, 
the  partiality  which  they  have  shown  to  us,  the  services  we  have 
received  at  their  hands,  and  many  other  i)articular  causes,  determine 
and  direct  our  love. 

"It  is  observed  by  the  great  Malebranche,-  that  if  any  of  our 

friends,  —  any  even   of  those  we  are  disposed 

Malebranche      ad-  .        ^  i       _  •    •  x"     4.1      •  4.1 

to   love,  —  advance  an    opimon,   we   lorthwith 

duced  to  this  effect.  .  '  ' 

lightly  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  of  its 
truth.  This  opinion  we  accept  and  support,  without  troubling  our- 
selves to  inquire  whether  it  be  conformable  to  tact,  frequently  even 
against  our  conscience,  in  conformity  to  the  darkness  and  confusion 


1  Reimarus,  p.  389.    [Die   Vemutifttehre,  von     published  in  1756.    The  above  four  anecdote* 
H    S.    H.      (Ilennann    .Samuel    Keimarus),      are  all  taken  from  this  work.  —  Ed.] 
dritte  Aufiage,  Ihinibiirg,  ITG'S,  ^  332.     First  2  Rfcherclu  il"  la  KJfiVc,  L.  iv.  ch.  13.  —  Ed. 
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of  our  intellect,  to  the  corruption  of  our  heart,  and  to  tlie  advan- 
tages which  we  hope  to  reap  i'rom  our  facility  and  complaisance."* 

The  intiuence  of  this  j)rincii)le  is  seen  still  more  manifestly  when 
the    passion    changes  ;    for    though    the    things 

Tiii.<   .■'iiown    e»pe-       themselves    remain    uiuiltered,    our   judii^ments 

ciallv    wlicii    tlie  pas-  .  i         tt 

.     ■   .  cttncerniUL;-    them    aie    totallv    reversed.      How 

often  do  wc  l)ehold  persons  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  recognize  a  single  good  quality  in  an  individual  from  the  mo- 
ment he  has  chanced  to  incur  their  dislike,  and  who  are  even  readv 
to  ado]>t  o|iinions,  merely  because  opposed  to  others  maintained  by 

the   object  of  their  aversion  V     The  celebrated 
Aruauiu  holds  that       Amauld "  gocs  SO  far  even  as  to  assert,  that  men 

man  is  naturally  euvi-  "  .  i  •       i  i  •     .         .   i 

are  naturally  envious  and  lealous:  that  it  is  with 
pain  they  endure  the  contemplation  of  others  in 
the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which  they  do  not  themselves  ])0sses8; 
and,  as  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  power  of  enlightening  man- 
kind, is  of  one  of  these,  that  they  have  a  secret  inclination  to  de- 
i)rive  them  of  that  glor>'.  This  accordinijlv  often  determines  them 
to  controvert  without  a  ground  the  opinions  and  discoveries  of 
others.  Self-love  accordingly  often  argues  thus:  —  'This  is  an 
opinion  which  I  have  originated,  this  is  an  opinion,  therefore,  which 
is  true ; '  whereas  the  natural  malignity  ot  man  not  less  frequently 
suggests  such  another:  'It  is  another  than  I  who  has  advanced  this 
doctrine;  this  doctrine  is,  therefore,  filse.' 

We  may  distinguish,  however,  from  malignant  or  envious  contra- 
diction   another   passion,    which,    though    more 

The  love  of  Dit^pu-  •      •,  .  i         ^     •         i  j         ^ 

^  generous  in  its  nature  and  not  simply  a  mode  ot 

tafion.  V  .  . 

Self-love,  tends,  nevertheless,  equally  to  divert 
us  from  the  straight  road  of  truth,  —  I  mean  Pugnacity,  or  the  love 
of  Disputation.  Under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  we  ])ropose 
as  our  end  victory,  not  truth.  We  insensibly  become  accustomed 
to  find  a  reason  for  any  opinion,  and,  in  |)lacing  ourselves  above  all 
reasons,  to  surrender  our  belief  to  none.  Thus  it  is  why  two  dis- 
putants so  rarely  ever  agree,  and  why  a  question  is  seldom  or  never 
•lecidcd  in  a  discussion,  where  the  combative  dis]iositions  of  the  rea- 
soners  have  once  been  roused  into  activity.  In  controversy  it  is 
:ilways  easy  to  find  wherewitlial  to  reply;  the  end  of  the  jjarties  is 
not  to  avoi<l  error,  but  to  impose  silence ;  and  they  are  less  ashamed 
of  continuing  wrong  than  of  confessing  that  they  are  not  right.^ 

1  CiTO,NoutilU  Logir/uf,  part  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  3  V  Art  dc   Penstr,  p.  iii.  ch.  20.    Cf.  Cara 
288.  —  Ed.  NouvtiU  Lo'^ique,  part  ii  ,  ch.  9,  p.  311,  Paris 

2  V  Art  lit   Penstr  {Port   RoyoU  Logic),  p.  iii.  1820   —  El), 
ch.  20.  -  Ed. 
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These  affections  may  be  said  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  all 

error.     Other  causes  there  are,  but  not  inunedi- 

Tl.eso  affections  ti.e        ,^^,_     jj^  g^j  j-.^j.  .,j^  Logic  detects  the  sources  of 

imriiudiiite     caus»'8    of  ,■  i        •      i  11  1      •  i- 

,,  our  ialse  lu  Is-iuents  ami  shows  tiicir  reineilics, 

rreiiininary  coiiiii-  it  uiust  carefidly  inculcatc  that  no  i»recautionary 

t.ons  ie<iuiMte  for  the  pivcept  for  particular  cases  can  avail,  unless  the 

..fficiency  of  precepts  -^^^^^^^^^  principle  of  the  evil  be  discovered,  and 

a;;aiiist  the  sources  of  '  .  ^  . 

grror.  '^   c'"'^    applied.     You    must,  therefore,  as  you 

would  remain  free  from  tiie  iialliicination  of 
fdse  opinion,  be  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  following 
out  the  investigation  of  every  question  calmly  and  without  passion. 
You  must  learn  to  i)ursue,  and  to  estimate,  truth  without  distraction 
or  bias.  To  this  theie  is  re(pured,  as  a  ])rimary  condition,  the  un- 
shackled treedom  of  thought,  the  e(pial  glance  which  can  take  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  observation,  the  cool  determination  to  pursue 
the  truth  whithersoever  it  may  lead  ;  and,  wliat  is  .^till  more  impor- 
tant, the  disptjsition  to  teel  an  intei'est  in  truth  and  in  truth  alone. 
If  perchance  some  collateral  interest  may  first  jnompt  us  to  the 
inquiry,  in  our  general  interest  for  truth  we  must  repress,  —  we  must 
forget,  this  interest,  until  the  inquiry  be  concluded.  Of  what 
account  are  tiie  most  venerated  opinions  if  they  be  imtrue  V  At 
best  they  are  only  venerable  delusions.  He  who  allows  himself  to 
be  actuated  in  liis  scientific  )»rocedure  by  any  partial  interest,  can 
never  obtain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  he  has  to  take 
into  account,  and  always,  therefore,  remains  incapable  of  discrimi- 
nating, with  accuracy,  error  from  truth.  The  iu(le|)endent  thinker 
must,  in  all  his  inquiries,  subject  himself  to  the  genius  of  truth,  — 
must  be  prepared  to  follow  her  footsteps  without  faltering  or  hesita- 
tion. In  the  consciousness  that  truth  is  the  noblest  of  ends,  and 
that  he  pursues  this  end  with  honesty  and  devotion,  he  will  dread 
no  consequences,  —  for  he  relies  upon  the  truth.  Does  he  compass 
the  truth,  he  congratulates  himself  upon  his  success;  does  he  fall 
short  of  its  attainment,  he  knows  that  even  his  present  failure  will 
ultimately  advance  him  to  the  reward  he  merits.  Err  he  may,  and 
that  perhaps  frequently,  but  he  will  never  deceive  himself  We 
cannot,  indeed,  rise  superior  to  our  limitary  nature,  we  cannot, 
therefore,  be  reproached  for  failure  ;  but  we  are  always  responsible 
for  the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  our  researches,  and  these  alone 
render  us  worthy  of  success.  But  though  it  be  manifest,  that  to 
attain  the  truth  we  must  follow  wldthersoever  the  truth  may  lead, 
still  men  in  general  are  found  to  yield  not  an  absolute,  but  only  a 
restricted,  obedience  to  the  precept.  Tiiey  capitulate,  and  do  not 
unconditionally  surrender.     I  give  tip,  but  my  cherished  dogma  in 
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religion  must  not  l>e  canvassed,  says  one  ;  —  my  j)olitic'al  principles 
are  above  inquiry.  an<l  must  be  exempted,  says  a  second;  —  my 
country  is  the  land  of  lands,  this  cannot  be  disallowed,  cries  a  third; 
—  my  ordei',  my  vocation,  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest,  exclaim  a. 
touith  and  tilth  ;  —  only  do  not  re(iuire  that  we  should  confess  our 
having  erred,  is  the  condition  which  many  insist  on  stipulating. 
Above  .all,  that  resolve  of  mind  is  ditticult,  which  is  ready  to  sur- 
render all  fond  convictions,  and  is  prepared  to  recommence  investi- 
gation the  moment  that  a  fundamental  error  in  the  tbrmer  system 
of  belief  has  been  detected.  These  are  the  principal  grounds  why, 
among  men,  opinion  is  so  widely  separated  from  oj)inion  ;  and  why 
the  clearest  demonstration  is  so  frequently  for  a  season  frustrated 
of  victory. 

-^_^T    „  ,  %  XCVI.  Against  the  Errors  which  arise 

Par.    XCVI.     Rules  '^ 

against  Errors  from       from   tlic  Aifcctions,   there   may  be  given 
the  Affections.  ^^^  ^^^,^^  following  rulcs  : 

1°.  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  an 
active  affection,  the  decisive  judgment  is  to  be  annulled  ;  the 
miufl  is  then  to  be  freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  passion,  and 
the  i>rocess  of  inquiry  to  be  recommenced  as  soon  as  the  requi- 
site tranquillity  has  been  restored. 

2°.  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  a  relaxed  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge,  we  must  reanimate  this  interest  by  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation ol  the  paramount  dignity  of  truth,  and  of  the  lofty 
destination  of  oui-  intellectual  nature. 

3°.  In  testing  the  accuracy  of  our  judgments,  we  must  be 
particul:n-ly  suspicious  of  those  results  which  accord  with  our 
])rivate  inclinations  and  j)redominant  tendencies. 

These  rules  require  no  comment. 
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MODIFIED     STOICHEIOLOO  Y. 

SECTION  II.  — ERROR— ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

B.  — AS   IN   THE    COGNITIONS,  FEELINGS,  AND   DESIRES. 

II.  —  WEAKNESS    AND    DISPROPORTIONED    STRENGTH    OF    THE 
FACULTIES   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

I  NOW  go  on  to  the  Second  Head  of  the  class  of  Errors  founded 

on  the  Natural  Constitution,  the  Acquired  Hab- 

Weakness  and  Dis-       i^s,  and  the  Reciprocal  Relations  of  our  Cogni- 

propoi  lonei     rtiig  i       ^.^_^  ^^^^^  Affective  Powers,  that  is,  to  the  Causes 

of     tlie    1-nculties    of  .... 

Knowledge.  f>f  EiTor  which  Originate   in   the  Weakness   or 

Disjjroportioned  Strength  of  one  or  more  of 
our  Faculties  of  Knowledge  themselves. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  I  might  consider  the  errors  wdiich  have 

arisen  from  the  Limited  Nature  of  the  Human 

Neglect  of  the  Lim-       Intellect  in  general, —  or  rather  from  the  mis- 

1  e     i  a  uie  le       ^.^j-gg  ^j^jj^  have  been  made  by  philosoi)hers  in 

Huniuii      Intellect      u  _  _  .        .      .  -  . 

source  of  error.  denying  or  not  taking  this  limited  nature  into 

account.^  The  illustration  of  this  subject  is  one 
which  is  relative  to,  and  supposes  an  acquaintance  with,  some  of 
the  abstrusest  speculations  in  Philosophy,  and  which  belong  not  to 
Logic,  but  to  Metaphysics.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  do  more  than 
simply  indicate  at  |)resent,  what  it  will  be  proper  at  another  season 

fully  to   explain.      It    is    manifest,  that,  if  the 

1.  rhilosopliy  of  tlic  i  •      i    i        v      -.^     i  •/?    -^  i      i 

.^    ,         ^  human  mind  be  limited,  —  it  it  only  knows  as 

Absolute.  _      _  _  _      _  •'  ^ 

it  is  conscious,  and  if  it  be  only  conscious,  as  it 
is  conscious  of  contrast  and  opposition,  —  of  an  ego  and  non-ego, — 
if  this  supposition,  I  say,  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  those  philoso- 
phers are  in  error,  who  virtually  assume  that  the  human  mind  is 

1  [On  this  subject  see  Ciusius.]     [Christian      verlassiglceit  der  menschlichen  Erkenntni-ss,  §  443, 
August  Crusius,   Weg  zur  Gtwissheit  und  Zu-      1st  ed.  1747. —  Ed. 
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unliinitccl,  that  is,  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  a  knowledge 
superior  to  consciousness,  —  a  coo^nition  in  which  knowledere  and 
e.\istence  —  tlie  Ego  and  non-Ego  —  God  and  the  creature  —  are 
identical ;  that  is,  of  an  act  in  which  the  mind  is  the  Absolute,  and 
knows  the  Absolute,  This  philosophy,  the  statement  of  which,  as 
liere  given,  it  would  require  a  long  commentary  to  make  you  under- 
stand, is  one  which  has  for  many  years  been  that  dominant  in  Ger- 
many ;  it  is  called  the  Pfiilosophy  of  the  Absolute,  or  the  Philoso- 
l>fi>j  of  Absolute  Identity.  This  system,  of  whicli  Schelling  and 
Hegel  are  the  great  representatives,  ens  by  denying  the  limitation 
of  human  intelligence  without  proof,  and  by  boldly  building  its 
edifice  on  this  trratuitous  neu:ation.^ 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  jthilosophy  which  err  not  in  actually 
jiostulating  the  infinity  of  mind,  but  in  taking 
only  a  one-sided  view  of  its  finitude.     It  is  a 

of     the     finitude      of  i     /»  i  •    i  i  i 

general  fact,  which  seems,  however,  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  philoso])hers,  that 
whatever  we  can  positively  compass  in  thought,  —  whatever  we  can 
conceive  as  possible,  —  in  a  word,  the  omne  cogitabile,  lies  between 
two  extremes  or  j)oles,  contradictorily  opposed,  and  one  of  which 
must  consequently  be  true,  but  of  neither  of  which  repugnant  oppo- 
sites  are  we  able  to  represent  to  our  mind  the  possibility.-     To  take 

one  examj)le  out  of  many:  we  cannot  construe 
ut-trate     y  re  er-       ^^  ^j^^  mind  as  possiblc  the  absolute  commence- 

ence  to  the  two  con-  .  " 

trad  ictories  -  the  ab-  ^lent  of  time;  but  wc  are  equally  unable  to 
solute  commencement,  think  the  possibility  of  the  counter  alternative, 
and  tiie  infiujte  non-       — \^^  infinite  or  absolute  non-commencement,  in 

commencement         of  ,  i        ^        •    c    •  f     '  -v-r 

^jjjj^  •  other  words,  the  innnite  regress  ot  time.     JVow 

it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  looked  merely  at  the 
one  of  these  contradictoiy  opi)Osites  and  argued  thus:  whatever  is 
inconceivable  is  imjtossible,  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
inconceivable,  therefore  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
imp<issible;  but,  on  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded 
Middle,  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  contradictories  must  be 
true;  tlierefore,  as  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is  impossi- 
})le,  the  absolute  or  infinite  non-commencement  of  time  is  neces- 
sary: —  I  say,  it  is  eviflent  that  this  reasoning  would  be  incompe- 
tent and  one-sided,  becatise  it  might  be  converted;  for,  by  the  same 
one-sided  process,  the  opposite  conclusion  might  be  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  absolute  commencement  of  time. 


1  See  Dlsru.y^ions.  p.  19.  —  Ed. 

2  See  Ditcuttiont,  p.  601  et  teq.,  Lectures  on  Metaphysic,  p.  527  ft  ser/.  —  Kd. 
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Now,  the  unilateral  and  incompetent  rea.soning  which  I  have  here 
su|ipose(.l  in  the  case  of  time,  is  one  of  whidi 

The    f)ame  principle         ^  i        -v-^  -a      •  •  -i^       •       i  •  ^     ^ 

tlie  i> ccessitarian  is  cruilty  in   his  jn-sfiiment   to 

t'xemplitica  III  the  case  _  ...  .   . 

of  the  Ac'cessitaiian  jHove  the  impossibility  of  human  volitions  being 
Argument  ajrainst  the  five.  lie  corix'ctly  lays  dowii,  as  the  foundation 
rroertom  ..(  the  iiu-       ^,j-  ,  j^  vo;,soninir,  two   propositions  which  must 

man  Will.  ,,  i  m, 

at  I  nice  be  allowed  :  1°,  That  the  notion  of  the 
liberty  of  volition  inxohes  the  su])])osition  of  an  absolute  com- 
mencement of  volition,  that  is,  of  a  volition  which  is  a  cause,  but  is 
not  itself,  qva  cause,  an  effect.  2°,  That  llie  absolute  c<Mninence- 
raent  of  a  volition,  or  of  aught  else,  cannot  be  conceived,  that  is, 
cannot  be  directly  or  positively  thought  as  possible.  So  far  he  is 
correct ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  a|)ply  these  princi|)les  by  arguing 
(and  be  it  observed  this  syllogism  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  reason- 
ings for  necessity),  Tr/i«?eyey  is  inconceivable  is  imjyossible ,'  but  the 
supposition  of  the  absolute  commencement  of  volition  is  inconceiva- 
ble ;  therefore.,  the  supposition  of  the  absolute  comm,encement  of 
volition  {the  coiulition  of  free  roill)  is  impossible^ — we  may  here 
demur  to  the  sumption,  and  ask  him,  —  Can  he  positively  conceive 
the  opposite  contradictory  of  the  absolute  commencement,  that  is, 
an  infinite  series  of  relative  non-commencements?  Jf  he  answers, 
as  he  must,  that  he  cannot,  we  may  again  ask  him,  —  By  what  right 
he  assumed  as  a  self-evident  axiom  for  his  sum]»tion,  the  proj)osition, 
—  that  lohatever.  is  inconceivable  is  impossible,  or  by  wh;it  right  he 
could  subsume  his  minor  ]iremise,  when  by  his  own  confession  he 
allows  that  the  opposite  contradictory  of  his  minor  premise,  that  is, 
the  very  proposition  he  is  apagogically  proving,  is,  likewise,  incon- 
ceivable, and,  therefore,  on  the  princij)le  of  his  sumption,  likewise 
impossible. 

The  same  inconsequence  would  equally  apply  to  the  Libertarian, 

who  should  attempt  to  ])rove  that  free-will  must 

And  in  the  case  of       \)q  allowed,  on  the  ground  that  its  contradictory 

the  Libertarian  Arcu-  -^       •       •  -i  i         i  •  •       i  ^ 

,    .      ^^  ,  ,^ "         opposite    IS    impossible,    because    inconceivable. 

ment     in     behalf    of  ^  *  '  _  ^ 

Fiee-wiH.  He  cannot  prove  his  thesis  by  such  a  process; 

in  fict,  by  all  speculative  reasoning  from  tlie 
conditions  of  thought,  the  two  doctrines  are  in  cequilibrio ;  —  both 
are  equidly  possil>le,  —  both  are  equally  inconceivable.  It  is  only 
when  the  Libertarian  descends  to  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  the  ^Moral  Law  and  its  conditions,  that  he  is  able  to  throw  in 
reasons  which  incline  the  balance  in  his  favor. 

On  tlicse  matters,  I  however,  at  present,  only  touch,  in  order  to 
show  you   under  what  head  of  Error  these  reasonings  would  natu 
rally  tlill. 
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Leaving,  tlicrcfore,  or  adjourninp;,  tlip  considerntion  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  human  intellect  in  ijencral,  I  shall 

Wenkiiess  or  dicpro-  ^    i        •     ^         •  /*  i       •      i 

,     „       now  take  into  view,  as  a  source  oi  logical  error, 

portJomil  jitreugtli  of  ^  .  . 

the  several  Cognitive  '''^'  Weakness   or  Disproportioncil   Strength  of 

Knculties,  —  a   source  the   several   Cognitive   Faculties.     Now,  as  the 

of  Error.  Cognitive   Faculties    in   man    consist   partly  of 

Cognitive  Faculties  certain   Lower  Powers,  wjiich    he   possesses   in 

of  two  classes,  a  Lower  •  .\        ^i  •ii  •    .  i 

common  with  other  sensible  existences,  namely, 

ami  a  Higher.  _  _  '  j  j 

the  Presentative,  the  Retentive,  the  Representa- 
tive and  the  Reproductive  Faculties,  and  partly  of  certain  Higher 
Power.s  in  viitue  of  which  he  enters  into  the  rank  of  intelligent 
existences,  namely,  the  Elaborative  and  Regulative  Faculties,  —  it 
will  be  proj)er  to  consider  the  powers  of  these  two  cl;-.sses  severally 
in  succession,  in  so  far  as  they  may  afford  the  causes  or  occasions 
of  eiTor. 

Of  the  lower  class,  the  first  faculty  in  order  is  the  Presentative 

or  Acquisitive  Faculty.     This,  as  you  remember, 

I  The  Lower  Class,       jg  divided  iuto  two,  viz.,  iuto  the  faculty  which 

—  1.  The  Treteutative  .   ,      .1  i    '  ,.    ^i 

presents  us  with  the   phenomena   ot    the  outer 

1- acuity.  '  _  ' 

world,  and  into  the  fiiculty  which  presents  us 
Avith  the  phenomena  of  the  inner.'  The  former  is  ICxternal  Per- 
ception, or  PZxternal  Sense ;  the  latter  is  Self-consciousness,  Inter- 
nal Perception,  or  Internal  Sense.  I  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
Faculty  of  External  Perception,  in  relation  to  which  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph. 

II    XCVII.    When   aught   is    presented    through    the   outer 

senses,  there  are  two  conditi(ms   necessary 

Par.  XCVII.  (a)  Ex-       f^^,.  j^^  adequate  perception  :  —  1°,  The  rela- 

tcmal    Perception,  —  _  i  i  j 

BB  a  source  of  Error.  tive  Orgaiis  uiust  bc  prcseiit,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  discharge  their  functions;  and  2°, 
The  Objects  themselves  must  bear  a  certain  rel.ation  to  these 
organs,  so  that  the  latter  shall  be  suital)ly  affected,  and  thereby 
the  former  suitably  apprehended.  It  is  ])ossible,  therefore, 
that,  partly  through  the  altered  condition  of  the  organs,  partly 
through  the  altered  situation  of  the  objects,  dissimilar  pre- 
sent.'itions  of  the  same,  and  similar  presentations  of  different, 
objects,  may  be  the  result.^ 

"In   the  first  place,  without  the  organs  specially  subservient  to 

1  See  LfrtuTf%nn  M'tnj)hy%ir>,Tp.V^ftMq. — Ed.       Nouvellf  I^i^ir/tir,  part  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  273.    Bach 
iKrug,   Loir'A,  i    1    a?.  —  Ed.      [Cf.   Caro,      mann,  io^//:,  §  407.  p  553.] 
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External  Perception, —  without  the  eye,  the  eai-,  etc.,  sensible  per- 
ceptions of  a  precise  and  determinate  character, 
Explication.  such,  for  example,  as  color  or  sound,  are  not 

Conditions   of   the  ^       ^  ^  r      ,i  t       i 

..  .,      ,       competent  to  man.     In  the  second  place,  to  per- 

adequate    activity    of  "^  _  i  7         r 

External  Perception.         form  their  function.s,  these  organs  must  be  in 

a  healthy  or  normal  state;  for  if  this  condition 
be  not  ftilfilled,  the  jiresentations  which  they  furnish  are  null,  incom- 
plete, or  false,  lint,  in  the  third  place,  even  if  the  organs  of  sense 
are  sound  and  perfect,  the  objects  to  be  presented  and  perceived 
must  stand  to  these  org.ans  in  a  certain  relation,  —  must  bear  to 
them  a  certain  proportion;  for,  otherwise,  the  objects  cannot  be  pre- 
sented at  all,  or  cannot  be  perceived  without  illusion.  The  sounds, 
for  example,  which  we  are  to  hear,  must  neither  be  too  high  nor  too 
low  in  quality  ;  the  bodies  which  we  are  to  see,  must  neither  be  too 

near  nor  too  distant,  —  must  neither  be  too  fee- 

Po'fible  illusions  of        11  ,  ..  i-n         •       j.     1        t  i^- 

,^    .  bly  nor  too  intensely  illuminated.     In  relation 

the  benses.  •'  _   ■f 

to  the  second  condition,  there  are  given,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  altered  state  of  the  organs,  on  the  one  hand,  diifer- 
ent  presentations  of  the  same  object; — thus  to  a  person  who  has 
waxed  purblind,  liis  friend  appears  as  an  utter  stranger,  the  eyb 
now  presenting  its  objects  with  less  clearness  and  distinctness.  On 
the  other  hand,  theie  are  given  the  same,  or  undistinguishably  simi- 
lar, presentations  of  different  objects;  —  thus  to  a  person  in  tho 
jaundice,  all  things  are  presented  yellow.  In  relation  to  the  thin\ 
condition,  from  the  altered  position  of  objects,  there  are,  in  like 
manner,  determined,  on  the  one  hand,  diiferent  presentations  of  the 
same  objects,  —  as  when  the  stick  which  appears  straight  in  the  air 
ajipears  crooked  when  partially  immersed  in  water;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  identical  presentations  of  different  objects,  as  when  a 
man  and  a  horse  appear  in  the  distance  to  be  so  similar,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  In  all  these  cases, 
these  illusions  are  determined,  —  illusions  which  may  easily  become 
the  occasions  of  false  judgments."* 

"In  regard  to  the  detection  of  such  illusions  and  obviating  the 

error  to  which  thev  lead,  it  behooves  us  to  take 

Precautions   with    a  ^         r  it        •  "  ■  ttt  .         1 

...     ,  .    ..  the   followms;  precautions.      We  muse,   in   the 

view  to  the  detection  J^    '  ' 

of   iiiusior.s   ot    tire       fi^t  place,  examine  the  state  of  the  organ.     If 
Senses,  and  obviating       found  defective,  we  jiiust  endeavor  to  restore  it 

the   errors    to    which         d.       ^     ^     j.-  'i      ..    t   ^i  •  ^.i         i 

to  penectioii ;   but  it   this  cani;ot  be  done,  \.'e 

they  lead.  '  / 

must  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
evil,  in  order  to  be  upon  our  guard  in  regard  t(.  quality  and  degree 
of  the  false  presentation. 

1  Krug,  Logik,  }  138.    Anm.  —  E«. 
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"  In  the  second  place,  wo  must  examine  the  relative  situation  of 
the  object,  ami  if  this  be  not  accommoilated  to  tlie  organ,  we  must 
either  obviate  the  tlisjiropovtion  and  remove  the  media  which  occa- 
sion the  illusion,  or  repeat  the  observation  under  different  circum- 
stances, compare  tl)ese,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  of  making  an 
ideal  abstiaition  of  the  disturbing  causes."^ 

In  regard  to  the  other  Presentative  Faculty,  —  the  Faculty  of 
Self-consciousness,  —  Internal  Perception,  or  Internal  Sense,  as  we 
know  less  of  the  material  conditions  which  modify  its  action,  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain  so  precisely  the  nature  of  the  illusions  of 
which  it  may  be  the  source.  In  reference  to  this  subject  you  may 
take  the  following  paragraph. 

If  XCVIII.   The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness,  or  Internal 

Sense,  is  subject  to  various  changes,  which 

Par.  XCVIII.    (b)       either  modify  our  apprehensions  of  objects, 

Self-oonBciousnesB,  —  •     n  'i  •  i  •    i  •      ^ 

a»  a  source  of  Error.         ^r  influence  the  manner  in  which  we  judge 

concerning  them.  In  so  fir,  therefore,  as 
false  judgments  are  thus  occasioned.  Self-consciousness  is  a 
source  of  error.- 

It   is  a   matter  of  ordinary  observation,  that  the  vivacity  with 
which  we  ara  conscious  of  the  various  phenom- 
Expiicatiou.  ^.,|j^  ^^f  mind,  diftVrs  not  only  at  different  times, 

varies  ill  iiiteii>-itv  '"  difierent  States  of  liealth,  and  in  different  de- 

grees of  mental  freshness  and  exhaustion,  but,  at 
tiie  same  time,  differs  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  these  phe- 
nomena themselves.  According  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
this  facidty,  the  same  thoughts  of  which  we  are  conscious  are,  at 
one  time,  clear  and  distinct,  at  another,  obscure  and  confused.  At 
one  time  we  are  almost  wholly  incapable  of  reflection,  and  every 
act  of  self-attention  is  forced  and  irksome,  and  differences  the  most 
marked  pass  unnoticed  ;  while,  at  another,  our  self-consciousness  is 
alert,  all  its  ap]»lications  pleasing,  and  the  most  faint  and  fugitive 
phenomena  arrested  and  observed.  On  one  occasion,  self-conscious- 
ness, as  a  reflective  cognition,  is  strong;  on  another,  all  reflection  is 
extinguished  in  the  intensity  of  the  direct  consciousness  of  feeling 
or  desire.  In  on(!  st.'ite  of  mind  our  representations  are  feeble  ;  in 
another,  they  are  so  lively  that  they  are  mistaken  for  exteiiial  reali- 
ties. Our  self-consciousness  may  thus  be  the  occasion  of  frequent 
error;  for,  according  to  its  v;irious  modifications,  we  may  form  the 
most  opposite  judgments  concerning  the  same  things,  —  j)ronounc- 

1  Krug,  1.0^1*,  §  156.  -  Ed.  2  Krug,  Logik,  i  139.  —  Ed. 
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ing  tlicm,  for  example,  now  to  ho  ncfreeablc,  now  to  be  disairreeablc, 
according  as  our  Internal  Sense  is  variously  affected. 

The  ne.xt  is  the  Retentive  or  Conservative  P'acnlty,  —  Memory 
strictly  so  called  ;  in  reference  to  which  I  give  you  the  following 
paragraj)li. 

1    XCIX.    Memory,  or   the    Conservative   Faculty,   is   the 

occasion  of  Error,  both  when  too  weak  and 

Par.  XCIX.  2.  Mem-       when    too    Strong.      When    too  weak,  the 

opy,  —  as  a  Bourse  of  ,  ^        n  ■^-  ^  •    t      •  ^         j.    • 

^„0T.  complement  oi  cognitions  which  it  retains 

is  small  and  indistinct,  and  the  Under- 
standing or  Elaborative  Faculty  is,  consequently,  unable  ade- 
quately to  judge  concerning  the  similarity  and  differences 
of  its  representations  and  concepts.  When  too  strong,  the 
Understanding  is  overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of  acquired 
cognitions  simultaneously  forced  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  unable 
calmly  and  deliberately  to  compare  and  discriminate  these.' 

That  both  these  extremes, —  that  both  the  insufficient  and  the 
sui)erfluous  vigor  of  the   Conservative  Faculty 

Explication.  „         ,  n  •  •„ 

are  severally  the  sources  oi  error,  it  will  not 
require  many  observations  to  make  apparent. 

In  regard  to  a  feeble  memory,  it  is  manifest  that  a  multitude  of 
false  judgments   must  inevitably  arise  from  an 

Feeble  memorv.  .  ..,.,.,  '  ,         , 

,  incapacity  in  this  faculty  to  preserve  the  obser- 

vations committed  to  its  keeping.  In  consequence  of  this  incapac- 
ity, if  a  cognition  be  not  wholly  lost,  it  is  lost  at  least  in  part,  and 
the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons  and  things  confounded 
with  each  other.  For  example,  —  I  may  recollect  the  tenor  of  a 
passage  I  have  read,  but  from  defect  of  memory  may  attribute  to 
one  author  what  really  belongs  to  another.  Thus  a  botanist  may 
judge  two  different  plants  to  be  identical  in  species,  having  for- 
gotten the  differential  characters  by  which  they  were  discriminated  ; 
or  he  may  hold  the  same  plant  to  be  two  different  species,  having 
examined  it  at  different  times  and  places.^ 

Though   nothing  could   be  more  erroneous  than  a  general  and 
unqualified    decision,  that    a   great   memory    is 

Strong  memorv.  .       '  o  ./ 

incompatible  with  a  sound  judgment,  yet  it 
is  an  observation  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, not  only  that  a  great  memory  is  no  condition  of  high  intellect- 
ual talent,  but  that  great  memories  are  very  frequently  found  in  com- 

1  [Cf.  Bachmann,  Logik,  §  408.]  -'  Krug.  to-i/fc,  §  141.    Anm.  —  Ed. 
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bination  with  comparatively  feeble  powers  of  thought.'  The  truth 
seems  to  bo,  that  where  a  vigorous  memory  is  coiijoukmI  with  a 
vigorous  intellect,  not  only  does  the  force  of  the  subsidiary  faculty 
nut  detract  from  the  strength  of  the  principal,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  to  confer  on  it  a  still  liigher  jiower ;  whereas  when  the  inte- 
rior ficulty  is  disproportionately  strong,  that  so  far  from  nourishing 
and  corroborating  the  superior,  it  tends  to  reduce  this  faculty  to  a 
lower  level  than  that  at  which  it  would  have  stood,  if  unite<l  with 
a  less  overpowering  subsidiary.  The  greater  the  magazine  of  vari- 
ous knowledge  which  the  memory  contains,  the  better  for  the  un- 
derstaixliiig,  provided  the  understanding  can  reduce  this  vai'ious 
knowle<lge  to  order  and  subjection.  "A  great  memory  is  the  prin- 
cipal condition  of  bringing  before  the  mind  many  different  repre- 
sentations and  notions  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession.  This  simul- 
taneous or  neaily  simultaneous  jiresence  disturbs,  however,  the 
tranquil  comparison  of  a  small  number  of  ideas,  which,  if  it  shall 
judge  aright,  the  intellect  raufit  contemplate  with  a  fixed  and  steady 
attention."-  Now,  whe"c  an  intellect  possesses  the  power  of  concen- 
tration in  a  high  degree,  it  will  not  be  harassed  in  its  meditations 
by  the  officious  intrusions  of  the  subordinate  faculties,  however  vig- 
orous these  in  themselves  may  be,  but  will  control  their  vigor  by  ex- 
hausting in  its  own  ojierations  the  whole  applicable  energy  of  mind. 
Whereas  where  the  inferior  is  more  vigorous  than  the  superior,  it  will, 
in  like  manner,  engross  in  its  own  function  the  disjtosable  amount  of 
activity,  and  overwhelm  the  principal  faculty  with  materials,  many 
even  in  proportion  as  it  is  able  to  elaborate  few.  This  appears  to  me 
the  reason  why  men  of  strong  memories  are  so  often  men  of  proj)or- 
tionally  weak  judgments,  and  why  so  many  errors  arise  from  the 
possession  of  a  faculty,  the  perfection  of  which  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  many  mistaken  judgments. 

As  to  the  remedy  for  these  o|»posite  extremes.  The  former  — 
the  imbecility  of  Memory  —  can  only  be  allevi- 
ated  by  invigorating  the  capacity  ot  Ketention 

opposite  exfrcmes  ./  o  o  i  . 

through  mnemonic  exercises  and  methods ;  the 
latter, —  the  inordinate  vigor  of  Memory, —  by  cultivating  the 
Understanding  to  the  neglect  of  the  Conservative  Faculty.  It 
will,  likewise,  be  necessary  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  errors 
originating  in  these  counter  sources.  In  the  one  case  distrusting 
the  accuracy  of  facts,  in  the  other,  the  accuracy  of  their  elaboration.^ 
The  next  faculty  is  the  Reproductive.     This,  when  its  operation 

1  Compare  lycturea  on  Mftnphysies.  p  424.  —      fjuoted  by  Stewart,  Elfm.,  Part  iii.  ch.  i.  sect 
Ed  vi.      CoUexttd  Works,  \ol    iv.  p.  249. 

'Diderot.   I^tirr  .%vr   '*s   Sow'Jf   't    Muelt,         3  Cf.  Krug,  L«<iA,  }  16&     Anm.  —  Ed. 
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is  voluntarily  exerted,  is  callerl  Recollection  or  Remlnificence ;  wlicn 

it  energizes  spontaneously  or  without  volition,  it 
3.  The  Reproductive         j^   ^^„^^  Suqqestion.      The    laws    bv  whioh    it   is 
Faculty.  ''•^  '.,,.. 

governed  in  either  case,  but  especially  m  the 
latter,  are  called  the  Laws  of  Mental  Association.  This  Repro- 
ductive Faculty,  like  the  Retentive,  is  the  cause  of  error,  both  if  its 
vigor  be  defective,  or  if  il  be  too  strong.  I  shall  consider  Recollec- 
tion and  Suggestion  severally  and  aj^art.  In  regai  d  lo  the  former  I 
give  you  the  following  paragrajjh. 

1  C.   The  Reproductive  Faculty,  in  so  far  as  it  is  voluntas 

rily  exercised,  as  Rerniniseence,  becomes  a 

Par.  c.  (a)B.emini8.       sourcc  of  EiTOi*,  as  it  is  Cither  too  slug- 

cence,  —  as  a  source  of  .  •       i  i  r» 

j,j.j.oy  gish   or  too   prompt,   precisely   as   the'  Re- 

tentive   Faculty,  combined   with   ■which    it 
constitutes  Memory  in  the  looser  signification. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  very  little  in  special  reference  to  Reminis- 
cence, for  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
Explication.  scrvativc    Faculty    or    Memory    Pro]>er    in    its 

Reminiscence,  —  its         i-,  •  "  tii  ^     •        c     ^ 

,        ..  .^  higiiest   vigor,   was    anijhcable    to,   and    in    tact 

undue  activity.  »  s      '  i  i  ' 

supposed  a  corresponding  degree  of,  the  Re- 
productive. For,  however  great  may  be  the  mass  of  cognitions 
retained  in  the  mind,  that  is,  out  of  consciousness  but  ])oteutially 
capable  of  being  called  into  consciousness,  these  can  never  of  them- 
selves oppress  the  Understanding  by  their  simultaneous  crowding 
or  rajjid  succession,  if  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  revoked  into 
consciousness  be  inert ;  whereas  if  this  revocative  f  iculty  be  com- 
paratively alert  and  vigorous,  a  smaller  magazine  of  retained  cogni- 
tions may  suffice  to  harass  the  intellect  with  a  ceaseless  supply  of 
materials  too  j^rofuse  for  its  capacity  of  elaboration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inactivity  of  our  Recollection  is  a  source 

of  error,  i)recisely  as  the  weakness  of  our  jMem- 

Jts  inactivity.  i-       •,    •        f-  *l  «•     ♦    •  i 

ory  proper ;  lor  it  is  oi  the  same  eiiect  in  rela- 
tion to  our  judgments,  whether  the  cognitions  requisite  for  a  deci- 
sion be  not  retained  in  the  mind,  or  whether,  being  retained,  they 
are  not  recalled  into  consciousness  by  Reminiscence. 

In  regard  to  Suggestion,  or  the  Reproductive  Faculty  operating 
spontaneously,  that  is,  not  in  subservience  to  an  act  of  WiU,  —  I 
shall  give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

IF    CI.    As  our  Cognitions,  Feelings,  and  Desires  are  con- 
nected together  by  what  are  called  the  Xaws  of  Association, 
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and  as  each  liuk  in  tlie  chain  of  thoiiuht  surrsrests  or  awakens 

into  consciousness  some  other  in  conformity 
Par  CI.  (b)  sugges-       ^q  these  Laws,  —  these  Laws,  as  they  be- 

tion,  —  as  a  source  of  ,  .         .  .     ' 

Error.  stow    a    Strong    subjective    connection    on 

thoughts  and  objects  of  a  wholly  arbitrary 
union,  frequently  occasion  great  confusion  and  error  in  our 
judgments. 

"  Even    in    methodical    thinking,    we   do    not   connect   all    our 
thoughts  intentionally  and  rationally,  but  many 

Explication.  =.  ...  •;  .  .,. 

press  forward  into  the  train,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  some  external  impression,  or  in  virtue  of  certain  internal 
relations,  which,  however,  are  not  of  a  logical  dependency.  Thus, 
thoughts  tend  to  susc^est  each  other,  which  have  reference  to  thincfs 
of  wliich  we  were  previously  cognizant  as  coexistent,  or  as  immedi- 
ately consequent,  which  have  been  apprehended  as  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  or  which  have  stood  together  in  reciprocal 
and  striking  contrast.  This  connection,  though  precarious  and 
nondogical,  is  thus,  however,  governed  by  certain  laws,  which  have 
been  called  the  Laws  of  Association^^  These  laws,  which  I  have 
just  enumerated,  viz.,  the  Law  of  Coe.xistence  or  Simultaneity,  the 
Law  of  Continuity  or  Immediate  Succession,  the  Law  of  Similarity, 
:ind  the  Law  of  Contrast,  arc  all  only  special  modifications  of  one 
general  law,  which  I  would  call  the  Law  of  Redinte(jration ;'^  that 
is,  the  principle  according  to  which  whatever  has  previously  formed 
a  j>ait  of  one  total  :.ct  of  consciousness,  tends,  when  itself  recalled 
intf)  consciousness,  to  reproduce  along  with  it  the  other  parts  of 
th.-it  original  whole.  But  though  these  tendencies  be  denominated 
/a?(?j»,  the  iiiHuence  which  they  exert,  though  often  strong  and  some- 
limes  irresistible,  is  only  contingent ;  for  it  frequently  hai»iiens  that 
thoughts  which  have  previously  stood  to  each  other  in  one  or  other 
of  the  four  relations  do  not  suiic'est  each  other.  The  Laws  of 
Association  stand,  therefore,  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the 
|;iws  of  logical  connection.  I>ut  those  Laws  of  Association,  contin- 
gent tliough  they  bo,  exert  a  great  and  often  a  very  pernicious 
intlui-nce  ujion  thought,  inasmuch  as  by  the  involuntary  intrusion 
of  ic]iresent:ilions  into  the  mental  chain  which  are  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  m.'itter  in  hand,  there  arises  a  ))erplexed  :.nd  redundant 
ti>Mie  of  thought,  into  which  false  characters  may  easily  find  admis- 
.«ion,  and   in  which  tru  .•  characters  may  easily  be  overlooked.'^     But 


1  Krug.    l^e<k.  ;  144.     Arm.  —  Ed.  2  See  htci.  on  Metaphysics,  p.  431  et  seq.  —  Ed. 

■i  Krug,  Log^i*,  i  144.    Anm.  — Ed. 
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this  i.><  not  .ill.  P'or,  by  being  once  blended  together  in  our  con- 
sciousness, tilings  really  distinct  in  their  nature  tend  ;i^:iin  naturally 
to  reass()(!.;te,  and,  at  every  re{)etition  of  this  coiijuMctio:),  this  ten- 
dency is  fortified,  and  their  mutual  suggestion  rendered  mure  cer- 
tain and  irresistible. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  pvinci])le  of  Association  and  Custom,  tl)at 
things  are  clothed  by  us  with  the  i)recarious  ;.ttri- 

influence  of  Asso-       ,jj,^g^  ^f  deformity  or  beauty:  and  some  nhilcs- 

elation   in   matters  of  ,  ,  „  .         . 

•jjjgj^  ophers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  our 

principles  of  Taste  are  exclusively  deijeiident 
on  the  accidents  of  Association.  But  if  this  be  an  exaggeration,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  Association  enjoys  an  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  empire  of  taste,  and,  in  particular,  that  fashion  is  almost 
wholly  subject  to  its  control. 

On  this  subject  I  may  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  first  ■•/oiumc 
of  Mr.    Stewart's   Elements.      "In    matters    of 

Stewart  quoted.  i  «• 

laste,  the  effects  which  we  consider  are  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  itself,  and  are  accompanied  either  m  ith  pleasure 
or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  casual  association  is  iiiuch 
stronger  tlir.n  it  commonly  is  with  respect  to  physical  events  ;  and 
when  such  associations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any- 
important  inconvenience,  similar  to  those  which  result  from  phys- 
ical mistakes,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  corrected  by  mere  exi)eri- 
ence,  unassisted  by  study.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  influence 
of  association  on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  deformity, 
is  still  nu)re  remarkable  than  on  our  speculative  conclusions;  a  cir- 
cumstance Mhich  has  led  some  jihilosophers  to  suppose  that  associa- 
tion is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  notions,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  taste,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  human  constitution.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  pushing 
the  theory  a  great  deal  too  far.  The  association  of  ideas  can  never 
account  for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially 
different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may,  indeed, 
enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself  may  become 
a  source  of  ])leasure,  by  being  connected  in  the  mind  with  some- 
thing else  which  is  naturally  agreeable ;  but  it  ])resupposes,  in 
every  instance,  the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feelings 
which  it  is  its  province  to  combine  ;  insomuch  that,  I  a])prehend,  it 
will  be  found,  wherever  association  produces  a  change  in  our  judsr- 
ments  on  matters  of  taste,  it  does  so  by  cooperating  with  some  nat- 
ural principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the  existence  of  certain 
original  sources  of  pleasure  and  uneasiness. 

"A  mode  of  dress,  which  at  first  appeared  awkward,  acquires,  in 
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a  li'W  weeks  or  monllis,  {hv  ni)i)C'.ir:iiic'c"  of  eleg'ance.  By  being 
accustoineil  to  see  it  worn  by  tlK)se  wlioiu  we  eoiisidev  ;is  models 
of  t.'iste,  it  becomes  associated  with  the  agreeable  imj)ressions 
which  We  receive  from  the  ease  an<l  grace  and  reiinenient  of  tlieir 
mariners.  ^Vllen  it  jileases  by  itseltj  the  etiect  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  object  actually  before  us,  but  to  the  impressions  with 
wliich  it  has  been  generally  connected,  ;iud  which  it  naturally 
recalls  to  the  mind. 

''This  observation  points  out  the  can.se  of  the  perpetual  vicissi- 
tudes in  dress,  and  in  everything  whose  chiet  reeominendation 
arises  from  fashion.  It  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effect 
of  an  ornament  arises  from  association,  the  effect  will  continue  only 
while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When  it  is  adopted  by 
the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceases  to  be  associated  with  ideas  of 
taste  and  refinement,  but  it  is  associated  with  idens  of  affectation, 
absni'd  imitation,  and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  aside  by  the 
higher  orders,  who  studiously  avoid  every  circumstance  in  external 
appearance  which  is  debased  by  low  and  conimon  use;  and  they 
are  leil  to  exercise  their  invention  in  the  introduction  of  some  new 
peculiarities,  which  first  become  fashionable,  then  common,  and  last 
of  all.  are  abamloned  as  vulgar."^ 

"Our  moi-al  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and  even  perverted 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  o|)eration  of  the  same 
[irineiple.  In  the  same  inaiinei-  in  which  a  person  who  is  regarded 
as  a  Jiiodel  of  laste  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  absui'd  or 
fantastical  diess  ;  so  a  man  of  splendid  viitues  may  attract  some 
esteem  also  to  his  im])eriections  ;  and,  if  jilaced  in  a  conspicuous 
situati<jn,  m.iy  render  iiis  vices  and  lollies  objects  of  general  imita- 
tion among  the  multitude. 

'•'  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,'  says  Mr.  Smith,^  'a  degree  of  licen- 
tiousness was  deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  connecte<l,  accoi<ling  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  gen- 
erosity, sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty;  and  |)roved  that  the  person 
w\\o  acted  in  this  manner  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  jiuritan.  Se- 
verity of  manners,  and  ivgularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  allo'jether  unfashionable,  and  were  comujcted,  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning,  hy])Ocrisy,  and  low  manners. 
To  superficial  minds  the  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  all  times  agree- 
able. They  connect  them  not  only  with  llie  sphuidor  of  fortune, 
but  with  many  supeiior  virtues  which  they  jiscribe  to  their  superiors; 


i  EUwentt,  vol   i  ,  I'ait  i.  chap.  v.     CoUer.ttrl         2  Theory  nf  Moral  Sentimmu.,  I'art  v.  c.  2.  — 
Worki.  ii.  p.  ^£22  tl  tfq.  £d. 
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with  tlic  s])iiit  ot  fVeedoni  and  iiKieiieiideiioy  ;   with   frnnknoss,  gen- 
erosity, lnuii.iiiity,  and  politeness.     The  virtues  of  the  inleridr  ranks 
of  people,  on    tiie   contrary, —  their    parsimonious    fni^ality,   tlicir 
painful  industry,  and  rigid  adherence  to  rules,  seem  to  tluiu  nic.iii 
and  disagreeable.     They  connect  them  both  with  the  nienniuss  of 
the   station    to  which   these   qu:dities   commonly  belong,  and   with 
many  great   vices   which    they   suppose   usually  accom]tany   them  ; 
such  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  disposition,"" 
" Ingeneral," says  Condillac,  "the  impi'cssion  we  experience  in  the 
dift'erent   circumstances  of  life,  makes   us   asso- 
comiiiiac  quoted  on       (.j^^^e   ide.ns    with    a    force   which    renders    them 

tllC    illflllL'llCL'    of   ASSO-  I.  ,,  •  1-  1       1    1  TIT-  ,        ,■ 

.    .  ever  aitei'  tor  us  indiss<.)iubie.      We  cannot,  lor 

ciatioii. 

exam[)le,  frequent  the  society  of  our  fellow-men 
without  insensibly  associating  the  notions  of  certain  intellectu.il  or 
moral  qualities  with  certain  coi-poreal  characters.  This  is  the  reason 
why  persons  of  a  decided  ]»hysiognomy  please  or  displease  us  more 
than  others  ;  for  a  physiognomy  is  only  an  assemblage  of  charac- 
ters, with  which  we  ha\e  associated  notions  which  are  not  sug- 
gested without  an  accompaniment  of  satisfaction  or  disgust.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  marvelled  at  that  we  judge  men  according  to 
their  ])hysiognomy,  and  that  we  sometimes  feel  towards  them  at 
first  sight  aversion  or  inclination.  In  consequence  of  these  associa- 
tions, we  are  often  vehemently  prepossessed  in  favor  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, and  no  less  violently  disposed  against  others.  It  is  because 
all  that  strikes  us  in  our  friends  or  in  our  enemies  is  associated  with 
the  agreeable  or  the  disagreeable  feeling  which  we  severally  experi- 
ence; and  because  the  faults  of  the  former  borrow  always  something 
pleasing  from  their  amiable  qualities  ;  whereas  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  latter  seem  always  to  participate  of  tlicir  vices.  Hence  it  is 
that  these  associations  exeit  a  poweiful  influence  on  our  whole  con- 
duct. Thev  foster  our  love  or  hatred :  enhance  our  esteem  or  con- 
tempt ;  excite  our  gratitude  or  indignation  ;  and  produce  those 
sympathies,  —  those  antipathies,  or  those  capricious  inclinations, 
for  which  we  are  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  to  render  a  reason. 
Descartes  tells  us  that  tlirough  life  he  had  always  found  a  strong 
predilection  for  squint  eyes,  —  which  he  explains  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  nursery-maid  by  whom  he  had  been  kindly  tended, 
and  to  whom  as  a  child  he  was,  consequently,  much  attached,  had 
this  defect."-  'S  Gravesande,  I  think  it  is,  who  tells  us  he  knew  a 
man,  and  a  man  otherwise  of  sense,  who  had  a  severe  fall  from  a 

1  EUmmis,  vol.  i;  c.  v,  §  3.     Collected  Works,         2  Origine  iles    Connoissances  Humaints,  sect 
vol.  ii.  p.  335.  ii.  ch.  ix.  §  80.  —Ed. 
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wagon  ;  and  tliercaftcr  he  could  never  enter  a  wagon  without 
fear  and  trembling,  tliough  lie  daily  used,  without  apftrehension, 
another  antl  far  more  dangerous  vehicle.*  A  girl  once  and  again 
sees  her  mother  or  maid  fainting  and  vociferating  at  the  appearance 
of  a  mouse  ;  if  she  has  afterwards  to  escape  from  danger,  she  will 
rather  jiass  through  Hames  than  take  a  patent  way,  if  obstructed  by 
a  )'i(Ii>:uhts  ?yn(S.  A  remai'kabie  example  of  the  false  judgments 
arising  from  this  jirinciple  of  association,  is  recorded  by  Herodotus 
and  Justin,  in  reference  to  the  war  of  the  Scythians  with  their 
slaves.  The  slaves,  after  they  had  repeatedly  repulsed  several 
attacks  with  arms,  were  incontinently  put  to  flight  when  their  mas- 
ters came  out  against  them  with  their  whips. - 

I  shall  now  offer  an    observation   in   regard   to  the   appropriate 
remedy  for  this  evil  influence  of  Association. 

The  only  mean  by  which  we  can  become  aware  of,  counteract, 

and   overcome,  this  besetting   weakness  of  oui' 

Only  remedy  for  the       nature,  is  Philosophy,  —  the  Philo.sophy  of  the 

,    ,., .,       ,  Human    jMind  :    and    tins   studied    both    in    the 

tiou  js  the  1  liilo.>upliy  _  '  _ 

of  the  Human  Mind.  consciousncss  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  species.  The  philosophy  of  mind, 
as  studied  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  exhibits  to  us  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  illusion.  It  accustoms  us  to  discriminate 
the  casual,  from  the  necessary,  combinations  of  thought ;  it  sharp- 
ens and  corroborates  our  facul.ties,  encourages  our  reason  to  revolt 
against  the  blind  preformations  of  opinion,  and  Anally  enables  us  to 
break  through  the  enchanted  circle  within  which  Custom  and  Asso- 
ciation had  enclosed  us.  But  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 
we  are  greatly  aided  by  the  studyof  man  under  the  various  circum- 
stances which  have  concurred  in  modifying  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character.  In  the  great  spe(;tacle  of  history,  we  behold  in 
different  aires  ancl  countries  the  i)redominance  of  different  svstems 
of  association,  and  these  ages  and  countries  are,  consequently, 
distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  different  systems  of  opinions. 
But  ;dl  is  not  fluctuating;  and,  ami<l  the  ceaseless  changes  of  acci- 
dental circumstances  and  precarious  beliefs,  we  behold  some  princi- 
ples ever  active,  and  some  truths  always  commanding  a  recognition. 
We  thus  obtain  the  means  of  discriminating,  in  s(j  far  as  our  unas- 
sisted reason  is  conversant  aV)out  mere  worldly  concerns,  between 
what  is  of  universal  and  necessary  certainty,  and  what  is  only  of 


I  [niror/uttin  wl  Philosophiam,  Losica.  c.  26.      which  follow  are  also  from  'S  Gravesande-  — 
TIte  example,  however,  is  given  an  a  fuppoFed      Ed. 
caM,  and   not  an  a  (act.    'llie  two  inBlances         2  llerod  ,  iv.  3.    Justin.,  ii.  5.  —  Eb. 
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local  ami  temporary  aecc])talion  ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  in 
witnessing  the  influence  of  an  arbitrary  association  in  imposing  the 
most  irrational  opinions  on  our  fellow-men,  our  eyes  are  opened, 
and  we  are  warne<l  of  the  danger  from  the  same  illusion  to  oui-- 
selves.  And  as  the  philosophy  of  man  affords  us  at  once  the  indi- 
cation and  the  remedy  of  this  illusion,  so  the  philosophy  of  man 
does  this  exclusively  and  alone.  Our  irrational  associations,  our 
habits  of  groundless  credulity  and  of  arbitrary  skepticism,  find  no 
medicine  in  the  study  of  aught  beyond  the   domain  of  mind  itself. 

As  Goethe  has  well  observed,  "Mathematics  rem.ove  no  preju- 
dice; they  cannot  mitigate  obstinacy,  or  teinper  party-spirit;"^  in  a 
word,  as  to  any  moral  influence  ii])on  the  mind,  they  are  absolutely 
nuil.  Hence  we  may  well  explain  the  aversion  of  S(K;ratcs  for 
these  studies,  if  carried  beyond  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  next  faculty  in  order  is  the  Representative,  or  Imagination 
proper,  which    consists    in    the   greater   or   less 

The  Representative       power   of  holding    up    an    ideal   object   in   the 

Facultv,   or  Imu'iina-         ^■    ■,  r  •  riy\  c    o 

lijrht  of  consciousness.      1  he  eneiTJV  of   Kepre- 

tiou  Proper.  »  ^'  .  . 

sentation,  though  dej)endent  on  Retention  and 
Reproduction,  is  not  to  be  identified  with  these  o]>eratioiis.  For 
though  tliese  three  functions  (I  mean  Retention,  Re]jroduction,  and 
Re-presentation)  immediately  suppose,  and  are  immediately  dej)end- 
ent  on,  each  other,  they  are  still  manifestly  discriminated  as  differ- 
ent (pialities  of  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  to  each  otiier  in  no 
determinate  proportion.  We  find,  for  example,  in  some  individuals 
the  cajjacity  of  Retention  strong,  but  the  Reproductive  and  Repre- 
sentative Faculties  sluggish  and  weak.  In  others,  again,  the  Con- 
servative tenacity  is  feeble,  but  the  Reproductive  and  Representa- 
tive energies  prompt  and  vivid ;  while  in  others  the  power  of 
Reproduction  may  be  vigorous,  but  what  is  recalled  is  never  pic- 
tured in  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness.  It  will  be  generally, 
indeed,  admitted,  that  a  strong  retentive  memory  does  not  infer  a 
prompt  recollection  ;  and  still  more,  that  a  strong  memory  and  a 
prompt  recollection  do  not  infer  a  ^■ivid  imagination.  These,  there- 
fore, though  variously  confounded  by  philosophers,  we  are  war- 
ranted, I  think,  in  viewing  as  elementary  qualities  of  mind,  which 
ought  to  be  theoretically  distinguished.  Limiting,  therefore,  the 
term  Imagination  to  the  mere  Faculty  of  Re] (resenting  in  a  more 
or  less  vivacious  manner  an  ideal  object,  —  this  Faculty  is  the 
source  of  errors  which  I  shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph. 

1  Werke,  xxii.  p.  258.    Quoted  by  Scheidler,  Psychologic,  p.  146. 
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%  CII.    Imaginntii^n,  r.r  tlio  Faculty  of  Representing   with 

iiioix'  oi-  less  vivacity  a  recalled   object  oi 

par.cu.  iimagiua-       cognition,    is    tlic    sourcc    of    Errors,    both 

tion,  —  as  a  source  of  .        . 

Error.  wlicn    it    IS    too    languul    and    when    it    is 

too  vigorous.  In  the  tbitner  case,  tlie  ob- 
ject is  ivpi-esented  obscurely  and  indistinctly  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  ideal  representation  affoixls  the  illusive  appearance  of  a 
sensible  presentation. 

A  strong  imagination,  that  is,  the  power  of  holding  up  any  ideal 

object  to  the  mind  in  clear  and  steady  colors,  is 

Exj.iicatioii.  ^  fiiculty  Hcccssary  to  the  poet  ;).nd  to  the  artist ; 

Kccessitj-  of  Imagi-         i,  ^^^I'l  t-i  h 

.    ,."         but   not  to  them   alone.     It  is   almost    equally 

nutiuii     lu     scieuliho  _  ^         J 

pursuits.  requisite  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  every 

scientific  j)ursuit ;  and,  though  differently  ap- 
plied, antl  diflFerent  in  the  character  of  its  rcjiresentation,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  Aristotle  did  not  jjossess  as  powerful  an 
imagination  as  Homer,  The  vigor  and  perfection  of  this  faculty  is 
se*ii,  not  so  much  in  the  rejjresentation  of  individual  objects  and 
fragiiient.iry  sciences,  as  in  tlie  representation  of  systems.  In  the 
better  ages  of  anticpiity  the   perfection,  the   beauty,  of  all   works 

of  taste,  whether  in   Poetry,  Eloquence,  Sculp- 

Direrso  cliaracteris-         .  u    •    ^-  -ir-  ••n 

......  ture,  Paintinii-,  or    Jlusic,  was   principally   esti- 

tics  of  Art  in  ancient  ■-  '  i  i        ./ 

mnd  modern  times.  mate<l  from  the  symmetry  oi"  proportion  of  all 

tlie  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  which 
they  together  constituted ;  and  it  was  only  in  subservience  to  this 
general  harmony  that  the  beauty  of  the  several  parts  was  ajipreci- 
ate«l.  In  the  criticism  of  modern  times,  on  the  contr.Mry,  the  reverse 
is  tnie  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  look  more  to  the  obtrusive  qualities 
of  detail.s,  than  to  the  keeping  and  unison  of  a  whole.  Our  works 
of  art  are,  in  general,  like  kinds  oT  assorted  patch-work;  —  not  sys- 
tems of  p.arts  all  subdued  in  conformity  to  one  ideal  totality,  but 
coonlinations  of  independ-ent  fragments,  among  which  n '■'■  purjnireus 
pmiiius^^  seldom  comes  amiss.  The  reason  of  this  difference  in 
taste  seems  to  be,  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  the  reverse,  that  in 
antiquity  not  the  Reason  but  the  Imagination  was  the  more  vigor- 
ous; —  that  the  Imagination  was  able  to  represent  simultaneously  a 
more  comjirehensive  system;  and  thus  the  several  parts  being  re- 
gar<li.'d  and  v.ilue<l  only  as  conducive  to  the  general  result,  —  these 
[•arts  never  obtained  that  individu.il  importance,  which  would  have 
fallen  to  them  had  they  been  only  created  and  only  considered  for 
themselves.  Now  this  power  of  representing  to  the  mind  a  com- 
plex system  in  all  its  bc-arings,  is  not  less  requisite  to  the  philosopher 
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llian  to  the  poet,  though  tlie  representation  be  different  in  kind ; 
and  the  n:iture  of  tlie  jihilosopliic  representations,  as  not  concrete 
and  palpable  like  the  poetical,  suj)poses  a  more  arduous  o|)eration, 
and,  therefore,  even  a  more  vigorous  faculty.     But  Imagination,  in 
the  one   case  and   in   the  other,  requires  in   proportion  to  its  own 
power    a    powerful    intellect ;    lor    imagination    is    not    poetry   nor 
philosojihy,  but  only  the  condition  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
But  to  speak  Jiovv  of  the  Errors  which  arise  from  the  dispropor- 
tion  between   the   Imagination    and    the  Judg- 
Eriors  wiiicii  arise       nicut ;  —  they  Originate  either  in  the  weakness, 

from    the     ili.-iijropoi-  ...  ,.      ^  i         /•     i        /• 

....        ,       .  or  in  tlie  inordinate  strensjtii,  ot  the  lormrr. 

tiou  betwei'ii  lma;;iiia-  ^      ' 

tioii  auii  JudgniLiit.  lu  regard  to  the  errors  which  arise  from  the 

Tho.'^c  aiisiii-  iiom       imbccilitv  of  the  Re])resentative  Faculty,  it  is 

thevveakncssofimagi-       ^^^^    aifficult    to   conceive    how    this   imbecility 

nation. 

may  become  a  cause  of  erroneous  judgment. 
The  Elaborative  Faculty,  in  order  to  judge,  requires  an  object, — 
requires  certain  differences  to  be  given.  Now,  if  the  imagination 
be  weak  and  languid,  the  objects  rej»resented  by  it  will  be  given  in 
such  contusion  and  obscurity,  that  their  differences  are  either  null 
or  evanescent,  and  judgment  thus  rendered  either  im])ossible,  or 
possible  only  with  the  probability  of  error.  In  these  circumstances, 
to  secui-e  itself  fioin  failure,  the  intellect  must  not  attem|it  to  rise 
above  the  actual  presentations  of  sense  ;  it  must  not  attempt  any 
ideal  analysis  or  synthesis, —  it  must  abandon  all  free  and  self- 
active  elaboration,  and  all  hope  of  a  successful  cultivation  of 
knowledge. 

Again,  in   regard  to  the  opposite  errors,  those  arising  from   the 

disproportioned  vivacity  of  imagination,  —  these 
From  it.  dispropor-       ^^_^  equallv  apparent.     In  this  case  the  renewed 

tioiiatu  vivacity  i  «       i  i 

or  newly-modihe<l  representations  make  an  equal 
impression  on  the  mind  as  the  original  presentations,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, liable  to  be  mistaken  for  these.  Even  during  the  ])ercep- 
tion  of  real  objects,  a  too  lively  imagination  mingles  itself  with  the 
observation,  which  it  thus  corrupts  and  falsifies.  Thus  arises  what 
is  logically  calle«I  the  vitium  suhreptionis}  This  is  frequently  seen 
in  those  ])retended  observations  made  by  theorists  in  sui)port  of 
their  hypotheses,  in  which,  if  even  the  possibility  be  left  for  imagi- 
nation to  interfere,  imagination  is  sure  to  fill  up  all  that  the  senses 
may  leave  vacant.  In  this  case  the  observers  are  at  once  dupes  and 
deceivers,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  "■  Fingunt  simul  creduntquer  ^ 


1  Krug,  Lo^ik.  §  142     Anm.  —  Ed. 

2  Hist.  lib.  ii   c.  8.     See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  p.  54.  — Ed. 
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In  rcgnrd  to  the  remedies  for  these  defects  of  the  Representative 

Faculty  ;  —  in  the  former  case,  the  only  allevia- 

Remedies  for  these       ^5^,^  ^,,.j^  ^..„,  ,,^.  proposed  for  a  feeble  Imairina- 

defects  of  llie  Imagi-  .  .  •11  1      • 

„mjy„  tion,  IS  to  animate  it  by  the  contemplation  nnd 

study  of  those  works  of  art  whicli  are  the  jiro- 
«Uicts  of  a  strong  Phantasy,  and  which  ten<l  to  awaken  in  the  stu- 
dent a  corresponding  (.'iiergy  of  that  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
too  powerful  imagination  is  to  be  quelled  and  regulated  by  abstract 
thinking,  and  tin.'  stmly  of  jihilosophical,  perhai)s  of  mathematical, 
science.' 

The  faculty  which  next  follows,  is  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  Com- 
parison, or  the  F.iculty  of  llelations.  This  is  the  Understanding, 
in  its  three  functions  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning. 
On  this  faculty  take  the  following  paragraph. 

%  cm.    The  Affections  and  the  Lowei-  Cognitive  Faculties 

afford  the  sources  and  occasions  of  error; 

Par.  cm.  6.  Eiabora.       ^jj^  [^  jg  t]^^   Elaboi'ativc   Facility,  Under- 

tive    Faculty, -as    a  .  ...i-. 

source  of  Error.  Standing,  Com))anson,  or  Judgment,  which 

truly  ens.  This  faculty  does  not,  however, 
err  from  strength  or  over-activity,  but  from  inaction  ;  and  this 
inaction  arises  either  fVoni  natural  weakness,  from  want  of 
exercise,  oi-  from  the  impotence  of  attention.^ 

I   formerly  observed   that   error  does  not   lie   in   the   conditions 

of    oui-    liiglici'    ficulties    themselves,    and    that 

Explication.  ^j^^,^^,  f  •{  ulties  are  not,  by  their  own  laws,  deter- 

Error  does  not  lie  in  .  .  ,         .      ,  ,      . 

the  conditions  of  our       '"i"^'''  ^o  false  judgments  or  conclusions: 

lliglier   Faculties,  but 

is  pofe»ible  in  the  ap-  •'  jjam  ncquc  dccipitur  ratio,  nee  decipit  unqmim."3 

plication   of  the   I:i\v8 

of   tliof-e    luculties   to  _•,     ,  .  ,  .  ,,    ,  ,     ,  ,  ,    , 

,,„,„,„.,„,   „  If  tins  were  Otherwise,  all   kiiowiedjTe  would  be 

uetermniate  casen.  '  o 

impossible,  —  the  root  of  our  nature  would  be  a 
lie.  "liut  in  the  application  of  the  laws  of  our  higher  faculties  to 
determinate  cases,  many  eirors  are  possible  ;  and  these  errors  may 
actually  be  occasionerl  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  a 
law  of  our  intelligence,  that  no  event,  no  phenomenon,  can  be 
ihought  as  absolutely  beginning  to  be  ;  we  cannot  Itut  think 
liat  all  its  cfiiistituent  elemeiils  had  a  viitual  existence  prior 
Aj    their  conriiireiice,  to    necessitate   its   manifestation   to   us;    we 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Lofpk,  i  156.    Anm.  —  Ed. 

s  Km;;,  I^gik,  )  148.  —  Ei>.    [Cf.  Fries,  Logik,  J 108     Bachmann,  I^giky  S  411.] 

■»  Sec  above,  p.  389  —  Ed. 
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are  thus  unable  to  accord  to  it  more  than  a  rehitive  commoncemeiit, 
in  other  woi'ds,  we  are  constrained' to  look  upon  it  as  the  effect  ol 
antecedent  causes.  Now  thouijh  the  law  itself  of  our  intelliirencc 
—  that  a  cause  there  is  for  every  event  —  be  altogether  exemjit 
fioiu  error,  yet  in  the  application  of  this  law  to  individual  cases, 
that  is,  in  the  attribution  of  deteiiiiinate  causes  to  detci-niinate 
effects,  we  are  easily  linble  to  go  wrong.  For  we  do  not  know, 
except  from  experience  and  induction,  what  p.nrticula^'  antecedents 
are  the  causes  of  particular  consequents  ;  and  if  our  knowledge  of 
this  relation  be  imperfectly  generalized,  or  if  we  extend  it  by  a 
false  analogy  to  cases  not  included  within  our  observation,  error  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  fault,  no 
failure,  of  intelligence,  there  is  only  a  deficiency, —  a  deficiency  in 
the  activity  of  intelligence,  while  the  Will  determines  us  to  a  de- 
cision before  the  Understanding  has  become  fully  conscious  of  cer- 

taintv.      The    defective    action    of  the   Under- 
Defective   action  of  '. 

tiie  UiKierstaiuiiii--  Standing  may  arise  from  three  causes.  In  the 
may  arise  from  three  first  place,  the  faculty  of  Judgment  may  by 
•^''"*'*'^-  nature  be  too  feeble.     This  is  the  case  in  idiots 

(a)    Natural    feeble-  ,  ,  -,        i  i      i  i  i 

ness.   (b)  Want  of  ne-       and  Weak  persons.     In  the  second  place,  though 
cessaryexpeiience  (c)       not  by  nature  incompetent  to  judge,  the  intel- 
incompetency  of  at-       \qci  niay  be  Without  the  necessary  experience, 
^"  '*"'■  — niay  not  possess  the  grounds  on  which  a  cor- 

rect judgment  must  be  founded.  Ii]  the  third  place,  —  and  this  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  error,  —  the  failure  of  the  understanding 
is  from  the  incompetency  of  that  act  of  will  which  is  called  Atten- 
tion. Attention  is  the  voluntary  direction  of  the  mind  upon  an 
object,  with  the  intention  of  fully  apprehending  it.  The  cognitive 
energy  is  thus,  as  it  were,  concentrated  upon  a  single  point.  We, 
therefore,  say  that  the  mind  collects  itself,  when  it  begins  to  be 
attentive;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  distracted,  when  its  attention 
is  not  turned  upon  an  object  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  fixing  —  this 
concentration,  of  the  mind  upon  an  object  can  only  be  carried  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  continued  for  a  certain  time.  This  degree  and 
this  continuance  are  both  dependent  upon  bodily  circimistances;  and 
they  are  also  frequently  interrupted  or  suspended  by  the  intrusion 
of  certain  collateral  objects,  which  are  forced  upon  the  mind,  either 
from  without,  by  a  strong  and  sudden  impression  upon  the  senses,  or 
from  within,  through  the  influence  of  Association  ;  and  these,  when 
once  obtruded,  gradually  or  at  once  divert  tlie  attention  from  the 
original  and  ])rincipal  object.  If  we  are  not  sufficiently  attentive, 
or  if  the  effort  which  accompanies  the  concentration  of  the  mind 
upon  a  single  object  be  irksome,  there  arises  hurry  and  thoughtless- 
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ness  in  judging,  innsmuch  as  we  jiulgc  citlipr  before  we  have  fully 
sought  out  the  grounds  on  which  our  decision  ought  to  proceed,  or 
have  competently  examined  their  validity  and  effect.  It  is  hence 
manifest  that  a  multitude  of  errors  is  the  inevitable  consequence."' 

In  regard  to  the  Hegulative  Faculty,  —  Common  Sense,  —  Intel- 
ligence,—  vovs,  —  this  is  not  in  itself  a  source 

6.  Keguiative  Fac-       ^f    error.      EiTors   may,   however,  arise    either 

ulty,—  uot  properly  a  -  i       i  •  *i        i  •       • 

^^fc,         •  from  overlooking  the  laws  or  necessary  nnnci- 

source  ot  h-rror.  »  .'    i 

pies  which  it  does  contain  ;  or  by  attributing  to 
it,  as  necessary  and  original  data,  what  are  only  contingent  general- 
izati<uis  from  cxpeiience,  and,  consequently,  make  no  i)art  of  its 
complement  of  native  truths.  But  these  errors,  it  is  evident,  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Regulating  Faculty  itself,  which  is  only 
a  place  or  source  of  princi])les,  but  to  the  inipeifect  operations  of 
the  Undei-standing  and  Self-consciousness,  in  not  proi)erly  observ- 
ing and  sifting  the  phenomena  which  it  reveals. 

Besides  these  sources  of  Error,  which  immediately  originate  in 

the  several  jiowers  and  faculties  of  mind,  there 

Ri^mote  sources  of  ,1  <.  .  •    •  •   •         r  j.i. 

are  others  01  a  remoter  origin  ansinsf  irom  the 

Lrror  111  the  different  .  ^  ° 

habits  determinated  different  Imbits  W'hich  are  determined  by  the 
by  wx.  ape.  bodily  differences  of  sex,^  of  age,''  of  bodily  constitu- 
constitution,  educa-  ^j^j^  4  ^f  education,  of  rank,  of  fortune,  of  pro- 
fession, of  intellectital  pursuit.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  at  present  to  attempt  an  analysis ;  and  I  shall 
only  endeavor  to  afford  you  a  few  specimens,  and  to  refer  you 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  others  to  the  best  sources. 

Intellectual  i)ui'suits  or  favorite  studies,  inasmuch  as  these  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  a  one-sided  cultivation,  that 

Selected    examples         -^^i  i^x-  it^i        t 

IS,  to  the  neolect  01  some,  and  to  trie  (hsnropor- 

of  these.  '  -  .... 

A  one-fided  cuitiva-  tioncd  development  of  other,  of  its  faculties,  are 
lion  ofthe  intellectual  ainoncT  the  most  remarkable  caus(!S  of  error, 
power*.  This  partial  or  one-sided  cultivation   is  exem|)li- 

Thif  exemplified   in  „     ,     ■        ,,  ViT  *        1  rpi        c     *       f 

thix-e  different  pha^cB.  Afl  "1  ^l"'''^  different  phases.  The  hrst  of 
KxchiKive  cultivation.  these  is  shown  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
I.   ui  the  powers  of       f]„.  j,owei-s  of  Observation,  to  the  neglect  of 

fXjt'cr*  ation.  ,        ,  •    ■  /.        i^-  /■   .1       tt     i        ^        t  /-vi? 

the  higher  faculties  of  the  Unrlerstanding.  Ot 
this  tyi>e  are  your  men  of  physical  science.  In  this  department  of 
knowledge  there  i.s  chiefly  demanded  a  jtatient  habit  of  attention  to 
details,  in  order  to  detect  phenomena,  and,  these  discovered,  their 


^  Kraj^.  Lngik,\1i9.    Anm.    In  pome  places  3  [AriKtotle,    Rhet.,   L.   ii.  c.   12.     Crousaz. 

ulislvtly  changed.  —  Ed.  Logir/w,  t.  i.  part  i.  sect.  i.  ch.  v.  §  1.!),  p.  IM.] 

-  [.See  .Stewart,  EUmeiii.i,  vol.  iii.  part  iii  *  (See  Crousaz,  Logiijue,  t.  i.  p.  i.  sect.  i.  ch. 

MCt,  V    chap.  i.      IVorks,  vol.  iv.  p.  238  ft   ser/.]  v.  p.  91  n  seq,] 
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generalization  is  usually  so  easy  that  there  is  little  exercise  aflfbrderl 
to  the  liigher  energies  of  Judgment  and  Reasoning.  It  was  Bacon's 
boast,  that  Induction,  as  applied  to  nature,  would  efjualize  all  tal- 
ents, level  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  accomplish  marvels  by  coopera- 
tion and  method,  and  leave  little  to  be  done  by  the  force  of  individ- 
ual intellects.  This  boast  has  been  fulfilled.  Science  has,  by  the 
Inductive  Process,  been  brought  down  to  minds,  who  previously 
woulil  have  been  incompetent  for  its  cultivation,  and  physical  knowl- 
edge now  usefully  occupies  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
without  any  rational  pursuit.  But  the  exclusive  devotion  to  such 
studies,  if  not  combined  with  highei-  and  graver  speculations,  tends 
to  wean  the  student  from  the  more  vigorous  efforts  of  mind, 
which,  though  unamusi)!g  and  even  iiksome  at  the  commencement, 
tend,  however,  to  invigorate  his  nobler  powers,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  final  fruition  of  the  highest  happiness  of  his  intellectual 
nature. 

A  partial   cultivation  of  the  intellect,  opposite  to  this^  is  given 
in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  Metaphysics  and 

2.  Of  Metaphysics.  ^f  Mathematics.     On  this  subject  I  may  refer 

3.  or  MiUliematics.  ^  ,  .  /•    nr       o^  ^      • 

...      , .  vou  to  some  obscrvatu:)ns  oi    Mr.  btewait,  in 

Stewart  reterred  to.  -  .  ' 

two  chapters  entitled  The  Metaphysician  and 
The  Mathematician,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  3Ii/H'I,  —  cliai)tcrs  distinguished  equally 
by  their  candor  and  their  depth  of  observation.  On  this  subject 
Mr,  Stewart's  authority  is  of  tlie  higliest,  inasmuch  as  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  both  the  departments  of  knowledge,  the  tendency  of 
which  he  so  well  develops. 


LECTURE    XXXI. 

MODIFIED     STOIOHEIOI.OaY. 

SECTION   II.  — ERROR— ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

C  — LANGUAGE.  — D.  — OBJECTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  my  l:ist  Lecture,  I  concluderl  the  survey  of  the  Errors  which 
have  tlieir  origin  in  the  conditions  and  circiim- 

III.   I.aiigiiaffc,  —  a.«  ,  /.,,  i    r^  ■^'  -r^  ^^^  i 

,  ,,  Stances  oi  the  several  Cof;nitive  I' acuities,  and 

a  source  ol  Lrror.  ^  _  ' 

noNv'  proceed  to  that  source  of  false  judgment 
which  lies  in  the  imperfection  of  the  Instrument  of  thought  and 
Communication, —  I  mean  Language. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  in  regard   to  the  question,  —  Has 

man  invented  Lanfjuajre  ?     But  the  differences 

Has  man  invented       ^f  opinion  have  in  a  great  measure  arisen  from 

.,     ,.,         ..  the   ambiguity  or  complexity  oi   the  terms,  in 

it\  or  tliu  question.  b        J  t  J  ' 

which  the  problem  has  been  stated.  By  la7i- 
f/ffrif/p  we  may  mean  either  the  power  which  man  possesses  of  asso- 
ciating his  thought  with  signs,  or  the  particular  systems  of  signs 
with  which  different  portions  of  mankind  have  actually  so  associ- 
ated tlieir  thoughts. 

Taking  lanf/uage  in  the  former  sense,  it  is  a  natural  faculty,  an 

original   tendency  of  mind,  and,  in  this   view, 

In  «iiat  Bence  Laii-       xnnw    lias  no   more  invented   language  than   he 

(Tua^e    is    natural    to,.  .,  ,  t^^i'  n 

^^^^  has  invented   thought.     In   fact,  the  power  of 

thought  and  the  power  of  language  are  equally 
entitled  to  Vif  considered  as  elementary  qualities  of  intelligence; 
f'»r  while  they  are  so  different  that  they  cannot  be  identified,  they 
are  still  so  reciprocally  necessary  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  ])resentations  and  rejiresentations 
of  given  individual  objects  might  have  taken  place,  although  there 
were  no  signs  with  wliich  they  were  mentally  connected,  and  by 
which  tliey  couhl  V>e  overtly  expressed  ;  but  all  com|)lex  and  facti- 
tious constructions  out  of  these  given  individual  objects,  in  other 
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words,  all  notions,  concepts,  cjeneral  ideas,  or  thoughts  proper, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  an  association  to  certain  signs, 
by  which  their  scattered  elements  might  be  combined  in  unity, 
and  their  vague  and  evanescent  existence  obtain  a  kind  of  definite 
■and  fixed  and  palpable  reality.  Speech  and  cogitation  are  thus  the 
relative  conditions  of  each  other's  activity,  and  both  concur  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  joint  result.  The  Faculty  of  Think- 
ing—  the  Faculty  of  foi-ining  General  Notions  —  being  given,  this 
necessarily  tends  to  energy,  but  the  energy  of  thinking  depends 
upon  the  coiiotivity  of  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  which  itself  tends 
equally  to  energy.  These  faculties,  —  these  tendencies,  —  these 
energies,  thus  coexist  and  have  always  coexisted ;  and  the  result  of 
their  combined  action  is  thought  in  language,  and  language  in 
thought.  So  much  for  the  origin  of  Language,  considered  in  gen- 
eral as  a  facultv. 

But,  though   the   Faculty  of  Speech   be   natural  and   necessary, 
that  its  manifestations  are,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Was  the  first  Ian-  ^.  ^  ,  ^-n    •    t     •  •  i       j.    r-  ^i 

,    „  eontmgent    and    artincial,  is   evident   from    the 

guage,    actually    spo-  _  ^  ' 

ken,  the  invention  of  simple  fact,  that  there  are  more  than  a  single 
man,  or  an  inspiration  language  actually  spoken.  It  may,  therefore, 
of  the  Deity?  be  ^askcd,  —  Was   the  first   language,   actually 

spoken,  the  invention  of  man,  or  an  inspiration 
a  er    ypo   e-       Qf  iI^q  Deity?     The  latter  hvpothesis  cuts,  but 

.SIS  considered.  •'  ••  ^ 

does  not  loose  the  knot.  It  declares  that  ordi- 
nary causes  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  insufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  it  does  not  prove  this  insufficiency  ;  it  thus  vio- 
lates the  rule  of  Parcimony,  by  postulating  a  second  and  hypothet- 
ical cause'  to  explain  an  effect,  which  it  is  not  shown  cannot  be 
accounted  for  without  this  violent  assumption.  The  first  and 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  question  is  thus  :  —  It  is  necessary  to  think 

in  order  to  invent  a  language,  and  the  invention 
1   cu  y    o       le       ^^  ^  languasfe   is  necessary  in   order  to   think ; 

question.  .  . 

for  we  cannot  think  without  notions,  and  no- 
tions are  only  fixed  by  words.^  This  can  only  be  solved,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  natural  attraction  between  thought  and  speech,  —  by 
their  secret  affinity,  which  is  such  that  they  suggest  and,  pari 
joassw,  accompany  each  other.  And  in  regard  to  the  question, — 
Why,  if  speech  be  a  natural  faculty,  it  does  not  manifest  itself  like 
other  natural  principles  in  a  uniform  manner,  —  it  may  be  answered 

1  See  Rousseau,  Discours  sur  VOrigine  de  V  pour  apprendre  i  penser,  ils  ont  eu  bien  plus 
Ini'galitd  parmi  les  Hommes.  Premiere  Partie.  besoin  encore  de  savoir  penser  pour  trouver 
"Si  les  hommes  out  eu  besoin  de  la  parole      I'art  de  la  parole."  —  Ed. 
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th:it  the  Faculty  of  Speech  is  controlled  and  modified  in  its  exer- 
cise by  extiMiKil  circumstances,  in  consequence  ot  wliicli,  though  its 
exertion  be  natural  and  necessary,  and,  therefore,  identical  in  all 
men,  the  s])ecial  forms  of  its  exertion  are  in  a  great  degree  conven- 
tional and  contingent,  and,  therefoi'c,  different  among  different  per-' 
lions  of  n^ankind. 

Considercfl  on  one  side,  languages  are  the  results  of  our  intelli- 
gence and  its  immutable  laws.     In  consequence 
Language  has  a  gen-       ^^'  ^|,i^^  ^j,^,^  exhibit  in  their  progress  and  devel- 

eral     and     a     sj)ecial  ,  ,  ,  , 

,      „,  onment   resemblances  nml    common    character 

character  ' 

which  allow  us  to  compare  and  to  recall  them 
to  certain  primitive  and  essential  forms,  —  to  evolve  a  system  of 
Univei-sal  Grammar.  Consi<lered  on  another  side,  each  language  is 
the  offspring  of  particular  wants,  of  special  circumstances,  ])hysical 
and  mural,  and  of  chance.  Hence  it  is  that  every  language  has 
particular  forms  as  it  has  peculiar  words.  Language  thus  bears 
tlic  impress  of  human  intelligence  only  in  its  general  outlines. 
There  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  reason  and  philosophy  in  all  lan- 
guages, but  we  should  be  wrong  in  believing  that  reason  and  i)hi- 
losophy  have,  in  any  language,  determined  everything.     No  tongue, 

how  ])erfect  soever  it  may  appear,  is  a  com- 
Xo  language  is  a       j,]ete  and  j)erfect  instrument  of  human  thought. 

perfect  instrument  of"        ,-,  .  ...  , 

^j^^jj  ,  r  rom  its  very  conihtions  every  language  must 

be  imperfect.  The  human  memory  can  only 
compass  a  limited  complement  of  words,  but  the  data  of  sense,  and 
still  more  the  combinations  of  the  understanding,  are  wholly  un- 
limited in  number.  No  language  can,  therefoie,  be  adequate  to 
the  en<l8  for  which  it  exists;  all  are  iin|)erfect,  but  some  are  far  less 
incomjjetent  insfiuments  than  others. 

From  what  h:;s  now  been  saitl,  you  will  be  prc])ai-ed  to  find  in 
Language  one  of  the  piincii»al  sources  of  Error;  l»ut  before  I  go  on 
to  consider  the  particular  modes  in  which  the  Ln])erfections  of 
Language  are  the  cau.ses  of  false  judgments,  —  I  shall  comprise  the 
general  doctrine  in  the  following  paragraph. 

%   CIV.    As  the  liuraan  mind   necessarily  requires  the  aid 

of- signs  to  cl.aborate,  to  fix,  and  to  commu- 

par.civ.  Language.       j^j^..^^^  j^g  n^tioiLs,  and  as  Articulatc  Sounds 

—  aB  a  source  of  Error. 

are  the  species  of  signs  which  most  effect- 
ually affoid  this  aid,  S])eech  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable 
instrument  in  the  higher  functions  of  thought  and  knowledge. 
But  as  .speech  is  a  necessary,  V>ut  not  a  jjcifect,  instrument,  its 
imperfection   must  react  upon  the  mind.     For  the   Multitude 
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of  L.angu.'ig-os,  tlio  Difticiilty  of  their  Acquisition,  tlicir  iiccos- 
sary  Iiijuleijuacy,  an.l  tlio  coii.scqiient  Ambiguity  of  Words, 
both  singly  and  in  combination, —  these  are  all  coi)ions  sources 
of  Illusion  and  Error.^ 

We  have  already  sufficiently  considered  tlie  reason  wliy  thought 

is  dej)endent  upon  some  system  of  signs  or  syrn- 

Explication.  jj^jg  jj^^^j^  f^j.  j^-g  internal  perfection  and  external 

Si;,Mis   iicwssary    for  •         ■>       riM  i  i  . 

the  intern:.!  operation  <?xpressi(.n.-  1  he  analyses  and  syntheses,  —  the 
of  Tiiouf^iit.  decompositions  and  comj)ositions,  —  in   a  word, 

the  elaborations,  performed  by  the  Umjei'stand- 
ing  upon  the  objects  presented  by  External  Percei)tion  and  Self- 
Consciousness,  an<l  represented  by  Imagination,  —  these  operations 
are  faint  and  fugitive,  and  would  have  no  existence,  e\ en  ibi-  the 
conscious  mind,  beyond  the  moment  of  present  consciousness,  were 
we  not  able  to  connect,  to  ratify,  and  to  fix  them,  by  giving  to 
their  parts  (\v!;;ch  would  otherwise  immediately  flill  asunder)  a 
perman'enl  unity,  by  associating  them  with  a  sensible  symbol,  wliich 
we  may  always  recall  at  ]>leasure,  and  which,  when  recalled,  recalls 
along  with  it  the  characters  which  concur  in  constituting  a  notion 
or  factitious  object  of  intelligence.  So  ihv  signs  are  necessary  for 
the  internal  operation  of  tlxuight  itself.  But  for  the  communica- 
tion of  thought  from  one  mind  to  another,  signs  are  equally  indis- 
pensable.    For  in  itself  thought  is  known,  —  thought  is  knowable, 

only  to  the  thinking  mind  itself;  and  were  we 

Ar.d  for  tlie  commu-  ^  i  i     i    ,  ■  i  r. 

.    ,.       ,,.,,,       ,,  not  enabled  to  connect  ceitain  comi)lements  of 

nicsiMiiu  01   I  nouKlit.  _  ' 

tliought  to  certain  sensible  symbols,  and  by 
their  means  to  suggest  in  other  minds  those  coinjilements  of 
thouglit  of  which  we  were  conscious  in  ourselves,  we  shoidd  never 
be  able  to  comnuinicate  to  others  what  engaged  our  interest,  and 
man  would  remain  for  man,  if  an  intelligence  at  all,  a  mere  isolated 
intelligence. 

In  regard  to  the  question, —  What  may  these  sensible  symbols 
be,  by  whicii  we  are  to  compass  such  memorable  effects, —  it  is 
needless  to  show  that  mien  and  gesture,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
affonl  a  kind  of  natural  expression,  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
■  ioidde  purpose  of  thought  and  communication,  which  it  is  here 
required  to  accomplish.     This  double  purpose  can  be  effected  only 


1  Kiujr,  Lniiik,  §   145.  —  F.D.    [Cf.   Ernesti,  Lngik,  §  109.    Caro.  Lngigue,  Part.  i.  ch.  i.  art. 

Iiiilin  Doftriiia  SMit/i<iris:  Par>.AUtra;  Dinhc-  9,  p.  121.     Croufaz,  Toussaint]    [Croiisaz,  Lo- 

urn,  c.  2,  f,   24.     Wyttenbacli,  Pra-ceptn    Phil,  gi'iup,  t.  iii.  part  i.  sect.  iii.  c.  2,  p.  6S  ft  sk/ 

Us-  r.  iii.  c   iii    p.  98.     Tittel.  Lni;ik,  p.  292.  Ton.^faint,  De  la  Pensee.     Clis.  viii.  x.  —  Ed.]. 
Kirwan,    Logick,    i.    214.     Fries,    System    der         a  See  above,  p  430.  —  Ed. 
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by  symbols,  which  express,  through  intonntions  of  the  voice,  what 

is  passing  in  the  mind.    These  vocal  intonations 

Intonations  of  the  •..  •         i-       i    ^  j-       ^    ^  rjw        r 

are  either   inarticulate   or  articulate.     The  for- 

voice    the    onlv    aue- 

quate  sensible  symbols  "1^*'  ^^'^  mere  souuds  Or  crics ;  and,  aw  Buch,  an 
of  thought  and  its  expression  of  the  feelings  of  which  the  lower 
communication  miiinals  are  also  capable.     The  latter  (  onstitute 

These     inarticulate  i  i      i  ^  ■  ,.     ,  i 

and  articulate  Words,  and  these,  as  the  expression  of  thoughts 

The  latter  constitute       or     uotioiis,    constitute    Language    Proper    or 

Language  I'roper  Speech.'     Speech,  as  we  have  said,  as  the   in- 

llow  Language  is  a  ,  j.       c       ^    \         ^-  n    •  i 

,. ,,  strument    oi    elaborating,   iixing,    and    conimu- 

source  ol  Lrror.  .        _        _  .  . 

nicating  our  thoughts,  is  a  principal  mean  of 
knowledge,  and  even  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  depends 
the  exorcise  of  our  higher  cognitive  faculties.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  this  very  dependence  of  thought  upon  language, 
inasmuch  as  language  is  itself  not  perfect,  the  understanding  is  not 
only  restrained  in  its  operations,  and  its  higher  development,  conse- 
cjucntly,  checked,  but  many  occasions  are  given  of  positive  error. 
For,  to  say  nothing  of  ^he  impediment  presented  to  the  free  com- 
munication of  thought  by  the  multitude  of  tongues  into  which 
human  language  is  divided,  in  conse(pience  of  which  all  speech 
beyonil  their  mothcr-tongne  is  incoiupivhensible  to  those  who  do 
not  make  a  study  of  other  languages, —  even  the  accurate  learning 
of  a  single  language  is  attended  with  such  difliculties,  that  ])e:!in]is 
there  never  yet  has  been  found  an  individual  who  was  thoi-oughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  words  and  modes  of  verbal  combination  in 
any  single   language, —  his  mother-tongue  even  not  excepted.     But 

the  circumstance  of  principal  im])ortance  is. 
The  ambiguity  of       t|,.,(  i,q\v  copious  aiul  cxpicssive  socvcr  it  may 

words    the    iirincipal         ,  ,  •  ^       ^         i  *    i        .^ 

'        '  be,    no    lamjuajre    is    comi)etent    adequatelv    to 

Fource  of  error  origi-  on  i  a  . 

I. ating  in  Language.  denote  all  po.ssil)le  notions,  and  all  possible  rela- 

tions of  notions,  and  from  this  necessary  poverty 
of  language  in  all  its  different  degrees,  a  certain  inevitable  ambigu- 
ity .'irises,  both  in  the  employment  of  single  words  and  of  words  in 
mutual  connection. 

As  this  is  the  luincip.al  source  of  the  eiTor  originating  in  Lan- 
guage,  it   vv'ill    be    proper  to  be   a   little    more 
Two  circnmsinic.-s       explicit.     And  here  it  is  expedient  to  take  into 

iit:derthi«  liead.  which  ^    .  .  ^  i  •    i  ♦,,^ii,.    r^f 

account  two  circumstances,  wnicli  mutually  at- 

niutually    affect    each  "' 

.ti.tr.  feet  each  other.     The  first  is,  that  as  the  vocab- 

ulary of  every  language  is  necessarily  finite,  it 
i.s  ncccs.sarily  disproportioned  to  the  multiplicity,  not  to  say  infinity, 
,  of  thought ;  and  the  second,  that  the  complement  of  words  in  any 

1  Cf.  Knig,  Logik,  f  146.    Aum.  —  Ed. 
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given  laiiguMge  lias  been  always  filled  up  with  terms  significant  of 
objects  and  relations  of  the  external  world,  before  the  want  was 
experienced  of  words  to  express  the  objects  and  relations  of  the 
internal. 

From  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  considered  exclusivelv 
and  by  itself;   it   is    manifest   that  one   of  two 

The  vocabulary  of      alternatives  must  t.Mke  place.     P:ither  the  words 

every  language  iieces-  <?       i  it-  ,  .       , 

sariiy  flnife.  Conse-  °*  '.^  language  must  cach  designate  only  a  smgle 
<juence8  of  this.  notion,  —  a  single  fasciculus  of  thought,  —  tlie 

multitude  of  notions  not  designated  beiii"  al- 
lowed  to  perish,  never  obtaining  more  than  a  momentary  exist- 
ence in  the  mind  of  the  individual :  or  the  words  of  a  lanoua<j-e 
must  each  be  employed  to  denote  a  plurality  of  concepts.  In 
the  foi-iner  case,  a  small  amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed, 
but  that  precisely  and  without  ambiguity;  in  the  latter,  a  large 
amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed,  but  that  vaguely  and 
equivocally.  Of  these  alternatives  (each  of  which  has  thus  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages),  the  latter  is  the  one  which  has 
universally  been  preferred;  and,  accordingly,  all  languages  by  the 
same  word  express  a  multitude  of  thoughts,  more  or  less  differing 
from  each  other.  Now,  what  is  the  consequence  of  this?  It  is 
])lain  that  if  a  word  has  more  than  a  single  meaning  attached 
to  it,  when  it  is  employed  it  cannot  of  itself  directly  and  per- 
emptorily suggest  any  definite  thought;  —  all  that  it  can  do  is 
vaguely  and  hypothetically  to  suggest  a  variety  of  different  no- 
tions ;  ami  we  are  obliged  from  a  consideration  of  the  context, 
—  of  the  tenor,- — of  the  general  analogy,  of  the  discourse,  to  sur- 
mise, with  greater  or  less  assurance,  with  greater  or  less  precision, 
what  particular  bundle  of  characters  it  was  intended  to   convey. 

Words,   in   fact,  as   languages   are    constituted, 

"Words  are   merely  i  ^i  •  .i  ,  i  • 

,.,,,.       .   ,  do  nothing  more  than   suggest,  —  are  notlung 

iiints  to  the  mind.  ~  '^^       '  ° 

more  than  hints ;  hints,  likewise,  which  leave 
the  principal  ])art  of  the  process  of  interpretation  to  be  performed 
by  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  In  this  respect,  the  effect  of  words 
resembles  the  effect  of  an  outline  or  shade  of  a  countenance 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  In  both  cases,  the  min<l  is  stimulated 
to  fill  up  what  is  only  hinted  or  pointed  at.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
function  of  language  is  not  so  much  to  infuse  knowledge  from 
one  intelligence  to  another,  as  to  bring  two  minds  into  the  same 
train  of  thinking,  and  to  confine  them  to  the  same  track.  •  In  this 
procedure  what  is  chiefly  wonderful,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mind  compares  the  Avord  with  its  correlations,  and  in  general,  with- 
out the  slightest  effort,  decides  which  among  its  various  meanings 
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is  tlie  one  \vlii(.-li  it  is  here  intended  to  eon\ey.  But  how  nmrvel- 
loiis  soever  be  the  ease  and  velocity  of  this  j)i-oeess  of  selection,  it 
cannot  al\v;iys  be  performed  with  equal  certainty,  ^yords  arc  often 
enijtloyed  with  a  i>liir;dity  of  meanings;  several  of  which  may 
<juadrate,  or  be  snpnosed  to  quad  rate,  with  the  geneial  tenor 
of  the  discourse.  ?]rror  is  thus  ])o^sible  ;  and  it  is  also  proba- 
ble, if  we  h.ave  :,ay  ])re]iossessi()ii  in  fa\ or  of  one  interpreta- 
tion rathei-  than  of  another.  So  cojiious  a  source  of  error  is 
the  ambiguity  of  language,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  human 
controversy  has  been  concerning  the  sense  in  which  certain  terms 
should  be  understood;  anil  many  disputes  have  even  been  fiercely 
waged,  in  consequence  of  the  disjiutants  being  un:iw:ire  that 
they  agreeil  in  opinion,  and  oidy  differed  in  the  meaning  they 
attached  to  the  words  in  wiiicn  tiial  oj.iuion  was  expressed. 
On  this  sul)ject  I  mav  refer  vou  to  the  verv  amusino;  and  very 
instructive     treatise     of    Werenlelsius,    entitled    l)c    Lot/oniachiis 

"In  reg.iid  to  a  rciaedy  for  this  deseri[tU()n  of  en-or,  —  this  lies 
exclusively  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  language 
employed  in  the  connnunication  of  kiujwledge, 

arising      from      Laii-  .  •   i       i  i  <•/-."  • 

ami  in  an  acquanitance  with  the  rules  ot  Criti- 
cism and  Interpretation.  The  stu<ly  of  lan- 
guriges,  when  rationally  ])ursued,  is  not  so  unimportr.nt  as  many 
f<»ni'Iy  conceixe;  for  misconeejitioiis  most  frecpuaitly  arise  solely 
from  Ml  iLinonuice  of  words  ;  and  every  language  may,  in  a  cer- 
t:iin  sort,  be  \  lev/ed  .".s  a  comnieiitai'v  upon  Logic,  inasmuch  as 
everv  la'iirnai'c,  in  like  manner,  mirrois  in  itself  the  laws  of 
thought. 

'■In  relerence  t*  the  rules  of  Criticism  and  Interpretation, — 
the.se  cspeci;;!!y  should  be  familiar  to  those  who  make  a  study 
of  llie  V.  ritinirs  of  ancient  authors,  as  these  writings  liave  de- 
scended  to  us  often  in  a  very  mutilated  state,  and  are  composed 
in  languages  which  are  now  dead,  llow  many  theological  errors, 
for  cxr.mjili-,  h:;ve  only  arisen  because  the  divines  were  either 
i'^nrn-ant  I'f  lie  jainciples  of  Criticism  and  Ilermeneutic,  or 
did  not  ])roperly  i^j'iily  them  !  Doctrines  originating  in  a  cor- 
rupted lection,  or  in  a  iigurative  expression,  have  thus  arisen 
and  bee*.!  keenly  defen<Ied.  Siudi  errors  are  best  comi>ated  by 
piiilologir.l  we.ipons ;  for  these  pull  them  up  along  with  their 
loots.     • 

"Athnrouuli  knowledge  of  languages  in  general  accustoms  the 
miti<l  not  to  )-fm:.in  s::t'.sfied  with  the  husk,  but  to  jienetrate  in, 
even  to  the  kernel.     With  this  knowledge  we  shall  not  so  easily 


lii'inetly   for    error 
(Tuoge 
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imagine  tli:vt  we  nnderstanJ  a  system,  wlien  we  only  possess 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expi'essed  ;  we  shall  not  conceive 
that  Ave  truly  reason,  when  we  only  employ  certain  empty  words 
and  formulae ;  we  sh:ill  not  betray  ourselves  into  unusual  and 
obscure  expressions,  under  which  our  meaning  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken ;  finally,  we  shall  not  dispute  with  others  about  wonls,  when 
we  are  in  fact  at  one  with  them  in  regard  to  things." '  So  much 
for  the  errors  which  orimnate  in  Lan«:uaoe. 

As   to   the   last    source    of   Error    which    I   enumerated,  —  the 

Objects  themselves  of   our  knowledge,  —  it  is 

IV.  Source  of  Error,       hardly  necessary  to  say  anything.     It  is  evident 

—  the  Objects  of  our  ,  i  i       i 

Knowledge  ^  '^^    some    matters    are  obscure    and    abstruse, 

while  others  are  clear  and  palpable;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  probability  of  error  is  greater  in  some  studies 
than  it  is  in  others.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  any  special 
rules  for  these  cases,  different  fioni  those  which  are  given  for  the 
Acquisition  of  Knowledge  in  general,  concerning  which  we  are 
soon  to  speak,  —  this  source  of  en-or  may  be,  therefore,  passed  over 
in  silence. 

We   have    now  thus  finished    the    consideration  of  the  various 
Sources  of  Error,  and  — 

f  CV.    The   following   rules   may  be  given,  as  the  results 
of  the  foreooing  discussion,  touchinof  the 

Par.      CV.       Kules  i  "ti  •  ^ 

touching  the  Causes       Causcs  aud  Remedies  of  our  False  Judg- 

and  Remedies  of  our  mCUtS 

False  Judgments.  o      "n      t  /> 

1  .  Endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain 
a  clear  and  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  Understand- 
ing, and  of  the  Mental  Faculties  in  general.  Study  Logic  and 
Psychology. 

2°.  Assiduously  exercise  your  mind  in  the  application  of 
these  laws.     Learn  to  think  methodically. 

3°.  Concentrate  your  attention  in  the  act  of  Thinking ; 
and  principally  employ  the  seasons  when  the  Intellect  is 
alert,  the  Passions  slumbering,  and  no  external  causes  of 
distraction  at  work. 

4°.  Carefully  eliminate  all  foreign  interests  from  the  objects 
of  your  inquiry,  and  allow  yourselves  to  be  actuated  by  the 
interest  of  Truth  alone. 

5°.  Contrast  your  various  convictions,  your  past  and  present 
judgments,  with  each  other ;  and  admit  no  conclusion  as  cer- 

1  Krug,  Log7i.  5  157.    Anm.  —  Ed. 
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tain,  until  it  has  been  once  and   again  thoroughly  examined, 
and  its  correctness  ascertained. 

6°.  Collate  your  own  persuasions  with  those  ot  others; 
attentively  listen  to  and  weigh,  witliout  prej)ossession,  th« 
judgments  formed  by  others  ot^  the  opinions  which  you  yom'- 
selves  maintain.' 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  §  160.    Bachmanu,  Logik,  §  416.  —  Ed. 


LECTURE    XXXTI. 

MODIFIED     METHODOLOGY. 

•SECTION   I.  — OF   THE   ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

I.   EXPERIENCE.  —  A.    PERSONAL  :  —  OBSERVATION  — 
INDUCTION   AND   ANALOGY. 

In  our  Inst  Lecture,  having  concluded  the  Second  Department 

of  Concrete  Logic,  —  that  Avhich  treats  of  the 

Means  by  «hichour       Causes  of  Error,  we  now  enter  upon  the  Third 

knowledge  obtains  the  r-     r~,  nr     i-j>     i      t         •  .,1 

character  of  Pe.fec-  V^^'^  ^^  Concrete  or  Modihed  Logic,  — that 
tion,  viz ,  the  Acquis!-  wliich  cousidcrs  the  Mcaus  by  which  our 
tion  and  the  Commu        Knowledge    obtains    the    character    of   Perfec-^ 

nication     of     Knuwl-  , .  rnV  •  1      l 

tion.  These  means  may,  in  general,  be  re- 
edge.  •'  •-  . 

garded  as  two,  —  the  Acquisition  and  the 
Communication  of  knowledge,  —  and  these  two  means  we  shall, 
accordingly,  consider  consecutively  and  apart. 

In  regard  to  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  —  we  must  consider 

this  by  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  knowl- 

The  acquisition  of      ^.^  ^f  ^,j^j^^^  ^,^p  human  intellect  is  capable. 

Knowledge.  .         .  ,    .       .  .  i-         • 

And  this,  viewed  ii^  its  greatest  universality,  is 
of  two  species. 

Human  knowledge,  I  say,  viewed  in  its  greatest  universality,  is 

of  two  kinds.     For  either  it  is  one  of  which  the 

Human  Knowledge       objccts  are  given  as  contingent  phaenomena,  or 

of  two  kinds.  •>  .  ,  ,  .  . 

one  in  which  the  objects  are  given  as  necessary 
facts  or  laws.  In  the  former  case,  the  cognitions  are  called  empir- 
ical, experiential,  or  of  experience;  in  the  latter,  pure,  intuitive, 
rational,  or  of  reason,  also  of  common  sense.  These  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  are,  likewise,  severally  denominated  coffnitions  a 
posteriori  and  coffnitions  a  priori.  The  distinction  of  these  two 
species  of  cognitions  consists  ]n-operly  in  this,  —  that  the  former 
are  solely  derived  from  the  Presentations  of  Sense,  External  and 
Internal;  whereas  the  latter,  though  first  manifested  on  the  occasion 

56 
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of  such  Prcscnt;itions,  ai-o  not,  liowcver,  mere  proclHcts  of  Sense-, 
on  the  contrary,  they  arc  hiws,  ]iiinei|iles,  forms,  notions,  oi'  by 
whatever  natni'  tliey  may  be  called,  native  and  oiiginal  to  tiie  mind, 
tliat  is,  tbiinik'd  in,  or  constituting  tlie  very  nature  of,  Intelligence; 
:.nd,  acconlingly,  out  of  the  miiul  itself  they  must  be  developed, 
and  not  sought  for  and  actjuired  as  foreign  and  accidental  acquisi- 
tions. .\s  the  Presentative  Faculties  inform  us  only  of  what  exists 
and  what  hapj>ens,  that  is,  only  of  facts  and  events,  —  such  emjnr- 
ical  knowledge  constitutes  no  necessary  and  universal  judgment; 
:dl,  in  this  case,  is  contingent  and  particular,  ibr  even  our  general- 
ized knowledge  has  only  a  relative  and  precarious  universality. 
Tlie  cognitions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  given  as  Laws  of  * 
Mind,  are,  at  once  and  in  themselves,  universal  and  necessary.     We 

cannot  but  think  them,  if  we  think  at  all.     The 
Doctrine  of  the  Ac-       doctriuc,  therefore,  of  the  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 

(iiiisitiuii     of    Kiiowl-  -,  ■.!•.'  ,  1        ..      . 

edge,  must  consist  01  two  parts,  —  tlie  iirst  treat- 

itljte  coiibists  ol    two         . 

parts.  iiig  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  through  the 

dat:.  of  Experience,  the  second,  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  through  the  data  ot  Intelligence.* 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  souix-es,  viz.,  Experience,  —  this  is 

either  our  own  experience  or  the  experience  of 

I.  Tlie  Doctrine  of       qiIums,  ;;ud   in  either  case  it  is  for  us  a  mean  of 

Kxperietice.      Ex  peri-         ,  ,,  ,•  •/>  i  ii  ii 

,.      ,.   ,  knowledge.     It  is  manliest  that  the  knowledfje 

eucc  ol  two  kiiiUH.  ^  o 

we  acquire  through  our  personal  ex|»erience,  is 

far  superior  in  degree  to  that  which  we  obtain  throtigh  the  experi- 
ence ot  other  men  ;  iuasmucli  ;is  our  knowledge  of  an  object,  in 
the  former  case,  is  f  ii'  eh  arci-  and  more  distinct,  far  more  complete 
and  lively,  lli.'in  in  tlic  latter;  while  at  the  same  time  the  latter 
also  atJbnIs  us  a  fiir  inferior  conviction  ot  the  correctness  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  cognition  th.'ni  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  for- 
eign is  fir  sujierif)]-  to  our  propei  experience  in  this,  —  that  it  is 
much  more  comprehensive,  and  that,  without  this,  man  would  be 
dejirived  of  thosi;  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  to  him  of  the 
most  indi.spensable  importance.  Now,  as  the  princijjal  distinction 
of  ex))enence  is  thus  into  our  own  experience  and  into  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  we  must  consider  it  more  closely  in  this  twofold 
relation.2     First,  then,  of  our  Personal  Experience. 

Experience  necessarily  supposes,  as  its  primary  condition,  certain 
presentations  by  the  faculties  of  External  or  of  Internal  Perception, 


1  fiec  Eacer,  Logik,  {  145.  —  Ed.    In  regard     acquired  either,  1°,  By  experience;  or, 2°,  On 
to  the  ac<jui.<')tion  of  know)ed?e,  —  all  knowl-      occasion  of  experience. 
•dfc  may  be  called  /ur/virefi,  inaKtnuch  c;<  it  is         2  Escer,  Loi;ik,  i  14<).  —  Ed. 
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and  is,  therefore,  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it  is  conversant  about 

tlie  objects  of  the  one  of  these  ficuUies,  or  tlie 
1.  Personal  Expcri-       ,,^^,^,^^  ^f  tlie  other.     But  the  presentation  of  a 

ence  ,   "^         .  . 

fact  of  the  e.xternal  or  of  tiie  internal  world  is 
not  at  onee  an  experience.  To  this  there  is  required  a  continued 
series  of  such  presentations,  a  comparison  of  these  together,  a. men- 
tal separation  of  tlie  different,  a  mental  combination  of  the  similai", 
and  it,  therefore,  over  and  above  the  o]ieration  of  the  Presentative 
Faculties,  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  lietentive,  the  Repro- 
ductive, tlie  Representative,  and  the  Elaboi'ative  Faculties.  In 
legard  to  Expeiience,  as  the  first  means  by  which  we  acquire 
knowledge  thi-ougli  the  legitimate  use  and  application  of  our  Cog- 
nitive Faculties,  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph : 

%  CVI.    The  First  Mean  towards  the  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 
edge  is  JEJxperience   {experientia,   c/x,7r€ipi'a). 
Par.  CVI.    E:;per..       Experience  may  be,  rudely  and  ^[enerally, 

ence;  what. -in  go  .-  i  •,       ,  ,  ,  '•  f"    ,  , 

erai.  dcsci'ioetl  as  the  apprehension  of  the  jiliae- 

nomena  of  the  outer  world,  presented  by 
the  Faculty  of  External  Perception,  and  of  the  phffinomena  of 
the  inner  woi-ld,  jtrescnted  by  the  Faculty  of  Self-conscious- 
ness ;  —  these  phrenomena  being  retained  in  Memory,  ready  for 
Reproduction  and  Rejjresentation,  being  also  arranged  into 
order  by  the  Understanding. 

This  jjaragraph,  you  will  remark,  affords  only  a  preliminary  view 
of   the   general   conditions  of  Exi)erience.      In 

Explication.  ,        r.  ,  •      •  •  i  ,  •   i  ^ 

the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  witliout  the 
Presentative,  or,  as  they  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called,  the 
Acquisitive,  Faculties  of  Perce) )tion.  External  and  Internal,  no 
experience  would  be  possible  But  these  faculties,  though  afford- 
ing the  fundamental  condition  of  knowledge,  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  experience.  There  is,  moreover,  required  of  the  pha3- 
nomena  or  ajtpearances  the  accumulation  and  retention,  the  repro- 
duction and  representation.  Memory,  Reminiscence,  and  Imagina- 
tion must,  therefore,  also  co6pei"ate.  Finally,  unless  the  phajnomena 
be  compared  together,  and  be  arranged  into  classes,  according  to 
their  similai-ities  and  differences,  it  is  evident  that  no  judgments, — 
no  conclusions,  can  be  formed  concerning  them  ;  but  without  a 
judgment  knowledge  is  impossible;  and  as  exjjt^rience  is  a  knowl- 
edge, consequently  experience  is  impossible.  The  Understanding 
or  Eluborative  Faculty  must,  therefore,  likewise  cooperate.     Mani- 
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lius  has  well  expressed  the  nature  of  exiieiiencc   in  the  following 
lines. 

"  Per  varios  usus  aitcin  exporicntia  fecit, 
Kxemplo  monstrantc  viain."  i 

And  Afranius  in  the  others : 

"Usus  me  genuit,  mater  peperit  Memoria; 
Sophiam  vocant  me  Graii,  vos  Sapientiam."2 

"  Our  own  observation,  be  it  external  or  internal,  is  either  with, 
or  without,  intention  ;  and  it  consists  either  of  a 

Common  and  Scien-  .  ^     t»  ^    j_-  i  *i     .         ,• 

..  ,,  series   ot    Presentations   alone,  or   Abstraction 

tine  LxpiTieuce. 

and  Reflection  supervene,  so  that  the  presenta- 
tions obtain  that  com])letion  and  system  which  they  do  not  of 
themselves  possess.  In  the  former  case,  the  experience  may  be 
called  an  Unlearned  or  a  Common;  in  the  latter,  a  Learyied  or 
Scientific  Ex2)erience.    Intentional  and  reflective  experience  is  called 

Ohsemation.  Observation  is  of  two  kinds;  for 
Observation,  — what.       either   the    objects    wluch    it    considers   remain 

Of  two   kind?,  —  Ob-  ,  ,  ,.        .  , 

„  ^       unchanged,  or,  previous  to  its  application,  thev 

wrvalion  I  roper,  and  »       '        '  i  i  i  '  .' 

Exj^eiimunt.  are  made  to  undergo  ccit.uii  .'irbitrary  changes, 

or  ;ire  placed  in  certain  tactititnis  relations.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  observation  contains  the  specific  name  of  JEx- 
periment.  Observation  and  experiment  do  not,  therefore,  constitute 
opposite  or  two  different  j)rocedures,  —  the  latter  is,  in  propriety, 
only  a  certain  subordinr.te  modification  of  the  former ;  for,  while 
ob.servaiion  may  accomplish  its  end  without  experiment,  experi- 
ment without  observation  i.s  impossible.  Observation  and  experi- 
ment are  manifestly  exclusively  competent  upon  the  objects  of  our 
empirical  knowledge;  and  they  cooperate,  equally  and  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  progress  of  that  knowledge,  partly  by  estal)lishing, 
j>aitly  by  correcting,  partly  by  ami>lifying  it.  Under  observation, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  a  common  or  unlearned  expei'i- 
cnce,  which  obtrudes  itself  upon  every  one  endowed  with  the 
fU'dinary  faculties  of  Sense  and  Understanding,  but  an  intentional 
;iiid  continued  application  of  the  faculties  of  Perce|)tion,  combined 
with  an  abstractive  and  reflective  attention  to  an  object  or  class  of 
objects,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  proposed,  by  the 
observation,  to  accf)mprish.  But  in  order  that  the  observation 
should  accomplish  this  end,  —  more  especially  when  the  objects  are 

1  I    01. 

2  Fragmentum  e  StUa.     Vide  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,  vol.  ii.  p.  1513,  Lond.     1713.  —  Ed 
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numerous,  and  a  systematic  complement  of  cognitions  is  the  end 

l)roposed,  —  it  is  necessary  that  we  shouhl  know 
i>ra..cognUa  of  Ob-       certain    pruico-nita,  —  T.   What    we    ought    to 

servatiou.  " 

observe  ;  2°.  How  we  ought  to  obsei-ve  ;  and  3°. 
By  what  means  ai-e  tlie  data  of  observation  to  be  reduced  to  sys- 
tem. The  first  of  these  concerns  tlie  Object;  the  second,  the  Pro- 
cedure ;  the  third,  the  scientific  Conijdetion,  of  tlie  observations. 
It  is  proper  to  make  some  general  observations  in  regard  to  these, 
in  their  order;  and  first,  of  the  Object  of  observation, —  the  xohat 
we  ouG^ht  to  observe. 

'•The  Object  of  Observation  can  only  be  some  given  and  deter- 
minate pha3nomenon,  and  this  phenomenon  ei- 
First,  — The  Object       tiler  an  external  or  an  internal.  Tiirough  observa- 

of  Observation.  ,  ,       .  ,  ,  .     ,  ,    ^,  r. 

.^, .  ,,     ,  ,j  tion,  wliether  external  or  internal,  there  are  tour 

rins  fourfold.  '  _  _  ' 

several  cognitions  which  we  propose  to  compass, 

—  viz.,  to  ascertain —  1°.  What  the  Phainomena  themselves  ai'e  ;  2°. 

What  are  the  Conditions  of  their  Reality;  3°.  What  are  the  Causes 

of  their  Existence;  4°.  What  is  the  Order  of  their  Consecution. 

"In  regard  to  what  the  phoenomena  themselves  are  {quid  sint), 

that  is,  in  regai'd  to  what  constitutes  their  pecu- 

1°.  What  the  I'hffi-       jj.^^.    ,^.,^j^,.^  _  ^},ig    it   ig   evident,  must  be  the 

nomena  are.  .  .... 

primary  matter  of  consideration,  it  being  always 
suj)])Osed  that  the  fact  (the  an  sit)  ot  the  phenomenon  itself  has 
been  established.^  To  this  there  is  required,  above  all,  a  clear  and 
distinct  Presentation  or  Representation  of  the  object.     In  order  to 

obtain  this,  it  behooves  us  to  analyze,  —  to  dis- 
Jn  their  individual  member,  the  constituent  parts  of  the  object, 
and  to  take  into  proximate  account  those  char- 
acters which  constitute  the  object,  that  is,  which 
make  it  to  be  whrtt  it  is,  and  nothing  but  what  it  is.  This  being 
performed,  we  must  proceed  to  compare  it  with  other  objects,  and 
with  those  especially  which  bear  to  it  the  strongest  similarity, 
taking  accurate  note  always  of  those  points  in  which  they  recipro- 
cally resemble  and  in  which  they  reciprocally  disagree. 

"But  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  several  phaenomena  in  tlieir 

individual  peculiarities  and  contrasts,  —  in  what 

As  under  determi-       t|-,gy  j,,.^^  ^^^^l  J,,  „,),.,t  ^ij^y  are  not,  —  it  is  also 

nate  genera  and  spe-  "  .    ,  ,     .  ,  '  -,         ,.  .       ^ 

.  ,  requisite  to  bring  them  under  determinate  gen- 

era and  species.  To  this  end  we  must,  having 
obtained  (as  previously  prescribed)  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  several  phaenomena  in  their  essential  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, look  away  or  abstract  from  the  latter, —  the  differencc-s,  and 

1  Better  the  Arlstotelic  questions,  —  An  Sit,  etc.  [See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  p.  4i..  ■'  Ed.] 
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comprehend   tlic  former,  —  the  similnrities,  in  a  compendious  and 
charaeteristic  notion,  uiuler  an  a|)propriate  name. 

"When  the  distinetive  j)e('uliarities  of  the  phaniomena  have  been 
tlius   definitively   reeognized,  the   second    ques- 

2°.  What  the  Condi-  ,•  -i^r,     'T  ^i         /^>,        t^-  ,. 

,  ,   .    „    ,.  tion    emerges, —  What   are    tlie    Conditions   of 

Uons  of  their  Reality.  .  . 

their  Reality.  These  conditions  are  commonly 
called  Jiet/nisites,  and  umU  r  requisite  \vc  must  understand  all  that 
must  have  preceded,  before  the  pha3nomena  could  follow.  In  order 
to  discover  the  requisites,  we  take  a  number  of  analogous  cases,  or 
cases  similar  in  kind,  and  inquire  what  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  pha-nomenon  always  arises,  if  it  does  arise,  and  what  are 
the  circumstances  untler  which  it  never  arises ;  and  then,  after  a 
competent  observation  of  individual  cases,  we  construct  the  general 
judgment,  that  the  pha^nomenon  never  occurs  unless  this  or  that 
other  pha^nomenon  h.is  ju-eceded,  or  at  least  accompanied,  it.  Here, 
however,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  nothing  can  be  viewed  as  a  requi- 
site which  aduiits  of  any,  even  the  snndlest,  exce])tion. 

"  The  requisite  conditions  being  discovered,  the  third  question 
arises, —  What  are  the  Causes  of  the  Pluenom- 

^.  What  the  Causes       ^^^      According   to   the    current   doctrine,  the 

of  the  riiaenomcna.  ^ 

causes  of  phaMiomena  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  their  requisites /  for  although  a  phaenomeiion  no  more  occurs 
without  its  requisite  than  ^\  itliout  its  cause,  still,  the  requisite  being 
given,  the  jdia'tiomcnoii  docs  not  jiecessarily  follow,  and,  indeed, 
very  frequently  does  not  ensue.  On  the  contrury,  if  the  cause 
occurs,  the  pluenomenon  must  occur  also.  In  other  words,  the 
requisite  or  con<lition  is  that  without  which  tlie  pha^nomenon  never 
is  ;  the  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  through  which  it  always  is. 
Thus  an  emotion  of  pity  never  arises  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
misfortune  of  another;  l)ut  so  little  does  this  kncmdedge  necessitate 
that  emotion,  that  its  ojipositc,  m  fi'cliug  t)f  rejoicing,  comi)lacency, 
at  such  suffering  may  ensue  ;  w  liercis  the  knowledge  of  another's 
misfortune  must  be  followe*!  by  a  sentiment  of  ]»ity,  if  we  are  pre- 
disposed in  favor  of  the  person  to  whom  the  misfortune  has  oc- 
curred. In  this  view,  the  knowledge  of  another's  misfortune  is 
only  a  requisite;  whereas  our  fav(n;ible  predisposition  constitutes 
the  cause.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  in  different  rela- 
tions one  and  tlie  same  circumstance  may  be  both  reqtiisite  and 
cause;"'  :iiid.  in  jioint  of  fact,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider 
the  cause  as  the  whole  sum  of  antecedents,  without  which  the  i>hse- 
nomenon  never  does  take  place,  and  with  which  it  always  must. 

1  Eeeer,  Logik,  j  148.  —  Ed. 
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What  are  commonly  c:\]\of\  requisites,  are  thus,  in  truth,  only  partial 
causes;  what  are  culled  causes,  only  proximate  requisites. 

"In  the  fourth  place,  having  ascertained  the  essential  qualities, — 

the  Coiulitioiis  and  the  Causes  of  ]iluenomena, 

4°.  What  the  Order       _  .^    ^^^.^j       iiej-^i^jn    emerges,  —  What    is    the 

of  tlieir  Consecution.  ^      ,         .  ,  .    ,        i  ■  r  10  i    .^i  • 

Order  in  which  they  :ire  manifested  .''  and  tins 
being  ascertained,  the  observation  has  accomidished  its  end.  This 
question  applies  either  to  a  phainomenon  considered  in  itself,  or  to  a 
])haMioinenon  considered  in  illation  to  others.  In  relation  to  itselfj 
the  question  concerns  only  the  time  of  its  origin,  of  its  continuance, 
and  of  its  termination;  in  rehition.to  others,  it  concerns  the  recip- 
rocnl  consocntion  in  which  the  several  ])ha3nomci!a  apjiear." ' 

"We  now  2:0  on  to  the  Second  Pifficognitum,  —  the  Manner  of 

Observation,  —  How  we  are  to  observe.  What 
Second, -The  Man        ^^.^^  j^.^^.^^  hitherto  spokcu  of—  the  Object—  c:in 

ner  of  Observation  .  ,  /•   o    • 

be  known  only  in  one  way,  —  the  way  of  scien- 
tific 01)servntion.  It  therefore  remains  to  be  asked,  —  How  must 
the  observation  be  instituted,  so  as  to  afford  us  a  satisflictory  result 
in  regard  to  all  the  four  sides  on  which  it  behooves  an  object  to  be 

observed  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  preliminary  to 
10.  Proper  state  of       obse,.vation,  it   is   required  that  the    observing 

(he  observing  mind.  .     -,     ,  ^^  ^  i      1 

mind  be  tranquil  and  composed,  be  exempt 
from  prejudice,  partiality,  and  prepossession,  and  be  actuated  by 
no  other  interest  than  the  discovery  of  truth.  Tranquillity  and 
composure  of  mind  are  of  peculiar  importance  in  our  observation  of 
the  phcTenomenaof  the  internal  world;  for  these  phaanomena  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  external,  perceptible  by  sense,  enclosed  in  space, 
continuous  and  divisible;  and  they  follow  each  other  in  such  num- 
bers, and  with  such  a  rapidity,  that  they  are  at  best  observable  with 
difficulty,  often  losing  even  their  existence  by  the  interference  of 
the  observing,  —  the  reflective  energy,  itself.  But  that  the  obser- 
vation should  be  always  conducted  in  the  calm  and  collected  state 
of  mind  required  to  purify  this  condition,  we  must  be  careful  to 
obtain,  more  and  more,  a  mastery  over  the  Attention,  so  as  to  turn 
it  with  full  force  upon  a  single  aspect  of  the  phjenomena,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  abstract  it  altogether  from  every  other.  Its  proper  func- 
tion is  to  contemplate  the  objects  of  observation  tranquilly,  continu- 
ously, and  without  anxiety  for  the  result ;  and  this,  likewise,  without 
too  intense  an  activity  or  too  vigorous  an  application  of  its  forces. 
But  the  observation  and  concomitant  energy  of  attention  will  be 
without  result,  unless  we  previously  well  consider  what  precise 
object  or  objects  we  are  now  to  observe.     Nor  will  our  experience 

1  Esser,  Logik,  §  148.  —  Ed. 
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obtain  fin  answer  to  the  question  ])roi)osed  for  it  to  solve,  unless 

tli.'it  question  be  of  sueh  a  nature  as  will  animate 
2=.  Coudifionsoftiie       i]^q   observing  faculties  by  some  stimulus,  and 

uue«:tiou   to  be  deter-  .         ^,  ■,    ^  .  ,.  .  ttti  i  • 

.    ^^    ,     ,  ffive  them  a  determinate  direction.      Where  this 

mined  by  the  observa-         y 

lion  is  not  the  case,  attention   does  not  effect  any- 

thing, nay,  it  does  not  operate  at  all.  On  this 
account  such  psychological  questions  as  the  following :  What  takes 
place  in  the  jirocess  of  Self-consciousness, —  of  Perception,  —  of 
Vision,  —  of  Hearing,  —  of  Imagination,  etc.,  —  cannot  be  an- 
swered, as  thus  absolutely  stated,  that  is,  without  reference  to 
some  determinate  object.  But  if  I  propose  the  problem, —  What 
takes  place  when  I  see  this  or  that  object,  or  better  still,  when  I  .see 
this  table,  —  the  attention  is  stimulated  and  directed,  and  even  a 
child  can  give  responses,  which,  if  properly  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained, will  affonl  a  solution  to  the  j^roblcm.  If,  therefore,  the 
question  upon  the  object  of  observation  be  too  vague  and  general, 
so  that  the  attention  is  not  suitably  excited  and  applied,  —  this 
question  must  be  «divided  and  sub«livided  into  others  more  par- 
ticular, and  this  ]irocess  muL^t  be  continued  until  we  reach  a  ques- 
tion which  affords  the  requisite  donditions.  We  should,  therefore, 
dctei-mine  as  closely  as  possible  the  object  itself,  and  the  phases  in 
u  hicli  we  wish  to  observe  it,  separate  from  it  all  foreign  or  adventi- 
tious )iarts,  resolve  cveiy  question  into  "its  constituent  elements, 
enunciate  each  of  these  as  specially  as  possible,  and  never  couch  it 
in  vague  and  general  cxj)ressions.  But  here  we  must  at  the  same 
lime  take  care  that  the  object  be  not  so  torn  and  mangled  that  the 
attention  feels  no  longer  any  attraction  to  the  several  parts,  or  that 
the  several  parts  can  no  longer  be  viewed  in  their  natural  connec- 
tion. So  much  it  is  possiVjle  to  say  in  general,  touching  the  Man- 
ner in  which  observation  ought  to  be  carried  on;  what  may  further 
be  added  under  this  head,  depends  upon  the  particular  nature  of 
the  objects  to  be  ob.served."  * 

"In  this  manner,  then,  must  we  proceed,  until  all  has  been 
accomplished  which  the  prol>lem,  to  be  answered  by  the  ol)scrva- 
tion,  pointed  out.  When  the  observation  is  concluded,  an  accurate 
record  or  notation  of  what  has  been  observed  is  of  use,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  supply  what  is  found  wanting  in  our  subsequent  obser- 
vation, ii'  we  have  accumulated  a  considerable  apparatus  of  re- 
sults, in  relation  to  the  object  we  observe,  it  is  proper  to  take  a 
survey  of  these;  from  what  is  found  defective,  new  questions  must 
be  evolved,  and  an  answer  to  these  sought  out  through  new  obser- 

1  F>f<er.  Logik,  |  149  —  Kd 
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vations.  When  tlic  inquiry  lins  ::it:iiin'(l  its  issue,  a  tabular  view  of 
all  the  observations  made  upon  the  subject  is  convenient,  to  afford 
a  conspectus  of  the  whole,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  memory.     But  how 

(and  this  is  the  Third  Procognition)  individual 

Third,  — Tiie  riiLiuis       observations  are  to  be  built  up  into  a  systematic 

by  which  the  .hita  of      ^y]^^\^^^  jg  to  be  sought  for  partly  from  the  nature 

Observation  are  to  be  .  .  ,      r.  /^ 

reduced  to  System.  ^f  sciencc  in  general,  partly  from  the  nature  of 

'  the  pnriicular  empirical  science  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  the  observation  is  applied.  Nor  is  what  is  thus  sought 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  at  once  evident,  that  a  synthetic  arrangement 
is  least  applicable  in  the  empirical  sciences.  For,  anterior  to  obser- 
vation, the  object  is  absolutely  unknown  ;  and  it  is  only  through 
observation  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  science.  We  can,  therefore, 
only  go  to  work  in  a  problematic  or  interrogative  manner,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  commence  by  assertory  propositions,  of  which  we 
afterwards  lead  the  demonstration.  We  must,  therefore,  determine 
the  object  on  all  sides,  in  so  far  as  observntion  is  competent  to  this; 
we  must  analyze  every  question  into  its  subordinate  questions,  and 
each  of  these  must  find  its  answer  in  observation.  The  systematic 
order  is  thus  given  naturnlly  and  of  itself;  and  in  this  procedure  it 
is  im])ossible  that  it  should  not  be  given.  But  for  a  comprehensive 
and  all-sided  system  of  empirical  knowledge,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
possess  the  whole  data  of  observation,  to  have  collected  these  to- 
gether, and  to  have  arranged  them  according  to  some  external  j^rin- 
ciple  ;  it  is,  likewise,  requisite  that  we  have  a  thorough-going  prin- 
ciple of  explanation,  even  though  this  explanation  be  imjiossible  in 
the  way  of  observation,  and  a  power  of  judging  of  the  data,  ac- 
cording to  universal  laws,  although  these  universal  laws  may  not  be 
discovered  by  experience  alone.  These  two  ends  are  accomplished 
by  different  means.  The  former  we  compass  by  the  aid  of  Hypoth- 
esis, the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  Induction  and  Analogy."^  Of  these 
in  detail.  In  regard  to  Hypothesis,  I  give  you  the  following 
paragraph. 


%  CVII.    When  a  phsenomenon  is  presented,  which  can  be 

explained  by  no  princi])le  afforded  through 

Par.  CVII.  Hypoth-       Expcriencc,'  we   feel  discontented  and   un- 

esiB,  —  what.  ^ 

easy;  and  there  arises  an  effort  to  discover 
some  cause  which  may,  at  least  jirovisorily,  account  for  the 
outstanding  phaenomenon  ;  and  this  cause  is  finally  recognized 
as  valid   and  true,  if,   through    it,  the  given   phenomenon   is 

1  Egser.  Logik.  ?  150.  —  Ed. 
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fonn<l  to  obtnin  .1  full  and  perfect  explanation.     The  judgmeiw 
in   wliirh    a   pluvnomenon   is  referred    to   such   a  problematic 
cause,  is  called  i\i\* Hypothesis} 

Hypotheses  liaA'e  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
tlie  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its  knowledge 

•p  ication.  j^  unity  and  system  :  and  they  do  this  in  recall- 

Hypothesis,— its  end.       ,  •'  J  J  ^ 

ing  them,  ad  interim,  to  some  principle,  through 

wliich  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comi)rehend  them.  From  this  view 
of  their  nature,  it  is  manifest  how  far  they  are  permissible,  and  how 
far  they  are  even  useful  and  expedient;  throwing  altogether  out  of 
account  the  ])ossibility,  that  what  is  at  first  assumed  as  hypothetical, 
may,  subsequently,  be  proved  true. 

When  our  ex]K'rience  has  levealed  to  us  a  certain  correspondence 
among  a  number  of  objects,  we  are  determined,  by  an  original  prin- 
cij)le  of  our  nature,  to  sujipose  the  existence  of  a  more  extensive 
correspondence  than  our  observation  has  alieady  proved,  or  may 
ever  be  able  to  establish.  This  tendency  to  generalize  our  knowl- 
edge by  the  judgment,  —  that  where  much  has  been  found  accord- 
ant, all  will  be  found  accordant,  —  is  not  pro]K'rly  a  conclusion 
deduced  from  premises,  but  an  original  principle  of  our  nature, 
which  we  may  call  that  o^  Logical,  or  perhaps  better,  that  oi  PJiilo- 
sophical,  Presmvption.  This  Piesumption  is  of  two  kinds;  it  i? 
either  Induction  or  Analogy,  which,  though  usually  confounded, 
are,  however,  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  I  shall  commence  the 
con.sideration  of  these  by  the  following  paragrajth. 

^  CVIII.    If  we  have  uniformly  observed   that  a  number  of 

objects  of  tlie  same  class  (genus  or  species) 

Par  CVIII.    Indue       poSsess  in  common  a  certain  attribute,  we 

tion  and  Analosy.  ^ 

are  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  attribute 
is  possesse<l  by  all  the  objects  of  that  class.  This  conclusion  is 
properly  called  an  Inference  of  Induction.  Again,  if  we  have 
oKservcd  that  two  or  more  thini^s  agree  in  several  internal  and 
essential  characters,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  they 
agree,  likewise,  in  all  other  essential  characters,  that  is,  that 
they  are  constituents  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  species). 
This  i'onclusion  is  pro|)erly  called  an  Inference  of  Analogy. 
The  principle  by  whicli,  in  either  case,  we  are  disj»osed  to 
extend  our  inferences  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  is  a  nat- 
ural or  ultimate  principle  of  intelligence  ;  and  may  be  called 

1  EAMf;  Logik,  4  15i      <Ji.  Licluru  on  Metaphysics,  p   117  et  seq.  —  Ed 
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tlie  |)i-incip]e  of  Logical,  or,  more  properly,  of  Philosophical 
Presumption} 

"The  reasoning  by  Induction   nnd   the  reasoning   by  Analogy 

have  this  in  connnon,  that  they  both  conclude 

Explication.  from  Something  observed  to  something  not  ob- 

Iiidiictioii  and  Anal-  i        r-  ^  i  •  •    i  •  .1  • 

,   .  served  :    irom   somethuiijj   vvitlim    to    something 

ogy,  —  their        agree-  '  . 

ment  and  diiTerence.  beyond  the  splierc  of  actual  ex))erience.     They 

ditler,  however,  in  this,  that,  in  Induction,  that 
whicli  is  observed  and  from  whicli  the  inference  is  drawn  to  that 
which  is  not  observed,  is  a  unity  in  plurality  ;  whereas,  in  Analogy, 
it  is  a  plurality  in  unity.  In  other  words,  in  Induction,  we  look  to 
the  one  in  the  many ;  in  Analogy  we  look  to  the  many  in  the  one  : 
and  while  in  both  we  conclude  to  the  unity  in  totalitv,  we  do  this, 
in  Induction,  from  the  recognized  unity  in  plurality,  in  Analogy, 
from  the  recognized  jdurality  in  unity.  Thus,  as  induction  i-ests 
upon  the  principle,  that  what  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to 
many  things  of  the  same  kintl,  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  all 
things  of  the  same  kind;  so  analogy  rests  upon  the  princi])le, — 
that  things  which  have  many  observed  attributes  in  common,  have 
other  not  observed  attributes  in  common  likewise."-  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  Induction  and 
Analogy,  not  as  principles  of  Pure  Logic,  and  as  necessitated  b}- 
the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  but  of  these  as  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  as  legitimated  by  the  conditions  of  objective 
reality.  In  Pure  Ldgic,  Analogy  has  no  place,  and  only  that  induc- 
tion is  admitted,  in  which  all  the  several  parts  are  supposed  to 
legitimate  the  inference  to  the  whole.  Applied  Induction,  on  the 
contrary,  rests  on  the  constancy, —  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and 
on  the  instinctive  expectation  we  have  of  this  stability.  This  con- 
stitutes what  has  been  called  the  principle  oi  Logical  Presumption^ 
though  jierhaps  it  might,  with  greater  projiriety,  be  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  Philosophical  Presumption.  We  shall  now  consider  these 
severally  ;  and,  first,  of  Induction. 

An  Induction  is  the  enumeration  of  the  parts,  in  order  to  /eiriti- 
mate  a  iudgment  in  regard  to  the  whole.'*   Now, 

Induction. —what.  .... 

the  parts  may  either  be  individuals  or  particu- 
lars, strictly  so  called.     I  say  strictly  so  called,  for  you  are  aware 

1  Cf.  Kstcr,  Lo^ik,  H  140, 152.  Krug.  Z.o?/i,  ^  3  [Cf.  Abu  Ali  (Avicfnna-)  Viri  Docli,  De  Log- 
166. 167, 16S.— En.  [Wolf,  PUil.  linlionidis,  §  479.  kn.  Poema,  1.  190.  (In  Schmolders,  Documtntn 
Keusch,  Si/xtf>77n  [.nsinim.  ^j  572,573.  Xunne-  P/iilnxnpUifr  Arahinn,p.3Q)  ISoiina:'.  1836.  Zaba- 
sius,  De  Coiistitniinnt  Artis  DialecticcE,  p.  126.]  rella,  Op(rn  Logica,  De  Natura  LogiccB,  L.  i.  c 

2  E?ser,  Losrik,  §  152.  —  Ed.  18,  p.  45.] 
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that  tlie  term  particular  is  very  commonly  eiiij^loyed,  not  only  to 
denote  the  species,  as  containi'd  under  a  genus,  but,  likewise,  to 
denote  the  individual,  as  contained  under  a  species.  Using,  how- 
ever, the  two  terms  in  their  ])roper  significations,  I  say,  if  the  parts 
are  individual  or  singular  things,  the  induction  is  then  called  Indi- 
vidual:  whereas  if  the  parts  be  species  or  subal- 
wo  -lu  s.—  II-       ^^^.j^    genera,    the    induction    then    obtains    the 

dividual  uiul  S|>eciul  . 

name  of  Special.  An  example  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Induction  is  given,  were  we  to  argue  thus,  —  3Iercury, 
Venuft,  the  Earth.,  Mars,  etc.,  are  bodies  in  thenisdoes  opaque,  and 
which  borrow  their  light  from  the  sun.  But  Mercury,  Venus,  etc., 
are  planets.  Therefore,  all  p)lanets  are  opaque,  and  borroio  their 
liijht  from  the  sun.  An  examj)le  of  the  special  is  given,  were  we  to 
argue  as  follows,  —  Quadrupeds,  birds,  fshes,  the  amphibia,  etc.,  all 
have  a  nervous  system.  Hut  quadrujyeds,  birds,  etc.,  are  animals. 
Therefore  all  animals  (though  it  is  not  yet  detected  in  some)  have 
a  nervous  system.  Now,  here  it  is  manifest  that  Special  rests  upon. 
Individual  induction,  ai.d  that,  in  the  last  result,  all  induction  is 
individual.  For  we  can  assert  nothing  concerning  species,  unless 
what  we  assert  of  them  has  been  previously  observed  in  their  con- 
stituent singulars.' 

For  a  legitimate  Induction  there  are  requisite  at  least  two  condi- 
tions.'-     Ill   llie   first   j)laee,  it    is   Htc-(ss:;ry,  That 
The  two  conditions       ^^^^   p;utial    (and   this  word   I   use  as   including 

of    It'ETitimatc    Indiic-         ^       ■,       ■,  .      7.    .  j       i  ^  .•      j      \  1 

...   ,  both  the  terms  individual  and  particular), —  1 

rion.  —  t  irst.  -'  '' 

say,  it   is    necessary   that  the  paitial  juilgments 

out  of  which  the  total  or  general  judgment  is  infeia-eil,  be  all  of  the 
same  rpiality.  For  if  one  even  of  the  partial  judgments  had  an 
o[»posite  quality,  the  whole  induction  would  be  subveited.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  refute  universal  judunients  founded  on  ::ii  imperfect 
induction,  by  bringing  what  is  called  an  instance  (instantia),  that 
is,  by  adducing  a  thing  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  notion,  in 
reference  to  which  the  opi)Osite  holds  true.  For  example,  the 
general  assertion,  yl//  days  bark,,\9,  refuted  by  the  instance  of  the 
dogs  of  Labrador  or  California  (I  forget  which),  —  these  do  not 
bark.  In  like  manner,  the  general  assertion,  A^o  qnadriqyed  is  ovi- 
partniH,  is  icditeil  by  the  instance  of  the  Ornithorltynchus  Para- 
doxus. JJiit  that  the  universal  judgment  must  have  the  same 
qu.-dily  .".s  ;!ic  paitinl,  is  self-evident;  for  this  jtulgmeiit  is  simply 
the  r.sserlion  of  something  to  be  true  of  all  which  is  true  of 
many. 

The   second    condition    required    is,   Tli.it   a   coini'ctciit   number 

1  Knig,  Logik,  i  IG".    Anm.  —  Ed.  2  Easer,  Logik,  §  162.  —  Ed. 
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of  the  ])i)rti;il  objects  from  wliich  the  induction  depnrts  should  have 

been  observed,  for  otherwise  the  euniprehension 
or  other  (uyects  under  the  tot:il  judgment  would 
be  rash.^  What  is  the  number  of  such  oojeets,  wliieli  niiioiuits  to  a 
competent  induction,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  in  general.  In  some 
cases,  the  observation  of  a  very  few  particular  or  individual  exau)- 
ples  is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  assertion  in  regard  to  tlie  wiiole 
class;  in  others,  the  total  judgment  is  hardly  competent,  until  our 
observation  has  gone  through  each  of  its  constituent  parts.  This 
distinction  is  founded  on  the  difierence  of  essential  ,",nd  unessential 
characters.  If  the  character  be  essential  to  the  several  objects,  a 
comparatively  limited  observatid  is  necessary  to  legitimate  our 
general  conclusion.  For  example,  it  would  require  a  far  less  induc- 
tion to  prove  that  all  animals  breathe,  than  to  jjrove  that  the  mam- 
malia, and  the  mammalia  alone,  have  lateral  lobes  to  tlie  cerebellum. 
For  the  one  is  seen  to  be  a  function  necessary  to  animal  life;  the 
other,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  reaches,  a)»peai-s  only  as  an 
arbitrary  concomitant.  The  diffei-ence  of  essential  and  accidental 
is,  however,  one  itself  founded  on  induction,  and  varies  according 
to  the  gre;,tcr  or  less  perfection  to  which  this  has  been  carried.  In 
the  progress  of  science,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  may 
appear  to  future  physiologists  as  necessary  a  condition  of  the  func- 
tion of  suckling  their  young,  as  the  organs  of  breathing  appear  to 
us  of  circulation  and  of  lite. 

To  sum  tip  the  Doctrine  of  Induction, — "This  is  more  certain, 
1°,  In  proportion  to  the  number  and  diversity 

Summary     of    the  i?  ^i,         i  •      *        i  i  .to    t  j.-  ^ 

,.-,    ,     .  of  the  obiects  observed  ;  —  2°,  In  ju-oportion  to 

doctrine  of  Indiiction.  ''  /  . 

the  accuracy  with  which  the  observation  and 
comparison  have  been  conducted  ;  —  3°,  In  proportion  as  the  agree- 
ment  of  the  objects  is  clear  and  precise  ;  —  and,  4°,  In  proportion 
as  it  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  whether  there  exist  exceptions 
ornot."^    . 

Almost  all  induction  is,  however,  necessarily  imperfect;  and 
Logic  can  incidcate  nothing  more  important  on  the  investigatoi's 
of  nature  than  th  it  sobriety  of  mind,  which  regards  all  its  past 
observations  oidy  as  hypothetically  true,  only  as  relatively  com. 
plete,  and  M'hich,  consequently,  holds  the  mind  open  to  every  new 
observation,  wdiich  may  correct  and  limit  its  former  judgments. 

So  much  for  Induction  ;  now  for  Analogy.  Analogy,  in  general, 
means   proportion,  or  a  similarity  of  relations. 

Analogv.  — what.  •      i  .       . 

Inus,  to  judge  analogically,  or  according  to 
analogy,   is   to  judge   things   by   the   similarity   of   their   relations. 

1  Esser,  Logik.  5  152.  —  Ed-  2  Esser,  Logik, }  152.  —  Ed. 
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Thus  when  we  judge  that  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is  eight  to  sixteen, 
we  judge  that  they  are  analogically  identical ;  that  is,  though  the 
sums  in  other  respects  are  different,  they  agree  in  this,  that  as  two 
is  the  half  of  tour,  so  eight  is  the  half  of  sixteen. 

In  common  language,  however,  this  ])roj)riety  of  the  term  is  not 
preserved.  For  hij  anuiu<j>j  is  not  always  meant  merely  hij  propor- 
tion^ but  frequently  hij  annjicirisan  —  by  relation,  or  simidy  by  simi- 
larity. In  so  fir  as  Analogy  constitutes  a  particular  kind  of  rea- 
soning from  the  individual  or  particular  to  the  universal,  it  signifies 
an  inference  from  the  paitial  similarity  of  two  or  more  things  to 
their  complete  oi"  total  similarity.  For  example,  —  7'his  disease 
corresponds  in  many  syfrq^toms  with  those  vje  have  observed  in 
typhus  fevers ;  it  will,  therefore,  correspond  in  all,  that  is,  it  is  a 
typhus  fever} 

Like   Induction,  Analogy   has  two  essential   requisites.      In   the 

first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  of  two  or  more 

as    HO  e.-*en  la        things   a  Certain   number  of   attributes    should 

couuitious,  —  First.  ° 

have  been  observed,  in  order  to  ground  the 
inference  that  they  also  agree  in  those  other  attributes,  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  that  they  ])ossess.  It  is  evident  that 
in  ])roj»ortion  to  the  number  of  i)oints  observed,  in  which  the 
things  compare<l  together  co.ncide,  in  the  same  j)roportion  can  it 
be  with  satety  assumed,  that  there  exists  a  common  ])rincii)le  in 
these  things,  on  which  <lepend.s  the  similarity  in  the  points  known 
as  in  the  points  unknown. 

In   the  second  place,  it  is  required  that  the  predicates  already 

oVjserved  should  neither  be  all  negative  nor  all 

Second.  .  ,  i        i  i    i 

contingent ;  but  tlint  some  at  least  snould  be 
positive  and  necessary.  Mei-e  negative  characters  denote  only  what 
the  tiling  is  not;  and  contingent  characters  need  not  be  ])resent  in 
the  thing  at  all.  In  regard  to  negative  attributes,  the  inference, 
that  two  things,  to  which  a  nunil)cr  of  qualities  do  not  belong,  and 
wiiich  are,  consequently,  similai"  to  each  other  only  in  a  negative 
point  of  view,  —  that  these  things  ai'e,  therefore,  absolutely  and 
positively  siniii:ir,  is  highly  improbable.  But  that  the  judgment  in 
reference  to  the  conq)ared  things  (say  A  and  X)  must  be  of  the 
same  (jualily  (/.  e.  either  both  attirmative  or  both  negative),  is  self- 
evident.  F(»i-  if  it  be  said  A  is  B,  X  is  not  B,  A  is  not  C,  X  is  C; 
their  harmony  or  similarity  is  subverted,  and  we  shoubl  rather  be 
warranted  in  arguing  their  discord  and  dissimilarity  in  other  points. 

•  Cf.  Knij?.  Loir«i.  H®    Aiim.  —  Ed.  [Con-      Aviceiina   (in    Sclimiilderg,   Docununta    Phil. 
dillac,  VArt  'Jr.   KaUonner,  L.  iv.  ch.  3,  l>.  1.09.       Arahum.  p.  36  )     Whately,  Rhetoric,  p.  74.] 
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And  liL're  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Analogy  differs  fi-oni  Induction  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  limited  to  one  quality,  but  that  it  admits  of  a 
mixture  ot"  botii. 

In  regai-d  to  contingent  attributes,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
analogy  cannot  jjroceed  exclusively  upon  them.  For,  if  two  things 
coincide  in  certain  accidental  attributes  (lor  example,  two  men  in 
respect  of  stature,  age,  and  dress),  the  sui)]^osition  that  there  is  a 
common  principle,  and  a  general  similarity  founded  thereon,  is  very 
unlikely. 

To  conclude:  Analogy  is  certain  in  j)roportion,  1°,  To  the  num- 
ber of  congruent  observations;  2°,  To  the  num- 

Summary    of   ti.e       ^^^,  ^^^  congi-uent   characters   observed ;   3°,  To 

doctrine  of  Aualogv.  .  '- 

tlie  importance  of  these  characters  and  their 
essentiality  to  the  objects;  and,  4°,  To  the  certainty  that  the  char- 
acters really  belong  to  the  objects,  and  that  a  partial  correspond- 
ence exists.^  Like  Induction,  Analogy  can  only  pretend  at  best  to 
a  high  degree  of  probability  ;  it  may  have  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, but  it  never  reaches  to  necessity. 

Comparing  these  two  processes  together:  —  " The  Analogical  is 

distinguished  from  the  Inductive  in  this  —  that 

Induction  and  Anal-       Induction    regards  a  single  jiredicate   in   many 

Ogy        COmpaiud         to-  ,    .  ,  .,  rr     •  i       •         n      •        y~>i      •' 

subiects  as   the  attribute  Z  ni  A,  in  JJ,  in  C,  in 

gether.  •'  t  ■>  i 

D,  in  E,  in  F,  etc. ;  and  as  these  many  belong 
to  one  class,  say  Q  ;  it  is  inferred  that  Z  will,  likewise,  be  met  with 
in  the  other  things  belonging  to  this  class,  that  is,  in  all  Qs.  On 
the  other  hand.  Analogy  regards  many  attributes  in  one  subject 
(say  wi,  ;?,  o,  ji>,  in  A);  and  as  these  many  are  in  ])art  found  in 
another  subject  (say  m,  and  n,  in  B),  it  is  concluded  that,  in  that 
second  thing,  there  will  also  be  found  the  other  attributes  (say  o 
and  p).  Through  Induction  we,  therefore,  endeavor  to  prove  that 
one  character  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  all  the  things  of  a 
certain  class,  because  it  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  many 
things  of  that  class.  Through  Analogy,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
seek  to  prove  that  all  the  characters  of  a  tiling  belong  (or  do  not 
belong)  to  another  or  several  others,  because  many  of  these  charac- 
ters belong  to  this  other  or  these  others.  In  the  one  it  is  pro- 
claimed,—  One  m  many,  therefore  one  in  all.  —  In  the  other  it  is 
proclaimed,  —  3Iany  in  one,  therefore  all  in  one."'^ 

"By  these  pi'ocesses  of  Induction  and  Analogy,  as  observed,  we 
are  unable  to  attain  absolute  certainty;  —  a  great  piobability  is  all 

1  Esser,  Lo^ik,  §  152     Cf  Krug,  Logik,  §  168.    Anm.  —Ed. 

2  Krug,  Logik,  §  168.    Anm.  —  Ed. 
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that  we  can  reach,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble,  under    any    condition,   to    infer   tlie    unob- 
induction and A.mi-       siivyeH    Wom    the    observed,  —  tlic    whole    from 

ogy  do  not  afford  ab-  •  i>      i  ,  •         i  n 

,  .        ...  any  ])roi)ortion   ot    the   parts,  —  in   thi'   way  oi 

8olute  certainty.  J     i       i  i  '  J 

any  rational  necessity.  Even  from  the  requi- 
sites of  Induction  and  Aualony,  it  is  manliest  that  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  uncertainty ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  determine 
how  many  objects  or  how  many  characters  must  be  observed,  in 
order  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  case  is  the  same  with  all  the 
other  objeets,  or  w  ith  all  the  other  characters.  It  is  possible  only 
in  one  way  to  raise  Induction  and  Analogy  from  mere  probability 
to  complete  certainty,  —  viz.,  to  demonstrate  that  the  ])rinciples 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  these  jjroccsses,  and  which  we  have  already 
stated,  are  either  necessary  laws  of  thought,  or  necessary  laws  of 
nature.  To  demonstrate  that  they  are  necessary  laws  of  thought  is 
impossible  ;  for  Logic  not  only  does  not  allow  inference  from  many 
to  all,  but  exj)ressly  rejects  it.  Again,  to  denlonstrate  that  they 
are  net-essary  hiws  of  nature  is  equally  iinjiossible.  This  has  in- 
deed been  attempted,  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  but  in  vain. 
For  it  is  incompetent  to  evince  the  necessity  of  the  inference  of 
Induction  and  Analogy  from  the  fact  denominated  t/ie  laio  of 
nature;  seeinu:  that  this  law  itself  can  only  be  discovered  by  the 
way  of  Induction  and  Analogy.  In  this  attempted  demonstration 
there  is  thus  the  most  glaring  petitio  prmcipii.  The  result  which 
has  been  previously  given  remains,  therefore,  intaet:  —  Induction 
and  Analogy  guarantee  no  perfect  certainty,  but  only  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  while  all  probability  rests  at  best  upon  Induction 
and  Analogy,  and  nothing  else."^ 


1  Eeser,  Loff/ifc,  J  152. —  Kd    [On  history  and  sey.     lloShauer,  An/angsi^^rnnde   tJer    Logik,  j 

doctrine   of  the   Logic  of  Probabilities,  nee  4^2  et  stq.    Bolzano,  Logik,  vol.  ii.  §  161,  vol. 

Loibnitz.  Nnuctnux   Essnia.  L.  iv.  cli.  xv.   p.  iii-   J   317.      Haclimann.    Logik,  ^   229   el  «(/. 

42.0,  ed.  litwi>e.     Wolf,  Phil.   Rat.  ^  604  n  seq.  Fries,  Logik,  §   9(5  tt  seq.     I'revost,  Essais  /h 

V]atner.  Phil.  Aphnrismen,  §  701  (old  edit  )  §  Philosophif,ii.  L.  i  part  iii.  p.  56.    Kant,  Logik, 

504(newedit.).   Ze(U(:T,  I^xiknn.  v.Walirsrhcin-  Einleituiig  x.     Jacob,  Gniti'lriss  (l<r  Allgemei- 

lith.     Walch,   Lfxikon,  Ihirl.     Lambert,  Nenes  nen   Logik,  i   3-58,  p.  131  et  seq.,  1800,  Halle. 

fPri;unon.  ii  p.  318  et  s'q.  Hcii.«ch.  Systema  Log-  Mctz,  Instituliones  Logicat,  §  230  tt  seq.,  p.  171, 

teum,  i  663  et  seq.     liollniann,  Logica,  §  216  e(  17%.] 
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MODIFIED     M  E  T  H  O  D  O  I.  O  a  Y  . 

SECTION  I.  — OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

i.   EXPEEIENCE.  — B.   FOREIGN  :  — ORAL   TESTIMONY  — 
ITS   CREDIBILITY. 

Having,  in  our  last  Lecture,  terminatecl  the  Doctrine  of  Empiri- 
cal Knowledoe,  considered  as  obtained  Inirnedi- 

Forei^n  Experience.  ,       ^.        ,  .       ,  .  , 

ately,  —  that  is,  through  the  exercise  oi  our  own 
powers  of  Observation, —  we  are  now  to  enter  on  the  doctrine  of 
Empirical  Knowledge  considered  as  obtained  Mediately,  —  that  is, 
through  the  Experience  of  Other  Men.  The  following  paragraph 
will  afford  yon  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  this 
knowledge. 

•||"  CIX.   A  matter  of  Observation  or  Empirical  Knowledge 
can  only  be  obtained  Mediately,  that  is,  by 

Par.  CIX.  Testimony.  .,..,,„  ,  ,  ,  * 

one  individual  irom  another,  through  an 
enouncement  declaring  it  to  be  true.  This  enouncement  is 
called,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  Witnessing 
or  Testimony  {testimonium)  ;  and  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
made  is,  in  the  same  sense,  called  a  Witness^  or  Testifier 
(testis).  The  object  of  the  testimony  is  called  the  J^act  {foc- 
tum) ;  and  its  validity  constitutes  what  is  styled  Historical 
Credibility  [credibilitas  historica).  To  estimate  this  credi- 
bility, it  is  requisite  to  consider  —  1°,  The  Subjective  Trust- 
worthiness of  the  Witnesses  {fides  testiicm),  and  2°,  The  Ob- 
jective Probability  of  the  Fact  itself  The  former  is  founded 
partly  on  the  Sincerity,  and  ])artly  on  the  Competence,  of  the 
Witness.  The  latter  dei)ends  on  the  Absolute  and  Relative 
Possibility  of  the  Fact  itself.  Testimony  is  either  Immediate 
or  Mediate.     Immediate,  where  the  fact  reported  is  the  object 

58 
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of  a  Personal  Exporienco;  Mediate,  where  the  fact  reported  is 
the  object  of  a  Foreign  Experience.^ 

"It  is  manifest  that  Foreign  Experience,  or  the   experience   of 
other  men,  is  astricted  to  tlie  same  laws,  and  its 

Kx):licatioii. 

certainty  measuretl  by  the  same  criteria,  as  the 
experience  we  carry  through  ourselves.  But  the  experience  of  the 
individual  is  limited,  when  compared  with  the  experience  of  the 
species;  and  if  men  did  not  possess  the  means  of  communicating 
to  each  other  the  results  of  their  several  observations, —  were  thev 
unable  to  cooperate  in  accumulating  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and  in 
carrying  on  the  progress  of  discovery,  —  they  would  never  have 
risen  above  the  very  lowest  stei)s  in  the  acquisition  of  science. 
But  to  this  mutual  communication  they  are  competent ;  and  each 
indivi<lual  is  thus  able  to  appropriate  to  his  own  benefit  the  experi- 
ence of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  confer  on  them  in  return  the  advan- 
tages which  his  own  observations  may  supply.  But  it  is  evident 
tiiat  this  reciprocal  communication  of  their  respective  exj)eriences 
among  men,  can  only  be  effected  inasmuch  as  one  is  able  to  inform 
another  of  what  he  has  himself  observed,  and  that  the  vehicle  of 
this  information  can  only  be  some  enouncement  in  conventional 
signs  of  one  character  or  anothei'.  The  enouncement  of  what  has 
been  observed  is,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  called  a  vntnessmg^ — a 
hearinfj  vyitness^  —  a  testimony^  etc.,  these  terms  being  employed  in 
tlieir  wider  acceptation  ;  and  he  by  whom  this  declaration  is  made, 
and  <»n  uIkjsc  veracity  it  rests,  is  called  a  witness,  voucher,  or  testi- 
Jier  {testis)^'-  The  term  testimony,  I  may  notice,  is  sometimes,  by 
an  abusive  metouyin,  employed  for  toitness /  and  the  word  evidence 
is  often  ambiguously  used  for  testimony,  and  for  the  bearer  of  testi- 
mony, —  the  vjt'tness. 

"Sucli  an  enouncement,  —  such  a  testimony,  is,  however,  neces- 
sary for  others,  only  when  the  experience  which 
e  pror)ero  ject  o        -^  communicatcs  is  beyond  the  compass  of  their 

lectimony.  .  .        , 

own  observation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  mat- 
ters of  reasoning  are  not  proper  objects  of  testimony,  since  matters 
of  reasoning,  as  such,  neither  can  rest,  nor  ought  to  rest,  on  the 
observations  of  others ;  for  a  ju'oof  of  their  certainty  is  equally 
competent  to  all,  and  may  by  all  be  obtained  in  the  manner  in 
whicii  it  was  originally  obtained  by  those  who  may  bear  witness  to 
their  truth.  And  hence  it  further  follows,  that  matters  of  experi- 
ence alone  ai"e  proper  objects  of  testimony;  and  of  matters  of 
experience  themselves,  such  only  as  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 

»  Krug,  Lo^k,  i  1:2.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Scheibler,  Topica,  c.  31.]     2  Esser,  Logik,  §  163.  —Ed. 
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personal  experience'.     Testimony,  in  tlie  strictest  .sense  of  the  term, 

therefore,  is  tlie  coinniunicution  of  an  exi)erie-nce,  or,  what  amounts 

to   the  same   thing,  the  report  of  an  observed  jjliienomenon,  m.-idu 

to  those  whose  own  experience  or  observation  lias  not  reached  so 

far. 

"The  object  of  testimony,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  is  called 

the  fact ;  the  validity  of  a  testimony  is  called 

The  Fact.  Jdstoflaxl  crtdibiliftj.     The   testimony  is   either 

Historical    credibil-         •  -,■    ^  i-    .  t  ^•  i  i 

immediate  or  mechate.  Immediate,  wiien  the 
ity.  ... 

witness  has  himself  observed  the  fact  to  which 

lie  testifies ;  mediate,  when  the  witness  has  not  himself  had  experi- 
ence of  this  fact,  but  has  received  it  on  the  testimony  of  others. 

The    former,    the    immediate    witness,   ie    com- 
.>e-wi  ness.  nionlv  Styled    an  ei/e-vntness   (testis  oculatus)  : 

Lar-witiiess.  j         ^  ^  \  /  ' 

and  the  latter,  the  mediate  witness,  an  ear- 
v:if.ness  {testis  auritas).  The  superiority  of  immediate  to  mediate 
testimony  is  expressed  by  Plautus,  '  I'luris  est  oculatus  testis  unus, 
quam  auiiti  deceni.'  ^  These  denominations,  eye  and  ea7'  vxitness, 
are  however,  as  synonyms  of  immediate  and  mediate  wiUiess,  not 
always  either  applicable  or  correct.  The  jjerson  on  whose  testi- 
mony a  fact  is  mediately  reported,  is  called  the 

The  Ciuaniiitee.  *'  . 

guarantee,  or  he  on  whose  authority  it  rests; 
and  the  o,uaraiitee  himself  may  be  acraiu  either  an  immediate  or  a 
mediate  witness.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  called  a  second-hand  or 
i)itermediate  witness;  and  his  testimony  is  commonly  styled  hearsay 
evidence.     Further,  Testimony,  whether  immediate   or  mediate,  is 

either  partial  or  complete ;  either  consistent  or 
Testimonies  —  Par-       contradictory.      These    distinctions   require    no 

tial,     Coninlote,    Con-  -p^.       ,,  .  ...  ,. 

sistent,  Contradictory.       comment.     Finally,  testimony  is  either  direct  or 

indirect;  direct,  when  the  witness  has  no  mo- 
tive but  that  of  making-  known  the  fact;  indirect,  when  he  is  actu- 
ated to  this  by  other  ends."- 

Tlie    only    question    in    reference    to   Testimony   is   that   which 

regards  its  Credibility  ;    and  the  question   con- 
Division  of  tllC  .sub-  •  .1  Tl  -l-i  i?    il  •4.  1 

cerning  tlie  credibility  01    the  witness   may  be 

ject:   I    Cri'dihility  of  "^  ''  .  •        . 

Testimony  in  "inerai.  comjiieheiided  under  that  touching  the  Credi- 
II  Credibility  of  Tes-  bility  of  Testimony.  The  order  I  shall  follow 
timony  in  its  ,,articu-       }„  ^^^  subsequent  observations  is  this,  —  I  shall, 

lar  foinis  of  Iinmedi-         •         1         /«  1  •  1  1         /->,       ti  -i-  r- 

ate  and  Mediate.  "^   ^"^  "'"'^^  place,   consider  the   Credibility  of 

Testimony  in  general ;  and,  in  the  second,  con- 
sider the  Credibility  of  Testimony  iu  its  particular  forms  of  Imme- 
diate and  Mediate. 

1  3V«cw/en(iw,  II.  vi.  8.    Of.  Krug,  iogiifc,  §  172.    Anm.  — Ed.    2  Esser,  Log-iit,  §  153.  —  Ed 
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First,  thou,  in  regard  to  tlie  Credibility  of  Testimony  in  general ; 
—  Wlion  we  inquire"  wlietlier  a  certain  testimony  is,  or  is  not, 
deserving  of  credit,  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered  :  1°,  The 
Object  of  tlie  Testimony,  that  is,  tlie  fact  or  facts  for  the  ti-uth  of 
which  the  Testimony  vouches;  and,  2°,  The  Subject  of  the  Testi- 
mony, that  is,  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  testimony  is 
borne.  The  (piestion,  therefore,  concerning  tlie  Cre<libility  of  Tes- 
timony, thus  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two.  Of  these  ques- 
tions, the  first  asks,  —  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  credil»ility 
of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  what  is  testified,  that  is,  in  lelation 
to  the  Object  of  the  testimony?  The  second  asks,  —  What  are  the 
comlitions  of  the  credibility  of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  him 
who  testifies,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of  the  testimony  ?  ^ 
Of  these  in  their  order. 

On  the  first  question.  —  "In  regard  to  the  matter  testified,  that 
is,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  testimony  ;  it 

I.     Credibility     of         •       £      .      i>     n  •    u  !•*•  ^i     x       t_    i.  • 

_    .  .  ,        IS,  nrst  of  all,  a  requisite  condition,  that  what  is 

Testimony  lu  g^'oeral.  '  * 

p,  The  Object  of  tbe  reported  to  be  true  should  be  possible,  both 
Testimony.  absolutely,  or  as  an  object  of  the   Elaborative 

^^^ Its  Absolute  ro6.i.       Faculty, 'and  relatively,  or  as  an  olject  of  the 

Presentative  Faculties,  —  Perception,  External 
or  Internal.  A  thing  is  possible  absohitely,  or  in  itself,  when  it 
can  be  construed  to  thought,  that  is,  when  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  logical  laws  of  thinking ;  a  thing  is  relatively  possible  as 
an  object  of  Percejjtion,  External  or  Internal,  when  it  can  affect 
Sense  or  Self-consciousness,  and,  through  such  affection,  determine 
its  apprehension  by  one  or  other  of  these  faculties.  A  testimony 
is,  therefore,  to  be  unconditionally  rejected,  if  the  fact  which  it 
ie|iorts  be  either  in  itself  impossible,  or  impossible  as  an  object  of 
the  Presentative  Faculties.     But  the  iinpossiV^ility  of  a  thing,  as  an 

object  of  these  faculties,  must  be  decided  either 
riiyoicai  and  Meta-  upoii  jdiysical,  or  upoii  metaphysical,  ))rinciples. 
:  A  thing  is  pliysically  impossible  as  an  object  of 

sense,  when  the  existence  itself,  or  its  percep- 
tion by  us,  is,  by  tlie  laws  of  the  material  world,  impossible.  It  is 
metaphysically  impossible,  when  the  object  itself,  or  its  perception, 
is  possible  neither  through  a  natural,  nor  through  a  supernatural, 
agency.  But,  to  establish  the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  a 
thing,  it  is  not  fiufficient  that  its  existence  cannot  be  ex])lained  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  or  even  that  its.  existence  sliould 
appear  repugnant  with  these  laws;  it  is  requisite  that  an  universal 
and  immutable  law  of  nature  should  have  been  demonstrated  to 

1  Cf.  Ee»en  Logik,  j  164.  —  JSd. 
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exist,  and  tl)at  this  law  would  be  subverted  if  tlio  fact  in  question 
were  admitted  to  be  pliysically  possible.  lu  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  a  thing,  it  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  explicable  on  natural  laws,  or  even 
that  any  natural  law  stands  opposed  to  it ;  it  is  further  requisite  to 
prove  that  the  intervention  even  of  supernatural  agency  is  incom- 
petent to  its  production,  that  its  existence  would  involve  the  viola' 
tion  of  some  necessaiy  princi[)le  of  reason. 

"  To  establish  the  credibility  of  a  testimony,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  its  object,  there  is, 

Relative    Possibility         ^^^:^^^q^    ^^q    p^.^of  ^f  t^e    absolute   possibility  of 
of  an  object.  ,  .        ,  .  •       ^      ,  n     r  •  i      • 

this  object,  recpiired  also  a  prooi  ot  its  relative 
possibility ;  that  is,  there  must  not  only  be  no  contradiction  be 
tween  its  necessary  attributes,  —  the  attributes  by  which  it  must  be 
thought,  —  but  no  contradiction  between  the  attributes  actually 
assigned  to  it  by  the  testimony.  A  testimony,  therefore,  which, 
qua  testimony,  is  self-contradictory,  can  lay  no  claim  to  credibility ; 
for  what  is  self-contradictory  is  logically  suicidal.  And  here  the 
only  question  is, —  Does  the  testimony,  j^i^a  testimony,  contradict 
itself?  for  if  the  repugnancy  arise  from  an  opinion  of  the  witness, 
apart  from  which  the  testimony  as  such  would  still  stand  undis- 
proved, in  that  case  the  testimony  is  not  at  once  to  be  repudiated 
as  false.  For  example,  it  would  be  wrong  to  reject  a  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  because  the  witness  had  to  his  evidence 
of  its  observed  reality  annexed  some  conjecture  in  regard  to  its 
origin  or  cause.  For  the  latter  might  well  be  shown  to  be  absurd, 
and  yet  the  former  would  remain  unshaken.  It  is,  therefore, 
always  to  be  observed,  —  that  it  is  only  the  self-contradiction  of 
a  testimony,  qua  testimony,  that  is,  the  self-contradiction  of  the 
fact  itself,  which  is  peremptorily  and  irrevocably  subversive  of  its 
credibility. 

"We  now  proceed  to  the  second  question  ;  that  is,  to  consider  in 

general  the  Credibility  of  a  Testimony  by  ref- 
2°,  The  Subject  of       gj-gj^ce  to  its  Subject,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the 

the  Testimony,  or  per- 

sonai  trustworthiness  Personal  Trustwoithiness  of  the  vV  itness.  ihe 
of  the  Witness.  This  trustworthiness  of  a  witness  consists  of  two  ele- 
consists  of  two   eie-       meuts  or  conditions.     In  the  first  place,  he  must 

ments:  — (a)   Honesty         ,  .,,.  .        ,  11  1  *  u        ii 

,.      .,  be  willing,  in  the  second  place,  he  must  be  able, 

or  %  L-racity.  »'  r  '  ' 

to  report  the  truth.  The  first  of  these  elements 
is  the  Honesty,  —  the  Sincerity,  —  the  Veracity  ;  the  second  is  the 
Competency  of  the  Witness.  Both  are  equally  necessaiy,  and  if 
one  or  other  be  deficient,  the  testimony  becomes  altogether  null. 
These  constituents,  likewise,  do  not  infer  each   other;    for  it  fre- 
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quently  Imppciis  tlint  wheio  the  honesty  is  greatest  the  compe- 
tency is  least,  and  where  the  competency  is  greatest  the  honesty  is 
least.  But  when  the  veracity  of  a  witness  is  established,  there  is 
est.iblisJR'd  also  a  presumption  of  his  competency;  for  an  honest 
man  will  not  bear  evidence  to  a  point  in  regard  to  which  his  recol- 
lection is  not  precise,  or  to  the  observation  of  which  he  had  not 
accorded  the  requisite  attention.  In  truth,  when  a  fict  depends  on 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  the  competency  of  that  witness 
is  solely  gu.iranteed  by  his  honesty.  In  regard  to  the  honesty  of  a 
witness,  —  this,  though  often  admitting  of  the  highest  pi'obability, 
never  admits  of  absolute  certainty  ;  for,  though,  in  many  cases,  we 
may  know  enough  of  the  general  character  of  the  witness  to  rely 
with  peifect  confidence  on  his  veracity,  in  no  case  can  we  look  into 
the  heart,  and  observe  the  influence  which  motives  have  actually 
ha<l  upon  his  volitions.  We  are,  however,  compelled,  in  many  of 
the  most  important  concerns  of  our  existence,  to  dc]icnd  on  the 
testimony,  and,  consequently,  to  confide  in  the  sincerity,  of  others. 
But  from  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  ]>resnming  on  the  honesty  of  a  witness;  and  this  pre- 
sumjttion  is  enhanced  in  pi-ojioi-tion  as  the  following  circumstances 
concur  in  its  confirmation.  In  the  first  jdace,  a  witness  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed veracious  in  this  case,  in  proportion  as  his  \o\q  of  truth  is 
already  established  from  others.     In  the  second  place,  a  witness  is 

to  be  presumed  veracious,  in  ])roj)ortion   as  he 

The  presninption  of       j^-jg  fewer  and  weaker  motives  to  falsify  his  tes- 

ihe  lionc-.tv  of  a  Wit-       ^j^^,,      j„  ^h^.  third  placc,  a  witucss  is  to  be 

ness  enhanced  by  cer-  -'  ... 

tain  circumstances.  presumed   vcracious,  in   proportion   to  the  like- 

lihood of  contradiction  which  his  testimony 
would  encounter,  if  he  deviated  from  the  truth.  So  much  for  the 
Sincerity,  Honesty,  or  Veracity  of  a  witness. 

'•  In  regard  to  the  Competency  or  Ability  of  a  witness,  —  this,  in 

general,  depen<ls  on  the  supposition,  that  he  has 

(b)  Competency  of  a       ^^,^^,  -^  j^  j^j^    ^^^^^j.  ^.^yy^^^.^ly  ^^  observe  the  fact 

A'itDces.  ./.I  1 

to  which  he  testines,  and  correctly  to  leport  it. 
The  presumption   in  favor  of  the  comj)Ctence  of  a  witness  rises  in 

proportion  as  the  following  conditions  are  ful- 

rirctim«tance»   by       filled  :  —  In    tlic    fii'st   placc,   he    must  be   pre- 

«hich   the   pre«ump.       ^^^^^^^^   competent  in   reference  to  the   case  in 

tion  of  comj»etency  i'h  '  i        i  -i- 

enhanced.  hand,   in    proportion    as  his    general    ability  to 

ohjserve  and  to  communicate  his  observation 
rias  >»een  established  in  other  cases.  In  the  second  place,  the 
competency  of  a  witness  must  be  presumed,  in  proportion  as  in 
the  i»articular  case   a  lower  and    commoner   amount   of  ability  is 
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requisite  rightly  to  observe,  and  rightly  to  report  the  observation. 
In  the  third  place,  the  competency  of  a  witness  is  to  be  presumed, 
in  ])roportion  as  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  his  observation  was 
made  or  communicated  at  a  time  when  he  was  unable  correctly  to 
make  or  correctly  to  communicate  it.  80  much  for  the  Competency 
of  a  witness. 

"Now,  when  both  the  good  will  and  the  ability,  that  is,  when 

both  the  Veracity  and  Competence  of  a  witness 

„  ..  .  •      ,.        have  been  sufficiently  established,  the  credibility 

Testimony  not  mvali-  •'  '  •' 

dated  bicause  the  fact  of  liis  testimony  is  not  to  be  invalidated  because 
testified  is  one  out  of      []^q  fj^-t  which  it  goes  to  prove  is  one  out  of 

the    ordinary    course         .1  ^•  r  •  55  1       Tii  -j. 

^  tl'.e   ordmary  course  of   experience.   '     lluis  \t 

of  experience.  ''  \ 

woidd  be  false  to  assert,  with  Hume,  that  mira- 
cles, that  is,  suspensions  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  are  incapa- 
ble of  proof,  because  conti'adicted  by  W'hat  we  have  been  able  to 
observe.  "  On  the  contrary,  where  the  trustworthiness  of  a  witness 
01  witnesses  is  unimpeachable,  the  very  circumstance  that  the  ob- 
ject is  one  in  itself  unusual  and  marvellous,  adds  greater  weight  to 
the  testimony  ;  for  this  very  circumstance  would  itself  induce  men 
of  veracity  and  intelligence  to  accord  a  more  attentive  scrutiny  to 
the  fact,  and  secure  from  them  a  more  accurate  report  of  their 
observation. 

"The  result  of  what  has  now  been  stated   in  regard  to  the  credi- 
bility of  Testimony  in  general,  is  :  —  That  a  tes- 
Summary  regarding       timouy  is  entitled  to  Credit  when  the  requisite 

the  Credibility  of  Tes-  , .  ".  ,       ,  ,  n     ■>  ■<  •  -, 

timony  in  general.  conditions,  both  ou  the  part  of  the  object  and 

on  the  part  of  the  subject,  have  been  fulfilled. 
On  the  part  of  the  object  these  are  fulfilled  when  the  object  is 
absolutely  j)ossible,  as  an  object  of  the  higher  faculty  of  experience, 
—  the  Understanding,  —  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  and  relatively 
possible,  as  an  object  of  the  lower  or  subsidiary  faculties  of  experi- 
ence,—  Sense,  and  Self-consciousness.  In  this  case,  the  testimony, 
Qica  testimony,  does  not  contradict  itself.  On  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject the  requisite  conilitions  are  fulfilled  when  the  trustworthiness, 
that  is,  the  veracity  and  competency  of  the  witness,  is  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt.  In  regard  to  the  veracity  of  the  witness,  - —  this 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  when  there  is  no  positive  ground  on 
which  to  discredit  the  sinceritv  of  the  witness,  and  when  the  onlv 
ground  of  doubt  lies  in  the  mere  general  possibility  of  deception. 
And  in  reference  to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  —  this  is  exposed 
to  no  reasonable  objection,  when  the  ability  of  the  witness  to 
observe  and  to  communicate  the  fact  in  testimony  cannot  be  dis- 

1  Esser,  Logik,  §  154.  —  Ed. 
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allowed.  Hf\vinG:,  therefore,  concluded  the  consuleratioii  of  testi- 
mony in  general,  we  ])roceed  to  treat  of  it  in  special,  that  is,  in  so 
fiir  as  it  is  viewed  either  as  Immediate  or  as  Mediate."'  Of  these 
in  their  onU-r. 

The  sjiecial  consideration  of  Testimony,  when  that  testimony  is 
Immediate.  —  "An  immediate  testimony,  or  tes- 

II.    Testimony    iu  .  />  i         t    ■  •  i  •    i        i        i> 

special,  as  Immediate  timoiiy  at  first  hand,  18  One  in  Avhich  the  fact 
and  Mwiiate.  rcjiortcd  is  an  object  of  the  ])roper  or  personal 

1-.  luiuicUiute  icsii-  experience  of  the  reporter.  Now  it  is  manifest, 
that  an  immediate  witness  is  in  general  better 
entitled  to  credit  than  a  witness  at  second  hand  ;  and  his  testimony 
rises  in  probability,  in  proportion  as  the  requisites,  already  speci- 
fied, both  on  the  part  of  its  object  and  on  the  part  of  its  subject, 
are  fulfillc<l.  An  immediate  testimony  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
creilit, —  1°,  In   proportion   to  the  greater  ability  with   which  the 

observation  has  been  made  ;   2°,  In  j)roportion 
Condition,  of  its       ^^  ^,^^  j^^^  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  obser- 

Credibility.  .  .         '  •; 

ration  being  perfectly  accomplished ;  3®,  In 
proportion  as  what  was  observed  could  be  fully  and  accurately 
remend)ered  ;  and,  4°,  In  proportion  as  the  facts  observed  and 
remembered  have  been  communicated  by  intelligible  and  unambig- 
uous signs. 

"Now,  whether  all  these  conditions  of  a  higher  credibility  be 

fulfilled  in  the  case  of  any  immediate  testimony, 

Wlietlier    all    these  ,  .  i  t  i  i 

-  ,,,,,  ,       —  this   cannot    be  directly   and   at  once   ascer- 

c<  nditionsare  fuKillfd 

ill  the  case  of  any  iin-  taincd  ;  it  cau  Only  be  inferred,  with  greater  or 
mediate      testimony,       j^sg  ccitainty,  from  the  qualities  of  the  witness ; 

cannot  be  directly  a»-  i  ^i        ii,  r  i'^.  c  ..      »• 

and,  consequently,  the  validity  ot   a  testimony 

cenained.  i  ./ '  ./  . 

can  only  be  accurately  estimated  from  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  personal  character  of  the  witness,  as  given  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
which  h.'ive  concurred  to  modify  and  determine  these.  The  verac- 
ity of  a  witness  either  is,  or  is  not,  exem]»t  from  doubt;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  may  not  only  lie  open  to  doubt,  Ijut  even  be  exposed 
to  suspicion.  If  the  sincerity  of  the  witness  be  indubitable,  a 
direct  testimony  is  ;ilwnys  ])referable  to  ;ni  indirect;  foi-  a  direct 
testimony  being  made  with  the  sole  intent  of  estnVjIishing  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  in  question,  the  com|>etency  of  the  witness  is  less 
exposed  to  objection.  Ifj  on  the  contraiy,  the  sincerity  of  the  wit- 
ness be  not  Iioyoiid  a  doubt,  an<l,  still  more,  if  it  be  actually  su.s- 
pccted,  ill  th;.t  case  an  indirect  testimony  is  of  higher  cogency 
than  a  direct;  for  the  indiiect  testimony  being  given  with  another 

1  Eseer.  Logik,  i  154  —  Ed. 
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view  tljfin  merely  to  establish  the  fact  in  question,  tlio  intention  of 
the  witness  to  falsify  the  truth  of  the  fact  lias  not  so  strong  a  pie- 
snniption  in  its  fivor.  If  both  the  sincerity  and  the  competency 
of  the  witness  ai"e  altosrether  indubitable,  it  is  then  of  no  impor- 
tance whether  the  truth  of  the  fact  be  vouched  for  bv  a  single  wit- 
ness,  or  by  a  i)lurality  of  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sincerity  and  com])etency  of  the  witness  be  at  all  doubtful,  the 
ci'edibility  of  a  testimony  will  be  greater,  the  greater  the  number 

of  the  witnesses  by  whom  the  fact  is  corrob- 
When  testimony  at-       orated.     But  here   it  is  to  be  considered,  that 

taius  the  highest    de-  i  ^i  ^         ^-^        r  4.      4.-  •        *      ^1 

,      .  , ....  when  there  are  a  plurality  ot  testnnonies  to  the 

gree  of  probability.  ' 

same  fact,  these  testimonies  are  either  consistent 
or  inconsistent.  If  the  testimonies  be  consistent,  and  the  sincerity 
nnd  competency  of  all  the  witnesses  cotnplete,  in  that  case  the  tes- 
timony attains  the  highest  degree  of  probability  of  which  any  testi- 
mony is  ca])able.  Again,  if  the  witnesses  be  inconsistent,  —  on  this 
hypothesis  two  cases  are  possible  ;  for  either  their  discrepancy  is 

negative,  or  it  is  positive.  A  negative  dis- 
egative  an      osi-       erepancv  arises,  where  one  witness  passes  over 

tive  Discrepancy.  1  ..  1 

in  silence  what  another  witness  positively  avers. 
A  positive  discrepancy  arises,  where  one  witness  explicitly  affirms 
something,  which  something  :.nother  witness  explicitly  denies. 
When  the  difference  of  testimonies  is  merely  negative,  we  may 
suppose  various  causes  of  the  silence ;  and,  therefore,  the  positive 
averment  of  one  witness  to  a  fact  is  not  disproved  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  the  same  fact  is  omitted  by  another.  But  if  it  be 
made  out,  that  the  witness  who  omits  mention  of  the  fact  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  that  fact  had  it  taken  place,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  could  not  have  passed  it  over  without  violating 
every  probability  of  human  action,  —  in  this  case,  the  silence  of 
the  one  witness  manifestly  derogates  from  the  credibility  of  the 
other  witness,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  annihilate  it  alto- 
gether. Where,  again,  the  difference  is  positive,  the  discrepancy 
is  of  greater  imjiortance,  because  (though  there  are  certainly  excep- 
tions to  the  rule)  an  overt  contradiction  is,  in  general  and  in  itself, 
of  stronger  cogency  than  a  mere  non-confirmation  by  simple  silence. 
Now  the  positive  discrepancy  of  testimonies  either  admits  of 
conciliation,  or  it  does  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  credibility 
of  the  several  testimonies  stands  intact  ;  and  the  discrepancy 
among  the  witnesses  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  such  circumstances 
as  ex])lain,  without  invalidating,  the  testimony  considered  in  itself 
In  the  latter  case,  one  testimony  manifestly  detracts  from  the  cred- 
ibility of  another;  for  of  incomjiatible  testimonies,  while  both  can- 
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not  be  true,  the  otR>  must  be  false,  wlien  reciprocally  coutnulictory, 
or  they  may  both  be  false,  when  reciprocally  contrary.  In  this 
case,  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  greater  or 
less  trustwoithiness  of  the  opj)osing  witnesses.  Is  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  counter-witnesses  equally  great '?  In  that  case,  neither 
of  the  contlictive  testimonies  is  to  be  admitted.  Again,  is  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses  not  upon  a  par?  In  that  case,  the 
testimoiiv  of  the  witness  whose  trustworthiness  is  the  oreater,  ob- 
tains  the  preference,  —  and  this  more  especially  if  the  credibility 
of  the  other  witnesses  is  suspected."  ^ 

So  mucli  for  the  C'ledibility  of  Testimony,  considered  in  Special, 
in  so  tar  as  that  testimony  is  Immediate  or  at  First  Hand;  and  I 
now,  in  the  second  place,  pass  on  to  consider,  likewise  in  special, 
the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  in  so  far  as  that  testimony  is  Medi- 
ate, or  at  Second  Hand. 

"A  Mediate  Testimony  is  one  where  the  fact  is  an  object  not  of 
Personal,  but  of  P^oreign  Experience.     Touch- 

2°,    Mediate    Testi-         •  .1  i-i  -i-^        v  1-4       *      t-  *i  • 

ing  the  credibility  01  a  mediate  testimony,  this 
supposes  th.'it  the  report  of  the  immediate,  and 
that  the  report  of  the  mediate,  witness  are  both  trustworthy. 
Whether  the  i-eport  of  the  immediate  witness  be  trustworthy, — 
this  we  are  either  of  ourselves  able  to  determine,  viz.,  from  our 
personal  aciquaintance  with  his  veracity  and  com))eteiice  ;  or  we  are 
unable  of  ourselves  to  do  this,  in  which  case  the  creitibility  of  the 
immediate  must  be  taken  ujion  the  authority  of  the  mediate  wit- 
ness. Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  aware,  that  the 
mediate  witness  is  possessed  of  tlie  ability  requisite  to  estimate  the 
credibility  of  the  immediate  witness,  and  of  the  honesty  to  commu- 
nicate the  truth  without  retrenchment  or  falsification.  But  if  the 
trustworthiness  both  of  the  me<liate  and  of  the  immediate  witness 
be  suflieiently  established,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  regard  to  the 
credibility  of  a  testinu)ny,  whether  it  be  at  first  hand  or  at  second. 
Nay,  the  testimony  of  a  me<liate  may  even  tend  to  confirm  the  tes- 
timony of  an  immediate  witness,  when  his  own  com))etence  fairly 
to  appreciate  the  rej)ort  of  the  immediate  witness  is  indubitable. 
If,  however,  the  credibility  of  the  immediate  Witness  be  unimpeach- 
able, but  not  so  the  credibility  of  .the  mediate,  in  that  case  the 
mediate  testimojjy,  in  respect  of  its  authority,  is  inferior  to  the 
immediate,  and  this  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  credibility  of 
the  .second  hand  witness  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  witness  at  first 
hand.  Further,  mediate  witnesses  are  either  Prcjximate  or  Remote; 
and,  in  both  cases,  ei flier  Independent  or  Dependent.     The  trust- 

1  E«8er,  Logilc,  i  156.  —  Ed. 
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wortliiiicss  of  j)roxiin:itc  witnesses  is,  in  general,  gi-eater  tlian   the 

trustworthiness  of  remote  ;   an<l  tlie  cretliljiUty 

Mediate    Witnesses  .     ,  ,  .  , 

are  either  Troximate  '^^  independent  Witnesses  greater  than  the  cred- 
or  Remote,  and  either  ihility  of  dependent.  The  remote  witness  is 
indepLi.dent  or  L>e-  unworthy  of  bellet;  when  the  intermediate  links 
^"^""'"  ■  are  wanting  between  him  and  tiie  original  wit- 

ness ;  and  the  dependent  witness  deserves  no  credit,  when  tJiat 
on  which  his  evidence  depends  is  recognized  as  false  or  unestab- 
lished.  Mediate  testimonies  are,  likewise,  either  direct  or  indirect; 
and,  likewise,  when  more  than  one,  either  reciprocally  congruent  or 
conflictive.  In  both  cases  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is  to 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  testimonies  were 
immediate. 

"The  testimony  of  a  plurality  of  mediate  witnesses,  where  there 
is  no  recognized  immediate  witness,  is  called  a 

Rumor,  —  wiiat.  •r-    .1  •,  i  . 

^    ^.  rumor,  it   the   Avitnesses    be   contemporaneous : 

Tradition.  _  _  ^  ' 

and  a  tradition,  if  the  witnesses  be  chronolog- 
ically successive.  These  are  both  less  entitled  to  credit,  in  propor- 
tion as  in  either  case  a  fiction  or  falsification  of  the  fact  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and,  consequently,  comparatively  probable."  ^ 

1  Eeser,  Logik,  §  156.  —Ed. 
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MODIFIED     METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.  — OF   THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I.   EXPERIENCE.  —  B.   FOREIGN  :  —  RECORDED    TESTIMONY 
AND   WRITINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

II.  SPECULATION. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  were  engaged  in  tlie  considei-ation  of 
Testimony,   and    the    Principles    by    which    its 

Criticism  of  Ke-  Credibility  is  governed,  —  on  the  sup))Ositipn 
and  of  Writin  s  in  ^'^v'ays  that  VTC  possess  the  veritable  report  of 
jyencrui.  the  witucss  wliosc  testimony  it  professes  to  be, 

and  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
understand  its  meaning  and  purport.  But  questions  may  arise  in 
regard  to  these  points,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  further  critical  pro- 
cess requisite,  in  order  to  establish  the  Authenticity,  —  the  Integ- 
rity, and  the  Signification,  of  the  documents  in  which  the  testi- 
mony is  conveyed.  This  leads  to  the  important  subject,  —  tlio 
Criticism  of  Recorded  Testimony,  and  of  Writings  in  general.  I 
shall  comprise  the  heads  of  the  following  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  ensuing  paragraph. 

%  ex.    The  examination  and  judgment  of  Writings  profess- 
ing  to   contain    the    testimony    of   certain 
Par.  ex.  criticism       ^yitnesscs,  and  of  Writings  in  General  pro- 

and  Interpretation.  '  ~  i 

fessing  to  be  the  work  of  certain  authors,  is 
of  two  parts.  For  tlie  inquiry  regards  either,  1°,  The  Authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  that  is,  whether  it  be,  in  whole  or  in 
pai-t,  the  |troduct  of  its  ostensible  author;  for  ancient  writings 
in  j)arti«-ular  are  frequently  su]»posititious  or  interpolated ;  or, 
2°,  It  regards  the  Meaning  of  the  woi-ds  of  which  it  is  com- 
poserl,  for  these,  especially  when   in   languages  now  dead,  are 
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frt'(jiu'ii(ly  obscure.  The  former  of  these  problems  is  resolved 
l>y  the  Art  of'  Criticism  (Critica)^  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
term  ;  tlie  latter  by  the  Art  of  Liteiyretation  {E.regetica  or 
Hermeaeutica).  Criticism  is  of  two  kinds.  If  it  be  occuiiied 
with  the  criteria  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing  in  its  totality, 
or  in  its  principal  parts,  it  is  called  the  Higher,  and  sometimes 
the  Jnterjial,  Criticism.  If,  again,  it  consider  only  the  integ- 
rity of  particular  words  and  phrases,  it  is  called  the  Lonxr, 
and  sometimes  the  External^  Criticism.  The  former  of  these 
may  perhaps  be  best  styled  the  Criticistn  of  Authenticity  :  — 
the  lattei-,  the  Criticism  of  Integrity. 

The  problem  which  Interpretation  has  to  solve  is,  —  To 
discover  and  expound  the  meaning  of  a  wu-iter,  fiom  the 
words  in  which  his  thoughts  are  expressed.  It  departs  from 
the  principle,  that  however  manifold  be  the  possible  meanings 
of  the  expressions,  the  sense  of  the  writer  is  one.  Interpreta- 
tion, by  reference  to  its  sources  or  subsidia,  has  been  di\  ideil 
into  the  Gram.matical^  the  Historical.,  and  the  PhilosophicuL 
Exegesis} 

"Testimonies,  especially  when  the  ostensible  witnesses  themselves 
can  no  longer  be  interrogated,  may  be  subjected 

Explication  "'  .         .  °  . 

to  an  exaiinuanon  under  various  forms ;  and 
this  examination  is  in  fact  indispensable,  seeing  not  only  that  a 
false  testimony  may  be  substituted  for  a  true,  and  a  testimony  true 
upon  the  wiiole  may  yet  be  falsified  in  its  parts,  —  a  practice  which 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  ancient  times  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  meaning  of  the  testimony,  by  reason  either  of  the  foreign 
character  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  or  of  the  foreign 
character  of  thought  in  which  it  is  conceived,  may  be  obscure  and 
undetermined.  The  examination  of  a  testimony  is  twofold,  inas- 
.     .       „      much  as  it  is  either  an  examination  of  its  Au- 

riie  examination  of 

a  testimony  twofold,  thenticity  and  Integrity,  or  an  examination  of 
—  of  its  Autiieuticity  its  Meaning.  This  twofold  process  of  examina- 
and  intcKrity,  and  of      ^Jq^^  jg  applicable  to  testimonies  of  ev^ry  kind, 

its  Meaning.  i  •      i  •     t 

but  It  becomes  indispensable  when  the  testi- 
mony has  been  recorded  in  writing,  and  when  this,  fnun  its  anti- 
quity, has  come  down  to  ns  only  in  transcripts,  indefinitely  removed 
from  the  original,  and  when  the  witnesses  are  men  differing  greatly 
from  ourselves  in  language,  manners,  customs,  and  associations  of 


I  Cf  Krug,  Logik,  §  177  et  seq.  —  Ed.    [Snell,  Logik,  p.  il.  §  6  p.  195.    Kie8ewetter,JLo^,  p 
ii.  §  185  et  seq.] 
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thought.     The  solution  of  the  i)robloni,  —  By  wliat  laws   arc   the 

authenticity    or   spuriousness,   the    intesrrity   or 

Criticism.  .        ^  .   .  ,  *       "^ 

corruption,  of  a  writing  to  be  detenniried, — 
constitutes  the  Art  of  Criticism,  in  its  stricter  signification  [Crit- 
ica) ;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem,  —  By  what  law  is  the  sense 

or  meaning  of  writing  to  be  determined,  —  con- 

luterpretation.  .  ,  r.  r  ■  ti 

stitntes  the  Art  of  Interjirctation  or  Exposition 
{TR'nne7^entica,Excgetica).  In  theory.  Criticism  ought  to  precede 
Interpretation,  for  the  question,  —  Who  has  spoken,  naturally  arises 
before  the  question,  —  How  what  has  been  spoken  is  to  be  under- 
stood. But  in  jiractice,  criticism  and  interpretation  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated ;  for  in  ap])lication  they  proceed  hand  in  hand."^ 

"  First,  theii,  of  Criticism  ;  and  the  question  that  ])resents  itself  in 

the  threshold  is,  —  What  are  its  Definition  and 

I.   Criticism.  .   .  xr     t  /^   •   •    • 

Divisions?  Under  Criticism  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  complement  of  logical  rules,  by  which  the  authenticity  or 
spuriousness,  the  integrity  or  interpolation,  of  a  writing  is  to  be 

iudijeil.      The    itroblems   which    it    proposes   to 

Its  problems.  "^       ="  '  .   .  '        ' 

answer  are  —  1°,  Does  a  Avritmg  really  proceed 
from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  ;  and,  2°,  Is  a  writing,  as  we 
possess  it,  in  all  its  parts  the  same  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
author.  The  system  of  fundamental  I'ules,  which  are  supposed  in 
judging  of  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  every  writing,  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 

Universal  Criticism.  ^    .   .    .  ,      ,  ^  .       ,  , 

Criticism  j  and  the  system  ot  j)articular  rules, 
hy  which  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  writings  of  a  certain 
kind  are  judged,  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  Special 

Criticism.  It  is  manifest,'  from  the  nature  of 
Special  Criticism.  Logic,  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Criticism 

Universal   Criticism         •  -i  -.i  •        '^  i  -kt  tt    •  i 

IS    alone    within   its    siiliere.       Aow    Universal 

alone        witliin        the  ' 

spiiere  of  Logic.  Criticism  is  conversant  either  with  the  authen- 

ticity or  spuriousness  of  a  writing  considered  as 

a  whole,  or  with  the  integrity  or  interpolation  of  certain  parts.     In 

the  former  case  it  is  called  Jliqher.  in  the  latter. 

Its  Divisions.  ^i        .    .  i  ,  i  •         • 

Lov'tr^  Criticism, ;  but  these  denominations  are 
inappropriate.  The  one  criticism  has  also  been  styled  the  Internal^ 
tlie  other  the  External ;  but  these  appellations  are,  likewise,  excep- 
tionable; and,  j^erhaps,  it  would  be  |)referabie  to  call  the  former 
the  Criticism,  of  the  Authenticity,,  the  latter,  the  Criticism  of  the 
l/itef/rifi/,  of  a  work.  I  shall  consider  these  in  particular;  and,  first, 
of  the  Criticism  of  Authenticity. 

"A  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  wnting,  more  especially  of  an 

1  EsMr,  Logik,  }  167.  —  Ed. 
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ancient  writing,  can  be  rested  only  u])on  two  grounds, —  an  Inter- 
nal   and    an    External,  —  an<l    on    these    either 

1.    Criticism  of  Au-  .  ■  i-,-  n-^  7  7 

apart  or  111  conil)inalion.     i)V  internal  r/rounas, 

theiiticity.  '  .  .  "  ... 

Ave  mean  those  indications  ot" authenticity  whieli 
the  writing  itself  affords.  By  external  grounds,  we  denote  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  other  works;  of  n  corresponding  antiquity,  to  liie 
authenticity  of  tlie  writing  in  question. 

"In   regard   to  tlie   Internal   Grounds;  —  it  is  evident,  without 

entering    upon     details,    tliat    these    cannot    of 

(a)liilenial  (jiouiids.  1 

These  of  tliemselves  themsclves,  that  is,  aj)art  from  the  extei-nal 
not  Bufticiciit  to  estiib-  grounds,  afford  evidence  capal>le  of  establisli- 
lisii  ti.e   authenticity       j,-)g.  i^^yond   a  doubt  the  authenticity  of  an  an- 

of  a  wiitiug.  ."..,,  .,  .  , 

cient  writing;  for  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
an  able  and  learned  forger  may  accommodate  his  fabrications  both 
to  all  the  general  circumstances  of  time,  ]»lace,  people,  and  lan- 
guage, under  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  and  even 
^  to  all  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  style,  habit  of  thought, 
personal  relations,  etc.,  of  the  author  by  wliom  it  ])rofesses  to  have 
been  written,  so  that  everything  may  militate  for,  and  nothing  mili- 
tate ::g;'.inst,  its  authenticity. 

"But  if  our  criticism  from  the  internal  grounds  alone  be,  on  the 

one   hand,  impotent   to   establish,  it   is,   on   the 

But   omnipotent  to  .1  •       4.       ,.    ..        ^•  x^         ■  ^    •  txt 

..  otlier,  omnipotent  to  disprove,     r  or  it  is  surn- 

oisprove  this.  _  ^  .... 

cient  to  show  that  a  writing  is  in  essential  parts, 
that  is,  parts  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  wh(de,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  known  manners,  institutions,  usages,  etc.,  of  that  ]»eople 
with  whicli  it  would,  and  must,  have  been  in  harmony,  were  it  the 
product  of  the  writer  whose  name  it  bears  ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  bears  upon  its  face  indications  of  another  country  or  of  a  later 
age;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  personal  circum- 
stances, the  turn  of  mind,  and  the  pitch  of  intellect,  of  its  pre- 
tended author.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  these  grounds 
are  only  relatively  internal ;  for  we  become  aware  of  them  origi- 
nally only  through  the  testimony  of  others,  that  is,  through  exter- 
nal grounds."  ^ 

In   regard  to  the   External   Grounds  ;  —  they,  as  I   said,  consist 

in   the   testimony,  direct  or   indirect,  given   to 

(b)ExternalG rounds.  ....  .   .  .  . 

the  authenticity  ot  the  writing  in  question  by 
other  works  of  a  competent  antiquity.  This  testimony  may  be 
contained  either  in  other  and  admitted  writings  of  the  supposed 
author  himself;  or  in  those  of  contemporary  writers ;  or  in  those 
of  writers  a]>pro\imating  in  antiquity.     This  testimony  may  also  be 

lEsser,  Logik,  §  158— 160.  — Ed. 
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given  eitlior  diirctly,  by  attribution  of  the  disputed  writing  by 
title  to  the  author  ;  or  indirectly,  by  quoting  as  his  certain  pas- 
sages which  :ire  to  be  found  in  it.  On  this  subject  it  is  needless  to 
go  into  det.'iil,  and  it  is  liardly  necessary  to  obsei've,  that  the  proof 
of  the  authenticity  is  most  complete  when  it  proceeds  upon  the 
intcrn;d  and  e.\tern:.l  grounds  togethei'.  J,  therefore,  pass  on  to 
tJie  Criticism  of  Integrity.' 

"WIkii  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  work  has  been  established 
on    external    grounds,  and    been    confirmed   on 

2.    Criticism   ol'    In-  •     .  i      ^i  •     .  -^  r    j.i  • 

internal,  the  nite<;nty  ot  tins  wntint;  is  not 
legnty.  _  .        . 

therewith  proved  ;  for  it  is  very  possible,  and 
in  ancient  writings  indeed  very  i)robable,  that  particular  passages 
are  either  interpolated  or  corrupted.  The  authenticity  of  particu- 
lar passages  is  to  be  judged  of  jjrecisely  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  our  criticism  of  the  authenticitv  of  the  whole  work.  The 
j)roof  most  pertinent  to  the  authenticity  of  particular  passages  is 
drawn  —  1°,  From  their  acknowledgment  by  the  author  himself  in 
othei',  and  these  unsuspected,  works;  2°,  From  the  attribution  of 
them  to  the  author  by  other  writers  of  competent  information ; 
and,  3°,  From  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  passage  is  to  be  obelized  as  spurious,  —  1°,  When 
ibund  to  be  rejmgnant  to  the  general  relations  of  time  and  place, 
;iiid  to  the  pei'sonnl  relations  of  the  author;  2°,  When  wanting  in 
the  more  ancient  codices,  and  extant  only  in  the  moie  modern. 
A  passage  is  suspicious,  when  any  motive  for  its  interpolation  is 
manifest,  even  should  we  be  unable  to  establish  it  as  spurious. 
The  differences  which  different  copies  of  n  writing  exhibit  in  the 
particular  i)assages,  ai"e  called  various  readings  {varice.  lectiones  or 
lectiones  van'antes).  Now,  as  of  various  readings  only  one  can  be 
the  ti'ue,  while  they  may  all  very  easily  be  false,  the  ])roblem  which 
the  criticism  of  Integrity  proposes  to  solve  is, —  How  is  the  genu- 
ine reading  to  be  made  out;  and  herein  consists  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  Jiecension,  more  properly  the  Emendation,  of  the 
text. 

"The  Emendation  of  an  ancient  author  may  be  of  two  kinds; 
the  one  of  whi(;h   may  1)0  called  ITii^torical^  the 

Kmendatlon  of  the       ^tlicr    the    Conjectural       Tiie    fornur   of  these 

text,  — of  two  kiiids,  r-  1  V  ■    t       •       1      1    ^        I'         -i  r      xi. 

...      ,    ,        ,       toun<ls   Upon    historical  data  for  its  proof;  the 

viz.,    Historical     and  '  '  ' 

(onjeeiurai.  latter,    again,   proceeds    on    grounds    which    lie 

beyond  the  sphere  of  historical  fact,  and  this 
for  the  very  reason  that  historical  fact  is  found  incompetent  to  the 
restoration   of  the  text  to  its   original    integrity,      The  historical 

1  See  Eswr,  logik,  H  161, 162.—  Ed. 
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emendntioii  necessarily  precedes  the  conjectural,  because  the  object 
itself  ot  fiiiciidation  is  wholly  of  an  historical  character,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  pernutted  to  attempt  any  other  than  an  emendation 
on  historical  grounds,  until,  from  these  very  grounds  tiieniseh cs,  it 
be  shown  that  the  restitution  of  the  text  to  its  original  integrity 

cannot  be  historically  accomplished.     Historical 

Historical  Emenda-       Emendation  is  again  of  two  kinds,  according  as 

tjon  of  two  kinds,—       j^^,  j,i,l<riiient  ])roceeds  on  external  or  on  inter- 

Externai  and   Inter-       ^^^^j  gvounds.     It  founds  upou  external  grounds, 

when  the  reasons  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
a  reading  are  derived  from  testimony ;  it  founds  upon  internal 
grounds,  when  the  reasons  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  reading 
are  derived  from  the  writing  itself.  Historical  emendation  has  thus 
a  twofold  function  to  perform  (and  in  its  application  to  practice, 
these  must  always  be  ]»erf()rmed  in  conjunction),  viz.,  it  has  care- 
fully to  seek  out  and  accurately  to  weigh  both  the  external  and 
internal  reasons  in  support  of  the  reading  in  dispute.  Of  external 
grounds  the  principal  consists  in  the  confirmation  aftbrded  by  MSS., 
by  printed  editions  which  have  immediately  entanated  from  M8S., 
by  ancient  translations,  and  by  passages  quoted  in  ancient  authors. 
The  internal  grounds  are  all  derived  either  from  the  form,  or  from 
the  contents,  of  the  work  itself.  In  reference  to  the  form,  —  a 
reading  is  probable,  in  proportion  as  it  corresi)onds  to  the  general 
character  of  the  language  prevalent  at  the  epoch  when  the  work 
was  written,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  language  by  which 
the  author  himself  was  distinguished.  In  reference  to  the  contents, 
—  a  reading  is  jjrobable,  when  it  harmonizes  with  the  context,  that 
is,  when  it  concurs  with  the  other  words  of  the  particular  passage  in 
Vv-hich  it  stands,  in  aftbrding  a  meaning  reasonable  in  itself,  and  con- 
formable with  the  author's  opinions,  reasonings,  and  genend  charac- 
ter of  thought."  ^ 

"It  frequently  happens,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
formity of  MSS.,  and  other  external  subsidia,  a 
conjectural  Emen-       j.^^aing  cannot  be   recognized   as  genuine.     In 
this  case,  it   must  be  scientifically  shown  from 
the   rules  of  criticism  itself  that    this  lection  is  corrupt.     If  the 
demonstration  thus  attempted  be  satisfactory,  ami   if  all  external 
subsidia  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the  critic  is  permitted   to   con- 
sider  in  what   manner  the  corrui)ted  passage   can   be   restored  to 
its  integrity.      And    here    the    conjectural  or  divinatory   emenda- 
tion   comes   into    play ;    a   process   in   which   the  power  and   efh- 

1  Esser,  Logik.  §  163.  —Ed. 

GO 
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ciency  of  criticism  and  the  genius  of  the  critic  are  principally 
uianiCcstotl."' 

.So  niiidi  for  Criticism,  in  its  apj)lications  both  to  the  Authen- 
ticity .•iiiil  to  the  Integrity  of  Writings.  We  have  now  to  consider 
tlie  general  rules  by  which  Interpretation,  that  is,  the  scientific  pro- 
cess of  exj)ounding  the  Meaning  of  an  author,  is  regulated. 

"By  the  ^Irt  of  InteijyreUition.^  called  likewise  technically  JFer- 
nieneutic  or  Exegetic,  is  n:eant  the  complement 

II.  Iiiti-ipretatiun.  <■  i       •      i   i  i  •    i       i 

or  logical  laws,  by  which  the  sense  of  an  ancient 
writing  is  to  be  evolved.     Hermeneutic  is  either  General  or  Spe- 
cial.     General,    when    it    contains   those    laws 

General  and  Spocial.  ■  •    i  ,  •        . 

which  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  any  writ- 
ing whatever;  Special,  when  it  comprises  those  laws  by  which 
writings  of  a  particular  kind  are  to  be  expounded.  The  former 
of  these  alone  is  of  logical  concernment.  The  problem  proposed 
for  the  Art  of  Interpretation  to  solve,  is, —  How  are  we  to  proceed 
in  order  tu  discover  from  the  words  of  a  writing  that  sole  meaning 
which  the  author  intended  them  to  convey  ?  In  the  interpretation 
of  a  work,  it  is  not,  theiefore,  enough  to  show  in  what  signification 
its  Avords  may  be  understood  ;  for  it  is  required  that  we  show  in 
what  signification  they  must.  To  the  execution  of  this  task  two 
conditions  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  1°,  That  the  interpreter  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  itself  in  general,  and 
with  the  langu.ige  of  the  wiiter  in  particular;  and,  2°,  Th;vt  the 
interpreter  sliould  be  familiar  with  the  sul)jects  of  which  the  writing 
treats.  But  these  two  requisites,  though  indispensable,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufiicient.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  expositor 
should  liave  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  author's  personal 
circumstances  and  character  of  thought,  and  with  the  history  and 
spirit  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  In  regard  to  the 
interpretation  itself,  —  it  is  to  be  again  observed,  that  as  a  writer 
could  employ  ex)»re.ssions  only  in  a  single  sense,  so  the  result  of  the 
exposition  ouirlit  to  ha  not  merely  to  show  what  meaning  may  pos- 
siblv  :iit.i<h  to  the  doubtful  terms,  but  what  meaning  necessarilv 
must.  When,  therefore,  it  appears  that  a  passage  is  of  doubtful 
import,  the  best  preparative  for  a  final  determination  of  its  mean- 
ing is,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  in  how  many  different  significa- 
tions it  may  be  construed,  and  then,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  to 
anive  at  the  one  veritable  meaning.  Wlien,  however,  the  oIjscu- 
rity  cannot  be  removed,  in  that  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  expositor. 


1  Kwter,  Logik,  i   166. —  Ed.     [Parrliasiana,  i.  359—366,  2d  ed.  1701.    Genuensis,  Ars  Logico- 
C'ntica,  L.  tv    C.  vi.  tt  ser/.] 
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before   abandoning   liis    task,   to   evince    that   an    interpretation    of 

the  passage  i.s,  without  change,  ab.sohitely  or  relatively  impos-sible. 

"As   to   the  sources  from   whence  the  Interj)retatiou   is  to  be 

drawn,  —  tliese  are  three  in  all,  —  viz.,  1°,  The 

Sources  of  iDterpre-        Xrcictus    literavum,    the    words    themselves,    as 

tation. 

they  appear  in  MSS. ;  2°,  The  context,  that  is, 
the  passage  in  immediate  connection  with  the  doubtful  term  ;  3°, 
Parallel  or  analogous  j)assages  in  the  same,  or  in  other  writings." ' 
How  the  interpretation  drawn  from  these  sources  is  to  be  applied,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  detail;  but  pass  on  to  a  more  generally  useful 
and  interesting  subject. 

So    uiuch   for   Exj)erience    or   Observation,   the   first    mean    of 

scientific    discoveiy,    that,    viz.,    by    which    we 

Speculation  the  Sec-       apprehend    what    is    presented    as    contingent 

end  Means  of  Knowl-  ,  i     i  i  /■    t     i 

g^;^^  ])luenomena,   and    by  wliose  process  oi   Induc- 

tion an<l  Analogy  we  carry  up  individual  into 
iieneral  facts.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  other  mean  of  sci- 
entific  discovery,  that,  viz.,  by  which,  from  the  phaenomena  pre- 
sented as  contingent,  we  separate  what  is  really  necessary,  and 
thus  attain  to  the  knowledge,  not  of  merely  generalized  facts, 
but  of  universal  laws.  This  mean  may,  for  distinction's  sako, 
be  called  Speculatioti^  and  its  general  nature  T  comprehend  in  tlie 
Ibllowing  paragraph. 

IF    CXI.    When    the    mind    does   not   rest   contented    with 

observing   and    classifying   the    objects    of 

Par.  CXI.  Specula-       j^g  experience,  but,  by   a  reflective  analy- 

tion,  —  as   a  means   of  .  ■, 

Knowledge.  SIS,  suudcrs  tlic  coucrcte  wiioles  presented 

to  its  cognition,  throws  out  of  account 
all  that,  as  contingent,  it  can  think  away  from,  and  con- 
centrates its  attention  exclusively  on  those  elements  which, 
as  necessary  conditions  of  its  own  acts,  it  cannot  but  think; 
—  by  this  process  it  obtains  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 
order  of  fiicts,  —  fiicts  of  Self-consciousness,  which,  as  essen- 
tial to  all  Experience,  are  not  the  result  of  any  ;  consti- 
tuting in  truth  the  Laws  by  which  the  possibility  of  our 
cognitive  functions  is  determined.  This  process,  by  which 
we  thus  attain  to  a  discriminative  knowledge  of  the  Neces- 
sary^ Native,  and,  as  they  are  also  called,  the  Noetic,  Pure, 
a  priori,  or  Transcendental,  Elements  of  Thought,  may  be 
styled  Speculative  Analysis,  Analytic  Sjyeculatioyi,  or  Specu- 

1  Esser,  Logik,  §  16'.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Snell,  Logik,  p.  ii.  §  6,  p.  200.] 
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lation  simply,  and  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  Induc- 
tion, witli  which  it  is  not  unusually  confounded. 

"The  empirical  knowledge  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
si)eakin<_!:,  does  not,  however  varied  and  exten- 
9ive  It  may  be,  suince  to  satisfy  tlie  tninkuig 
mind  as  such  ;  for  our  emjtirical  knowledge  itself  points  at  certain 
higher  cognitions  from  which  it  may  obtain  completion,  and  which 
are  of  a  very  ditferent  character  from  that  by  which  the  mere  em- 
])irical  cognitions  themselves  are  distinguished.  The  cognitions  are 
styled,  among  other  names,  by  those  of  noetic^  pure.,  or  rational., 
and  they  are  such  as  cannot,  though  manifested  in  experience, 
be  derived  from  experience ;  for,  as  the  conditions  under  which 
experience  is  possible,  they  must  be  viewed  as  necessary  con- 
stituents of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle  itself  Philos- 
ophers ha\e  indeed  been  found  to  deny  the  reality  of  such  cog- 
nitions native  to  the  mind ;  and  to  confine  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  knowledge  to  the  limits  of  experience.  But  in  this 
case  i)hilosophers  have  overlooked  the  im|)ortant  circumstance, 
that  the  acts,  that  is,  the  apprehension  and  judgment,  of  exjic- 
rience,  aie  themselves  iinpossible,  except  under  the  supposition 
of  cert. .in  potential  cognitions  previously  existent  in  the  thiidc- 
.ng  subject,  and  wliidi  Ijccome  actual  on  occasion  of  an  object 
being  presented  to  the  external  or  internal  sense.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  a  noetic  cognition,  the  following  propositions  may  suf- 
fice : —  An  object  and  all  its  attributes  are  convertible;  —  All 
that    is    has    its    sullicieut    cause.       The    principal    distinctions    of 

Empiiical  and  Rational  Knowledges,  oi-  rather 

Principal   distinc-       Emi)irical   and  Noetic  Cognitions,  are  the  fol- 

^     ^,     .      ;,  lowiUQ-  :  —  1°,    Emi)n-ical    cognitions    originate 

and      Jioetic     Cogui-  ^  _  *  _  ^  _  - 

tjons.  exclusively  in   experience,  whereas   noetic  cog- 

nitions are  virtually  at  least  before  or  above 
all  experience,  —  all  experience  being  only  possible  tinoiigli  them. 
2°,  Empirical  cognitions  come  i)iecemeal  and  successively  into  exist- 
ence, and  may  again  gradually  fade  and  disappear;  whereas  noetic 
cognitions,  like  Pallas,  armed  and  immortal  from  the  head  of  Jupi- 
ter, spring  at  once  into  existence,  com|)lete  and  in<h'structible.  3°, 
Empirical  cognitions  find  only  an  application  to  those  objects  from 
which  they  were  originally  abstracted,  aii<l,  according  as  things 
obtain  a  different  form,  they  also  may  become  differently  fash- 
ioned ;  nf)etic  cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  bear  the  character  im- 
]iressed  on  them  of  necessity,  universality,  sameness.  Whether 
a  cognition   be   empirical   or  noetic,  can    only  be   determined   by 
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considering  whetlicM-  it  can  or  cannot  be  j»resente<l  in  a  sensible 
perception;  —  whether  it  do  or  do  not  stand  forward  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  indestructible,  bearing  the  stamp  of  necessity  and  abso- 
lute universality.  The  noetic  cognitions  can  be  detected  only  by  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  mental  phajnomena  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  their  discovery;"^  and  this  analysis  may,  as  I  have  said,  ho 
styled  Speculation,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  appellation, 

1  Esser,  Logik,  §  171.    -  Ed. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 

MODIFIED     METHODOLOGY, 

SECTION  I.  — OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

III     COMMUNICATION    OF   KNOWLEDGE.  — A.   INSTRUCTION 

—  ORAL   AND    WRITTEN.  — R.   CONPTJIENCE  — 

DIALOGUE   AND   DISPUTATION. 

I  xow  go  on  to  the  Inst  Mean  of  Acf(niriiig  and  Perfecting  our 
knowledge ;  and  commence  with  the  tbllowiug  paragraph  : 

IT  CXII.    An  important  mean  for  the  Acquisition  and  Per- 
fecting  of  Knowledge  is  the  Communica- 
Par.  cxii.     The       ^j^^   ^^  Thouirht.     Considered   in   general, 

Communication         of  ~  o  ' 

Thought.-asameans       thc    Commuiiication    of  thought   is    either 
Of  Acquiring  and  Per-       Qnc-sidcd,  or  Mutual.    The  former  is  called 

fecting  Knowledge.  ' 

Instruction  (institutio),  the  latter,  Confer- 
ence {collocutio) ',  but  these,  though  in  theory  distinct,  are  in 
practice  easily  combined.  Instruction  is  again  either  Oral  or 
Written;  and  Conference,  as  it  is  interlocutory  and  familiar,  or 
controversial  and  solemn,  may  be  divided  into  iJialofjne  (col- 
lor/uium,  dialoffus)^  and  J>i.:piit<ition  (disjnitatio,  concertatio). 
The  Communication  of  thought  in  all  its  forms  is  a  means  of 
intellectual  improvement,  not  only  to  him  who  receives,  but  to 
him  who  bestows,  information  ;  in  both  relations,  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  and  not,  as  is  usually  done,  in  the 
former  only.' 

In   illustrating  this  paragraph,  I   shall   commence  with   the  last 
sentence,  :ind,  before  treating  in   detail   of  In- 

Explication.  .  ,>-,/>  '^  r-  ^ 

struction  and  Conference,  as  means  or  extenfl- 
ing  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  by  new  acquisitions  derived  from 

1  Cf.  Knig,  Logik,  i  IBlet  .leti.  —  Kt) 
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the   communication  of  others,  I  sliall  endeavor  to  sliow,  that  the 

Communication  of  thought  is  itself  an   impor- 
taut  mean  towards  the  perfectiniT  ot  knowledge 

of  1  nought  an  impor-  ■  _        ^  _  '^ 

taut  mean  towards  the  in  the  mind  of  the  communicator  himself  In 
perfecting  of  Kuowi-  this  view,  the  Communication  of  knowledge  is 
edge  in  the  mind  of      y^^^   ^,^^    attribute  of  mercv,  twice    blessed,— 

the  communicator.  .  . 

"  blessed  to  ban  that  gives  and  to  him  that 
takes;"  in  teaching  others  we  in  fact  teach  ourselves. 

This  view  of  tbe  retiex  eftect  of  the  communication  of  thought 
on  the  mill  1,  whether  under  the  form  of  Instruction  or  of  Confer- 
ence, is  one  of  high  importance,  but  it  is  one  wliich  has,  in  modern 
times,  unfortunately  been  almost  wholly  overlooked.  To  illustrate 
it  in  all  its  bearings  would  require  a  volume;  at  present  I  can 
only  contribute  u  few  hints  towards  its  exposition. 

Man  is,  by  an  original  tendency  of  his  nature,  determined  to  com- 
municate to  others  what  occupies  his  thoughts, 

Man  naturally  de-       ^^^  .     ^j^j^  Communication  he  obtains  a  clearer 

termined  to  communi-  ''  ,'.(.,.  .       . 

gajiQ^  understanding  of  the  subject  oi  his  cogitations 

than  he  could  otherwise  have  compassed.     This 
iih  ac  no  ice     y       ^^^^  ^.^-^  ^^^  escape  the  acuteness  of  Plato.     In 

the  Protagoras^  —  "  It  has  been  well,"  says 
Plato  (and  lie  has  sundry  passages  to  the  point),  —  "It  has  been 
well,  I  think,  obser\'ed  by  Homer  — 

'  Through  mutual  intercourse  and  mutual  aid, 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made; 
The  wise  new  wisdom  on  the  wise  bestow, 
Whilst  the  lone  thinker's  thoughts  come  slight  and  slow.'i 

For  in  company  we,  all  of  us,  arc  more  alert,  in  deed  and  word 
and  thought.  And  if  a  inan  excogitate  aught  by  himself ^  forthwith 
he  goes  about  to  find  some  one  to  ichom  he  mag  reveal  it,  and  from 
whom  he  may  obtain  encouragement,  aye  and  until  his  discovery  be 

completed'^  '^     The  same  doctrine  is  maintained 
Aristotle.  |^y  Aristotlc,  and  illustrated  by  tlie  same  quota- 

tion;'' (to  whidi,  indeed,  is  to  be  referred  the 

Theraistius.  ,  tt  i  n         i  v^  -«tt 

adage,  —  "Unus   homo,  nullus   homo.  ) — "We 

Luciiius.  rejoice,"  says  Themistius,  "in   hunting  truth  in 

company,  as    in    hunting   game."'*     Luciiius, — 

"Scire  est  nescire,  nisi  id  me  scire  alius  scierit;^  —  paraphrased  in 

1  Altered  from  Pope's  Hnmer.  Hook  x.  265-  ••  Omt  ,  xxi.    Erplnrntor  mil  Philosnphus.  Orn- 

2  Prnins-,  p  348.     Compare  Lectures  on  Mft-      tiojwf,  p  254,  ed.  Ilardnin.  Taris,  ir,S4  —  Ed. 
aphysics,  p.  261.  5  Frai^m..  25,  in  the  Bipont  edition  of  Per- 

^  Etk   Mc,  viii.  1.  sius  and  Juvenal,  p.  176.  — Ed. 
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the  compact er,  though  far  inferior,  verse  of  Persius,  —  "Scire  tmim 

nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat. alter." ^  —  Cicero's 

Persius.  Cato  testifies  to  the  same  truth  :  —  "  Non  facile 

Cicero.  est   invcnirc,   qui    quod    sciat    ipse,  non    tradat 

Seneca.  alteri." "     And  Seneca: — "Sic  cum  hac  excej)- 

tione  dctur  sapientia,  ut  illam  inclusani  teneam 

nee  enunciem,  rejiciam.     Nullius  boni,  sine  socio,  jucunda  possessio 

est."» 

"  Condita  tabcscit,  vulgata  scientia  crescit."4 

"In  hoc  gaudeo  aliquid  discere,  ut  doceam  :  nee  me  ulla  res  delec- 
tabit,  licet  eximia  sit  et  salutaris,  quam  mihi  uni,  sciturus  sim."^ 
"Ita  non  solum  ad  discendum  propensi  sumus,  verum  etiam  ad 
doccndum," '' 

The  modes  in  wliich  the  Communication  of  thought  is  conducive 
to  the  iierfecting  of  thought  itself,  are  two;  for 

Modes     in     which  ,  .    '  °      ^  ^       ,  ,       , 

Communication  is  t"*^  muid  may  be  determined  to  more  exalted 
conducive  to  the  Vcr-  energy  by  the  sympathy  of  society,  and  by  the 
fectinf?    of   Thought       stinmlus  of  opposition  ;    or  it  may  be   necessi- 

are  two.  ,  t     .  i  i      i 

tated  to  more  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly 
thinking,  as  this  is  the  condition  of  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly 
communication.  Of  these  the  former  requires  the  presence  of 
others  during  the  act  of  thought,  and  is,  therefore,  only  manifested 
in  oral  instruction  or  in  conference;  whereas  the  latter  is  operative 
both  in  our  oral  and  in  our  written  communications.  Of  these  in 
their  order. 

In   the  first  place,  then,  the  influence  of  man  on  man  in  recipro- 
cally determining  a  higher  energy  of  the  facul- 
>  reciproca  y       ^j^^   j^  ^  ithrenomcnon  sufficiently  manifest.     By 

determining  a  higher  '  ^  ,    " 

energy  oi  the  facui-  nature  a  social  being,  man  has  powers  which 
ticK.  are  relative  to,  and,  consequently,  find  their  de- 

(a)  Through  Sympa-  vclopment  in,  the  company  of  his  fellows  ;  and 
this  is  more  particularly  shown  in  the  energies 
of  the  cognitive  fiiculties.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  says  Solo- 
mon, "so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  understanding  of  his  friend."' 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  effected  both  by  fellow-feeling  and  by  opjto- 
.sition.     We  see  the  effects  of  fellow-feeling  in  the  necessity  of  an 

1  I  27.  —  Ed.  Communes,  p.  17.  Lond.  1583;  but  the  author 

»  Cato  apud  Cicero,   Df  Fm..  iii    c   20,  ^  is  not  named.  —  Ed. 

66.  5  Seneca,  Epi^t.,  vi.  —  Ed. 

s  Seneca.  Ep..  vJ  6  Cicero,  De  F'n.,  iii  20.  —  Ed. 

4  (^iiotwl  a)Mo  in    Dixnissinnf.  p   778     This  ^  Prnvfrbs,   xxvii.  17.    The  authorized  ver- 

line  npf»ean>  to  havo  b«-<-n  fak(-ii  from  a  nmall  fiion   is,  coimtenunr/-   of  his  frifnd.    Compar* 

volume  entitled  Oirminum  ProverbieUium  Loci  Lectures  on  Mrtaphysics,  p.  261  —  Ed. 
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audience    to    ciill   forth    the    exertions    of   the    orator.     Eloquence 
requires  numbers  ;  and  oratory  has  only  flourished  where  tlie  con- 
dition   of   large    audiences    has    been    sujjplied. 
^^ (b)  Through  opposi-       g^j^.   opposition   is  perhaps  still  more  poweifui 

than  mere  sympathy  in  calling  out  the  re- 
sources of  the  intellect. 

In  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  matei'ial  world,  action  and  reac- 
tion   are   ever   (jqunl  :    nnl    Plutarch  '   well    ob- 

Plutarch.  ^        . 

serves,  that  as  motion  would  cease  were  con- 
tention to  be  taken  out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  progress  in 
imjirovement- would  cease  were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moi'al ; 

TToXe/xo?  oLTTavTon'  iraT-qp.' 

"It  is  maintained,"  says  the  subtle  Scaliger,  "  by  Vives,  tliat  we 
prolit  more   by  silent   meditation  than  by  dis- 

Scaliger,  J.  0.  rpi  •     ■    '       .    .  t,-.  c        •        v    •,.     i 

pute.  1  his  IS  not  true,  tor  as  fare  is  elicited 
by  the  collision  of  stones,  so  truth  is  elicited  by  the  collision  of 
minds.  I  myself  (he  adds)  frequently  meditate  by  myself  long 
and  intently  ;  but  in  vain  ;  unless  I  find  an  antagonist,  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  successful  issue.  By  a  master  we  are  more  excited  than 
by  a  book ;  but  an  antagonist,  whether  by  his  pertinacity  or  his  wis- 
dom, is  to  me  a  double  master."^ 

But,  in  the  second  i)lace,  the  necessity  of  communicating  a  piece 

of  knowledge  to  others,  imposes   upon  us  the 

2.    By  imposing   llie  •,         x"    w    •     •  /•   i,  •  e 

necessity  of  obtiiii.ing  necessity  ot  obtaining  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
a  fuller  consciousness  that  knowledge  for  oursclves.  This  result  is  to 
of  knowledge  for  our-       ^  certain  extent  secured  by  the  very  process  of 

clothing  our  cogitations  in  words.  For  speech 
is  an  analytic  process  ;  and  to  express  our  thoughts  in  language,  it 
is  requisite  to  evolve  them  from  the  implicit  into  the  explicit,  from 
the  confusetl  into  the  distinct,  in  order  to  bestow  on  each  part  of 
the  organic  totality  of  a  thought  its  precise  and  appropriate  sym- 
bol. But  to  tlo  this  is  in  fact  only  to  accomplish  the  first  step 
towards  the  perfecting  of  our  cognitions  or  thoughts. 

But  the  communication  of  thought,  in  its  higher  applications, 
imposes  on  us  far  more  than  this  ;  and  in  so  doing  it  reacts  with  a 
still  more  beneficial  influence  on  our  habits  of  thinking.  Suppose 
that  we  are  not  merely  to  express  our  thoughts  as  they  spontane- 
ously arise ;  suppose  that  we  are  not  merely  extemporaneously  to 
speak,  but  deliberately  to  write,  and  that  what  we  are  to  communi- 

1  Vita  Agesilai,  Opera,  1599,  vol.  i.  p.  598.— Ed.  3  Exercit.,  f.  420.     [For  a  criticism  of  Scal- 

2  Heiaclitus.  Cf.  Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  Osir.,  p.      iger"s  remark  as   regards  Vives,  see  Discus- 
370.    Brandis,  Gesch  der  Philos.,  i.  p.  158.  — Ed.      sinns,  p.  "'-i.  —  Ed.) 
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cate  is  not  a  simple  and  easy,  but  a  complex  and  difficult,  matter. 

In   this  case,  no  man  will  ever  fully  understand 
Influence  of  ConuK)-       jjig  gubjcct  who  has  not  Studied  it  with  the  view 

sitioii  and  Instruction  r.  ...  i  -i       ^i  o 

,.    .  ot  communication,  wlule  the  power  oi  commu- 

in       pertectiug       our  _  _        '  _  ' 

Knowledge.  nicating  a  subject  is  the  only  competent  crite- 

rion   of  his    fully  understanding  it,     "When  a 
uodwin  quoted.  man,"  says  Godwin,  "writes  a  book  of  method- 

ical investigation,  he  does  not  write  because  he 
undei"stands  the  subject,  but  he  understands  the  subject  because  he 
has  written.  He  was  an  uninstructed  tyro,  ex{>osed  to  a  thousand 
fooli.sh  an<l  mi.serable  mistakes,  when  he  began  his  work,  compared 
with  the  degi-ee  of  i)roticiency  to  which  he  has  attained  when  he 
has  finished  it.  He  who  is  now  an  eminent  philosopher,  or  a  sub- 
lime j>oet,  was  formerly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Many  a 
man  has  been  overtaken  by  a  jiremature  death,  and  left  nothing 
behind  hini  but  compositions  worthy  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  perliaps  have  risen  to  the  highest  lite^ 
rary  eminence.  If  we  could  examine  the  school  exercises  of  men 
who  have  afterwards  done  honor  to  mankind,  we  should  often  find 
them  inferior  to  those  of  their  ordinary  competitors.  If  we  could 
dive  into  the  portfolios  of  their  early  youth,  we  should  meet  with 
abundant  matter  for  laughter  at  their  senseless  incongruities,  and 
for  contemptuous  astonishment."' 

"The    one    exclusive    sign"   savs    Aristotle, 

Aristotle  ,,    ,  .        ,  ,  ,  •" 

"that  a  man  is  thoroughly  cognizant  or  any* 
thing,  is  that  he  is  able  to  teach  it;"-  and  Ovid,"*  — 

"  Quodque  parum  novit  nemo  docere  potest." 

In  this  reactive  effect  of  the  communication  of  knowledge  in 
<letermiiiing  the  perfection  of  the  knowledge  communicated,  origi- 
nated the  scholastic  maxim  Doce  ut  discos^  —  a  maxim  which  has 
unfoitun.-itely  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  schemes  of  modern 
education.     In  former  ages,  ieacA  that  you  rnay  learn  always  con- 

.stitutcd  one  at  least  of  the  great  means  of  intel- 
„  °  **  lectual  cultivation.     "To  teach,"  says  Plato,  "is 

.Seneca.  ■>  J 

tlie  way  for  a  man  to  le.arn  most  and  best.  * 
"Homines  duin  docent  dLscunt,"  says  Seneca."     "In  teaching,"  says 


1  Enrfuirrr,  part  i.  Vj-fzy  iv.  pp.  28,  24,  ed.         ^  Tristia,  ii.  348.  —  Ed. 

17»7.  —  Ki>.  4   I'seudo-l'lafo,      Epinomis,     p.     989.    — 

-'  Mttajihys  ,  i.  1  Quotes]  in   Ditcutsions,  p.      Ed. 

^(^A  —  Ed.  i  Epist.,  7.  —  Ed. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria/  "the  instructor  often  learns  more  than  his 

pupils."      "Disce   sed   a  doctis ;    indoctos  ipse 

Clement  of  Aiexan-       doceto,"   is   the   precept   of   Dionysius   Cato;- 

.    ,,  ,  and    the   two   followinsj   were    maxims   of    au- 

Dionysius  Cato.  _  ... 

thority  in    the   discipline  of  the    middle   ages. 

The  iirst  — 

"  Multa  rogare,  rogata  tcnerc,  rctcnta  doccre, 
Haec  tria,  discipalura  faciunt  superare  inagistmm."  ^ 
The  second  — 

"  Dlscere  si  quaeris  doceas;  sic  ipse  doceris; 
Nam  studio  tali  tibi  proficis  atque  sodali."  * 

This  truth  is  also  well  enforced  by  the  great  Vives.     "Doctrina  est 

traditio  corum  quae  quis  novit  ei  qui  non  novit. 
Disciplina  est  illius  traditionis  acceptio ;  nisi 
quod  mens  accipientis  impletur,  dantis  vero  non  exhauritur,  —  imo 
communicntione  augetur  eruditio,  sicut  ignis,  motu  atque  agitatione. 
Excitatur  enim  ingenium,  et  discurrit  per  ea  quae  ad  praesens  nego- 
tium  pertinent:  ita  invcnit  atque  excudit  multn,  et  quae  in  mentem 
non  veniebant  ccssnnti,  docenti,  aut  dissercnti  occurrunt,  calore 
acuente  vigorem  ingenii.  Idcirco,  nihil  est  ad  magnam  eruditio- 
nem  perinde  conducens,  ut  docerc."'     The  celebrated  logician,  Dr. 

Robert  Sanderson,  used  to  say :  "  I  learn  much 
from  my  master,  more  from  my  equals,  and  most 
of  all  from  my  discijjles."® 

But  I  have  occupied  perhaps  too  much  time  on  the  influence  of 
the  communication  of  knowledge  on  those  by 

Influence     of    the  .     .  ^  '' 

comiuuuicatiou  of  whom  it  IS  made  ;  and  shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
Knowledge  on  those  consideration  of  its  influence  on  those  to  whom 
to  whom   it   IS  ad-       j^.  jg  addressed.     And  in  treating  of  communica- 

tion  in  this  respect,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
consider  it  as  One-sided,  and,  in  the  second,  as  Reciprocal  or 
Bilateral. 

The  Unilateral  Communication  of  knowledge,  or  Instruction,  is 
of  two  kinds,  for  it  is  either  Oral  or  Written  ;   but  as  both  these 


1  Stromata.   lib.   i.    p.   275,  edition    Sylb.,  terdam,  1692.    The  lines  are  quoted  as  from 

AiSdcTKwi'  Tis  fxav^dvit  7rA.€?or,  Kol  Keyui'  an  anonymous  author.  —  Ed.] 

(TwuKpoarai  iroAAo«is   toTs  iiraKovovaiv  av-  *  Oiven  without  author's  name  in  the  Car- 

~  ..                                                        .  minum    Proverbiaiiim    Loci    Comvnines,   Loud* 

2  IV  29  —Ed  ^^^'  P"  ^''    ^^^  above,  p.  480,  note  •*.  —  Eo. 

3  [Crcnius,  p  581  ]    [  Gabrielis  Naudcei  Syn-  ^  De  Anhr.a.  p.  89. 

tairma   tie    StiirUn    l.ibPTnli.       Included    in    the  6  [Reason  and  Judgment,  or  Special  Remarks 

Consilia    et    Mithodi   Aureee    studiorum    optime.  <>f  the  Life  of  the  Renowned  Dr.  SandeTSon,p.lO 

instituendonim,  collected  by  Th.  Crenius,  Rot-  London:  1663.] 
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species  of  instruction  propose  the  same  end,  they  arc  both,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
1.    Instruction,-  ^^,^^  .^^^^.^  Written  Instruction  have  each  their 

Oral  and  Written. 

peculiar  advantages. 
In  the  first  ]>lace,  instruction  by  the  living  voice  has  this  advan- 
tage over  that  of  books,  that,  as  more  natural, 

Oral   instruction,  —         .    "".  .  •  tt         •  i 

....  It  IS  more  imi)ressive.     Hearing  rouses  the  at- 

its  aavantnges.  '  » 

(a)  More  natural,  tcntion  and  keeps  it  alive  far  more  effectually 
therefore    more    im-       than  reading.     To  this  we  have  the  testimony 

^'^^""*';  of  the  most  comi)etcnt  obser\  ers.     "  Hearinu," 

Theophrastus.  '  ,  " 

says  Theophrastus,^  "is  of  all  the  senses  the 
most  pathetic,"  that  is,  it  is  the  sense  most  intimately  associated 
with   sentiment   and    passion.     "  JMulto    magis,"  says  the    younger 

Pliny,  "  multo   magis   inva    vox   afficit.      Nam, 

Younger  Plinv  t       ^  •  i  i   • 

licet  acriora  sunt  qua?  legas,  altius  tamen  m 
ammo  sedent  qua3  pronuntiatio,  vultus,  habitus,  gestus  etiam  dicen- 
tisadfigit."2 

"Plus  prodest,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,  '^'-  docentem  andire,  quam 
in  libris  studere  ;  quia  vehementior  fit  impressio 

Valerius  Maximus  .  .,  ,.         .  .  ,  . 

m    mentinus    au(hontiuni,    ex    visu    doctoris    et 

auditu,  quam  ex  studio  et  libro."'' 

And  St.  Jerome  —  "Ilabet  ne.scio  quid  latentis  energiffi  viva  vox; 

et   in   aiires  discipuli  de  doctoris  ore  tnmsfusa, 
St.  Jerome.  /.       •  v  . 

lortius  sonat.    * 

A  second  reason  why  our  Attention  (and  Memory  is  always  in 

the    ratio   of   Attention)    to    things    si)oken    is 

(b)  Les«  permanent,       greater   than   to    things   read,  is    that   what   is 

therefore      more      at-  .   ,  , 

tended  to  Written   wc   regard   as   a  permanent  possession 

to  which  we  can  always  recur  at  pleasure ; 
wlicreas  we  are  conscious  that  the  "  winsyed  words"  are  lost  to  us 
forever,  if  we  do  not  c.itch  them  as  they  fly.  As  Pliny  hath  it: 
"Legendi  semper  est  occasio  ;  audiendi  non  semper."' 

A  third  cause  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  oral  instruction  is  that 
man  is  a  social  animal.  He  is  thus  naturally  disposed  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  soci<-ty,  an<l  in  the  performance  of  the  actions  performed  by 
those  with  whom  he  consorts.     But  reailing  is  a  solitary,  hearing  is 

'  Ot/K  hv  aTjS'Js   5'  ulfxai  at  irpoaaKOvaai  '»  t'le  Flnrts  of  Tliomaf  Hibernicus,  and   in 

ir.-pi  Tr,s   aKovffiiKnS.  a,<TMi<rtm,  ^v  6  @(6-  "'«  Antholngia  of  Langius,  under  the  article 

^              I          t                         -  Dnririnn.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in 

0ro^'">^  iraivriKwrar-nv  tli/ai  itynai  Traawv.  ,             ,              ,.     , 

^  that  autlior  —  Ln.] 
i'lutaicli.  D'  Aii'litionr,  xuh  imt.  —  Kd. 

X  p,f„,t  ,  ji.  3  Ki»  ■*  -E/"'.''  ,  ciii.     Opera,  Autv    1579,  torn,  iii   p 

■5  (ThomuM  IlihernicuH.  p.  330.]    [The  above     337  —  Kd, 
passage  ih  fjuoled  aj<  from  Valeriuii,  lib.  viii.,         5  Epixt.  ii.  3.  —  Ed 
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a  social  act.     In  reading,  we  are  not  determinefl  to  attend  by  any 

fellow-feeling  with   others   attending ;    whereas 
(0  Hearing  a  social       -^^  hearing,  our  attention  is  not  onlv  engaged  by 

act.  *  .  s    !-,  J 

our  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  but  by  oiir  sym- 
pathy with  the  other  attentive  auditors  around  us. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  concur  in  rendering  Oral  Instruction 
more    effectual    tlian    Written.      "  ]M.   Varil!:i8," 

Menage  quoted.  ,,  /         i    x--      -n  i-  »i 

says  Menage  (and  V  arillas  was  one  ot  tljc  most 

learned    of   modern    historians,  —  and    Menage    one    of    the    most 

learned   of  modern  scholars),  "  M.  Varillas  himself   told   me   one 

day,  tliat  of  eveiy  ten  things  he  knew,  he  had  learned  nine 'of  them 

in  conversation.     I  myself  might  say  nearly  the  same  thing."' 

On   the  other  hand,  Reading,  though  only  a  substitute  for  Oral 

Instruction,  has  likewise  adv:mtages  peculiar  to 
Keading,  -  its   ad-         -^g^jf      j,^    ^j^^    ^,.g,.    ^^j.^^g^    ^^   j^    „j^,.g    ^..^gj]^^.    ^^._ 

(a)  More  easily  ac-       ccssible.     In  the  second,  it  is  more  comprehen- 
cessibie  sive  iu  its  Sphere  of  operation.     In  the  third,  it 

(b)  More   compre-       jg  p^^  transitory  with  the  voice,  but  may  again 
^  ,,"  ^        and  asain  be  taken   up  and  considered,  so  that 

(c)  More  permanent.  »  ^  _ 

the  object  of  the  instruction  may  thus  mure 
fully  be  examined  and  brought  to  proof  It  is  thus  manifest,  tliat 
oral  and  written  instruction  severally  supply  and  severally  sujjport 
each  other;  and  that,  where  this  is  competent,  they  ought  always 
to  be  employed  in  conjunction.  Oral  instruction  is,  however,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  education,  of  principal  importance  ;  and  writ- 
ten ou<>ht,  therefore,  at  first  onlv  to  be  brought  in  as  a  subsidiary. 
A  neglect  of  the  oral  instruction,  and  an  exclusive  employment  of 
tlie  written,  —  the  way  in  which  those  who  are  self-taught  (the 
autodidacti)  obtain  their  education,  —  for  the  most  part  betrays  its 
one-sided  influence  by  a  contracted  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
with  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  commimicating  knowledge  to 
others. 

Oral  instruction  necessarily  supposes  a  speaker  and  a  hearer ;  and 
written  instruction  a  writer  and  a  reader.  In  these,  the  capacity 
of  the  speaker  and  of  the  writer  must  equally  fulfil  certain  common 
requisites.  In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  fully  masters  of  the 
subject  with  which  their  instruction  is  conversant ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, they  should  be  able  and  willing  to  communicate  to  others  the 
knowledge  which  they  themselves  possess.  But  in  reference  to 
these  several  species  of  instruction,  there  are  various  special  rules 
that  ouglit  to  be  attended  to  by  tliose  who  would  reap  the  advan- 
tages they  severally  aflbrd.     I  shall  commence  with  Written  In- 

1  MeTiagiana,  torn.  iv.  p.  Ill,  ed.  1715. —  Ed. 
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struction,  and  comprise  the  rules  by  which  it  ouglit  to  be  regulated, 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

^  CXIII.    In  regard  to  Written  Instruction,  and  its  profit- 
able euipk)ynient  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
in^strucS'  ZTTs       iniiJi-ovonuMil,  there  are  certain  lules  which 

employment       as       a  OUght    to    be    obsiM'Vl'd,   nud    W  llich    tOgCthci' 

means  of  intellectual  „4.-,.     4.       ^I         13  l\r»i       i       r  T>        ^• 

constitute  the  1  roper  JMetliod  of  Keadiim-. 

improvement.  •  ~ 

These  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  as 
they  regard,  1°,  The  Quantity,  2°,  The  Quality,  of  wh.at  is  to 
be  read,  or,  ^°,  The  Motle  of  reading  what  is  to  be  read. 

I.  As  concerns  the  Quantity  of  what  is  to  be  read,  there 
is  a  single  rule,  —  Read  much,  but  not  many  works  (tnultum 
non  inulta). 

II.  As  concerns  the  Quality  of  what  is  to  be  read,  —  there 
may  be  given  five  rules.  1°,  Select  the  works  of  principal 
importance,  estimated  by  relation  to  the  several  sciences  them- 
selves, or  to  your  [particular  aim  in  reading,  or  to  your  individ- 
ual disposition  and  wants.  2°,  Head  not  the  more  detailed 
works  upon  a  science,  until  you  have  obtaiiie<l  a  rudiment;uy 
knowledge  of  it  in  general.  3°,  Make  yourselves  familiar  with 
a  science  in  its  actual  or  present  state,  before  you  proceed  to 
study  it  in  its  chronological  development.  4°,  To  avoid  errone- 
ous and  exclusive  views,  read  and  coiiipai-e  together  the  more 
important  works  of  eveiy  sect  and  paity.  5°,  To  avoid  a  one- 
sided development  of  mind,  combine  with  the  study  of  woiks 
Mhich  cultivate  the  Understanding,  the  study  of  works  which 
cultivate  tlie  Taste. 

III.  As  concerns  the  Alode  oi'  Manner  of  reading  itself, 
there  are  foui"  princi))al  rules.  1°,  Read  that  you  may  accu- 
rately remember,  but  still  more,  that  you  may  fully  understand. 
2°,  Strive  to  compass  the  genei-al  tenor  of  a  work,  before  you 
attempt  to  judge  of  it  in  detail.  o°,  Accommodate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  reading  to  the  imi)oitance  of  the  work.  Some 
books  are,  therelbre,  to  be  only  dipi)ed  into  ;  others  are 
to  be  lain  over  rapidly;  and  others  to  be  studied  long  and 
sedulously.  4^,  liegulate  on  the  same  princijde  the  extracts 
whicli  you  uiuke  irom  the  works  you  read.' 

I.    In   reference   to   the  head  of  Quantity,  the  single  rule  is  — 


I  Cf.  Kmjr.  I^'isik,  f  IW.  —  Ed.    [Kiccliabtr.      r/er  Hodes;Hik,  §  5S  p.  196;  1832.    Magirus  v. 
Logik,  p.  1>*8,  eti.  1818.     Sclieitllcr,    Orundrifs      Lectio.] 
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Read   mucb,  but  not  mnny  works.     Though   this  golden   I'ule   lir.s 

risen  in  importance,  since  the  worhl,  by  the  art 
Explication.  ^^.      .j.^^i^      ij.^^   l,^.^,,j  overwiieiiued   bv  tlie  i.iul- 

I..  Quautity   to    be  '  '  .  -n      ■  n  '       •        i    i 

j.gg^  titude  ot"  bookfi,  it  u  as  still  fully  recognized   l)y 

Rule.  the    great    thinkers    of    antiquity.      It    is    I'veu 

Solomon.  hinted    by    Solomon,    wlien    he    comi»lains    that 

Quintiiian.  "  ot"  making  many  books  there  is  no  eiul."  '     By 

Younger  riiny.  Quiutilian,  by  the  younger  Pliny,  and  by  Seneca, 

®*"^*"''  the  maxim,  "multum  legenduin  esse,  uoii  multa," 

Luther  quoted.  ^^  ^=''''    •'"^^'^  '^^  ^^'^  S'^^''^   ''"}«  of  stu<ly.=^      "All," 

says  Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,"  "  who  would 
study  with  advantage  in  any  art  whatsoever,  ouglit  to  betake  theui. 
selves  to  the  reading  of  some  sure  and  certain  books  otteiitimes  over; 
for  to  read  many  books  produceth  contusion,  rather  than  learning, 
like  as  those  who  dwell  everywhere,  are  not  anywhere  at  home." 
He  alludes  heie  to  the  saying  of  Seneca,  "  Nusquam  est  qui  ubique 
est."*  "And  like  as  in  society,  wc  use  not  daily  the  community  of 
all  our  nc(iuaintances,  but  of  some  tew  selected  friends,  even  so 
likewise  ought  we  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  best  books,  and  to 
make  the  same  familiar  unto  us,  that  i-s  to  have  them,  as  we  use  to 

say,  at  our  fingers'  ends."  ''J'he  great  logician. 
Bishop  Sanderson,  to  whom  I  formerly  referred, 
as  his  friend  and  biographer  Isaac  Walton  informs  us,  said  "  that  he 
declined  reading  many  books ;  but  what  he  did  read  were  well 
chosen,  and  read  so  often  that  he  became  very  familiar  with  them. 
They  were  principally  three,  —  Aristotle's  lihetoric,  Aquinas's  Se- 
cunda  Secundce,  and  Cicero,  particularly  his  Offices."^     The  gieat 

Lord   Burleigh,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer, 

Lord  Biii'(ii;li.  .     ,    ^^.        '       t-i      /^ /y.    . .  •    i       a     •  11      t>7 

carried  Cicero  JJe  Ojficixs,  with  Aristotle  s  Ixhet- 
07'ic,  always    in    his    bosom;    these    being    complete    pieces,  "that 

would  make  both  a  scholar  and  an  iionest  man." 

Herder. 

"Our  age,"  says  Herder,  "is  the  reading  age;" 
and  he  adds,  "it  wouhl  have  been  better,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
world  and  for  science,  if,  instead  of  the  multitude  of  books  which 
now  overlay  us,  we  possessed  only  a  few  works  good  and  sterling, 
and  which  as  few,  wouhl,  therefore,  be  more  diligently  and  ])ro- 
foundly  studied."''     I  might  quote  to  you  many  other  testimonies 

1  Erdrs.  xii.  12.  —  Ed.  4  Epiat.,  ii.  —  Ed. 

2  Quintiiian,  x.  1,  59,  Pliny,  Ep.,  vii.  9.  S  See  Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton, 
Seneca,  De  TraiKjuitl.  Anit/ii,  c.  9.  Epist.,  2,  Hnokrr,  Hirbfrt,  am/  Stinderson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  287, 
46.  —  Ed.  ed.  Zouch,  York,  1817.  —  Ed. 

8  Ko.     DCCCXLIV.        Of    Liariifd     Men.  —  tJ  Britfe  nbir  ilaa    Sttn/.  iltr    Tluol    B.   xlix., 

Ed.  Werke,  xiv.  267,  ed.  1829.  —  Ed. 
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to   tlie   same  effect ;  but  testimonies  are   useless  in  support  of  so 
manifest  a  truth. 

For  what  purpose,  —  witli  what  intent,  do  we  read?     We  read 
not  for  tlie  sake  of  reading,  but  Me   read   to' the 
end    tliat  we   may  think.     Heading  is   \aluable 
only  as  it  may  supjily  to  us  the   materials  whicli    the   mind   itself 
elaborates.     As  it  is  not  the  largest  quantity  of  any  kind  of  food, 
taken   into  the  stomach,  that  conduces  to  health,  but  such  a  quan- 
tity of  such  a  kind  as  can  be  best  digested  ;  so  it  is  not  the  greatest 
complement  of  any  kind  of  information  that  improves  the  mind, 
but  such  a  cpiantit}  of  such   a  kind   as  dt-tc! mines  the  intellect  to 
most   vigorous    energy.      The    only    jjrofitable    reading   is    that    in 
which   we   are   compelfed   to  think,  and   tiiiiik  intensely  ;    whereas 
that  reading  which  serves  only  to  dissipate  and  divert  our  thought, 
is  eitlier  i)Ositively  hurtful,  or  useful  only  as  :  n  occasional  relaxa- 
tion from  severe  exertion.     But  the  amount  of  vigorous  thinking 
is  xisually  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  multifarious  reading.     Multifarious 
reading  is  agreeable  ;  but,  as  a  habit,  it  is,  in  its  way,  as  destructive 
to  the  mental  as  dram-drinking  is  to  the  bodily  health. 
II.  In  retcrence  to  the  quality  of  what  is  to  be  read,  the  First  of  the 
five  rules  is  —  'Select  the  works  of  principal  im- 
II.  (quality  of  what       portauce,  in  accommodation  either  to  the  several 

is  to  be  read.  '    .  ... 

„  ,  sciences  themselves,  to  your  particular  aim  in 

Firet  Rule  .  .       :    .  . 

reading,  or  to  your  individual  disposition  and 
wants.'  This  rule  is  too  manifestly  true  to  require  any  illustration  of 
its  truth.  Xo  one  will  deny  that  for  the  accomi)lishment  of  an  end 
y(m  ought  to  employ  the  means  best  calculated  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. This  is  all  that  the  rule  inculcates.  But  while  there  is  no 
diHiculty  about  the  expediency  of  obeying  the  rule,  there  is  often 
considerable  difficulty  in  obeying  it.  To  know  what  books  ought 
to  be  read  in  order  to  learn  a  science,  is  in  fact  frequently  obtained 
alter  the  science  has  V>een  already  learned.  On  this  point  no  gen- 
eral advice  can  be  given.  We  have,  on  all  of  the  sciences,  w'orks 
wliich  profess  to  supply  the  advice  which  the  student  here  requires. 
But  in  general,  I  must  say,  they  are  of  small  assistance  in  pointing 
out  what  books  we  should  select,  however  useful  they  may  be  in 
allowing  us  wiiat  books  exist  upon  a  science.  In  this  respect,  the 
British  student  also  labors  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  libra- 
ries in  this  country  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  wretchedly  imperfect ; 
and  there  are  few  departments  of  science  in  which  tiiey  are  not  des- 
titute even  of  the  works  of  jtiimary  necessity,  —  works  which,  from 
their  high  f)rice,  but  more  frequently  from  the  difticulty  of  procur- 
ing  them,  are  beyourl  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers. 
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Under  the  head  of  Qnalily  tlie  Second  Rule  is  —  'Rend  not  the 
more  detailed  works  upon  a  science,  nntil  you 

Second  Rule.  ,  i.-i  ^•  ^  i  ii  ^  'a.  • 

have  obtained  a  rudiruentarv  knowleai^e  oi  it  in 
general.'  The  expediency  of  tliis  rule  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It 
is  altogether  nni)Ossible  to  read  with  advantage  an  extensive  work 
on  any  branch  of  knowledge,  if  we  are  not  previously  aware  ot  its 
general  bearing,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  its  several  ])arts 
stand  to  each  other.  In  this  case,  the  mind  is  overpowered  and 
oppressed  by  the  mass  of  details  presented  to  it,  —  dct.iils,  the  sig- 
nificance and  subordination  of  Avliich  it  is  as  yet  unable  to  recog- 
nize. A  consjiectus,  —  a  survey  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  ought, 
therefore,  to  precede  the  study  of  it  in  its  parts;  we  should  be 
aware  of  its  distribution,  before  we  attend  to  what  is  distributed, — 
we  sliould  possess  the  emjtty  frame-work,  before  we  collect  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  to  be  filled.  Hence  the  utility  of  an  ency- 
clopjcdical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  general,  i)reliminary  to  a 
study  of  the  sevend  sciences  in  particular;  that  is,  a  summary 
knowledge  of  their  objects,  their  extent,  their  connection  with  each 
other.  By  this  menus  the  student  is  enabled  to  steer  his  way  on 
the  wide  ocean  of  science.  By  this  means  he  always  knows  where- 
abouts he  is,  and  becomes  aware  of  the  point  towards  which  his 
aullior  is  lendinrj  him. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  such  authors  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Kant,  etc.,  it  is,  therefore, 
proper  that  we  first  obtain  a  ])reparatory  acquaintance  with  the 
scope,  both  of  their  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the  paiticular 
work  on  which  we  aie  about  to  enter.  In  the  case  of  writers  of 
such  ability  tliis  is  not  difficult  to  do,  as  there  are  abundance  of 
subsidinry  works,  affording  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  in  (juest.  But  in  the  case  of  treatises  where  similar  assistance 
is  liot  at  hand,  we  may  often,  in  some  degree,  prepare  ourselves  for 
a  regular  i)erusal,  by  examining  the  table  of  contents,  and  taking  a 
cursory  inspection  of  its  sever.'d  departments.  In  this  respect,  and 
also  in  others,  the  following  advice  of  Gibbon  to  young  students  is 

highly  deserving  of  attention.     "After  a  rai)id 

Gibbon  quoted.  ,'  ,f  ^  ^    j.     r  ^\  •    •       i    f  i  \ 

glance  (I  translate  trom  the  original  b  rench)  — 
after  a  rai)id  gl:ince  on  the  subject  and  distribution  of  a  new  book, 
I  suspend  the  reading  of  it,  which  I  only  resume  after  having  my- 
self examined  the  subject  in  nil  its  relations,  —  after  having  called 
up  in  my  solitary  walks  all  that  I  hnve  rend,  thought,  or  lenrned  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  whole  book,  oi"  of  some  cliapter  in  par- 
ticular. I  thus  place  myself  in  a  condition  to  estimate  what  the 
author  may  add  to  my  general  stock  of  knowledge  ;  and  I  am  thus 

62 
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sometimes  fiivorably  flisposed  by  the  accordance,  sometimes  armed 
by  tlio  oj)]>osition,  of  our  views."  ^ 

The  Third   Rule   under  the  head  of  Quality  is  —  'Make  your- 
selves  familiar    with    a    science    in    its    present 

Third  Kule.  .  ,        .       .        . 

state,  betore  you  proceed  to  study  it  in  Us 
chronological  development.'  The  propriety  of  this  procedure  is 
likewise  manifest.  Unless  we  be  acquainted  with  a  science  in  its 
more  advanced  state,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  more  or  less  important,  and,  consequently,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  is  or  is  not  worthy  of  attention  in  the  doctrines  of  its 
earlier  cultivators.  We  shall  thus  also  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
infinitude  of  details  successively  presented  to  us;  all  will  be  confu- 
sion and  darkness,  where  all  ought  to  be  order  and  light.  It  is 
thus  improper  to  study  philosophy  historically,  or  in  its  past  prog- 
ress, before  we  have  studied  it  statistically,  or  in  its  actual  results. 
The  Fourth  Kule  under  the  same  head  is — 'To  avoid  erroneous 
and  exclusive  views,  read  and  compare  tofjether 

Fourth  Rule.  ,  .  ^  r  ,       r 

the  more  important  works  ot  every  party,  in 
proj)ortion  as  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  a  science,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  weigh 
with  care  and  impartiality  the  reasons  on  which  these  different 
opinions  rest.  Such  a  science,  in  particular,  is  philosophy,  and  such 
sciences,  in  general,  are  tho.se  which  proceed  out  of  philosophy.  In 
the  philosophical  sciences,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  especially  on 
our  guard  against  that  partiality  which  considers  oidy  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  paiticular  oi)inions.  It  is  true  that  in  the  writ- 
ings of  one  party  we  find  adduced  the  reasons  of  the  o])posite 
party  ;  but  fi'equently  so  distorted,  so  mutilated,  so  enervated,  that 
their  refutation  occasions  little  effort.  We  mu.st,  therefore,  study 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  if  we  would  avoid  those  one-sided 
and  contracted  views  which  are  the  result  of  party-spirit.  The 
jirecept  of  the  A|»ostle,  "Test  all  things,  hold  fast  by  that  which  is 
good,"  is  a  precept  which  is  a|>i)licable  equally  in  philosophy  as  in 
theology,  but  a  precept  that  has  not  been  more  frequently  neglected 
in  the  one  study  than  in  the  other. 

The  Filth  Kule  under  the  head  of  Quality  is  —  'To  avoid  a  one- 
sided development  of  mind,  combine  with  the 
study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Understand- 
ing, the  study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Taste.'     The  propriety 


1  The  finbfitaiico  of  flu-   above  paiwage   is     French  original  is  quoted  by  Scheidler,lforfe- 
given  in  Eiii;liKli,  in  (iibbon's  M'moirfofmy     g^<it,  |  66,  p.  204.  —  Ed. 
U/f  anil  Wniinii*.  \>\t.  54,  •>»;   fd.  1837.     The 
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of  this  rule  requires  no  elucidation  ;  I,  thei-cfore,  pass  on  to  the 

third  head  —  viz.,  the  Manner  of  reading  itself; 

III.  Manner  of  ^^^^^^^^.  ^.j^j^j^  ^,,^  j,^-,.^^.  j>^]^  is  _' Read  that 
Keadiug.  ,  ,  ,  ... 

vou   niav  accurately   remember,  but  still  more 

First  Rule  •'  •'  ^  ^^  ^  i  > 

that  you  may  luUy  understand. 

This  also  requires  no  con)ment.  Reading  should  not  be  a  Icani- 
ing  by  rote,  but  an  act  of  reflective  thinking.  Memory  is  only  a 
subsidiary  faculty,  —  is  valuable  merely  as  sui)i)lying  the  materials 
on  whicli  the  understanding  is  to  operate.  We  read,  therefore, 
princii>ally,  not  to  remember  facts,  but  to  understand  relations.  To 
commit,  therefore,  to  memory  what  we  read,  before  we  elaborate  it 
into  an  intellectual  possession,  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimental ; 
for  the  habit  of  laying  up  in  memory  what  has  not  been  digested 
by  the  understanding,  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  mental 
weakness. 

The  Second  Rule  under  this  head  is  —  'Strive  to  compass  the 
general  tenor  of  a  work,  before  you  attempt  to 

Second  Rule.  .     ,  n    -^    •        i    ..    -i  >      tv^    *i  •  i 

ju<lge  of  it  in  detail.  JSothmg  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  attempt  to  judge  a  ])art  before  comprehending  the 
whole ;  but  unfortunately  nothing  is  more  common,  especially 
among  professional  critics,  —  reviewers.  This  proceeding  is,  how- 
ever, as  frequently  the  ef?ect  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  as  of 
unintentional  error. 

The  Third  Rule  under  this  head  is  — '  Accommodate  the  inten- 
sity of  the   reading  to  the  importance  of  the 
work.     Some   books  are,  therefore,  to   be  only 
dipped  into ;  others  are  to  be  run  over  rapidly  ;  and  others  to  be 
studied  long  and  sedulously.'     All  books  are  not  to  be  read  with 
the   same   attention  ;  and,  accordingly,  an  ancient  distinction  was 
taken  of  reading  into  lectio  cursoria  and  lectio  stataria.     The  for- 
mer of  these  we  have  adopted  into  English,  cur- 
sorv  reading  Ijemg  a  lamiliar  and  correct  trans- 

Lectio  stataria.  /  o  o 

laiion  of  lectio  cursoria.  But  lectio  stataria 
cannot  be  so  well  rendered  by  the  expression  of  stationary  read- 
ing,    "  Read  not,"  says  Bacon,  in  his  Fiftieth  Essay  —  "  read  not  to 

contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take 

Bacon  quoted.  ,,  ,  r-      n         n  i     t  i 

tor  grante<.l,  nor  to  nnd  talk  and  discourse,  but 
ro  weigh  an<l  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  are  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  ;  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not 
curiously  ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  impor- 
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t.Tiit  nrguinoTits,  niul  tlic  meaner  sort  of  books  ;  else  distilled  books 
are,  like  ooniiiuin  distilled  waters,  fleshy  things."  "One  kind  of 
books,"  says  the  gre.-it  historian,  Johann  von  Miiller,'  '^  I  read  with 

great  rapidity,  for  in  these  there  is  much  dro.ss 

.loiinnn  von  Millier  ^  ,  .  ,  ,     i-      ,  ,  .  ,         ,.  , 

to  throw  aside,  and  little  gold  to  be  found; 
some,  howi'\  I'r,  there  are  all  gold  and  diamonds,  and  he  who,  for 
c.\am|»le,  in  Tacitus  can  I'cad  more  than  twenty  pages  in  four  hours, 
certainly  does  not  understand  him." 

Rapidity  in  i-eading  depend.^,  liowever,  greatly  on  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  discussion.  At  first,  upon  a  science  we 
can  only  read  with  profit  few  book.s,  and  laboriously.  By  degrees, 
however,  our  knowledge  of  the  matters  treated  e.xpands,  the  reason- 
ings appear  more  manifest,  —  we  advance  more  easily,  until  at 
length  we  are  able,  without  overlooking  anything  of  im|)ortance, 
to  read  with  a  velocity  which  appears  almost  incredible  for  those 
who  are  only  commencing  the  study. 

The  Fourth  Kide  under  this  head  is  —  'Regulate  on  the  same 
principle  the  extracts  which  you  make  from  the 

Fourth  Rule.  ,  ,  , 

works  you  read. 
So   much    for   the   Unilateral   Commnnication   of  thought,  as  a 
mean  of  knowledge.     We  now  proceed  to  the  ]\[utua!  Communica- 
tion of  thouglit,  —  Conference. 

This  is  either  mere  Conversation,  —  mere  Dia- 

Coiifereuce, —  of'two         i  x.^      _     i     i\'  .  i       ^  j. 

'  loirne,  or   i^ormal    Disi.ute,   and    at   present   we 

kinds.  .  . 

consider  both  of  these  exclusively  only  as  a 
means  of  knowledge,  —  only  as  a  means  for  the  communication  of 
truth. 

The  employment  of  Dialogue  as  such  a  mean,  requires  great  skill 

and  dexterity  ;  for  j)i-esence  of  mind,  confidence, 

1.  DiaJogue.  i        i'    i  •!•,  i:-        .  i  •  i 

tact,  and  pliability  are  necessary  for  this,  and 
these  are  only  obtained  by  exercise,  independently  of  natural  talent. 
This  was  the  method  which  Socrates  almost  exclusively  emjdoyed 
in  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  and  he  called  it  his  art  of 
intellectual  midv:i/'enj,  because  in  its  ap])lication  truth  is  not  given 
over  V>y  the  master  to  the  disciple,  but  the  master,  by  skilful  ques- 
tioning, only  hel])S  the  disciple  to  deliver  himself  of  the  truth  explic- 
itly, which  his  mind  had  before  held  ini])licitly.  This  method  is  r>ot, 
however,  ap]ilicable  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  V>ut  only  to  those 
which  the  human  intellect  is  able  to  evolve  out  of  itself,  that  is, 
only  to  the  cognitions  of  Pure  Reason.  Disputation  is  of  two  prin- 
cipal kinds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  oral  or  written  ;  and  in  both  cases,  the 
controversy  may  be  conducted  either  by  the  rules  of  strict  logical 

1  Wxrke,  iv.  177      Cf.  xvji.  258.     Quoted  by  Scheidlcr,  Uodegetik,  §  66,  p.  204.  — Ed 
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disputation,  or  left  to  the  freedom  of  debatti.     VVitliout  entering  on 

details,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  regard  to 
2.    Disputation,-       Logical    Disputation,   that    it    is    here    essential 

Oral  and  Written.  ...1^.11  •    x    •  *•  *i        \.    j  ^ 

.     ,     .    ,    ,.  that  the  i)Oint  m  question,  —  thii  status  contro- 

Academical    dispu-  '  _  ^ 

tatiou.  versice,  —  the  thesis,  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 

accurately  delerniined,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
logomachy,  or  mere  verbal  wrangling.  This  being  done,  that  dis- 
putant who  denies  the  thesis,  and  who  is  cdled  the  ojyj^onent,  may 
either  call  upon  the  disputant  who  affirms  the  thesis,  and  who  is 
called  the  defendant,  to  allege  an.  argument  in  its  sup|)ort,  or  he 
may  at  once  himself  produce  his  counter-argument.  To  avoid, 
however,  all  misunderstanding,  the  opponent  should  also  advance 
an  antithesis,  that  is,  a  proposition  conflictive  with  the  thesis,  and 
when  this  has  been  denied  by  the  defendant  the  process  of  argu- 
mentation commences.  This  proceeds  in  regular  syllogisms,  and  is 
governed  by  definite  rules,  which  are  all  so  calculated  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  allowed  to  wander  from  the  point  at  issue,  and  each 
disputant  is  compelled,  in  reference  to  every  syllogism  of  his  adver- 
sary, either  to  admit,  or  to  deny,  or  to  distinguish.^  These  rules 
you  will  find  in  most  of  the  older  systems  of  Logic  ;  in  particular 
I  may  refer  you  to  them  as  detailed  in  Heerebord's  Praxis  Logica., 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Synopsis  of  Burgersdi- 
cius.  The  practice  of  disputation  was  long  and  justly  ragnrded  as 
the  most  important  of  academical  exercises;  though  liable  to  abuse, 
the  good  which  it  certainly  ensures  greatly  surpasses  the  evil  which 
it  may  accidentally  occasion. 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  §  186.    Anm.  2.    Scheidler,  Hodegetik,  i  45,  p.  138.  —  E» 
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THE  CHARACTER  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  LOGIC— A 

FRAGMENT. 

(See  page  3.) 

In  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  academical  instruction,  there  are 
usually  two  primary  (juestions  which  obtrude  themselves  ;  and  with  the  answer 
to  these  questions  I  propose  to  occupy  the  present  Lecture. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is, —  What  is  the  character  and  comprehension 
of  the  subject  to  be  taught?  The  second,  —  What  is  the  mode  of  teaching 
it?  In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  the  question,  —  What  is  to  be  taught, — 
in  the  present  instance  is  assuredly  not  superfluous.  The  subject  of  our  cotirse 
is  indeed  professedly  Logic ;  but  as  under  that  rubric  it  has  been  too  often  the 
practice,  in  our  Scottish  L^niversitics,  to  comprehend  almost  everything  except 
the  science  which  that  name  properly  denotes,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  inti- 
mation of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Logic  does  not  of  itself  definitely  mark  out 
what  the  professor  is  to  teach,  and  what  the  student  may  rely  on  learning. 

I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  what  Logic  is,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other  sciences;  for  Logic  —  Logic 
properly  so  called  —  is  the  all-important  science  in  which  it  is  at  once  my  duty 
and  my  desire  fully  and  faithfully  to  instruct  you. 

The  very  general  —  I  may  call  it  the  very  vague  —  conception  which  I  can 
at  present  attempt  to  shadow  out  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  Logic,  is  of  course 
not  intended  to  anticipate  wha't  is  hereafter  to  be  articulately  stated  in  regard 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  science. 

All  science,  all  knowledge,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches ;  for  it  is 
either,  1°,  Conversant  about  Objects  Known,  or,  2°,  Conversant  about  the 
Manner  of  knowing  them,  in*other  words,  about  the  laws  or  conditions  under 
which  such  objects  are  cognizable.  The  former  of  these  is  Dii'cct  Science,  or 
Science  simply;  the  latter.  Reflex  Science,  —  the  Science  of  Science,  or  the 
Method  of  Science. 

Now  of  these  categories  or  great  branches  of  knowledge,  Simple  Science,  or 
Science  directly  conversant  about  Objects,  is  again  divided  into  two  branches; 
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for  it  is  either  conversant  about  the  plisenomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  re- 
voak'il  to  us  in  <onsriousnfss,  or  about  the  jihajnomena  of  the  external  world, 
as  made  known  to  us  by  sense.  The  Ibnner  of  tliese  constitutes  tiie  Science 
of  Mind,  the  latter  the  Science  of  Matter;  and  each  is  again  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  those  numerous  branches,  which  together  make  up  nearly  the 
whole  cycle  of  human  knowledge. 

The  other  category  —  the  Science  of  Science,  or  tiie  Methodology  of  Sci- 
ence—  falls  likewise  into  two  branches,  according  as  the  conditions  which  it 
considers  are  the  laws  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  mind,  or  subject 
of  science,  knowing,  or  the  laws  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence, or  obje(  t  of  science,  being  known  :  Science,  I  repeat,  considered  as 
ivtlected  upon  its  own  conditions,  is  twofold,  for  it  either  considers  the  laws 
under  which  the  human  mind  can  know,  or  the  laws  under  which  what  is  pro- 
nosed  by  the  luunan  mind  to  know,  can  be  known.  Of  these  two  sciences  of 
science,  the  former  —  that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which 
lie  in  the  nature  of  thought  itself — is  Logic,  properly  so  called;  the  latter, — 
that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which  lie  in  the  nature,  not 
of  tliought  itself,  but  of  that  which  we  think  about,  —  this  has  as  yet  obtained 
no  recognized  a[)peIlation,  no  name  by  which  it  is  universally  and  familiarly 
known.  Various  denominations  have  indeed  been  given  to  it  in  its  .seveial 
parts,  or  in  its  special  relations ;  thus  it  has  bei  n  called  Hcurctic,  in  so  far  as  it 
e.xpounds  the  rules  of  Invention  or  Discovery,  Architectonic,  in  so  far  as  it  treats 
of  the  method  of  building  up  our  observations  into  system  ;  but  hitherto  it  has 
obtained,  as  a  whole,  no  adequate  and  distinctive  title.  The  consetiuence,  or 
perhaps  the  cause,  of  this  want  of  a  peculiar  name  to  mark  out  the  second 
science  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  the  first,  is  th  tt  the  two  have  fre- 
quently been  mixed  up  together,  and  that  the  name  of  Logic  has  been  stretched 
so  as  to  comprehenil  the  confused  assemblage  of  their  doctrines.  Of  these  two 
sciences  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  one  owes  its  systematic  develop- 
ment principally  to  Aristotle,  the  other  to  Bacon  ;  though  neither  of  these 
philo-ophers  lias  precisely  marked  or  rigidly  observed  the  limits  which  separate 
them  from  each  oiher;  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  latter  gave  to  his 
great  Treatise  the  name  of  Organum,  —  the  name  which  has  in  later  times 
been  apj)Iierl  to  designate  the  couiplenient  of  the  Logical  Treatises  of  the  for- 
mer,  —  from  this  circumstance,  I  say,  it  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  aim 
of  Ha'on  was  to  build  up  a  Logic  of  his  own  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Aristotelic. 
Nothing,  however,  can  V)e  more  erroneous,  either  as  to  Bacon's  views,  or  as  to 
tlie  relation  in  which  the  two  .sciences  mutually  stand.  These  are  not  only  not 
inconsistent,  tliey  are  in  fact,  as  correlative,  each  necessary  to,  each  dependent 
<jn,  the  other;  and  although  they  constitute  two  several  doctrines,  which  must 
be  treated  in  the  first  instance  each  by  and  for  itself,  they  are,  however,  in  the 
la.st  resort  oidy  two  phases,  —  two  members,  of  f>ne  great  doctrine  of  method, 
which  consi'ierx,  iti  the  counter  relations  of  thought  to  the  object,  and  of  the 
object  to  thought,  the  universal  comlitions  by  which  the  possibility  of  human 
knowledge  i.s  regulated  and  defined. 

But  allowing  the  term  Logic  to  be  extended  so  as  to  denote  the  genus  of 
which  these  opposite  doctrines  of  Method]  are  the  species,  it  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  add  a  difference  by  which  these  special  Logics  may  be  dlstin- 
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guished  from  each  other,  and  from  tlic  generic  science  of  'wlii(  h  tl)C}-  are  the 
constituents.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which  our 
scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  He  in  the  forms  of 
thought,  or  in  the  conditions  of  the  mind  itself,  wliicii  is  the  sul)j(!('t  in  which 
knowledge  inheres.  —  this  science  may  be  called  Formal,  or  Subjective,  or  Ab- 
stract, or  Pure  Lofjic.  The  science,  again,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which 
our  scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  in  the 
contents,  materials,  or  objects,  about  which  knowledge  is  conversant,  —  this 
science  may  be  called  Ma.erial,  ov  ObjecAce,  or  Concrete,  or  Applied  Logic. 

Now  it  is  Logic,  taken  in  its  most  une.xclusive  acceptation,  .which  will  con- 
stitute the  object  of  our  consideration  in  tlie  tbllowing  course.  Of  the  two 
branches  into  which  it  falls,  Foi'mal  Logic,  or  Logic  Proper,  demands  the 
principal  share  of  our  attention,  and  this  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  considered  in  reference  to  the  (juantity  of  their  contents.  Formal  Logic 
is  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  complex  science  than  Material.  For,  to  speak 
first  of  the  latter :  —  if  we  abstract  from  the  specialities  of  particular  objects 
and  sciences,  and  consider  only  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  our  procedure 
in  reference  to  the  object-matter  of  the  sciences  in  general,  —  and  this  is  all 
that  a  universal  logic  can  propose,  —  these  rules  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
applications  simple  and  evident.  A  ]\Iatcrial  or  Objective  Logic,  except  in 
special  subordination  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  sciences,  is,  therefore, 
of  very  narrow  limits,  and  all  that  it  can  tell  us  is  soon  told.  Of  the  former, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true.  For  tiiouuh  the  highest  laws  of  thought 
be  few  in  number,  and  tiioiigh  Logic  proper  be  only  an  articulate  exposition  of 
the  universal  necessity  of  these,  still  the  steps  through  which  this  exposition 
must  be  accomplislicd  are  both  many  and  multiform. 

In  the  second  jjlace,  the  doctrines  of  JVIaterinl  Logic  are  not  only  far  fewer 
and  simpler  than  those  of  Formal  Logic,  they  are  also  less  independent ;  for 
the  principles  of  tlie  latter  once  established,  those  of  the  other  are  either  im- 
plicitly confirmed,  or  tlie  foiinda'ion  laid  on  which  they  can  be  easily  rested. 

In  the  third  phu  (!,  the  study  of  Formal  Logic  is  a  more  improving  exercise; 
for,  as  exclusively  conversant  with  the  laws  of  thought,  it  necessitates  a  turn- 
ing back  of  the  intellect  upon  itself,  which  is  a  less  easy,  and,  therefore,  a  more 
invigorating,  energy,  than  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  objects  directly  pre- 
sented to  our  observation. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  doctrines  of  Formal  Logic  are  possessed  of  an  in- 
trinsic and  necessary  evidence  ;  they  shine  out  by  their  native  light,  and  do  not 
require  any  proof  or  corroboration  beyond  that  which  consciousness  itself  sup- 
plies. They  do  not,  therefore,  require,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  any  ap- 
paratus of  a<'(|uirc(l  knowli'dge.  Formal  Logic  is,  therefore,  better  fitted  than 
Material  for  the  purposes  of  academical  instruction  ;  for  the  latter,  jjrimarily 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the  external  world,  is  in  itself  a  less  invig- 
orating exercise,  as  determining  the  mind  to  a  feebler  and  more  ordinary 
exertion,  and.  at  the  same  time,  cannot  adequately  be  understood  without  the 
previous  possession  of  such  a  complement  of  information  as  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  count  upon  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  only  commencing  their 
philosophical  studies. 

63 
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11. 

GENUS   OF   LOGIC. 

(See  page  7.) 

I. — SCIEVCE. 

A.  Affirmative.  —  Stoici  (v.  Alexander  Aplirod.  In  Topica,  Proocm.  •,  tJiog- 
enes  Laertius,  Vila  Zenonis,  L.  vii.,  §  42).  "  Plato  et  Platonici  et  AcademicI 
omnes"  (v.Cauierarius,  Selectee  Disput.  Philos.     Pars,  i.,  qu.  3,  p.  30). 

(a)    SPECULATIVE   SClEyCE. 

Toletus,  In  Un.  Arist.  Log.,  De  Dial,  in  Communi,  Qu.  ii.,  iv.  Suarez.  Disp. 
Metaph.,  Disp.  i.  §  iv.  2G  ;  Disp.  xliv.  §  xiii.  54.  "  Communiter  Thomista;,  ut 
Capreolus,  Sotus,  INIasius,  Flandra,  Soncinas,  Javellus  :.  Omnes  fere  Scotistaj 
rum  Stoto,  ut  "N'alera,  Antonius  Andreas,  etc."  (v.  Ildepbonsus  de  Pcnafiel, 
Locjicoe  Disputaliones,  Disp.  i.  qu.  4.  Cui:ius,  p.  79.)  For  Aquinas,  Durandus, 
Ni[)hus,  Canariensis,  see  Antonius  Ruvio,  Com.  in  Arist.  Dialect.,  Procem.  qu. 
.J.  For  Ba'-olionus,  Javellus,  Averroes,  see  Conimbriconses,  In  Arist.  Dial. 
Proa'm.  Q.  iv.  art.  5.  Lalemaiidet,  Cursus  Phil.,  Logica,  Disp.  iii.  part  iii. 
Derodon,  Logica  Rcstit.,  De  Geuere,  p.  45.  Camerarius,  Disj).  Phil.,  Pars  i.. 
«|u.  3,  4.  (That  Lngira  (lorcns  a  true  science.)  For  Pseudo-Augustinus,  Av- 
icenna,  Alj)harabius,  see  Coiiimbricenses,  Com.  in  Arist.  Dial.  Proccui.  Qu.  iv. 
art.  3.  For  Boethius,  Men-ado,  Vera  Cruce,  Montanesius,  see  Masius,  Com.  in 
Porph.  el  in  Universam  Aristolelis  Lngicam,  Sect,  i.,  Prooem.  qu.  v.  et  seq. 
Poncius,  De  Nat.  Log.,  Disj).  ii.,  concl.  2.  For  llapineus,  Petronius,  Faber, 
see  Camerarius,  Set.  Disp.  Phil.,  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  44. 

(h)    PRACTICAL   SCIENCE. 

Coninibrioenpes,  In  Universam  Aristotelis  Dialecficam.  Prooem.  Qu.  iv.,  art. 
5.  Fonseca,  In  Metaph.  L.  ii.  <•.  .3,  qu.  1,§  7.  For  Venetus,  Albertus  Magnus, 
.Tandunus,  see  Ruvio,  /.  r.  .Sj-hulcr.  Pliilosophia  nova  Melhodn  Erplirata,  Pars 
Prior,  L.  v.  ex.  i.,  p.  30(i.  (M'lU^i).  D'Abra  de  Raconis,  Summa  Tolius  Philoso- 
phicE,  Log.  Prrrl.,  c.  i.  Iscndooi-n,  Cur.-ius  Logicus,  L.  i.,  c.  2,  qu.  7.  Biel,  In 
Senlent.,  L.  ii.  Prf)l.  O.caui,  Suninia  Tolius  Logicce,  D.  xxxix.  (|u.  (J.  For 
AurcoIuH,  B<!rn.  Miraiidnlaiius,  see  C(mimhricenses,l.  c  For  Mathisius,  Murcia, 
Vaj<*pK'Z,  Eckius.  sec  Camerarius,  Hel.  Disp.  Phil.  Pars  i.,  (ju.  4,  p.  44.  Ildc- 
j)lioiisns  de  Pc'iiaficl,  Log.  Disp.  D.  i.  qu.  4,  sect.  2.  Ovicdo,  Cur.'<us  Philo- 
sophicu-t,  I^>g.,  Contr.  Prooem.  ii.  5.    Arriaga,  Cursus  Philosophicus,  Disp.  iii.  §  4. 

(r)    SPECUL.lTirE    AND    PHACTICAL. 

Ilurtado  de  Mendoza,  Log.  Diip.  D.  ii.  §  2. 

13.  Negative.  —  For  almo.st  all  the  Greek  commentators,  see  Zabarella,  Opera 
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Logicn,  De  Ay//.  Lo;/.,  L.  i.  c.  5,  ami  Smigle;ius,  Loyica,  D.  ii.  qu.  5.     See  also 
lldephonsus  dc  Penafiel,  JJutp.  Loy.  D.  i.  qu.  1,  §  1,  p.  67. 

II.  —  Art. 

Scheibler,  Opera  Logica,  Pars.  i.  c.  1,  p.  40.  J.  C.  Scaliger,  Exercitadones, 
E.xerc.  i.  3.  G.  J.  Vossius,  De  Natura  A7-:ium,  L.  iv.,  c.  2,  §  4.  Balforeus,  In 
Org.  Q.  V.  §  6,  Procum.,  p.  31.  Biirgcrsdivius,  Insfi/ulionex  Logicfr,.  Lib.  i.  c. 
1.  Pawus,  Comm.  in  Org.  p.  1.  Sanderson,  Log.  Arils  CoinjHudiam,  L.  i.  c.  1, 
p.  1,  Cf.  p.  192.  Alilrlfl),  Arlis  Log.  Conipendinm.  L.  i.  c  1,  p.  1.  Hildenius, 
Qucexfione.'i  et  Cominentaria  in  Orgdnon,  p.  yylO  (1.585).  Goclemus,  Problemaia 
Logica  el  PhilosopJiica.  Pars.  i.  ([ii.  3.  Ramus,  Diuleclica.  L.  i.  c.  1.  .\iigus- 
tinns,  De  Online,  ii.  c.  15.  Cicero,  De  Claris  Oralorlhus,  c.  41.  De  Oralore,  L. 
ii.,  V.  38.  Lovanii'nses,  Com.  in  .Irist.  Dial.  Praef.  p.  3.  Rodolpluis  Agricola,  De 
Dialeclicee  Invenlione,  L.  ii.  p.  2.j5.  Monlorius  (Bapt.),  Comm.  in  .Anal.  Pr. 
Praef.  Nunnesius,  Z>e  Con•s/^Vu^  Z)/«/.,  p.  43.  Downam  ( Ramist),  Com/M. /»  Tlam. 
Dial.,  L.  i.  c.  1.  p.  3.  .  Paraeus,  Ars  Logica,  p.  1,  1G70.  For  Horatius  Corna- 
chinus.  Ant.  Bornanlus  Mirandulanus,  Flamminius  Nobilius,  see  Camerarius, 
•Se/!.  Disp.  Phil.     Pars.  i.  q.  3,  p.  30. 

III.  —  Science  and  Art. 

LalemaTidi't.  Log..,  Disp.  iii.  Part  iii.  el.  4  {Logica  ulens,  an  art ;  Logica  do- 
cens,  a  speculative'  science.)  Tartaretus,  In  P.  Hispanum,  f.  2  (Practical  Sci- 
ence and  Art.)  P.  Ilispanus,  Copidata  Omn.  Iraclal.  Pet.  Ilisp.  Parv.  Logical, 
T.  i.  f.  10,  1400.  Philosophia  Veins  el  Nora  in  Rcgia  Burguiulia  olini  Pertrac- 
tata,  Logica,  T.  I.,  pp.  58,  59.  4th  ed.  London,  1685.  To^ca,  Comp.  Phil. 
Log.,  Tr.  i.  1.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  208  (Practical  Science  and  Art).  Purchot,  Instit. 
Phil.,  T.  I.  Procem.  p.  36.  Eugeuius,  AoyiKh,  pp.  140,  141.  Duj)leix,  Logi/jue, 
p.  37.  Facciolati, /iMr///He»/(«  Logicfe,  p.  5.  Schmier,  Philosopliia  Quadripartila 
(v.  Heumannus,  Ada  Phi'osoph.  iii.  p.  67).  Aquinas  (in  Caramuel,  Phil.  Realis 
el  Rationidis,  Disp.  ii.  p.  3). 

IV.  —  Neither   Science   nor   Art,  dut   Instrument,  Organ,  or  Habit,  or 

Instrumental  Discipline. 

Philoponus,  In  An.  Prior.,  inilio.  For  Ammonius  {Pr(Ef.  in  Prmd.),  Alex- 
ander (In  Topica,  i.  c.  4  ;  Mctaph.  ii.  t.  15).  Siniplicius,  {Prcef.  in  Prmd.), 
Zabarelia  {De  Na'ura  Logicce,  L.  i.  c.  10.),  Zimara  (//;  Tabula  v.  Ahsurdum), 
vVverroes,  see  Smiglecius,  Logica.  Disp.  ii.  qu.  6,  p.  80.  Aegidius,  In  An.  Post. 
L.  i.  ([u.  1.  For  Magnesius,  Niger  (Petrus),  Villalpandeus,  see  Ruvio,  In  Arist. 
Dial.,  proceui.  qu.  2.  F.  Creliius,  Isagoge  Logica,  L.  i.  c.  1,  p.  5.  P.  Vallius, 
Logica,  T.  I.  prorem.  c.  i.  et  alibi.  Bartliolinus,  Janitores  Logici,  II.  pp.  25  and 
76  Bertius,  Logica  Peripolelica,  pp.  6,  10.  Tliemistius,  An.  Posf.  i.  e.  24. 
A(piiiias,  Opuscnla,  70,  cpi.  De  Dirisione  Scienlice  Sj/ecidalirce,  —  set!  alibi  sci- 
enliam  vocat.  (See  Conimbriccusts,  In  Arist.  Dial.,  T.  I.  qu.  iv.  art.  5,  p.  42.) 
Baliluinus,  ///  Qucesilo  an  Logica  sit  Scientia.  Scaynus,  Paraphrasis  in  Orga<iO' 
Pra?f.  p   9. 
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^  —  That,  loosely  taking  the  terms,  Logic  is  eitiikk  Art  or  Science 

OR     BOTH. 

.Zabarella,  Oi>n-a  Lor/irn,  De  Nal.  Lmj..  L.  i.  c.  viii.  D'Abra  de  Racoiiis, 
Summa  Tof.  Phil.  Prcel.  Log.,  L.  iii.,  c.  1,  p.  8,  ed.  Colon.  (Practical  Science). 
Ballbivii?,  In  Organon,  Q.  v.  §§  1,  G,  pp.  20,  32.  (Art).  Derodon,  Logica  Reslit. 
I>e  Proccm.  L<i;/.,  p.  49,  (Speculative  Science).  Crellius,  Isagof/e,  pp.  1,  4. 
Bertius,  Lnyica  Peripaletica,  pp.  11,  13.  Aldrich.  Art.  Log.  Comp.,  L.  ii.  c.  8, 
T.  i.  (Art).  Sandci-sou,  Log.  Art.  Comp.  Append.  Pr.,  c.  2,  page  192.,  (Art). 
Coiiiniljricenses,  //(  Ari.'<t.  Dial.,  T.  I.,  p.  33  (Practical  Science).  Philosophia 
Burgumlia,  T.  I.  pp.  5G,  59.  Eustachius,  Summa  I^lnlosnphifr,  IHalectica  Qucrsi. 
Prtxrin..  i.  p.  4.  Nunnesins,  De  Constil.  Di(il.,iY.  43,68.  Sclit'ibler,  Opera  Log- 
ica, pp.  48,  49.  Scaynus,  I^ar.  in  Org.,  p|).  11,  12.  Canierarius,  Sel.  Disp.  Phil., 
Pars.  i.  (ju.  3,  pp.  31,  38  (Speculative  Science).  B.  Pereira,  De  Commun.  Prin- 
cip.  Omn.  Rrr.  Natural,  L.  i.  De  Phil.  c.  18,  p.  GO,  1618. 

VI.  —  That   at   oxce  Science  (part  of  Philosophy)  and  Instrument  of 

Philosoihy. 

Boetliius,  Pr(Ej'.  in  Porphyr.  (a  Victorino  Transl.)  Opera,  p.  48.  Eustachius, 
Summa  Philuaophioe,  p.  8  (Scientia  organica  et  praLli.  a).  For  Simplicius,  Al- 
exander, Philoponus,  etc.,  see  Camerarius,  Sel.  Disp.  Phil.,  p.  30.  Pacius,  Com.  in 
Arist.  Org.,  p.  4. 

VII.  —  That   Qcestion,  whether  Logic   part  of  Philosophy  or  not,  an 

Idie  Question. 

Pacius,  Com.  in  Ai'lst.  Org.,  p.  4.  Avicenna  (in  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist. 
Dial..  Qu.  iv.  art.  4,  T.  I.  p.  38). 

VIII.  —  That    Question    of    whether   Art,  Science,  etc.,  Idle  —  only 

Verhal. 

Bufiier,  Coura  des  Sciences,  Seconde  Lngirpte,  §  421,  p.  887. 

Engoiiius,  'H  AoytKri,  p.  140,  has  the  foWowing: 

■■  From  what  has  been  said,  thercfbre,  it  clearly  appears  of  what  character 
are  the  diversities  of  Logic,  and  what  its  nature.  For  one  logic  is  Natural, 
another  Acquired.  And  of  the  Natural,  there  is  one  sort  according  to  Facultg, 
another  according  to  Disjmsilion.  And  of  the  Ac(|uired,  there  is  again  a 
kind  acfording  to  Art,  and  a  kind  according  to  Science.  And  the  Native 
Logic,  according  to  Faculty,  is  the  rational  faculty  itself  with  which  every  hu- 
man individual  is  endoweil,  through  whicii  all  are  qualified  for  the  knowledge 
and  discrimination  of  truth,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  a  man  employs  the 
less,  tlie  lc*s  is  h<!  removed  from  irratiotialifv.  But  the  Native  Loffic,  according 
to  Disposition,  is  tin-  same  faculty  by  whiili  some,  Avhen  they  reason,  are  wont 
to  e.xert  their  cogitations  with  care  and  attention,  confusedly,  indeed,  and  un- 
critically, stili,  however,  in  pursuit  of  the  truth.  The  Acfjuircd,  according  to 
Art.  is  the  correct  and  corrected  knowledge  of  the  Rules,  through  which  the 
intellectual  energies  are,  without  fault  or  failure,  accomplished.     But  the  Ac- 
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quired,  according  to  Science,  is  the  exact  and  perfect  knowledge  both  of  the 
energies  themselves,  and  also  of  the  causes  through  which,  and  through  which 
exclusively,  they  are  capalile  of  being  directed  towards  the  truth." 


Logic. 


{  Native,  accordinj;  to      i  fl'}^"^*^:. 
\  '  I  Disposition. 

(.  Acquired,  according  to  <  ^  '..  [ 


"  And  thus  Disposition  adds  to  Faculty  consuetu(^  and  a  promptness  to  en- 
ergize. Art,  again,  ailds  to  Disposition  a  refinement  and  accuracy  of  Energv 
Finally,  Science  adds  to  Art  the  consciousness  of  cause,  and  the  power  of  ren- 
dering a  reason  in  the  case  of  all  the  Rules.  And  the  natural  logician  may  be 
able,  in  his  random  reason,  to  apprehend  that,  so  to  speak,  one  thing  has  deter- 
mined another,  although  the  nature  of  this  determination  may  be  beyond  his 
ken.  But  he  whose  disposition  is  exorcised  by  reflection  and  imitation,  being 
able  easily  to  connect  thought  with  thought,  is  cognizant  of  the  se^eral  steps  of 
the  reasoning  process,  howbeit  this  otherwise  may  be  confused  and  disjointed. 
But  he  who  is  disciplined  in  the  art,  knows  exactly  that,  in  an  act  of  inference, 
there  are  required  three  terms,  and  that  these  also  should  be  thus  or  thus  con- 
nected. Finally,  the  scientific  logician  und(!rstands  the  reason,  —  why  three 
terms  enter  into  every  syllogism, —  why  there  are  neither  more  nor  fewer, — 
and  why  they  behoove  to  be  combined  in  this,  and  in  no  other  fashion. 

"  Wherefore  to  us  the  inquiry  appears  riiliculous,  which  is  frequently,  even 
to  nausea,  clamorously  agitated  concerning  Logic  —  Whether  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  Art  or  as  a  Science." 


III. 


DIVISIONS,  VARIETIES,  AND   CONTENTS   OF  LOGIC. 

(See  p.  49.) 


L  LooicA,'' 


Docens, 


v.  Timpler,  Logicce   Sijstema,  L.  i.    c.   1. 

quaest.  2,  3.     Isendoorn,  Effata,  Cen- 

turia,    i.    EfF.  55.      CicUius,    Isatjoge, 

Pars  Prior,  L  i.  c.  i.  p.  12.     Noldius, 

Utens,  \        Lmfica  liecofjnita, 'Pvowm.  p.  13. 

eV    xpV"    xal    y^M^ocr'ayphiloponus. /».  .4h.  P/-.,  f  4.     Alstcdius, 

irpayt^drivv.  f        Encychpadia,    pp.   29    and   406.      v. 

Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L  vii.  text,  23. 


IL   LOGICA, 


Doctrinalis    i         [Objec- 
Systemadca  i  tiva]. 

Habitualis     [Subjectiva]. 


v.  Timpler,  Syst.  Lwj.,  Appendix,  p. 
877.  Noldius,  Log.  Recog.,  Procem., 
p.   1.3. 
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III.     LOGICA, 


r  Pars    Communis,    Gene- 

J        ralis. 

^^  Tars   rioi)ria,  Spccialis. 


Adopted  ill  diHbrent  si;.;'iiirications  by 
Tiiiipkr,  Si/st.  Lo;.,  {[.  19,  p.  55. 
Tlieojili.  Gulu,  Loi/ica,  pp.  6,  246, 
ft  st'C/.  (1681).  Crellius,  Isafjof/e,  V.  i. 
L.  i.  f.  1,  p.  ;}.  Alstediiis,  Encydop., 
pp.  29  and  406. 


(  Para. 
IV.  LoGiCA,  ^  Applicata. 


N.  B.  —  Averroes  (Pacius,  Com.  p.  2) 
has  Logica  appropriata  seu  paiticularis, 
and  I.,o{i:ica  fomniunis  =  Universal,  Ab- 
stract Logic. 


V.  Logica, 


Ah^tracta. 
Concreta. 


VI.  Log 


ommunis. 


i  Pars  Commi 

ICA,  <^  Pjj,.s  Pj-o.  I   ^' 


tVpodictica. 


J  .       <  Dialectica. 

/        pna,     ) 

\  '  Sophisti 


ustica. 


V.  Timpler,  Syst.  Log  ,  p.  42.     Isendoorn, 
Ejjatu,  Cent  i.     Eff.  56. 


EvptTiK-f}  vol  roviKT). 
Inventio. 


VII.  Logica,/^        , 

\  K^lTIKt). 

Judicium. 
Dispositio. 


( 


Timpler,  Sys.  Log.,  p.  44.  Crellius, 
Isagoge,  pp.  10,  11,  and  Isendoorn, 
EffaUi,  C.nt.  i.  Eff.  51.  Adopted 
l)y  Agricola,  Dp,  Inv.  Dial.,  L.  i. 
p.  .35.  Melanchthon,  Erot.  Dial.,  p. 
10.  Ramus,  Schol.  Dialect.  L.  i.  c. 
i.,  and  L.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  3h]  et  srq. 
Spencer,  Z.OJ.,  p.  11.  Downam, /y; 
Riiml  Dinl.,!^.  i.  c.  2,  p  14  Peri- 
onius,  De  Dialectica,  Li.  i.  p  6 
(1544).  Vossius,  De  Nat.  Artiiim 
sive  Logica,  L  iv.  c.  ix.  p.  217. 


VIII.  Logica, 


(  Pars  de  Propositi©. 
(  Pars  de  Judicio. 


V.  Timpler,  Syst.  Log.,  p.  49. 


/  Doftrina  Dividcndi.  ^  v.  Timpler,    Syxt.  Log.,   p.   51.     Isen- 

IX.  LooroA,   /  Doctrina  Dcfiriicndi.  /        doom,   EJpita,    Cent.    i.      Eff.    57. 

'  Doctriiia  Artrumcfitandi.  )        Boctliius,  (Augustin,  Fonseca,  etc.) 
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X.   LOGICA, 


XL  LoGiCA, 


Simplicis     Apprelicnsi- 

onis. 
Judicii. 
Ratiocinutionib. 

■ 

Nootica  {melius  Nocma- 
Syntlietica.  ticiv). 

Dianoetica. 


'v.  Timpler,  Syst.  Lor/.,  52      Isendoorn, 

ICJbhi,  Cent.  i.  EiY.  58. 
>IscMdooin,  Ctirsiis  Lot/inis,  p.  31,  and 

E(/}ilu,  Cent.  i.  §  59      Noldius,  Log 

Jicc,  p.  9.     Aquinas. 


1.  Ideas  (notions). 

2.  Judgment 

3.  Reasoning. 

4.  Method. 


L'  An  de  Penser,  Part    i.       Cleneus, 

Ijogica,  adopts  tliis    division,    but 

nuilces  Method  third,    Reasoning 
fourth. 


XII.   LOGICA, 


XIII.    LOGICE 

partes. 


1 .  Doctrine  of  Elements.  ) 

>  Kant,  Logik  ;  Krug,  Logik. 

2.  Doctrine  of  Method.      ) 

1st.  Called  Analytic  by  Metz,  Instit.  Log  Twesten,  Die  Logik, 
tnsbesondere  die  Arudytik,  ]>.  lii      Esser,  Logik     Part  i. 

2d.  Called  Systematic  or  Architectonic  l)y  Bachmann,  Logik, 
Part  ii. 

Called  Synthetic  by  Esser  (who  includes  under  it  also  Applied 
Logic),  Logik,  Part  ii. 

Thematica — de    materia\ 

operationi     Logicae  /Mark     Duncan,     Instltutiones    Logica, 
subjecta.  \       Proleg.  c.  iii.  ^  2,  p.  22.     Burgersdi- 

instru-  \        cius,  Instit.  Log.,  L.  i  c.  i.  p.  5. 
mentis  sciendi.  J 


Organica  —  de 


Communis, 
Generalis. 


1.  De  ordinibus  rerum  generalibus 
ct  attributis  communissimis. 

2.  De  Vocibus  ct  Orationc. 

3.  De   Idcis  simi)licibus  ct  appre- 
hensionc  simplici  dirigenda. 

4.  De  Judicio  et  Propositione. 

5.  De  Di.-^cursu 

6.  De  Dispositione  sen  Methodo. 


XIV   LogicaX    Specialis. 


Genesis 

sen 
Inventio. 


Genesis  stricta. 
Genesis  didactica. 


Henneneutica. 

and  Critica. 


S    .      ,     .        ( Henneneul 

I    Analysis.     ■{    .      ,    . 
\  I  Analyticati 

mcntem  —  Logica 


Genctica. 


Analvtica. 


In    ordinc    ad 

stricte  dicta. 
In  ordinc  ad  alios  —  Intcrpretativa 

vel  Ilcrmenciitica  genetica 

Henneneutica  analvtica. 

tica  stricta  vel  in  specie. 


Theopliilus 
Gale  (Logica, 
1P81 )  follows 
( besides  Kec- 
kermann  and 
Burgcrsdyk) 
principally 
Clauberg  and 
L'Art  de  Pen- 
ser of  Port 
Royal. 


j   Hemic 
I   Analvi 
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XV.    LOGICA/ 


Theorctica  pars. 

Pnictica  pars—  (this  m-{ 
cludin','  the  Metliotl- 
olo;_\v    and     Api)licil 
Logic  of  Kant., 


Wolf,  Philos.  Rationalis,  Pars  i.  and  ii 


XVI. 


On  Adrastean  order,  etc.  of  tlie  books  of  the  Organon,  vide 
Ranuis,  SchoUe  Dial.,  L.  ii.,  c.  8.,  p.  354.  Piccartus,  In 
Organum,  Prolegomena,  p.  1  et  seq. 


XVI*  Logics, < 
parte 


XVn.  LOGICA,< 


"  (l 


1.  Tlepl  7rjs  irpcliTris  fwoias,  or^ 

irpo\r]\pfais. 

2.  riepi  <rKe\\ifus. 

3.  Uepl  Kplffeui. 

4.  Tit  pi  Siavoias. 

5.  Tl€p\  ixfd6Sov. 


Eugenius  Diaconus,  AoyiKT],  p. 
144. 


1.  Emendatrice. 

2.  Inventrice. 

3.  Giudicatrice. 

4.  Rii;rionatrice. 
.").  Ordinatricc. 


\Genovesi.  A  division  different  in  some 
respects  is  given  in  iiis  Latin  Logic, 
Proleg.  §  51,  p.  22.  Tlie  fourtli 
part  of  the  division  in  the  Latin 
Logic  is  omitted  in  the  Italian,  or 
ratlicr  reduced  to  tlie  second;  and 
the  liftli  divided  into  two. 


XVIII.  LOGICA," 


Vetus. 


Nova. 


iPorphjili  isdrj.  ■    •    ■  ) 

p.     I  i-   Lscndoorn,   Effata,    Cent.    1 

,  T' '  / )     Kff-  •'■'2- 

liiUiprd       ■' 

fAnalfjI.  Pr \  Reason  of  terms,  Pacius,  Com 

)  Analyi.  Post I        „,p„;  ■„  q,.^^  /„  Porph.  hay 

)To]> •  (         p.  3. 

\Elench -J 


'  2Tox<ioA.»yiif^. 


XIX.  LooiCA,<  rApodictica. 

IvWoyicTTiKT].  -j  Topica. 

(  Sophistica. 


) 


Isendoorn,  Kffatu,  Cent,  i 
Eff.  56.  (From  John  llos 
pinian,  De  C'ontroversiis 
Dialecticis.) 


2Totx<'o^o7"<^' 

(  Prior.  I 

XX   LOGICA,  )  (   Analytica.  i  Posterior.    ' 

J  Dialcctica.  J  Topica. 

'^  (  Sophistica. 


IvWoyKTriKii.  ■ 


Vossius,  De  Natura 
Artium  sive  de  Lo- 
(jka,  L.  iv.  c.  ix. 
p.  220. 
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XXI.   LOGICA,' 


Aniilytica. 


Dialectica. 


prodroinus    de  Interprctatione. 
universe         de  Syllogismo. 
speciatem      do  Demoiistratione. 

prodro'.nufj  de  Categoriis. 

dc  Syll.  vcrisimili. 

de  Syll.  sophistico  sive  pirastico. 


Vossius,  De  Na- 
tura  Artium,  p. 
220. 


XXII.    LOGICA, 


Dialectica. 
Analvtica. 


)  Aristotle,  in  Laertius  v.  Vossius, 
y  De  Nat.  Art.  sive  De  Logica,  L. 
)         iv.  c.  ix.  ^  11,  p.  219. 


XXIII.  Log 


t  T>  ^                  ■     ■,.              )  Stoicorura,  see    Vossius,  De  Nat. 

iCA    \  Kebus  quiB  sigmhcantur.  f  ■      ,      t     ■       t    ■ 

,     i  -.r     .,                  .     ...           ;-  Art.  sive  De  Loqica,  L.  iv.  c.  ix. 

de    (,  Vocibus  quae  signincaut.  (  •' 

)  §  7,  p.  218. 


I  Loquendo. 
XXIV.  LoGiCiE    \  Eloquendo. 
partes  de    j  Proloquendo. 

\^  I'roloquiorum  sum  ma. 


I  Uphs  eijpfcriv. 
XXV.  Logica,  -I  Xlphs  Kplcnv. 


Varro,  vide  Vossius,  De  Nat.  Aii. 
L.  iv.  c.  ix.  §  8,  p.  219. 


Aristotle  (?)  in  Laertius,  L.  v.  §  28, 
p.  284.  Alexander  Apluod.  in 
nota  Aldobrandini. 


HotiTiKTi,  Apprehensiva. 

Kpiaifxas  vel  KpiriKri,  f  Caramucl    Lobkowitz,    Rationalis  et 

Logica,        <^        Judicativa.  >        Realis    PIdlosophia,    Logica    seti 

AioAeicTj/cTj,    Argumenta-  \        P/iii.  Rat.  Disp.  ii.  p.  3. 
tiva. 


Logicffi 
partes, 


I 


Divisio. 

Detinitio. 

Argumentatio. 


V.  Crellius,  Tsagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 


Logicas 
partes, 

Logicas 
partes, 


(  A]iodictica. 
J  Dialectica. 
/  Soplii^tica. 

(  Analytica. 
\  Topica.         , 


V.  Crellius,  Tsagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 
Isendoom,  Effata,  Cent.  i.  EiF.  54. 

y  Crellius,  Tsagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 


Stoicheiology  (pure)  should  contain  the  doctrine  of  Syllogism,  ■without  dis- 
tinction of  Deduction  or  Induction.     Deduction,  Induction,  Definition,  Division, 
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from  the  laws  of  thought,  should  ooine  under  pure  Methodology.  All  are  pro- 
cesses (v.  Cajsalpinus,  Qu(€s(.  Perip.  sub  iuil.) 

Perhaps.  r\  Formal  Logic  (from  the  laws  of  thought  proper)  should  be 
(li^tiiiL'ui^lied  fro.n,  2',  Abstract  Logic  (material,  but  of  abstract  general  mat- 
ter) ;  and  tlui>,  3\  A  Psychological  Logic  might  be  added  as  a  third  part, 
considering  how  Reasoning,  etc.,  is  affedcd  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds. 
Api>iied  Logic  is  properly  the  several  sciences. 

Or  mav  not  Induction  and  Deduction  come  under  abstract  Material  Logic  ? 


IT. 

LAWS    OF    THOUGHT. 

(Sec  p.  60.) 


C  is  either  r  or  nun  r. 

The  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  each  infers  the  other,  but  only 
thiT)iigh  the  principle  of  Kxcluded  Middh> ;  and  the  principle  of  Excluded 
Miilfllf  only  exists  tlirouLdi  the  supposition  of  the  two  others.  Thus,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Wentity  and  Contrarliction  cannot  move,  —  cannot  be  applied,  except 
through  snj)posiiig  the  priiiii])lc  of  E.xcluilcd  Middle;  and  this  last  cannot  be 
conceived  existent,  except  through  the  sup])Osition  of  the  two  former.  They 
are  thu.s  coonlinate  but  inseparable.  Begin  with  any  one,  the  other  two 
follow  as  corollaries. 

I.  —  Primary  Laws  of  Thought,  —  in  general. 

See  the  following  authors  on  :  —  Dreier,  Dispul.  nd  Phi/osophiam  Primam, 
Disp.  V.  Aristotle,  Anal_>/I.  Post.  i.  c.  11,  §§  2.  .3,  4,  .5,  6,  7.  Schramm,  Philoso- 
/ihia  Ariilryidicd,  p.  .30.  Lippius,  Afckiphi/sicn  j\fagna,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  p.  71  et  seq. 
Stahl,  Rfipihp.  Phllosopfiic(e,  Tit.  i.,  nrg.  i.  p.  2  et  sff/.,  n^g.  ii.  p.  8  et  xeq.,  Tit. 
xix  reg.  viii.,  p.  .020  el  serp  *  Chauvin,  Lexicon  P/illosnphicum,  v.  Metaphysica. 
Bisterfeld  evolves  all  out  of  ens,  —  ens  enl.  See  Philosophia  Prima,  c.  ii.  p.  24 
et  seq.     Bobrik,  System  der  Loyik,  §  70,  p.  247  et  seq. 
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Laws  of  Tliought  are  of  two  kinds:  —  1^  The  laws  of  tlie  Tliinkablc, — 
Identity,  Contradiction,  etc.  2°.  The  laws  of  Thinking  in  a  strict  sense  —  viz. 
laws  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  See  Scheidler,  Psijcholo(jie,\y. 
15,  ed.  1833. 

That  they  belong  to  Logic  :  —  Ramus,  SclioL  Dial.,  L.  ix.,  p.  549. 

Is  Aflirmation  or  Negation  prior  in  order  of  thought  V  and  thus  on  order  and 
mutual  relation  of  the  Laws  among  themselves,  as  coordinate  or  derived;  (see 
separate  Laws).  Fracastorius,  Opera,  Dc  Intellectione,  L.  i.  f.  125  b.,  makes 
negation  an  act  prior  to  aflirmation  ;  thereibre,  principle  of  Contradiction  prior 
to  ])rinciple  of  Identity. — Es.ser,  Zo</i^-,  §  28,  p.  57.  Sigwart,  Hundhuch  zu 
Vurlesuiujeii  iibcr  die  J.v(jlt,  §  38  ct  serj.  Piccolomineus,  De  Alenlc  Ihananu,  L. 
iii.,  c.  4.  p.  1301,  on  (juesdon  —  Is  aflirmative  or  negative  prior?  Schulz,  Priif. 
(lev  Kant.  Krit.  der  reincn  Vtrnunft,  I.  p.  78,  2d  ed.  Weiss,  Lehrbuch  der  Logik, 
§  81  e(  seq.  pp.  61,  62,  1805.  Castillon,  Memoires  de  I'Acade'tnie  de  Berlin 
(1803)  p.  8  (Contradiction  and  Identity  coordinate).  A.  Andreas,  Jii  Arial. 
Mctapli.  iv.  Qu.  5.  p.  21.  (Ailirmative  prior  to  negative.)  Leibnitz,  (Jinvres 
Philosophiques,  Nouv.  E.ssai.f,  L.  iv.  ch.  2,  §  1,  ]).  327,  ed.  Raspe.  (Identity  \n'ior 
to  Contradiction.)  AVolf,  Ontoloyia,  §§  55,  288  —  (Contradiction  first.  Identity 
second).  Dcrodon,  Mctaphysim,  c.  iii.,  p.  75  et  seq.  1669.  (Contradiction  first, 
E.xcluded  Middle  second,  Identity  third).  Fonseca,  In  Metaph.,  I.  849.  Biunde, 
Psyeliologie,  Vol.  I.,  part  ii.,  §  151,  p.  159.  (That  principle  of  Contradiction 
and  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  not  identical,  as  Wolf  and  Reimarus 
hold.)  Nic.  Taurellus,  Philusophice  Triumphus,  etc.,  p.  124.  Arnheim,  1617. 
"  Cum  simplex  aliijua  sit  atfirmatio,  negatio  non  item,  banc  illam  se(jui  conclu- 
diams,"  etc.     Chauvin,  Lexicon  Plulut>vpliu-um,  v.  Metapliysica. 

By  whom  introduced  into  Logic:  —  Eberstein  {Uber  die  Benchaffenheit  der 
Logik  und  Metaphysik  der  reinen  Peripatetiker,  p.  21,  Halle,  1800)  says  that 
Darjes,  in  173  7,  was  the  first  to  introduce  Principle  of  Contradiction  into 
Logic.  That  Bullicr,  and  not  Reimarus,  first  introduced  principle  of  Identity 
into  Logic,  see  Bobrik,  Logik,  §  70,  p.  249. 

II. — Primary  Laws  of  Thought, —  i\  particular. 

1.  Principle  of  Identity.  "  Omne  ens  est  ens."  Held  good  by  Antonius 
Andreas,  In  Metaph.  i\ .,  qu.  5.  (apud  Fonsecam,  In  Metaph.  L  p.  849 ;  melius 
apud  Suarez,  Select.  Disp.  Metapli.  Disp.  iii.  sect.  iii.  n.  4.)  Derodon,  Meta- 
])hi/sirfi,  f.  iii„  p.  77.  J.  Sergeant,  Mt  lliod  lo  Science,  pp.  133 — 136  and  after. 
(Splits  it  absurdly.)  Boethius  —  "  Nulla  propositi©  est  verior  ilia  in  (jua  idem 
prajdicatur  de  seipso."  (Versor,  //;  P.  Ilispani  Sunr»tiilas  Logicahs,  Tr.  vii., 
p.  441  (Istcd.  1187);  et  Buridanus,  In  Sophism.')  "  Propositi  ones  illas  oportet 
esse  notissimas  per  se  in  qnibus  idem  de  se  ipso  pra?dicatur.  ut  '  Homo  est 
homo,'  vel  quarum  prjedicata  in  definitionibus  subjectarum  includuntur,  ut 
'  Homo  est  animal.'"  Aquinas.  C'onlra  GentiIeK,  L.  i.  c.  10.  Opera  T.  XVIH. 
p.  7,  Venet.  1786.  Prior  to  principle  of  Contradiction — Leibnitz,  Nouveaux 
Essais,p.  377.    Buffier,  Principes  du  Eaissonnemcnt,  II.  art.  21,  p.  204.    Rejected 
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as  identical  and  nupatory  by  Fonsoca,  loc.  cit.  Suarez,  loc.  cit.  "Wolf,  Onlolo- 
giu,  ^  55,  '288,  calls  it  Principium  Certitudinis,  and  derives  it  from  Principiuni 
Contiadictlonis. 

2.  Prini'iple  of  Contradiction — aliwfiarris  avTi<pd(r(ws. 

Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iii.  3  ;  x.  5.  (Fonseca,  In  Metaph.  T.  I.,  p.  850,  L.  iv. 
(iii.)  c.  iii.)  Anal.  Post.  L.  i.  c.  11  c.  2,  §  13.  (On  Aristotle  and  Plato,  sec 
Mansel's  J'rolet/otnena,  pp.  236,  237.)  Stahl,  Recpilce  Phi/osopliica;,  Tit.  i.  reg.  i. 
Suarez,  Select  Disp.  Phil.,  Disp.  iii.  §  3.  Tiin;)U'r,  Melaph.  L.  i.,  c.  8  qu.  14. 
Derodon,  Metap/ii/sica,  p.  75  etc.  Lippius,  Mt-  aphi/sica,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  p.  73.  Ber- 
nardi,  Tlies.  Aristol.,  vv.  Principium,  Cunlradic'in.  Leibnitz,  (Euvres  Pldloxo- 
phiques,  Nouv.  Ess.,  L.  iv.  c.  2.  Ramus,  "  Axioma  Coutradictionis,"  Scliolce 
Dial.  L.  i.x.  c.  i.,  L.  iv.  c.  2,  §  1,  p  548.  Gul.  rvvlandcr,  Insli/utioNPs  Aphori.'ilicce 
iMgices  AristoL.  p.  24  (1577),  "  Principium  ])nnci[)ioruin  hoc.  est,  le.x  Contra- 
didionis."  Philoponus.  a^iuf^a  ttjs  kvrKpdarews,  v.  In  Post.  An.  f.  30  b.  et  .se(^. 
Ammonius.  d^iuj^o  tTjs  am-Kpacrfois,  In  Dc  Interpret,  f.  !)4,  Aid.  1503  ;  but  princi- 
pium Kxclusi  Medii,  Scheililer,  Topica,i:.ld.  On  Definition  of  Contradictories, 
V.  Scheibler,  Ihid.  On  Two  Principles  of  Contradiction,  —  Negative  and 
Positive,  V.  Zabarella,  Opera  Logica,  In  An.  Post.  i.  t.  83,  p.  807. 

Conditions  of.  —  Aristotle,  Metap/i.,  L.  iv.,  c.  6.  Bernardi,  Thesaurus  Arist., 
V.  Contrail.,  p.  300. 

Proof  attempted  by  —  Clauberg,  Onlosophia,  §  26  (Degerando,  Histoire  de 
Philosophiey  T.  II.  p.  57),  through  Excluded  Middle. 

3.  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle  —  a^'iufxa  StaipeTiK6v. 

" 'A|ia)^a  5iaip(TiK6v,  divisivum,  dicitur  a  Gnccis  principium  cnntradictionvi 
njjirmntivwn  ;  •  (Jpoi-tet  de  omni  re  aflirmarc  aut  negare,' "  Goclenius,  Lexicon 
Philosopthicum.  Lat.  p.  136.  Zabarella,  In  An.  Post.,  L.  i.,  te.xt  83,  Opera 
Logica,  p.  807.  Conimbricenses,  In  Org.,  II.  Ii5.  Lucian,  Opera,  II.  p.  44 
(ed.  ILmisterhuis).  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iv.  (iii.)  e.  7  ;  An.  Post.,  L.  i.  2  ;  ii. 
13  (Mansel's  Prolegomena,  p.  236).  Joannes  Philoponus  (v.  Bernardi,  Thes.  v. 
f'onirad.,  p  300).  Piccartus,  Isagoge,  pp.  2!)0,.2'J1.  Javcllus,  In  Metujdi.,  L. 
iv.  qu.  9.  Suarez,  Disp.  Metaph.,  Disp.  iii.,  sect.  3,  §  5.  Stahl,  liegulce  Philos., 
Tit.  i.  reg.  2.  Wolf,  On'ologia,  §§  27,  29,  56,  71,  498.  Fonseca,  In  Metaph., 
L.  iv.  c.  iii.  qu.  1.  et  seq.,  T.  I.  p.  850.  (This  principle  not  first.)  Timpler, 
Metaf>hijsica.  L.  ii.  c.  8,  qu.  15.  Derodon,  Metajih.,  p.  76.  (Secundum  princi- 
pium.) Lippius,  Metaphysica,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  pp.  72,  75.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Pltilo- 
.•'o/>hicum,v.  .Melapjhysica.  Scheibler,  Topica,c.\0.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza, Z)!sp. 
Metaph.,  Disp.  iii.,  §  3  (Caramuel,  Rat.  el  Real.  Phil.,  §  452,  p.  68). 

Whether  identical  with  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

AfTirmative,  —  Javelins,  /.  c.  Mendoza,  Disp.  Mctuph.,  D.  iti.  §  3.  Leibnitz, 
(JCurres   Philosojihiques,  Nouv.  Ess.,  L.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  327. 

Ni-gative, —  Fonseca,  Di'<p.  Mel.  Disp.  iv.  c.  3,  9.  Suarez,  Disp.  Metaph., 
Di.sp.  iii.  §  3.     Stahl,  Reg.  Phil.  Til.  i.  reg.  2. 

Whether  a  valifl  and  legitimat«  Law. 
Fisf-her,  LogiL;  §  64  ei  seq.  (Negative).  —  Made  first  of  all  principles  by 
Alexander  de   Alea,  Metaph.,  xiv.  text  9  :    "  Coneeptus  omnes  simplices,  ut 
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resolvuntur  ad  ens,  ita  omnes  conceptus  compositi  resolvuntur  ad  hoc  princi- 
piuni  —  De  quolibet  affinnatio  vel  negatio:'  J.  Picus  Miraiululanus  (aftor  Aris- 
totle), Conclnnonex,  Oprni,  p.  90.  Pliiloponus,  In  An.  Post.  i.  f.  'J  b,  (Braiidis, 
Scholia,  p.  190).  Tb  S'  anav  (pdvai  ^  anocpdi/ai,  fj  els  rh  aSvi'aToi/  d7r<J8e»|js  Ka/x^avei. 
Aristotle,  An.  Post.  i.  c.  11.  §  3.  'AvTl<pa(n5  5e  ai/TiAfcrts  ys  oi/K  iari  ixfTo^h  ko^' 
ainriv.  An.  Post.  i.e.  2,  §  13.  Mira^u  avncpdcrfais  ovk  ^vSexeTat  our&eV.  Mf'luj>li. 
L.  iii.  C.  7.  'Eirei  avTicpadfas  ovShv  afd  fxiffov,  (pavephv  oti  tv  toIs  iuavriois  tarai  rb 
IMiTo^u.  Phijsica,  L.  v.  c  3,  §  5.  See  also  Post.  An.  L.  i.  c.  i.  §  4,  p  414  ,  o.  2 
§  13,  p.  417;  c.  11,  §  3,  p.  440  (vide  Scheibler,  Topica,  c.  19;  and  Mansel'* 
Prolegomena,  p.  236,  on  Aristotle). 

4.  Principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent. 

That  can  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
Wolf,  Ontologin,  §  70.     Baumgarten,  Metaph}jsik,%  18. 

Jakob,  Grundrvis  der  allgemehwn  Logik  und  Kritische  Angfangsgriinde  der 
allgemeinen  Metaphysik,  p.  38,  3(1  ed.,  1794.     (See  Kiesewetter,  /.  c.) 

That  not  to  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
Kiesewetter,  Allgemeine  Logik  ;  Weitere  Auseinandersetzung ,  P.  I.  ad  §§  20, 
21,  p.  57  et  seq.     Hume,  On  Human  Nature,  Book  i.  part  iii.  §  8.     Schulze, 
Logik,  §  18,  5th  ed.,  1831. 


Y. 

NEW  ANALYTIC    OF    LOGICAL   FOPtMS  —  GENERAL   RESULTS 

—  FRAGMENTS. 

I.  —  Extract  from  Prospectus  of  "Essay  towards  a  New  Analytic  op 

Logical  Forms." 

(First  published  in  1846  i     Sec  pp    102,  172.  —  Ed.) 

"  Now,  irhai  hns  been  (he  source  of  nil  these  evils,  I  proceed  to  relate,  nml  shall  clearly  corv- 
vince  those  who  hare  an  intellect  and  a  will  to  attend,  —  that  a  trivial  slip  in  the  elementary 
precepts  of  a  Logical  Theory  becomes  the  came  of  mightiest  errors  in  that  Theory  itself."  — 
Gale.n.     (De  Temperamentis,  1.  i.  c.  5.) 

"This  New  Analytic  is  intended  to  complete  and  simplify  the  old;  —  to 
place  the  keystone  in  the  Ariatotelio  arch.  Of  Abstract  Logic,  the  theory,  in 
particular  of  Syllogism  (bating  some  improvements,  and  some  errors  of  detail), 
renmiiis  where  it  was  left  bv  the  genius  of  the  Stagirite  :  if  it  have  not  receded, 


1  All  extract,  correspotKliii<j  in  part  with  is  Te\mb]\s\\ed  in  the  Diinissio/ix  on  Pliilosopliy_ 
Hiat  iiowfjiveii  from  tlic  rinppcctusof  "Espay  p.  05(t.  To  tliis  extract  tlie  Author  has  pre- 
towards  a  New  Aualylic  of  Logical  Forms,"      fixed  the  following  notice  regarding  the  dat« 
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still  less  has  It  ailvanced.  It  contains  the  truth  ;  but  the  truth,  partially,  and 
not  always  correctly,  (loveloped,  —  in  oomjiloxity.  —  even  in  confusion.  And 
why  ?  Because  Aristotle,  by  an  oversislit,  marvellous  certainly  in  him,  was 
prematurely  arrested  in  his  analysis ;  began  his  synthesis  before  he  had  fully 
sifted  the  elements  to  be  recomposed ;  and,  thus,  the  system  which,  almost 
spontaneously,  would  have  evolved  itself  into  unity  and  order,  he  laboriously, 
and  yet  imperfectly,  constructed  by  sheer  intellectual  force,  under  a  load  of 
limitations  and  corrections  and  rules,  which,  deforming  the  symmetry,  has  seri- 
ously impeded  the  usefulness,  of  the  science.  This  imperfection,  as  I  said,  it  is 
the  purjiose  of  the  New  Analytic  to  sui^jjly. 

"  In  the  first  place,  in  the  Essay  there  will  be  shown,  that  the  Syllogism 
proceeds,  not  as  has  hitherto,  virtually  at  least,  been  taught,  in  one,  but  in  the 
two  correlative  and  counter  wholes  (Metaphysical)  of  Comprehension,  and 
(Logical)  of  Exlenslon  ;  the  major  premise  in  the  one  whole  Ix-ing  the  minor 
premise  in  the  other,  etc.  —  Thus  is  relieved  a  radical  defect  and  vital  inconsis- 
tency in  the  present  logical  system. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  self-evident  trutli,  —  That  we  can  only  rationally 
deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  determines  the  simple  logical  postulate, 
—  To  state  explicitly  what  is  thought  iinplicii/i/.  From  the  consistent  application 
of  this  postulate,  on  which  Logic  ever  Insists,  but  which  Logicians  have  never 
fairly  obeyed,  it  follows: — that,  logically,  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
quantity,  always  understood  in  thought,  but  usually,  and  for  manifest  reasons, 
elided  in  its  expression,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  also  of  the  jiredicale,  of 
a  judgment.  This  being  done,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  will  be  proved 
against  Aristotle  and  his  repeaters,  we  obtain,  inter  alia,  the  ensuing  results: 

'•1''''.  That  the  preinilesiffnate  terms  of  a  proposition,  whether  subject  or  predi- 
cate, are  never,  on  that  account,  thought  as  indefinite  (or  indeterminate)  in 
quantity.  The  only  indefinite,  is  particular,  as  opposed  to  definite,  quantity  ; 
and  this  last,  as  it  is  either  of  an  extensive  maximum  undivided,  or  of  an  exten- 
sive minimum  indivisible,  constitutes  ([uantity  uuiverxcd  (general),  and  (juantity 
singular  (individual).  In  fact,  definite  and  indefinite  are  the  only  quantities  of 
which  we  ought  to  hear  in  Logic  ;  for  it  is  only  as  indefinite  that  particular,  it 
is  only  as  definite  that  individual  and  general,  quantities  have  any  (and  the 
same)  logical  avail. 

"  2'.  The  revocation  of  the  tico  Terms  of  a  proposition  lo  their  true  relation  j 
a  proposition  being  always  an  equation  of  its  subject  ami  its  predicate. 

"3°.  Tiie  consequent  reduction  of  the-  Conversion  of  Propositions  from  three 
species  to  one,  —  that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

"  A'\  The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Laws  of  Categorical  Syllogisms  to  a 
Single  Canon. 


of  liic  doctrine  of  the  Qnantiflcafion  of  the  a  tliorongh  quantification  of  the  predicate,  In 

!'rcilic8l«-: — '•ToiurliiiiK  tin;  |iriiici|ile  of  uii  afllrn-uitivc  prDiiositiiiiiH 

explicitly  iliinntifinl  Prriliciiie,  I  had,  by  1833,  "  Ucforc  1840, 1  had,  however,  become  con- 
become  convinced  of  the  necesxity  to  extend  vinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
and  corr»'Ct  tlie  hi^ical  ductiiin;  iijioii  thin  priuciple  ('(lually  to  negatives;  for  I  find,  by 
point.  In  ilie  arliclc  on  lyorrjc  (in  the  H'//'n-  iiciKleuiiciil  duciinu-nts,  that  in  that  year,  at 
hurghHtri.tr)  (irht  iiiil)Ii>-lie(|  in  IHiyj,  the  theory  I:ite.-.t,  1  had  jiublicly  tati;:ht  the  nnexclusive 
of  Induction  there  maintained    proceedH    on  doctrine." — Discussions,  p.  (J50.  —  Ed. 
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"  5°.  The  evolution  from  that  one  canon  of  all  the  Species  and  varieties  of 
Syllof/ism. 

"  6°.  The  ahrof/ation  of  all  the  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism. 

"  7°.  A  deinoiistnillon  of  the  exclusive  possihllil)/  of  Three  syllogistic  Figures  , 
and  (on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final  abolition  of  the  Fourth. 

"  8°.  A  manifestation  that  Figure  is  an  uncssentinl  variation  in  syllogistic 
form;  and  the  consequent  ahsunlity  of  lleduciiig  ihe  syllogisms  of  the  other 
figures  to  the  first. 

"  9°.  An  enouncement  o^  one  Organic  Principle  for  each  Figure. 
,     "  10°.  A  determination  of  the  true  number  of  the  legitimate  Moods;  with 

"  11°.  Their  amplification  in  number  (thirty-six)  ; 

"  12°.  Tlieir  numerical  equality  under  all  the  figures;  and, 

"  13°.  Tlieir  relative  equivalence.!  or  virtual  identity,  throughout  every  sche- 
matic diflTerenee. 

"  14°.  That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  extremes  holding  both  the 
same  relation  to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in  the  first,  an  opposition  and 
subordination  between  a  term  major  and  a  term  minor,  mutually  containing  and 
contained,  in  the  counter  ivholes  of  Extension  and  Comprehension. 

"  15°.  Consequently,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  there  is  no  determinate 
major  and  minor  premise,  and  there  are  troo  indifferent  conclusions  ;  whereas, 
in  the  first  the  premises  are  determinate,  and  there  is  a  single  proximate  con- 
clusion. 

"16°.  That  the  third,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  is  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Induction. 

"  1  7°,  That  the  second,  as  the  figure  in  which  Extension  is  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Deduction. 

"  18°.  That  i\\(i  first,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  and  Extension  are 
in  equilibrium,  is  common  to  Induction  and  Deduction,  indifferently. 

'•In  the  third  place,  a  scheme  of  Symbolical  Notation  will  be  given,  wholly 
different  in  principle  and  perfection  from  those  which  have  been  previously 
proposed;  and  showing  out,  in  all  their  old  and  new  appliiatioiis,  the  proposi- 
tional  and  syllogistic  forms,  with  even  a  mechanical  simplicity. 

"This  Essay  falls  naturally  into  two  parts.  There  will  be  contained, —  in 
^h&  first,  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  new  doctrine  itself;  in  the  second,  an 
historical  notice  of  any  occasional  antici])ations  of  its  several  parts  which  break 
out  in  the  wi-itings  of  pn'vious  philosophers. 

"  Thus,  on  the  new  theory,  many  valid  forms  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  in 
ordinary  use,  but  which  the  ancient  logic  continued  to  ignore,  are  now  openly 
recognized  as  legitimate ;  and  niany  relations,  which  heretofore  lay  hid,  now 
come  forward  into  the  light.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore.  Logic  certainly 
becomes  more  complex.  But,  on  the  other,  this  increased  complexity  proves 
only  to  be  a  higher  development.  The  developed  Syllogism  is,  in  effect, 
recalled,  from  multitude  and  confusion,  to  order  and  system.  Its  laws,  ere- 
whilc  many,  are  now  few,  —  we  might  say  cue  alone,  — but  thoi-ougligoin-j.  Tl;e 
exceptions,  formerl}'  so  perplexing,  have  fallen  away ;  and  the  once  formidable 
array  of  limitary  rules  has  vanished.  The  science  now  shines  out  in  the  true 
character  of  beauty.  —  as  One  at  once  and  Various.     Logic  thus  accomplishes 
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its  final  destination  ;  for  as  '  Tlirieo-groati'st  Ilermos,'  speaking  in  the  mind  of 
Plato,  has  expressed  it,  —  'The  end  of  Philosophy  is  the  intuition  of  Unity.'" 


II.  —  Logic,  —  Its  Postulates. 
(November  1848  —  See  p.  81.) 

I.  To  state  explicitly  what,  is  thought  implicitly.  In  other  words,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  meant  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  meaning.  Thus  in  the 
proposition  Men  are  animals,  we  should  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  the  • 
tenn  }nen  means  all  or  some  men, —  whether  the  term  animals  n»eans  all  or  some 
animals  :  in  short,  to  quantify  both  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition. 
This  jKJstulate  applies  both  to  Propositions  and  to  Syllogisms.^ 

II.  Throughout  the  same  Proposition,  or  Immediate  (not  mediate)  Reason- 
ing, to  use  the  same  words,  and  combinations  of  words,  to  express  the  same 
thought '  (that  is,  in  the  same  Extension  and  Comprehension),  and  thus  iden- 
tity to  be  presumed. 

Thus  a  particular  in  one  (prejacent)  proposition  of  an  immediate  reasoning, 
though  indclinite,  should  denote  the  same  pari  in  the  other.  This  postulate 
applies  to  inl'erence  immediate,  e.  g.  Conversion. 

Predesignate  in  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or  syllogism),  in  same  sense, 
both  Collective  or  both  Distributive.  That  one  term  of  a  proposition  or  syllo- 
gism should  not  be  used  distributively  and  another  collectively. 

III.  And,  e  contra,  throughout  the  same  logical  unity  (immediate  reasoning), 
to  denote  and  i)resume  denoted  the  same  sense  (notion  or  judgment)  by  the 
same  term  or  terms.'* 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  ditferent  propositions  of  a  Mediate  Inference. 

IV.  (or  V.)  To  leave,  if  necessary,  the  thought  undetermined,  as  subjectively 
uncertain,  but  to  deal  with  it  only  as  far  as  certain  or  determinable.     Thus  a 

1  .See  (quoted  by  Wallis,  Logim,  p.  291),  Ar-  the  converted  jjroposition  (unless  tlie  I.  were 
istotle.  An.  Prior..  L.  i.,  c.  aS  (I'acius,  c.  .32,  H  cogent,  the  converUnila  would  be  false).  AH 
2.  3.  4.  II.  261),  and  Rumus  (fiom  Dowiiiun,  In  ninn  is  {an)  animal,  is  converted  into  Some  an- 
P.  Uaiiii  Ui'iUrl.,  L  ii.,  c  9.  \>.  410):  What  is  iinal  is  (all)  man.  Hut  if  thu soyne  animal  here 
understood  to  l>i- hupplied  ;  [liamns  Uial.,L.  were  not  thought  in  und  limited  to  tlie  sense 
ii.,c.'.t.  '•  Si  qua  [de  argnmentationis  conse-  of  the  convertend.  it  would  be  fal.'^o.  .So  in 
f]uentla  propter  crypKin)  dubitatio  luerit,  ex-  the  hypothetical  proposition,  I/' tlir  Cliinese 
ph-nda  f)U.x-  dcMunt ;  arnfiUtanda  nnx  fuper-  ar/!  Moltammerlnns,  lliey  are  (.-iomi)  infiiUls :  the 
sunt;  et  pars  qualibel  in  Ucuni  itdigi-nda  word  iiifidel,  unless  thought  in  a  meaning 
nifu  eJit."]  [Cf.  rioucquef,  Elrmentn  Philonn-  limited  to  and  true  of  Mohamme'/ans,  is  inept. 
pMir  Contfv)jd/ulv/r,  \  2.>,  p  .">.  .Stutgardi.T,  Hut  if  it  be  so  limited,  we  can  (contrary  to 
1778.  "  .Secundum  fcnsum  logicum  cum  omni  the  doctrines  of  the  logicians)  argue  back 
tertniiio  Jun;.'cndum  est  fignum  quantitatis."  from  the  position  of  flie  consequent  to  the 
—  Ed.)  position  of  the  antecedent,  and  from  the  sub- 

2  That  words  mu-t  be  used  in  the  Kom.-  lation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  sublation  of 
wn«e  .«re  Ari-totl".  ^rt^j'.  PWor  .  L  i  ,  cc.  .13  the  con.acquent,  though  false.  If  not  granted, 
34.  35.  31.  37.  etc  Logic  is  a  mere  childish  plav  with  the  vague- 

-TftlipKe  postulates  riT  and  111.)  were  not  ncss  and  ambiguities  of  language.  [Cf  Titius, 
cogent,  we  could  not  convert,  at  lea  t  not  use      Ar.^  Coniiandi,  c.  xii.,  i  2G  —  Ed.] 
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whole  may  be  truly  predicable,  though  we  know  only  tlu;  truth  of  it  as  a  part. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  some  at  least  when  we  do  not  know,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  say  determinately,  either  that  some  only  or  that  all  is  true. 

(January  1850.) 

III.  (or  IV.)  To  be  allowed,  in  an  immediate  reasoning,  to  denote,  that  an- 
nlher  part,  other,  or  some,  is  used  in  the  conclusion,  from  what  was  in  the  antece- 
dent.    Inference  of  Suh-cnnlrnriety. 

That  the  some,  if  not  otherwise  qualified,  means  some  only,  —  this  by  pre- 
sumption. 

That  the  Term  (Subject,  or  Predicate)  of  a  Proposition  shall  be  coiivcrtcl 
with  its  qunntity  unchanged,  i.  e.  in  the  same  extension.  This  violated,  and 
violation  cause  of  error  and  confusion.  No  per  nccutens,  for  the  real  ternis 
compared  are  the  quantified  terms,  and  we  convert  only  the  terms  compared  in 
the  prejacent  or  convertenda. 

That  the  same  terms,  apart  from  the  quantity,  i.  e ,  in  the  same  comprehen- 
sion, should  be  converted.  As  before  stated,  such  terms  are  new  and  diflferent. 
No  Contraposition,  for  contraposition  is  only  true  in  some  cases,  and  even  in 
these  it  is  true  accidentally,  not  by  ('onversion,  but  through  contradiction  ;  /.  e., 
same  Comprehension. 

That.we  may  see  the  truth  from  the  necessary  validity  of  the  logical  process, 
and  not  infer  the  validity  of  the  logical  process  from  its  accidental  truth.  Con- 
version per  accidens,  and  Contraposition,  being  thus  accidentally  true  in  some 
cases  only,  arc  logically  inept  as  not  true  in  all. 

To  translate  out  of  the  complexity,  redundance,  deficiency,  of  common  lan- 
guage into  logical   simplicity,  preeisioii,  and  integrity.' 

(Dcicmber  1849.) 

As  Logic  considers  the  form  and  not  the  matter,  but  as  the  form  is  only  man- 
ifested in  application  to  some  matter.  Logic  postulates  to  employ  any  matter  in 
its  examples. 

(January  1850.) 

That  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate  into  logical  language  the  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions of  ordinary  speech.  Thus  the  Exceptive  and  Limitative  pro])osi- 
tions  in  which  the  predicate  and  subject  are  predesignated,  are  to  be  rendered 
•into  logical  simplicity.  . 

(May  1850.) 

As  Logic  is  a  formal  science,  and  professes  to  demonstrate  by  abstract  for- 
muluB,  we  should  know,  therefore,  nothing  of  the  notions  and  their  relations 
except  ex  facie  of  the  propositions.  This  implies  the  necessity  of  overtly  quan- 
tifying the  predicate. 

I  See  p.  512,  note  1.  —  Ed. 
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III.  —  Quantification  op  Predicate,  —  Immediate  Inference,  —  Con- 
version, —  Opposition.^ 

(See  pp.  172,  185.) 

XVo  now  proceed  to  t\'liat  has  boon  usually  treated  under  the  relation  of 
Propositions,  and  previously  to  the  matter  of  Infeience  altogether,  but  which  I 
think  it  would  bo  more  correct  to  consider  as  a  species  of  Inference,  or  Rea- 
soning, or  Ar;^unientation,  than  as  merely  a  preparatory  dot'trine.  For  in  so 
far  as  these  relations  of  Propo.sitions  warrant  us,  one  being  given,  to  educe 
from  it  anotlier,  —  this  is  manifestly  an  inference  or  reasoning.  AVhy  it  has 
not  always  been  considere  1  in  this  light  is  evident.  The  inference  is  immedi- 
ate ;  that  is,  the  conclusion  or  second  proposition  is  necessitated,  directly  and 
without  a  medium,  by  the  first.  There  are  only  two  propositions  and  two 
notions  in  this  species  of  argumentation ;  and  the  logicians  have  in  general 
limited  rea.-^oiHug  or  inference  to  a  mediate  eduction  of  one  proposition  out  of 
the  correlation  of  two  others,  and  have  thus  always  supposed  the  necessity  of 
three  terms  or  collated  notions. 

But  they  have  not  only  been,  with  few  exceptions,  unsystematic  in  their  pro- 
cedure, they  have  all  of  them  (if  I  am  not  myself  mistaken)  been  fundamen- 
tally erroneous  in  their  relative  doctrine. 

There  are  various  Immediate  Inft^rences  of  one  proposition  from  another. 
Of  these  some  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  logicians  ;  whilst  wliat  they 
teach  in  regard  to  those  which  they  do  consider,  appears  to  me  at  variance  with 
the  truth. 

I  .xhall  imke  no  previous  enumer^ition  of  all  the  possible  species  of  Immedi- 
ate Inference;  but  shall  take  them  up  in  tliis  order:  Isliall  consider,  1",  Tliose 
whiih  have  been  considered  by  the  logicians  ;  and,  2°,  Those  which  have  not. 
And  in  treating  of  the  first  group,  I  sh;dl  preface  what  I  think  the  true  doctrine 
by  a  view  of  that  which  you  will  find  in  logical  books. 

The  first  of  th(;sc  is  Conrcrsion.  When,  in  a  categorical  proposition  (for  to 
this  we  now  limit  our  consideration),  the  Subject  and  Predicate  are  transjiosed, 
that  is,  the  notion  which  was  previously  the  subject  becomes  the  predicate,  and 
the  notion  which  was  previously  the  pndicate  becomes  the  subject,  the  propo- 
sition is  .said  to  be  convertefl."''  The  proposition  given,  and  its  product,  are 
togetiier  called  the  jitdhia  conversa,  Of  proj>nsitio)ies  convo'sce,  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  render  into  English.  The  relation  itself  in  which  the  two  judgments 
stand,  is  called  conversion,  7-eciprocalion,  transposition,  and  sometimes  obversion, 
(conversio,  reciprocatio,  transposi!io,  obversio). 

1  Appendix  HI.,  from  p.  .514  top.  .527^  was  fffcoc  Kara  toi/j  opovs  avdira\it>  Ti^e/xevous, 

wually  dflivered  by  flic  aullior  as  a  Lecture,  /ufra  rov  avvaK-q^eveiv.     Alexander,  In.  An. 

Hupplemeiitary  to  Ilie  doctrine  of  Conversion  Pr  i.e.  4,  1.  15  1).     See  tlie  K.Tine  in  different 

asgiven  p.  1>J5  —  Eb-  word.-,   by  I'liilopoiiUB  (Ammoniue), //»  An. 

'i   [I>eliiiitions   of  conversion    in    perioral.  Pr  i   c.  2,  f.  11  b.,  and  cojiiud  from   liim  by 

'AvruTTf>u<f>T)  iffTiv  luoffrpo'pi)  ri9,  I'liilojio-  Mat'ciifinnp,  In  An.  Pr.,  i.  3  b.    CC.  Hoethius, 

Dll(  (or  AmmonliDi).  In  An.  Pr.  i.  c  2,  f.  11  b.  Opi-ra,  Intrn/lttctio  art  Syllns;hmos,\).bl^.     VtB- 

Sn   Magentinuc,    In  An.   Pr.    i.    c.   2.   f.   Z  \>  xe'in,   in    Grr^orii  Anepnuymi    PItil.     Synla^. 

Anonymim,  Dr   Si/Un^iymn,  f.  42   b       Upora-  (circa  1200),  L.  v.,  c.  12,  p.  021.     Aicephorus 

atui:  ai>ri(TTpo(f>^  tan  KOLi/wvia  hvo  Trpora-  JilerumiduR,  Ejtit.  Lot;.,  c.  31,  p.  221.] 
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The  original  or  frivcn  proposition  is  calloil  the  Converse,  or  Converted,  soine- 
fimes  riie  Prcejaceno,  Juil<im(nit  (JwJu-iuin,  or  proposilio,  conversum,  converxa. 
prcejaccris)  ;  the  oihcr,  tliat  into  wliich  tlie  firt;t  h  converted,  is  called  the  Con- 
vcrtinf/,  and  sometimes  tiie  Subjacent,  Jidlf/nient  (proposilio,  or  Jt/d.  convertens, 
aubjacena).  It  would  be  better  to  call  the  former  the  Convertemi  (pr.  conver- 
tenila),  the  latter  the  Converse  (pr.  conversa).     This  language  1  shall  use.' 

Such  is  the  doctrine  tourhing  Conversion  taught  even  to  tiie  present  day. 
This  in  my  view  is  beset  with  errors  ;  but  all  these  errors  originate  in  two,  as 
these  two  arc  eitlier  the  cause  or  the  oc(.asion  of"  every  other. 

The  First  cardinal  error  is,  —  That  the  quantities  are  not  converted  with  the 
quantified  terms.  For  the  real  terms  compared  in  the  Convertond,  and  which, 
of  cour.se,  ought  to  reappear  wiljiout  cliangc,  except  of  place,  in  the  Converse, 
are  not  the  naked,  but  the  quantified  terms.  This  is  evident  from  the  foUow- 
mg  considerations  : 

1°,  The  Terms  of  a  Proposition  are  only  terms  as  they  are  terms  of  relation  ; 
and  the  relation  here  is  tiie  relation  of  comparison. 

2°,  As  the  Propo-itional  Terms  are  terms  of  comparison,  so  they  are  onlv 
compared  as  Quantities,  —  quantities  relative  to  each  other.  An  Athrmative 
Proposition  is  simply  the  declaration  of  an  equation,  a  Negative  Pioposition  is 
simply  the  declaration  of  a  non-ecjuation,  of  its  terms.  To  change,  therefore, 
the  quantity  of  either,  or  of  both  Subject  and  Predicate,  is  to  change  their  coi'- 
reLition,  —  the  point  of  comparison  ;  and  to  exchange  their  quantities,  if  dif- 
ferent, would  be  to  invert  tlie  terminal  interdependence ;  that  is,  to  make  the 
less  the  greater,  and  the  greater  the  less. 

3°,  The  Quantity  of  the  Proposition  in  Conversion  remains  always  the  same  ; 
that  is.  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  Converse  must  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Convertend.     It  was  only  from  overlooking  the  quantity  of  the  predicate 


1  See  p.  185.  —  Ed.  or  exponens,  quite  different  as  used  by  Logi- 

[Names  for  the  two  propositions  in  Conver-  cians,  v.  Schegkius,  In  Arist.  Org.  1Q2  (and 

.«i()n.  above,  p.  186.) 

I.  Name  for  tlie  two  coirelative    proposi-  g)  Couvertenda,  Corviaus,  loc.  cit.  Ricliter, 
tiou*!  —  Conversa,  Tvvesten,  Lagilc,  j  8",  Con-  loc.  cit. 

traposita,  /'/.  ibid.  h)  Contraponens,  Twesten,  Ibid. 

II.  Original,  or  Given  Proposition.  i)  Prior,  Boethius,  De  Syllog.  Categ.  L.  I.   Op. 
a) '.}  TrporjyovfifVT),  rpoKnixfVT),   avriffrpe^o-  em.  p.  588. 

iUeVr)    ■irp6rauts  —  a:    .Stii^elius     In    Me-  ii)  Vviuviinum.  Davjef,  Via  nd  Veritalem,  ^  234. 

lanrhih.  Emt.  Din/..,  L.  ii  ,  j>.  r)'vl  III    I'loduct  of  Conversion. 

'Ai/TicrTpe<povffai   irpoToia-ds,    Philoponus,  a)'0  a.vTia-Tp((povaa.     See  Strifrelius,  Mr.  cit 

(quoted  by  Wegelin,  I.  c  )  b)  Convertens,  Subjacens,  Scotus,  Quastitmes, 

b)  Conversa  (=  Couvertenda)  vulgo.  Scotus,  In  An.  Prior. ,  i.  9. 24,  f  276,  li  passim.  Krug, 
Qiiat^tiones  in  An  Prim  .  i  q.  12.  Corvinus,  Lngilc,  §  65,  p.  205,  and  logicians  in  general. 
Instil.  P/iil.,  §  510-  Richter,  De  Convtrsione,  c)  Conversa,  Koetliius,  Optra,  Inirod.  ad  SijU., 
1740.  Hal»  Magdeb.  Baumgarten, /.oi'im,  pp  575  f<  .?'7.,  687  »•<  .<??  .■  Melanclitlion,  j&-. 
§  27S.  Vlnch.Inxtit.  Log.et  Mct.,^  182,  p.  188.  olemata,  L.  ii   p    581,  and  Strigelius,  nd  loc. 

C)  Convertibilis  (raro).  Micraelius,   Lp.t.   Pliil.,  v.  Convfrsio.      NokI- 

d)  Convertens,  Jlicraelius,  Lex.  P/iil.  v.  Con-  ius,  Logica  Kerognita,  p.  263.  says  thai  the 

ffr\M.     I'nesten,  Lngilc,  §  87.     Antecedens,  first  should  more  probably  he  called  Con- 

Scotus,  ^  c.    Strigelius,  i.  <:.  vertibilis,  or  Convertenda.  and  the  secoud 

c)  Ir^jacens.  Sclieibler,  Optra  Lngica  De  Prop-  Conversa. 

ofsitiiinibii^.  Pars   iii.  c.  x.  p.  479.  d)  Conversum.  Twesten,  loc.  cit. 

f )  Exposita,    Aldrich.     Camp.,    L.    i.    c.    2  e)  Contrapositum,  /'/.  ibid. 

Whately,  Loyrc,  p.  69     Propositio  exposita  f )  Conclusio,  Darjes,  Via  ad  Veritatem,  }  23i 
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(the  SLVond  error  to  which  we  shall  immediately  advert)  that  two  propositions, 
exactly  eciual  in  quantity,  in  fact  tlic  same  proposition,  pcrliaps,  transposed, 
were  calk'tl  the  one  univei'sal,  tha  other particidar,  by  exclusive  reliereuce  to  the 
quantity  of  the  subject. 

4-,  Yet  was  it  ot"  no  consecjuence,  in  a  logical  point  of  vi<'w,  which  of  the 
notions  collateil  were  Sul-ject  or  Predicate ;  and  tlicir  comparison,  with  the 
ronscquent  declaration  of  their  mutual  inconclusion  or  exclusion,  that  is,  of  af- 
tirmation  or  negation,  of  no  more  real  difference  tiian  the  assertions,  — London 
is/our  huiiilriil  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh, — Edinhiirgh  is  faur  hund  red  milea 
distant  from  London.  In  fact,  though  logicians  have  been  in  use  to  place  the 
subject  first,  the  jjredicate  last,  in  their  examples  of  propositions,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  ordinary  language,  where,  indeed,  it  is  frccpiently  even  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  wiiicli  is  the  determining  and  which  the  determined  notion. 
Out  of  logical  books,  the  predicate  is  found  almost  as  frequently  before  as  after 
the  subject,  and  this  in  all  languages.  You  recollect  the  first  words  of  the 
Firs/  Olympiad  of  Pindar,  "Af-ia-rof  jxiv  vSaip, "  Bestis  water  ;"  and  the  Vulgate 
(I  forget  how  it  is  rendered  in  our  English  translation)  has,  "Magna  est  Ver- 
itas, et  pra»valebit."'  Alluding  to  the  Bible,  let  us  turn  up  any  Concordance 
under  any  adjective  title,  and  we  shall  obtain  abundant  proof  of  the  fact.  As 
the  adjective  y/vrr/,  jjioy;;;/-;,  has  last  occurri'd,  let  iis  r"t('i"  to  Ciiiden  under  that 
simple  title.  Here,  in  glancing  it  over,  I  find  —  "  Great  is  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  —  Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised  —  Great  is  our  God  — 
Great  are  thy  works —  Great  is  tiie  Holy  One  of  Israel  —  Great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  cliildren  —  Great  is  thy  faitlifulness  —  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephoians  —  Great  is  my  boldness —  (ireat  is  my  glorying — Gi'cat  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,"  etc. 

The  line  of  Juvenal, 

"  Nobilitas  sola  est  atquc  unica  virtus," 

IS  a  good  instance  of  the  predicate  being  placed  first. 

The  Second  cardinal  error  of  the  logicians  is,  the  not  considering  that  the 
Predicate  has  always  a  quantity  in  thoughi,  as  much  as  the  Subject;  although 
this  quantity  be  fretiuenlly  not  explicitly  enounced,  as  unnecessary  in  the  com- 
mon emi)loyment  of  language;  for  the  determining  notion  or  ])redicate  being 
always  thought  as  at  least  adequate  to,  or  coe.xtensive  with,  the  subject  or  de-. 
termined  notion,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  express  this,  and  language  tends  ever 
to  elide  what  may  safely  be  omitted.  But  this  necessity  recurs  the  moment 
that,  by  conversion,  the  predicat(!  Iteconies  the  subject  of  the  pio{)Osition  ;  nnd 
'II  oaiii  its  fui-mal  statement  is  to  degr.ide  Logic  from  the  scicmce  of  the  neees- 
sities  of  thought,  to  an  idle  subsidiary  of  the  ambiguities  of  speech.  An  un- 
biaaied  eonsideration  of  the  subject  will,  I  am  confident,  convince  you  that 
this  view  is  correct. 

1°,  That  the  predicate  is  as  extensive  as  the  subject  is  easily  shown.  Take 
the   propo.>iti(jn,  —  .ill  annual  is  man,  or.  All  animals  are  men.     This  we  are 

I  III  Endras  iv.  41:  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  iv.  41),  "  Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all 
pnevalct  ''    In  the  £ng)i8b  version  (I.  Kedras      things."  —  Ed, 
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conscious  is  absurd,  though  we  make  the  notion  man  or  men  a?  wide  as  possible ; 
for  it  c'.uL's  not  mend  the  matter  to  say,  —  All  animal  is  all  mun,  or,  All  unintals 
(ire  all  vun.  We  feel  it  to  be  ecjually  absurd  as  if  we  said,  —  All  vian  is  all 
animal,  or.  All  men  are  a'l  animals.  Here  we  are  aware  tliat  the  sul)ject  and 
predicate  cannot  be  made  coextensive.  If  we  would  get  rid  of  the  absurdity, 
we  bring  the  two  notions  into  coextension,  by  restricting  the  wider.  If  we  say, 
—  Man  is  animal  (Homo  est  animal),  we  think,  though  we  do  not  overtly 
enounce  it,  All  man  is  animal.  And  what  do  we  mean  here  by  aniiuul?  We 
do  not  think,  —  All,  but  Some,  animal.  And  then  we  can  make  this  inditfer- 
entiy  either  subject  or  predicate.  We  can  think,  —  -we  i:i\n  k\\.  Some  animal 
IS  man,  that  is.  Some  or  All  Man ;  and,  e  concerto,  —  Man  (some  or  all)  is 
animal,  ^•iz.,  some  animal. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  all  cases  for  thinking  the  predicate, 
at  least,  as  extensive  as  the  subject.  Whether  it  be  absolutely,  that  is,  out  of 
relation,  more  extensive,  is  generally  of  no  consequence;  and  hence;  the 
common  reticence  of  common  langu;ige,  which  never  expresses  more  than 
can  bo  understood,  —  whiidi  always,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  l)re\ity,  strains  at 
ellipsis. 

2°,  But,  in  fact,  ordinary  language  quantifies  the  Predicate  so  often  as  this 
determination  becomes  of  the  smallest  import.  This  it  does  directly,  bv  addimr 
all,  some,  or  their  equivalent  predesignations,  to  the  predicate ;  or  it  accom- 
phslies  the  same  end  indirectly,  in  an  exceptive  or  limitative  ibrm. 

a)  Directly,  —  as  J'eter:  John,  James,  etc.,  are  all  the  Apostles — Merciirij, 
Venus,  etc.,  are  all  the  planets. 

to)  But  this  is  more  frequently  accompHshed  indirectly,  by  the  equipollent 
forms  oi'  Limitation  or  Inclusion,  and  Exception.^ 

For  example,  by  the  limitative  designations,  alone  or  only,  we  say, —  Cwd 
alone  is  (jood,  w'lich  is  equivalent  to  saying, —  God  is  all  fjood,  that  is,  God  is 
all  that  is  ijood  ;  Virtue  is  the  onli/  nobility,  that  is.  Virtue  is  all  noUe,  that  is,  all 
that  if  noble.^     The  symbols  of  the  Catliolic  and  Protestant  divisions  of  Chris- 


1  By  the  logicians  this  is  called  simply  i'a:-  subject  alone  As,  Man  alone  philosophizes 
elusion,  and  tlie  particles,  <a;i«i(m,  etc.,  par</c-  (though  not  all  do).  The  dog  alone  barks,  or, 
uke,  exclusica.  This,  I  think,  is  inaccurate;  dogs  alone  bntk  (though  some  do  not).  Man 
for  it  is  inclusion,  limited  by  an  exclusion,  only  is  rational,  or,  No  animal  but  man  is  ra- 
that  is  meant.—  [See  Scheibler,  Opera  Logica,  tional.  Notliing  but  rational  is  risible.  Of  ma- 
V.  iii.  c.  vii.  tit   3,  p.  457  et  seq.]  terial    things   thtrc   is  nothing  living   {but)    not 

2  (February  1850.)  On  the  Indirect  Predes-  organized,  and  notliing  organized  not  living. 
ignation  of  the  Predicate!  by  what  are  called  God  alone  is  to  be  ivorship/.td.  Cod  is  tke 
tho  Exclusive  and  Exc<ptivt  panicles.  single,  —sole  object  of  vjors/iip.     Some  men  only 

Karnes  of  the  particles.  are  elect. 

Latin.  — i/»w.s.   i/nirus,   unice  ;    solus,  solum,  II.    Annexed  to  the  I'redienfe,  they  limit 

solummodo.    tantum,    tantummodo  ;    duntaxat ;  the  subject  to  the  predicate,  but  do  not  define 

prcecise;  adai/uate.     Nihil  pru ttr,  — prxterquam,  its  quantity,  or  exclude   f'om   it   other  sub- 

—  ni  nisi  non.  jects.     As,    Peter   only  plays.      The   sacraments 

English,  —  one,  only,  alone,  exclusively,  pre-  are  only  two.     Jo/m  drinks  only  water, 

cisely,  just,  sole,  soUly,  nothing  but,  not  except.  III.      Sometimes   the    particles   sole,   solely, 

notbtyond.  single,  alone,   only,  etc.,   are    annexed   to   the 

I.    These   lariicles  annexed  to  the  Subject  Predicate  as  a  predesignaiion  tantamount  to 

predesignale  the  Predicate  universally,  or  to  aU.     As,  God  is   the   singl".  —  one.  —  alone.  — 

its  whole  extent,  denying  its  particularity  or  only,  —  exclusive,  —  adequate,  obj,cl  of  worship. 

iudefliiitude,  and  detinit£ly  limiting  it  to  the  On  the  relation  of  Exclusive  propositione 
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tianity  niiy  afibnl  us  a  logical  illustration  of  the  po'nt.  Tli.>  Catliolics  say,— % 
Faith.  Hope,  an/l  Charity  alone  Jus/ifi/  ;  (hat  is,  the  three  heavenly  virtues  together 
arc  nil  Jus.'ifi/iny.  that  is,  all  that  justifies  :  oiiine  Juslijicans,  Jnsluin  facier^s.  The 
Pi-otostnnts  sav,  —  Faith  alone  justijie.^  :  that  is,  Fai'h,  vhicii  they  hold  to  com- 
prise the  other  two  virtues,  /*•  alljnsfifijinr/,  that  is,  all  that  Justijies  ;  omne  justi- 
Jicans.  In  either  case,  if  we  translate  the  watchwords  into  logical  simplicity, 
the  predicate  appears  predesignated. 

U/animal.<  man  alone  is  ralionnl ;  that  is,  Man  is  a'lrn'ional  animal.  What  is 
rational  i.<  alone  or  only  risible;  that  is,  A'l  rational  is  all  risible,  etc. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Exceptive  Form.  To  t.ikc  thr  motto  overhead,  —  "On 
earth  there  is  nothinnr  rrreat  but  man."  What  docs  this  mean  ?  It  means, 
Man  —  is  —  all  earthly  f/reat.  —  Homo  —  est  — omne  maf/num.  terrestre.  And  the 
second  clau.w  —  "  In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind"— in  like  manner 
gives  as  its  logical  equipollent —  Mind —  is  —  all  humanly  great ^  that  is,  all  that 
is  great  in  man.     (.Mens  est  omne  viagnum  humanum.y 


to  tliosc  in  which  the  jjredicate  is  piodcfiff- 
nati'd.  .«ee  Tit  jus,  Ars  Cogkanfli.  c.  vi.  §j  66, 
6".  IIo!Ii;i::ii,  Philosop.'.in  Rntionalis,  §  475. 
Krt'il.  Huivlhiirli  .ler  l.ou^ik.  j  C2.  Uuiodoii, 
I-f:;ica  li'Sfifiitn,  Df  Kiiintniminne.  C.  V.  p  509 
't  s'q.  Iveckeriiiauii.  6"i/4<'//ia  Lo^ircp.,  lib.  iii., 
c.  11.     Op/T«,  t.  i.  p.  7G3. 

The  doctrine  held  by  the  logicians  as  to  the 
fxclusum  jira.licaiuni,  ixrU:.\iiin  subjer.tutii,  iiud 
fzrlu^um  si::nutn.  is  enoiit-ous.  See  Scheibler, 
Optra  Lngifn.  P.  iii.  c.  vii.  tit  .3.  p.  4")T  et  ^'i/. 
Jac.  Tlioiiia-sius,  Erutrni.  Lou-,  c  .\\.\  p.  67  ft 
stq.  [Cf.  Konseca.  Instil.  Uiii\,  h.  III.  c.  2.3. 
I'or  a  di'tuiled  (;xpo;itioii  of  tl.is  docniiie  by 
Scheibler,  M;e  below,  note  1.  —  Kn.J 

1  Vi<;e  .Scheibler.  Optra  Ln^i  a,  V.  iii.  c  vii. 
pp.  459,  400.  «here  his  e>.r.ini;ic.s,  with  iIk;  ux- 
po>-ition  ol'  tlie  Logicians,  may  be  well  con- 
trusted  with  mine. 

[.■jclieibler,  utter  rcterriiij;  to  the  Purva  Lui^i- 
caliaot  the  echoolmen,  as  coiitHiiiiiig  a  pro- 
pfrtied  supplement  of  tht  doctrines  of  Aii.*- 
lolle,  pr</ceed(.  to  expound  the  Pro/msitiones 
Exponihihs  of  tliose  Ireatines  "  ^^xclusiva 
enui.ciatio  est,  qua:  liabet  particuhiin  exclu- 
divuin,  ut,  Solun  homo  c«t  ratioualis.  .  .  . 
Porro  exclnsiva'  enunciationes  sunt  dujilicis 
generin.  Alirc-  miit  exclusiva.-  prjetiicuti :  aliae 
exciusiva- mljjecti;  Imc  est,  in  uliis  parlicula 
exclusiva  cxcludit  a  i>ubjecto.  in  aliis  excludit 
a  pncdicato,  veluli  hxc  propositio  exclui<iva 

ext;    D-li»  t'lntum   r>t   imrnorliili.i       ^^^l<;11(;  ex- 

clusiva  u  snbjrcto,  \uio  sencu.  Dens  tantum.  et 
ron  homo  vei  Inpii*,  etc.  ...  Onmea 
propositions  ^  exclusive  amlii^ua:  sunt,  ei 
hatx'St.t  particulam  exclusivain.  poHt  subjec- 
turn  profio'-itionift,  ante  vinculum,  ut  erat  in 
pri)po«ito  cxemplo.  (,'arent  autcm  propositi- 
one.i  exclusiva;  ilia  umbi^fuituti',  h!  vel  exclu- 
rtva  particula,  ponatur  ante  iiubj«ctum  prop- 


ositioni.*!,  vel  etiam  pequatur  copulam.  Ibl 
enini  indicatur  esse  piopositio  exclusiva  sub- 
jecti,  ut,  solus  hoivn  //isciirrit  HiC  autem  in- 
dicaiur,  e.sse  propo«itto  exclusiva  pra;dicaii, 
ut.  Sucriiinenla  Xoci  Tcstnim iiti  siiitt  tdriltitn 
dun.     Pieni/icameiita  tantum  ihrem    ' 

Scheibler  then  (uoceefls  to  give  the  follow- 
ing general  an'd  six-cial  rules  of  Exclu.sion : 

"l.  Cieneraliter  tenendum  est,  (luod  alilet 
sinl  rxiiiiifmlo'  ixiivsiva  a  jirrrdiialo,  et  alitn 
txrlusivT  a  suhjfrto 

'•11.  Exclusiva  propositio  7ion  cxcluilit  concom- 
ilnnlia 

'•  III.  Omnis  exrlusivn.  resolvitur  in  duas  sim- 
plir,s,  iiltfrriin  nj/inriiita»i,  nlterain  negatam. 
AffjHe  hoc  est  quod  vulgo  dicitur,  quod 
•  omi.is  exclusiva  sit  hypothetica.  Hypothetica 
enim  i)ropositio  est  (juae  includit  duas  alias  in 
virtute,  vel  disi.ositione  sua.  Veluli  h;cc, 
So/iix  linmo  fst  riit'oiifilis,  u-ijuivalet  his  dua- 
bus,  UiDiio  est  rniioneilis,  et  qiiod  non  est  homo, 
nun  r.\t  riiiioiudr.       Et  in  specie,  Bestia  von  est 

ralionalis.      Plinttn  iion  est  riitionalis 

Atque  hcC  du;L'  propusitiones  vocantur  expo- 
iientes,  sicui  proposiiio  exciusiva  dicitur  ex- 
ponibilit, 

'•  Speciale*  antem  regula;  explicandi  exclu- 
sivas  sunt  octo:  sicut  et  octo  sunt  genera 
loculioiaim  e.xclusi varum. 

••  1.  Proposiiio  irrlufira  vnirirstilis  tiflirmd 
tivii,  riijus  si^num  non  Wi^otur,  ut,  Teintuin 
omnis  lior):o  nirnt.  exponitur  i'ic.  f)iiiiiis  homo 
r.urril,  et  nilnl  eiliud  iib  Iwniint  rurrit.  Vocari 
solet  ha;c  expositio  Yatek.  quia  prior  (jus 
pars  est  universalis  allirinativa  quod  liotat 
A.  Et,  altera;  pars  est  universalis  negativa 
quod  iiidicat  in  posteriori  syllaba  litera  E. 

"11.  Propositio  peirlir.ularis.  vel  ind^fmitn  eif- 
firiniilivei,  in  iiiin  sit;nuni  non  luaeiti'r,  iil  Tan- 
tum homo  ciirrit,  expoDitur  sic,  Homo  ewrrit,  e< 
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We  ought,  indeed,  as  a  corollary  of  the  postulate  already  stated,  to  re<iuire 
to  be  allowed  to  translate  into  equivalent  logi(  <ii  ttiins  the  rhetorical  enouiice- 
meut  of  coiumon  sjjcecli.  We  should  not  do  as  the  logicians  have  been  wont, 
—  intrfxhice  and  deal  witii  flie.se  in  llieir  fxrav.nnaiiial  integrity;  for  this  would 
be  to  swell  out  and  delbrm  our  science  with  mere  grainiuatical  accidents  ;  and 
to  su(  h  fortuitous  accreseences  the  formidable  volume,  especially  of  the  older 
Logics,  is  mainly  owing.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholastic  system  is 
merely  grammatical. 

3o,  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  non-<juantification  of  the  predicate  is  only 
another  example  of  the  passive  sequacity  of  the  logicians.  They  follow  obedi- 
ently in  tlu^  f(x>tsteps  of  their  great  master.  We  owe  this  doctrine  and  its  prcva- 
lenL'C  to  the  prcicept  and  authority  of  Aristotle.  IIi'  prohibits  once  and  again  the 
annexation  of  tiie  universal  predesit;nation  to  the  predicate.  For  why,  he  .savs, 
such  predcsignation  would  render  the  proposition  absurd ;  giving  as  his  only  exam- 
ple, and  proof  of  all  this,  the  judgment  — All  man  is  all  animal.  This,  however, 
is  only  valid  as  a  refutation  of  the  ridiculous  doc-trinei,  held  by  no  one,  that  any 
predicate  may  be  universally  quantified  ;  for,  to  employ  his  own  example,  what 
absurdity  is  there  in  saying  that  .soine  animal  is  all  vian  !  Yet  this  nonsense 
(be  it  spoken  with  all  reverence  of  the  Stagirite)  has  imposed  the  precept  on 
the  systems  of  Logirj  down  to  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  it  could  be  shown 
by  a  cloud  of  instances  from  the  Aristotelic  writings  themselves,  that  this  rule  is 
invalid;  luiy,  Aristotle's  own  doctrine  of  Induction,  which  is  far  more  correct 
than  that  usually  taught,  proceeds  upon  the  silent  abolition  of  ihe  erroneous 
canon.  The  doctrine  of  the  logicians  is,  therefore,  founded  on  a  blunder; 
which  is  only  doubled  by  the  usual  averment  that  the  predicate,  in  what  are 
technically  called  reciprocal  proponitionn,  is  taken  universally  vi  malcrice  and 
not  vi  furmcB. 

But,  4°,  The  non-quantification  of  the  predicate  in  thought  is  given  up  by 
the  logicians  themselves,  but  only  in  certain  cases  where  they  were  forced  to 
admit,  and  to  the  amount  which  they  could  not  possibly  deny.     The  predicate, 


nihil  aliud  nh  Itnmine  ciirrit.     Vocatur  hffiC  ex-  alii/ui//    aliud   ah  koniint    von    ciirrit,    vocafur 

jwsitio  NiSK.  Fkcit. 

"III.   Propositio  fxrliixiiri,  in  qiin  signuin  non  "  VII.   Exdu.siva,  in  qua  signuni  negatur^  tx- 

ttrgatur,  uiiivfrsalis  nf^ativa,  ut,   Tuntiiiii   milliis  istfns  pnrticulnrix  affirmati vn ,  ut,    Non    tantavi 

homo  ciirrit,  C',\i)Oiiitur  sic,  NuUiis  homo  rurrlt.  nliiptis  homo  airrit.  expositur  sic,  Aliquis  homo 

ft  </uo//libfl  aHiii/  (ih  homine  citrrit,  vocatur  Te-  nirrit,  aliijtiid  aliud   ab   hnmine  nirrit,  vocatur 

NAX.  I'lLOS. 

"IV.  Exrlusivuaiju.':  siifiiiannonnegatiirpar-  •' VIII    ?:egativa  particularis  fxdusivep.  prop- 

(icularis  vel  inile/iniia  nri;iitifa,  ut,  Tanttim  homo  oxilinrifs.  nijiis  signutn  nfgntiir,  tit.  A'on  tiinlum 

mm   currit,    expouitur    sic.    Homo    non    ni/rit,  alii/iiis  homo  non  ciirrit,  cxiJOnittir  .sic,  Aliqvis 

ft    quodlihft   aliud    iib    homine    rinrit.    voi'iitur  Uoiro  nnn  riirril.  ft  aliquid  aliud  ab  homine  non 

STOHAX.  nirril,  vocirtlir  NOBIS. 

"V    Exclusiva,  in  qua  signum  negatur,  affir-  '•  Ditrereiitia  Jiutem  propositioiii.s  excJusiva; 

matn-a   tt   irniversnlix,    ut,   Non   lantiim    omnis  et  excpptiv.x  est   evicli-iis.     Nonipe  exclusiva 

homo  nirrit,  expoiiitur  sic,  Omnis  homo  nirril,  priidicatum  veudicat  uni  subjccto.  aiif  a  sub- 

et    aliquod    aliud    ab    homine    nirrit,   vocatur  jecto  excltidit  alia  pra"(lioata,  ut.  Solux  Dnix 

(AKos  hnniis  ext.     Exceptiva  autem  statuit  univorsalo 

"■  \i.  In  qua  xignum  negatttr,  exist/- ns  imiver-  subjectum,  indicatque  aliquid   coutinori   sub 

satis  ajjirmatlia,  ut,  Nnn   tanlum   nullus   homo  isto  uiiivfisali,  de  quo  non  dicatur  pra'dica- 

ctwntj   sic    expouitur,    NuUus    homo  currit,   ft  turn,  ut,    Omne  animal  est   irrationals,  prater 

hominem.'''  —  Ed.] 
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they  confess,  is  quantified  by  particularity  in  affirmative,  by  universality  in  nega- 
tive, proiX)sitions.  But  why  the  (luantification,  Ibnnal  (juanlifieation,  should 
be  thus  restricted  in  tliought,  they  luriiish  us  with  no  valid  reason. 

To  these  two  errors  1  niighl  perhaps  add,  as  a  third,  the  confusion  and  per- 
plexity arising  from  the  attempt  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  to  deal  with  in- 
definite (or,  as  I  would  call  them,  indeaignate)  terms,  instead  of  treating  them 
merely  as  verbal  ellijises,  to  be  filled  up  in  (ho  expiession  before  being  logicallv 
con>idered  ;  and  I  might  also  add,  as  a  fourth,  the  additional  complexity  and 
perplexity  introduced  into  the  science  by  viewing  propositions,  likewise,  as 
aflected  by  the  four  or  six  modalities.     But  to  these  I  shall  not  advert. 

These  are  the  two  principal  eri'ors  which  have  involved  our  systems  of  Logic 
in  confusion,  and  prevented  their  evolution  in  simpliiity,  harmony,  and  com- 
pleteness;—  whieh  have  condemned  them  to  bits  and  fragments  of  the  science, 
and  tor  these  bits  and  fragments  have  made  a  load  ot  rules  and  exceptions 
indispensable,  to  avoid  falling  into  frequent  and  manifest  absurdity.  It  was  in 
reference  to  these  two  errors  chiefly  that  I  formerly  gave  you  as  a  self-evident 
Postulate  of  Logic  —  "Explicitly  to  state  what  has  been  implicitly  thought;" 
in  other  word.-*,  that  before  dealing  logically  with  a  proposition,  we  are  entitled 
to  undei-stand  it;  that  is,  to  ascertain  and  to  enounce  its  meaning.  This  quali- 
fication of  th(!  predicate  of  a  judgment  is,  indeed,  only  the  beginning  of  the 
application  of  the  Postulate  ;  but  we  .shall  find  that  at  every  step  it  enables  us 
to  i:a&i  away,  as  useless,  a  nmltitude  of  canons,  which  at  once  disgust  the  student, 
and,  if  not  the  causes,  are  at  least  the  signs,  of  imperfection  in  the  science. 

I  venture,  then,  to  assert  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  Conversion,  and  that 
one  thorough-going  and  self-sufficient.  I  mean  Pure,  or  Simple  Conversion. 
The  other  species  —  all  arc  admitted  to  be  neither  thorough-going  nor  self- 
sufficient —  they  are  in  fact  only  other  logical  processes,  accidentally  combined 
with  a  transposition  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  The  conversio  per  acciden>> 
of  Boethius,  as  an  anq)liative  operation,  has  no  logical  existence  ;  it  is  material 
and  precarious,  and  has  righteously  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  science.  It 
is  now  merely  a  historical  curiosity.  As  a  Restrictive  operation,  in  which  re- 
lation alone  it  still  stands  in  our  systems,  it  is  either  merely  fortuitous,  or 
merely  possible  throu'jh  a  logical  process  quite  distinct  from  Conversion  ;  1 
mean  that  of  Restriction  or  Subalternation,  which  will  be  soon  explained. 
Conver.iio  j)f-r  contrajiositiniifm  is  a  change  of  terms,  —  a  substitution  of  new 
elements,  and  only  holds  through  contradiction,'  being  just  as  good  without  as 


1  [.Sec  Ariftoilc,  Tojiica,  L.  ii.  c.  8.     Scofus,  constantiam  illam  iion  po-sueriB  in  antecedenti, 

Bannefi,   Mcndoza,    silently    following;    ench  iiiHtabitur  illi  coiisciiuentia:  in  I'vcntu,  in  quo 

other,  have  lield  tliat  cuiitraposiiioii  is  or.Iy  niliil  cit  non  album,  ct  omiiis  homositalbus.'" 

inc'liato,    iiifiuituticin,    iciiuiriii;,'    Conslnniia,  limine^.  Instil.  Mtn.   Dial.     L.  vi.  c.  2,  p.  6.30. 

etc.     Wholly   wrong.    Sec    Arriaga.     C'limns  —  Ki>  ] 

Philoinphictu,  I).  II    B.  4- J).  18.     "Obpcrvan-  Kule  for  Finite  rrcjaconts  Riven. 

dum  CKt  pra-dicluH  coiitie<|uentiaH  (per  contra-  Witlilhc  Finale  exception  ofE  n  K  (A  n  A), 

poi-itior.em)  maluK  e-hc  ct  instiibileF,  ni.-i  i.c-  the  other  seven  jnopo.silions  may  be  converted 

ce^MTit    alia    jircipocitio   in    antecedcnii   (|ua;  by  f.'ouiiti.Tpovilion  uihUt  the  )'ollowi)ig  rule, 

impartit  exit-tenliani    Kubjecli  consecjuentiH.  — '  Ix't  the  terms  be  inliiiitated  and  transported. 

Tunc  enim    firma    erit   con8e(|iientia,    e.    i;.  the  piede>if;nationR  remainiu^;  as  before  ' 

Omnii  homo  est  albus  et  nan  album  est,  ertro  With  the  two  additional  exceptions  of  the 

mntu  turn  album  tst  non  homo.    Alioquiu   bi  two  convertible  propositions,  A  f  I,  and  I  f 
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with  conversion.  The  Contingent  Convei-sion  of  tlio  lower  Greeks ^  is  not  a 
conversion,  —  is  not  a  logical  process  at  all,  ami  lias  been  wortiiily  ignored  by 
the  Latin  world.  But  let  us  now  proceecl  to  -see  that  Simple  Conversion,  as  I 
have  assei-ted,  is  thorough-going  ai;(l  all-suilicient.  J^et  us  try  it  in  all  the 
eight  varieties  of  eaiegurical  proposiiions.  But  I  shall  leave  this  c.Kplication  lo 
yourselves,  ami  in  iliv  exaniination  will  call  for  a  statement  of  the  simple  con- 
version, as  applied  to  all  the  eight  projuwitional  ibrnis. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  one  method  of  conversion  has  every  advantage 
over  those  of  the  logicians.  1'',  It  is  Natural;  2^,  It  is  Imperative;  3^,  It  is 
Simple;  4°,  It  is  Direct ;  o"",  It  is  Precise;  G°,  It  is  thorough-going:  Whereas 
their  processes  are  —  1^,  Unnatural;  2^  Precarious;  3\  Complex;  -i^,  Cir- 
cuitous ;  6°,  Confused  ;  C^,  Inadequate :  breaking  down  in  each  and  all  of 
their  species.  Tlif  (ireek  Logiiians,  subsequent  to  Aristotle,  have  well  and 
trulv  said,  a.yTta-Tpo(p-ij  ia-tiv  l<To<TTpo(pT]  ris,  "  omnisconversio  est  a?(piiversio;  "-  that 
is,  all  conversion  is  a  conversion  of  ecpial  into  e([ual ;  and  had  they  attended 
to  this  principle,  they  wouhl  have  developed  conversion  in  its  true  unity  and 
simplicity.     They  would  have  consiiiered,    1°,  Tiiat  the  abjoUile  (quantity  of 


A,   the   iiiflnitated    propositions   hold  good 
without  the  transposition  of  the  terms. 

Kule  for  Infinite  Prejacents  rriven. 

With  tlie  single  e.xcoption  of  n  I  f  n  I  (nE 
=  u  =  nE  being  impossible),  the  other  six 
propositions  may  be  conveited  by  Counter- 
position  under  tlie  following  rule, —  '  l^et  the 
terms  be  uninfinitated  and  transposed,  the 
predesignations  lemaiiiii.g  as  before.' 

Coiilniposition  is  not  o.xi/lieifly  evolved  by 
Aristotle  in  Prinr  Annlytics,  but  is  evolved 
from  his  Topics,  L.  ii.  cc  1,  S.  alibi.  De  Intcr- 
pretatione.  c.  14.  See  ( 'onimbricenses.  In  Arist. 
Dial.,  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  q  i.  p  271.  Bannes, 
Inslit.  Mituiris  Dinlerticn:,  L.  v.  c.  2,  p.  532. 
Burgersdicius,  Instil.  Lo^.  L.  i.  c.  32. 

First  explicitly  enounced  by  Averioes,  ac- 
cording to  Molinaeus  (Elemenlu  Loiiira,  L.  i. 
c.  4,  p.  54).  I  cannot  tind  any  notice  of  it  in 
Aveiroes  lie  ignores  it,  name  and  thing. 
It  is  in  Anonjmus,  De  Syllogiiwo,  f.  42  b.,  in 
Nicepliorus  Blemmidas,  Epit.  Log  ,  c.  x.xxi. 
p.  222;  but  long  before  him  Boethius  has  all 
the  kinds  of  Conversion,  —  aimidex.  Per  Acci- 
dens,  et  Per  Oppositionem  (Inlrotinctio  ad  Syllo- 
gismos,  p.  576),  wliat  he  calls  Per  Contraposi- 
tionem  ( De  Si/llogi.tmo  Cntegorico,  L..  i.  5S9). 
Is  he  the  inventor  of  the  name?  It  seems  so. 
Long  before  Boethius,  Apuleius  (iu  second 
century)  has  it  as  one  of  the  five  species  of 
Conversion,  but  gives  it  no  name  —  only  de- 
scriptive: see  De  Habitial.  Doct.  Plat.,  L.  iii.  p. 
33.  Ale.Kander,  In  An  Pr..  i.  c.  2.  t.  10  a.  has 
it  as  of  propositions,  not  of  terms,  which  is 
conversion  absolutely.  Vide  IMiiloponus.  In 
An.  Pr.,  I  f.  12  a.  By  them  called  ou/TiffrpotJ)^ 
auv  ifTt^iffei.  So  JIagentinus,  In  An.  Prior  , 
i.  2, 1.3b. 


That  Contraposition  is  not  properly  Con 
version  —  (this  being  a  species  of  consequence) 
—  an  a.'quipollence  of  propositions,  not  a  con- 
version of  their  terms. 

Xoldius,  Logiea  llecogniia,  c.  xii.  p.  299 
Crakanthorpe,  Logiea,  L.  iii.  c.  10,  p.  180 
Bannes,  LiMit.  Min.  Dial.,  L.  v  c.  2,  p.  530. 
Kustacliius,  Stinimn  Pliilosophia:,  Logiea,  V.  II 
tract.  1.  (.[•  3,  p.  104  llerbart,  Lelirbuch  der 
Logik,  p.  78.  ScotUf,  Qucpstinnes,  In  An.  Prior.., 
L.  i.  q.  15.  f  268  b  Chauvin,  v.  Conversio. 
Isendoorn,  Cursiis  Logirm.,  p.  308 

That  Contiaposition  is  useless  and  perplex- 
ing. See  Chauvin,  v.  Conver.iio.  Arriaga, 
Ciirxiis,  Philnxnpliinis,  p.  18.  Titius.  Arf  Cogi- 
lumli,  c.  viii.  §  19  et  set/.  D"Abia  de  Itacouis, 
Tot.  Piiil.  Tract.,  Lngicit,  ii.  ([ii.  4,  p.  315. 
Bannes,  Li.-^tit    Min.  Dial.,  \i.  529  ] 

1  [lilemmidas.]  [Epitome  Logiea,  c.  31,  p. 
!i22.  The  following  extract  will  explain  the 
nature  of  this  conversion.  'H  5'  eV  trpoid- 
(TSCTt  yivoixivri  di'io'Tpot/)?;,  i';  r)}v  fxev  ra^iv 
Twt>  opitiv  <pv\dmi,  Thv  aurhi/  rripouffa  Kar- 
rjyopovfj.ivov  koX  rhv  auihu  viroKil/xefoi' ' 
/xofriif  5«  T/ji/  iroiorriTa  nera/iaKKfL,  noiovcra 
Tijv  a.Tro<par ik})v  TzponaLU  Kara(paTiKii)v,  koX 
KaTacpaTiKrjv  aKoepariKitv.  Kol  Ae^erai 
a'uTr\  eVSexOjUeVT)  avTicTTpoipTf),  ws  iirl  ^xovqs 
TTis  6r/5ex''M*''f 5  i'Atjj  (TvvicrratJ.fvri  '  oiov, 
'''IS  iv^pccTTos  Koverai,  tis  ixi'^pdrrros  ov  Kov- 
TJTOJ"  a'jTTj  5'  ovK  &J'  fir]  Kvpicoi  auTtarpocpT). 
This  so-called  rnntins-nt  eonvir.<.'nn  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  assertion,  repeated  by 
many  Latin  logicians,  tlnit  in  contingent  mat- 
ter subcontfary  propositions  are  both  tru«, 
-  Kn.] 
'i  See  p.  515.  —  Ed. 
t)6 
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the  proposition,  l>e  it  convertend  or  converse,  remains  always  identical ;  2*^, 
That  the  several  <jiiantitios  of  tlie  <ollat('tl  notions  remain  always  identical,  tin; 
whok'  clian^e  Ix-in-j;  the  transposition  ot  the  (luantirtcd  notion,  which  was  in  the 
subject  place,  inio  the  place  of  predicate,  and  oice  versa. 

Aristotle  and  the  logicians  were,  tiierefore,  wrong  ;  1°,  In  not  considering 
the  pi-oposition  simply  a*;  tiie  complement,  that  is,  as  the  equation  or  non-equa- 
tion, of  two  compared  notions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  consideiing  it  as  de- 
termined in  its  ipianlity  by  one  of  these  notions  more  than  by  the  other.  2'', 
TIk'v  were  wrong  iu  according  too  great  an  importance  to  the  notions  con- 
sidered as  propositional  terms,  that  is,  as  subject  and  predicate,  independently 
of  the  import  of  these  notions  in  themselvt'S.  3°,  They  were  wiong  iu  ac- 
cording too  preponderant  a  weight  to  one  of  these  terms  over  the  other;  but 
dillerently  in  tiillerent  i)arts  of  the  system.  For  they  were  wrong,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Judgment,  in  allowing  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  determined 
exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term ;  whereas  they  were  wrong,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  the  doctrine  of  Reasoning,  in  considering  a  syllogism  as  ex- 
clusively relative  to  the  (juantity  of  the  pi-edicate  (extension).  So  much  for 
the  theory  of  Conversion.  Before  concluding,  I  have,  however,  to  observe,  as 
a  correction  of  the  prevalent  ambiguity  and  vacillation,  that  the  two  proposi- 
tions of  the  process  together  might  be  called  the  conrcrtciil  or  conrertincj  (pro- 
positlones  conveiienles)  ;  and  whilst  of  these  the  original  proposition  is  named 
the  convertend  ( propo^ilio  cnnvertcnda),  its  |)roduct  would  obtain  the  title  of 
converse,  converted  (proposiiio  conver.<u)} 

I'he  o'her  species  of  Immediate  Inference  will  not  detain  us  long.  Of  these, 
there  are  two  noticed  by  the  logicians. 

The  first  of  these,  Equi/ioHence  ( (e  qui  poll  enda),  or,  as  I  would  term  it.  Double 
Neijation,  is  deserving  of  bare  mention.  It  is  of  mere  grammatical  relevancy. 
The  negation  of  a  negation  is  tintamount  to  an  affirmation,  li  is  not  nol-A,  is 
manifestly  only  a  roinidabout  way  of  saying  B  i.<  A.  and,  vice  iJer.ia,  we  may 
cxfirc.ss  a  position,  if  we  perversely  choose,  by  snblating  a  snblation.  The 
immediate  inference  of  E(pii[)olIence  is  thus  merely  the  grammancal  translation 
of  an  affirmation  into  a  double  negation,  or  of  a  double  negation  into  an 
affirmation,  yon-uullu-!  and  non-nemo,  for  e.xample,  are  merely  other  gram- 
matical expressions  for  idiquls  or  quiilum.  So  Nonnihil,  Nonnunquam,  Nonnus- 
qnftm,  etc. 

The  Latin  tongue  is  almost  peculiar  among  languages  for  such  double  nega- 
tives to  express  an  affirmative.  Of  course  tlie  few  which  have  found  their  place 
in  Logic,  instead  of  being  despised  or  relegated  to  Grammar,  have  been  fondly 
commenleil  on  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  scholastic  logicians.  In  English,  some 
authors  are  fond  of  this  inflirect  and  idle  way  of  speaking;  they  prefer  saying 
—  •' I  ent(!rlain  a  not  unfavorable  opifiion  of  such  a  one,"  to  saying  directly,  1 
entertain  of  him  a  favorable  opinion.     Neglecting  this,  I  pass  on  to 

The  third  sp-cies  of  Immediate  Inference,  noticed  Vjy  the  logicians.  This 
they  call  StJ/fi/lcruation,  Ijut  it  may  be  more  unam))iguously  styled  Rrslriction. 
If  I  have  £100  at  my  credit  in  the  bank,  it  is  evident  that  I  may  draw  for  £.5  or 
£10.     In  like  manner,  it  I  can  say  unexdusively  that  all  men  are  animals,  1  can 

1  See  p.  186.  —  Ed. 
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say  rcstrictively,  that  negroes  or  any  other  fraction  of  mankind  are  animals.    This 
restriction  is  Bilateral,  when  we  restrict  both  subject  and  predicate,  as : 

All  Triantjle  is  all  tnl/(tertil.  AU  rdtiwinl  is  (til  risible. 

.'.Some  ti-ian(/le  is  some  trilateral.  .'.Some  rational  is  some  risible. 

It  is  Unilateral,  by  restricting  the  omnitude  or  universality  either  of  the  Subject 
or  of  the  Predicate. 


Of  the  Subject  — 
Of  the  Predicate,  as- 


AU  man  is  some  animal; 
'.Some  man  is  some  animal. 

Some  animal  is  all  risible ; 
'.Some  animal  is  some  risible. 


It  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  logicians,  that  there  is  only  an  inference  by 
this  process,  if  the  some  in  the  inferred  proposition  means  some  at  least,  that  is, 
some  not  exclusive  of  all ;  tor  if  we  think  by  the  some,  some  only,  that  is,  some, 
not  all,  so  far  from  there  being  any  competent  inference,  there  is  in  fact  a  real 
opposition.  The  loiricians,  tliercfore,  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the  Opposi- 
tion of  Siibalternation,  ought  to  have  declared  that  the  .some  was  here  in  the 
sense  of  some  only ;  and  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the  Inference  of  Subal- 
ternatioii,  they  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  have  declared,  that  the  some  was  here 
taken  in  the  counter  sense  of  some  at  least.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that 
the  errors  of  the  logicians  in  regard  to  Opposition  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
Aristotle. 

Before  leaving  this  process,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  we  might  well 
call  its  two  propositions  together  the  restringent  or  restrictive  ( propositiones 
reslrinr/enles  vel  restrictive^) ;  the  given  proposition  might  be  called  the  restrin- 
gend  (/)ropo:dtio  reslringenda),  and  the  product  the  restrict  or  restricted  (propo- 
sitio  restrida). 

So  nuiih  ibr  the  species  of  Immediate  Inference  recognized  by  the  logicians. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  immediate  inference  overlooked  by  logical 
writers.  I  have  formerly  noticed  that  they  enumerate  (among  the  species  of 
Opposition)  Suhconlntriety  (subcontrarietas,  vinvai'TiSTris^,  to  wit, — some  is, 
some  is  not ;  but  that  this  is  not  in  fact  an  opposition  at  all  (as  in  truth  neither 
13  Subalternation  in  a  certain  sense).  Subcontrariety,  in  like  manner,  is  with 
them  not  an  opjwsition  between  two  parti  d  somes,  but  between  ditferent  and 
dilTercnt ;  in  fa<  t,  no  opposition  at  all.  But  if  they  arc  thus  all  wrong  by 
commission,  they  are  doubly  wrong  by  omission,  for  they  overlook  the  immediate 
inference  which  the  relation  of  propositions  in  Subcontrariety  atfords.  This, 
however,  is  sufliciently  manliest.  IC  I  can  say.  All  men  are  some  animals,  or 
Some  animals  are  all  men,  I  am  thereby  entitled  to  say,  —  All  men  are  not  some 
animals,  or  Some  atiimals  are  not  some  men.  Of  course  here  the  some  in  the 
inferred  propositions  means  some  other,  as  in  the  original  proposition,  some 
only :  but  the  inference  is  perfectly  legitimate,  being  merely  a  necessary 
explication  of  the  thought;  for,  inasmuch  as  I  think   and  say  that  all  men  are 
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some  animals,  I  tan  think  and  say  that  they  arc  some  animals  only,  which 
imi)lies  that  thov  are  a  certain  some,  and  not  any  other  animals.^  This  infer- 
ence is  thns  not  only  to  some  others  imlefinitely,  but  to  all  others  definitely.  It 
is  further  either  allirmative  from  a  nejiative  antecedent,  or  negative  from  an 
alhrmative.  Finally,  it  is  not  bilateral,  as  not  of  subject  and  j)redicate  at  once; 
but  it  is  unilateral,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the  predicate.  This  inference 
of  Subcontrariety  I  would  call  Jiilci/rali(»i,  because  the  mind  here  tends  l;; 
determine  all  the  parts  of  a  whole,  whereof  a  part  only  has  been  given.  The 
two  propositions  together  might  be  called  the  in(c(/ral  or  integrant  (propositiones 
intigrales  vel  inlegruntes).  The  given  proposition  would  be  styled  the  integrand 
(propositio  intrgnuitla)  ;  and  the  product,  the  integrate  (proj)ositio  intcgrata)} 

I  may  refer  you,  for  various  observations  on  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi- 
cate, to  the  collection  published  under  the  title,  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and 
Literature. 


The  grand  general  or  dominant  result  of  the  doctrine  on  which  I  have 
already  partially  touched,  but  which  I  will  now  explain  consecutively  and  more 
in  detail,  is  as  follows  :  —  Touching  Propositions,  —  Subject  and  Predicate ;  — 
touching  Syllogisms,  —  in  Categoricals,  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  Major  and 
Minor  Premises,  Figures  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  even  what  I  call 
No  Figure.,  are  all  made  convertible  with  each  other,  and  all  conversion  re- 
duced to  a  simple  efjuation  ;  whilst  in  Hypotheticals,  both  the  species  (viz., 
Conjunctive  and  IJisjinictive  reasonings)  are  shown  to  be  forms  not  of  mediate 
argumentation  at  all,  but  merely  complex  varieties  of  the  inmiediate  inference 
of  liestriction  or  Subalternation,  and  are  relieved  of  a  load  of  perversions, 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  rules.  The  differences  of  Quantity  and  Quality, 
etc.,  thus  alone  remain  ;  and  by  these  exclusively  are  Terms,  Propositions,  and 
Svllogisms  formally  distinguished.  Quantity  and  Quality  combined  constitute 
the  only  real  discrimination  of  Syllogistic  Mood.  Syllogistic  Figure  vanishes, 
with  its  perplexing  apparatus  of  spei  ial  rules;  and  even  the  General  Laws  of 
Syllogism  proper  are  reduced  to  a  single  compendious  canon. 

This  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  postulate  of  Logic  :  —  To  state  in  language 
what  is  effiiient  in  thought:  in  other  words.  Before  proceeding  to  deal  logically 
with  any  j)rfi])Osition  or  syllogism,  we  nm.st  be  allowed  to  determine  and  express 
what  it  means. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  Propositions  :  In  a  proposition,  the  two  terms,  the 
Subject  and  Predicate,  have  each  their  quantity  in  thought.  This  quantity  is 
not  alwavs  expressed  in  language,  for  language  tends  always  to  abbreviation; 
hut  it  is  always  understood.  For  example,  in  the  proposition,  Men  are  animals, 
what  do  we  mean  V    We  do  not  mean  that  some  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 


I  If  wf  oay  some  animal  is  all  man,  and  2  Mem.  Immediate  inference  of  Contradic- 
*nm€  nniiniil  i,«  not  any  man.  —  in  that  cai^e,  we  tion  oinittcil.  Al-o  nf  licliitiou,  wliicli  would 
•nuKt  hold  tomf  an  m'-aiiing  some  only.  We  come  under  K<|ni|>f)lk-nce.  [P'or  Tabular 
rr.ay  have  a  mediate  syllogium  on  if,  as  :  Schemes    of  I'ropositional     Forms,  and    of 

their  Mutual  Kelations,  Bee  pp    029,  530.  — 


Snuu:  animriU  nrr  rtH  mrn  ; 

Some  aminfiU  (trr.  nnt  itny  mart ;  -.i'.J 

TTiertJort,  tome  anuiittU  are  not  lome  animal*. 
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are  animals,  l)iit  we  use  the  abbreviated  expression  men  for  tlie  thought  fl//meji. 
Logic,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  postulate,  warrants,  nay  roipiires,  us  to  state 
this  explicitly.  Let  ms,  therefore,  overtly  (juantify  the  subject,  and  say.  All 
men  are  animals.  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  tiie  proposition,  —  we  have  quan- 
tified in  language  the  subject,  as  it  was  quantified  in  thought. 

But  the  predicate  still  remains.  We  have  said  —  All  men  are  animals.  But 
what  do  we  mean  hy  aitiinaU  f  Do  we  maun  all  anbttals,  or  some  (uiimals? 
Not  the  former ;  for  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  are  animals,  as  well  as  men  ;  anil 
dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  are  not  men.  Men,  therefore,  are  animals,  but  exclu- 
sively of  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.  All  mc7i,  therefore,  are  not  iMjuivalcnt  tc  all 
animals;  that  is,  we  cannot  say,  as  we  cannot  think,  that  all  men  are  all  ani- 
mals. But  we  can  say,  for  in  thought  we  do  aflirm,  that  all  men  are  some  animals. 

But  if  we  can  say,  as  we  do  think,  that  all  men  are  some  animals.,  we  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  likewise  say,  as  we  do  think,  that  some  animals  are  all  men. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  a  logical  ])oint  of  view 
(wliatever  it  may  be  in  a  rlielorical),  which  of  the  two  terms  be  made  the 
subject  or  predicate  of  the  proposition;  and  whichsoever  term  is  made  the 
subject  in  the  first  instance,  may,  in  the  second,  be  coni^erted  into  the  predi- 
cate ;  and  whichsoever  term  is  made  the  predicate  in  the  first  instance,  may,  in 
the  second,  be  converted  into  the  subject. 

From  this  it  follows  — 

1°,  That  a  i)roj)osition  is  simply  an  equation,  an  identification,  a  bringing 
into  congruence,  of  two  notions  in  respect  to  their  Extension.  I  say,  in  re- 
spect to  their  Extension,  for  it  is  this  quantity  alone  which  admits  of  ampliation 
or  restriction,  the  Comprehension  of  a  notion  remaining  always  the  same, 
being  always  taken  at  its  full  amount. 

2°,  The  total  (piantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  converted,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  the  proposition  the  product  of  the  conversion,  is  always  one  and 
the  same.  In  this  unexclusive  point  of  view,  all  conversion  is  merely  simple  con- 
rersion.  :  and  the  distinction  of  a  conversion,  as  it  is  called,  hij  accident,  arises 
onlv  from  the  partial  view  of  the  logicians,  who  have  looked  merely  to  the 
quantity  of  the  subject.  They,  accordingly,  denominated  a  proposition  univer- 
sal or  par.'iciilar,  as  its  subject  merely  was  (juantified  by  the  predesignafion 
some  or  all;  and  where  a  proposition  like,  .4//  men  are  animals  (\n  thought, 
some  animals),  was  converted  into  the  proposition.  Some  animals  are  men  (in 
thought,  all  men),  they  erroneously  supposed  that  it  lost  quantity,  was  restricted, 
and  became  a  particular  proposition. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  logicians  contemplated  the  reconversion  of 
sTU'ii  a  proposition  as  the  preceding;  for  they  did  not  (or  rarely)  give  the  name 
of  conrersio  jx'r  acci'lens  to  the  case  in  which  the  proposition,  on  their  theory, 
was  turned  from  a  particular  into  a  universal,  as  when  we  reconvert  the  prop- 
osition. Some  animals  are  men,  into  the  proposition.  All  men  are  animals}      They 


1  See  above,  p.  186.  —  Ed.  [A  mistake  by  For  Aristotle  uses  the  terms  universal,  and 
loiiciniis  in  j^roncnil,  Ihnt  partial  conversion,  partial  cont-ersion.  simply  to  express  whether 
if  IJ.(pei,  is  the  u\L'\\' t^yuonym  of  pfr  accii/rm:,  tlie  convertens  is  a  universal  or  particular 
and  that  tlic  former  is  so  used  by  Aristotle,  proposition.  See  §  4  of  the  ciia;iter  on  Con- 
See  Vallius,  Logica,  t.  ii.  1    t  q.  i.  c.  2,  p.  32.  version  {.in.  Prior.,  i.  2),  where  particular  af 
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likewise  neglected  such  affirmative  projiosllious  as  had  in  thought  both  subjecv 
and  j)redi(,-ate  (jiiaiUifu'd  to  their  whole  extent;  as,  All  triangular  Ji(juri'  is  trilate- 
ral, that  is,  it'  expre^sed  as  understood,  .1//  triaiKju'ar  is  all  trilateral  Jiywe,—^ 
All  rational  is  risible,  tiiat  is,  if  explicitly  enounced.  All  rational  is  all  risible 
animals.  Aristotle,  and  subsequent  logicians,  had  indeed  frequently  to  <lo  with 
propositions  in  which  the  predicate  was  taken  in  its  full  extension.  In  these 
the  logicians  —  hut,  be  it  observed,  not  Aristotle — attempted  to  remedy  the 
imperfection  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrine,  Avhicli  did  not  allow  the  quantification 
of  the  predicate  to  be  taken  logically  or  Ibrmally  into  account  in  aflirmative 
propositions,  by  asserting  that  in  the  obnoxious  cases  the  predicate  was  dis- 
tributed, that  is,  fully  quantified,  in  virtue  of  the  matlir,  and  not  in  virtue  of 
the  form  (r/  ma'cria',  nnn  raliaue  forma).  But  this  is  altogether  erroneous. 
For  in  thought  we  generally  do,  nay,  often  must,  fully  (piantity  the  pretlicate. 
In  our  logical  conversion,  in  fact,  of  a  proposition  like  .1//  men  are  animals, — 
.tome  animals,  we  must  formally  retain  in  tliought,  for  we  cannot  formally 
abolish,  the  universal  (luanfifu  ation  of  the  predicate.  We,  accordingly,  must 
tbrmally  allow  the  proposition  thus  obtained.  Some  animals  are  all  men. 

The  error  of  the  logicians  is  further  shown  by  our  most  naked  logical  nota- 
tion; for  it  is  quite  as  easy  and  quite  as  natural  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  as  pre- 
dicate, as  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  as  subject.     Thus,  All  B  is  some  A  ;  Some  A 
■is  all  B. 


A,  :  B 


I  may  here  also  animadvert  on  the  counter  defect,  the  counter  error,  of  the 
logicians,  in  their  doctrine  of  Negative  Propositions.  In  negative  propositions 
they  sav  the  predicate  is  always  distributed,  —  always  taken  in  its  lull  exten- 
sion. Now  this  is  altogether  untenable.  For  we  always  can,  and  fre(|uently 
do,  think  the  predi'-ate  of  negative  propositions  as  only  ])artially  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  the  subject.  For  example,  we  can  think,  as  oui-  naked  diagrams 
can  show, —  AIL  mrn  are  not  some  auii/uils,  that  is,  not  irrational  animals.  In 
point  of  fact,  so  often  as  we  think  a  subject  as  partially  included  within  the 
.«phere  of  a  predicate,  eo  i/)so  we  think  it  as  partially,  that  is,  particularly, 
excluded  therefrom.  Logicians  are,  therefore,  altogether  at  fault  in  their 
doctrine,  that  the  predicate  is  always  distributed,  i.  c,  always  universal,  in 
negative  propositions.^ 

firmativpfl  are  Bftid    to    be  necessarily   con-  and  propo'^itioriH  remaining  alway."!  ttie  same, 

verl'd.  iv  fiffin.  So    Iiiili;,'ir,    1)'     Snisu   Vtri   el    Falsi,    p.   .303. 

Cvuif  rMo  prr  acrifltii.i  in  in  tViO  iorms  «litr<T-  'I'lio   ^ecoll(l    is  tliat  of  lo^ficians   in  general, 

ently  dcflnfd  hy  difTeient  logicians.    The  first  where  the  quantity  o(  the  propofilion   is  di- 

l>y  noetliiiix.  by  wliom  the  nrtnc  was  origin  mlnished,  the  qnality  of  the  propositions  and 

oily  Riven,  is  that  in  wlicli   the  f|niintify  of  terms  remaining  tlie  name,  sa/w*  ivr/ra(/'.] 

ihc     prrpfwiHon     if    contingently     changed  '  Melanolithon    {Erotfmntn.  L.   ii.    De  Con- 

either   from  greater  to  le-.t.  or  from   less  to  vfr^iimf,  p.  ."JlB),   followed   by   his  ],ii])il  and 

greater.  •"'■•"•"•'('<?'.  the  quality  of  the  terms  commentator  Strigelius    {In  Eratcmata,  pp 
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But,  3°,  If  the  preceding  theory  be  true,  —  if  it  be  true  that  subject  anrl 
predicate  are,  as  quantificil,  always  simply  convertible,  the  jjroposition  being 
in  fact  only  an  enonncenn-nt  of  their  e(juation,  it  lijliows  (and  this  also  is  an 
adccpiate  test)  that  wo  may  at  will  identify  the  two  terms  by  making  them  both 
the  subject  or  both  the  predicate  of  the  same  proposition.  And  this  we  can 
do.  For  we  can  not  only  say  —  as  A  is  B,  so  conversely  B  it  A,  or  as  All  men 
are  some  animals,  so,  conversely,  Some  animals  arc  all  men  ;  but  c<iually  say  — 
A  and  B  are  conccrtilile,  or,  Conrertil/'e  are  B  ami  A;  All  men  and  some  ani- 
mals are  convertible  (that  is,  so7ne  amcertlble  things),  or,  Cuncerlihle  (that  is, 
some  convertible  thinr/s)  are  some  animals  and  all  men.  By  convertible.,  I  mean 
the  same,  the  identical,  the  congruent,  etc.' 


57G,  581),  and  by  Kcckcrmaiin  (Syat.  Lng. 
Minus,  L.  ii.  c.  3,  <>p.  \>.  222),  and  oflicrs, 
thinks  that  ■■thcie  is  a  ^ri-ater  force  of  the 
])ai(icle  tioiii'  liiiilliis.  not  iiiii/),  timii  of  the 
j)article  all  {oi/niis).  For,  in  a  universal  neg- 
ative, tlie  lorco  of  the  nej^atioii  is  so  spread 
over  the  whole  ijrojiositioii,  tliat  in  its  con- 
version the  sume  sijiii  is  retained  (as  —  No 
star  is  ronsiimed ;  tlur-ftire,  no  flaini-  ivliiili  is 
rniisinne'!  is  a  star):  wliereas  siicli  con\ersion 
does  not  take  place  in  a  universal  alfunia- 
tive."'  This  Strigelius  compares  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  terment  or  acute  poison;  adding 
that  tilt  aftirmative  particle  is  limited  to  the 
subject,  whilst  the  ne;<ative  extends  to  both 
subject  and  predicate,  in  other  words,  to  the 
whole  proposition. 

This  doctrine  is  altogether  erroneous.  It  is 
an  erroneous  theory  devised  to  explain  an 
erroiuous  practice.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  here  a  commutation  of  nc'iation  with 
quantilicalion ;  ar.d,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
ver.ioM.  direct  conversion  at  ler.st,  will  not 
be  said  to  change  the  quality  either  ot  a  neg- 
ative or  aliirinative  proposition.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  cannot  be  [r.etended  that  nega- 
tion has  an  exclusive  or  even  greater  affinity 
to  uiiiveisal  fh;in  to  particularquantification. 
We  can  equally  well  say  7ioc  some,  not  all,  vot 
any ;  and  the  leason  why  one  of  these  forms 
is  preferred  lies  ceituinly  not  in  any  attrac- 
tion or  afTinJty  to  the  ncgati\e  particle  ] 

1  [With  the  doctrine  of  Conversio-i  taught 
in  the  text,  compare  llie  following  authori- 
ties: I^auventiiis  Valla,  DinUciini,  L.  ii.  c. 
2i,  f  37.  Titius,  Ars  Cogiianii  (v.  Ridiger,  De 
Sensii  Vfri  it  Falsi,  L  ii.  C.  i.  p  232).  IJeusch, 
Systema  Lugiciim,  §  380,  p.  413  ft  Srrj.,  ed.  1741. 
Hollmann,  Lncicn,  §  89,  p.  172.  Ploucquet. 
Fries,  /.<--(>,  §  S3.  )>.  146.  K  Keinhold.  I.n^ik, 
«  117,  p.  2s6.  Anciei'.rs  referied  to  by  Animo- 
nius,  III  1).  Lit  t)!  ,  c  vii.  J  4,  f.  .  .  .  .  I'aulus 
Vallius,  Lo[;irn,  t  ii..  Ill  An  Prior.,  1,.  i.  (j.  ii. 
c  ii- ]  [Valhi  /.  c  says:  •' Non  ani])lius  ac 
latiu-i  aeci)iitur  pra'dicatuin  qnain  suljccUnn. 
Ideoque  cum   illo  couverti  potest,  ut  ovinis 


homo  est  animal:  non  utique  totum  genus  ani- 
mal, sed  aliqua  pars  hujus  generis.  ,  .  .  ergo, 
Ali(jiiafiars  animulis  (st  in  oriini  liinnine.  Item, 
Quif/ain  lionin  est  animal.  .>^cilicet  est  tiua-rlani 
jinrs  iinimnlis.  ergo,  Qiueilam  pars  aninialis  est 
qiiiilaiii  homii,  etc'  Gottlieb  (>erhard  1  itius, 
Ars  Cu^itanili,  c.  vii.  §  3  't  strj..  p.  12.5.  l.ipsiaj, 
1723  (first  ed.  1701).  "  Nihil  autem  aliud  agit 
Conversio,  (luam  ut  simpliciter  pra'dicatum 
et  subjectum  transponat,  hinc  nee  qualitatem 
nee  (]uantitatem  lis  largitur,  aut  eus  niutat, 
sed  ptout  reperit,  ita  convertit.  Ex  quo  neces- 
saiio  sequitur  eonversionem  esse  uniformem 
ac  omnes  propositiones  eodem  plane  mode 
converti.  I'er  exenipla,  (1),  Nullum  iicmo  est 
■lapis,  ergo,  i\'iilliis  lapis  est  homo.  (2),  Qiiiiiam 
homo  nnn  ist  me'lints  (omnis),  ergo,  Meilirus 
non  est  homo  qiii/lam,  seu   NiiUus  tne'/icus  est 

homo  qiiiilam (3),    Hie  Petriis  no7t 

est  iloctiis  (omnis),  ergo,  Omnis  docliis  non  esl 
hir  Pelrus (4),  Omnis  homo  est  ani- 
mal {qnorlilnm\,  ergo,  Qtioilitam  animal  est 
lioii.o.  (5),  Qiiiilnm  homo  currit  Iparticulariltr), 
ergo.  Qiiidam  currens  est  homo.  (6),  Hir.  Pmiliis 
esl  (liir.tus  {(/iiir/am),  ergo,  Qiiiitain  ifortiis  est  hie 
I'aulus.  In  omnibus  his  exetnplis  subjecfum 
cum  sua  quantitate  in  locum  pra;dicati,  et 
hoc,  eodem  modo,  in  illius  sedem  transponi- 
fur,  ut  nulla  penitu.s  ratio  solida  appareat. 
quare  eonversionem  in  diversas  species  divel 
lere  debeamu.s.  Vulgo  tanien  aliter  sentiunt 
qnando  triplicem  eonversionem,  uempe  siin- 
jtlimn,  per  uccidtns,  ac  per  cimtrapositionem ,  ad- 

struunt Enimvero    conversio  .jiet 

arciilensbt  per  contrapositionem  gratis  asserilur. 
inim  conversio  propositionis  afhrmantis  ur.i- 
versalis  perinde  simplex  est  ac  ea  qua  univer- 
salis negans  convertitur,  licet  post  eau)  sub- 
jcctum  sit  particulare;  conversionis  enim  hie 
nulla  culpa  est,  qua>  quantitatem.  qua,'  non 

adcst,  largiri  nee  potest  ncc  debet 

Krior  vulgaris  d«ctrina;,  nisi  fallor,  inde  est, 
quod  exislimaverint  ad  eonversionem  sinipli- 
ceni  '. (:i\uivi,  ut  /ircpdicatvm  assumat  .■iisnuni  et 

ijiiantitiit- m  suhjecti Conversionem 

per  contrapositionem  quod  attinet,  facile  ostendi 
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The  fencral  errors  in  regard  to  Conversion,  —  the  errors  from  which  all  the 
rest  procoi'tl.  are  — 

1°,  The  onussion  to  (niantify  the  predicate  throughout. 

2°,  The  coMcc-it  that  the  quantities  did  not  belong  to  the  terms. 

3°,  Tin-  comeit  that  the  (luantities  were  not  to  be  transposed  with  their 
relative  terms. 

4°,  The  onL-sidod  view  that  the  proposition  was  not  equally  composed  of  the 
two  terms,  but  was  more  dei)ciuk'nt  on  the  subject  than  on  the  predicate. 

5°.  The  consequent  error  that  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term  determines 
the  quantity  of  the  proposition  absolutely. 

6°.  The  consc(iuent  error  that  there  was  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
total  quantity  of  the  proposition. 

7°,  That  thorough-going  conversion  could  not  take  place  by  one,  and  that 

the  simple,  form. 

8°,  That  all  called  in  at  least  the  form  of  Accidental  Conversion ;  all  admit- 
tinir  at  the  same  time  (hat  certain  moods  remain  inconvertible. 

9°,  That  the  majority  of  logicians  resorted  to  Contraposition  (which  is  not 
a  conversion  at  all)  ;  some  of  them,  however,  as  Burgersdyk,  admitting  that 
rertain  moods  still  remained  obstinately  inconvertible. 

10°,  That  they  thus  introduced  a  form  which  was  at  best  indirect,  vague, 
and  useless,  in  fact  not  a  conversion  at  all. 

11°,  That  even  admitting  that  all  the  moods  were  convertible  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  fonus,  the  same  mood  was  convertible  by  more  than  one. 

1  2°.  That  all  this  mass  of  error  and  confusion  was  from  their  overlooking 
the  necessity  of  one  simple  and  direct  mode  of  conversion;  missing  the  one 
sfraijrht  road. 


We  have  shown  that  a  judgment  (or  proposition)  is  only  a  comparison  re- 
sultint^  in  a  congruence,  an  efjuaiion,  or  non-cfiuation  of  two  notions  in  the 
quantity  of  E.xtension ;  and  that  these  compared  notions  may  stand  to  each 


iKitest   (1)  exempla  lieic  jactari  polita,  posse  eowprehenfivo  Bumtam,  esse  offinem  circulurn, 

coiiverti  siitipliciter;    (2)  coiiverFioiifm    per  seu  omnem  circulurn    es.se    ijuamJam   liiffeam 

coiitrapot-itioirm,  rcvera  non  esse  con vprsio-  curvam."    Vallius,  ^  c.   "Xcgativa;  vero  con- 

nem;    iiiterim   (.3)  puiativam   istam  coiner-  vertuntur   et   in    particulares  et    in    univer- 

Hioiiem  non  in  univ<r«aliairirmantL'.  et  jjartic-  sales   negativas;   ut  si  dicamus,  Sormt'S  non 

ulari  negante  solum,   fid  in  omnibus  potius  est  lapis,  convertens   illius  eiit,  Alh/uis  lapis 

propoojtionibus  Ux^um  habere.     .     .     .     «.  g.,  non  est  Sncrat'S,  et  Nnllm  tapis  est  Socrates,  et 

ri„o'/'/nm  finiwal  non  rst  'iiiailrtipf%,  ergo.  Nul-  idem  diicndum  crit  de  omni  alia  simili  prop- 

/iy«  qiiailrupr'  fst  nnimn'  r/um/'/am."     Sec   tlie  osifioi:e.''  —  Ed.] 

criticifm  of  llie  doctrine  olTitiiis  by  Kidigir,  [That   Universal    AfTirmative    Propositions 

quof'.d   \x;\n\v,  p.  5.^5.    I'loucquet,    Mrtlio'lux  may   be    converted    simply,   if   their    prcdi- 

Calr.uUin'li  in  r.o?»>(*,  p.  49  (17C3).    "  Intellec-  cates  are  reciprocating,  see  Corvinus,  Instit. 

tioi</«nt»M/i»  sub>;cti  et  pra-dicati  est  o/TirTna  Phil.  Rat.,   S    614     Jena.  1742.    Baumgarten. 

no.           ...      Ownis  cirnituf  <  >r  tinea  nirva  Logica,    (    280,    1705.     ScotUS,    In  An.    Pr.,    L. 

Qua?  propo«itio  logice  cxpressa   ha;c   est:—  J.  qu.  14.     Ulrich,  Instit.  Ln^.  et.  Met.,ii.2, 

rhnnr,  rirruluM  est  ipi^rlnm  Un'n  nnra      Quo  177(1785)      Kreil,  Logik,  SS  46,62(1789).     Is- 

pflcto  id.  (piorl  inte'ligitnr  in  pra;dicato  iden-  endoorn,  Logica  Peripateticn,  L.  iii.  c    8,  pp. 

tifirnfiirn.m  er,r,iirKl  Infelligifurinsubj.cto.  430,431.    Wallis,  Loi">rt,  L.  ii.  c   7.    Zabar- 

Sive  norim   five  non  norim  prater  circulurn  ella,  In  An.  Prior.  Tahultr.,  p.  148.     Lambert, 

dari  rjuofjue  alias  curvanim  %\tvcwf^,  venim  Di  Universaliori  Calculi  Ilea,  S  24  et  seq.] 
tam^n    c*t   qiinmlam    line-am    ctfvam    sensu 
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other  as  the  one  subject  and  the  other  predicate,  as  both  the  subject,  or  as 
both  the  predicate  of  the  jiidgment.  If  this  be  true,  the  transposition  of  the 
terms  of  a  jiroposition  sinks  in  a  very  easy  and  a  very  simple  process;  whilst 
the  whole  doctrine  of  logical  Conversion  is  superseded  as  operose  and  imper- 
fect, as  useless  and  erroneous.  The  systems,  new  and  old,  must  stand  or  fall 
with  their  doctrines  of  the  Conversion  of  propositions. 

Thus,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  conversion  applies  only  to 
the  naked  terms  themselves  :  —  the  suV)ject  and  predicate  of  the  prejacent 
interchange  j)laces,  bul  tlie  quantity  Ly  wliidi  oacli  was  therein  affected  is 
excluded  from  the  movement;  remaining  to  affect  its  correlative  in  the  subja- 
cent proposition.  Tiiis  is  altogether  erroneous.  In  conversion  we  transpose 
the  compared  notions,  —  the  correlated  terms.  If  we  do  not,  eversion,  not 
conversion,  is  the  result. 

If  (as  the  Logicians  suppose)  in  the  convertenx  the  subject  and  predicate 
took  each  other's  (juantity,  the  proposition  would  be  not  the  same.  reUilion  of 
the  same  notions.  It  makes  no  diirerence  that  the  converse  only  takes  place 
when  the  subject  chances  to  have  an  ecjual  amount  or  a  less  than  the  predicate. 
There  must  be  at  any  rate  a  reasoning  (concealed  indeed)  to  warrant  it :  in 
the  former  case  —  that  the  predicate  is  entitled  to  take  all  the  quantity  of  the 
subject,  being  itself  of  equivalent  amount ;  in  the  second  (a  reasoning  of  sub- 
alternation),  that  it  is  entitled  to  take  the  quantity  of  the  subject,  being  less 
than  its  own.  All  this  is  false.,  Subje(;t  and  predicate  have  a  right  to  their 
own,  and  only  to  their  ov/n,  which  they  carry  with  them,  when  they  become 
each  other. 

IV. — Application  of  Doctrim:  of  Quantified  Prkdicate  to  Propositions. 

•  (o)    XEW  PUOI'OSrnOSAL    FOU.VS- XOTATIOX 

Instead  of  four  s])ecies  of  Proposition  determined  by  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  taken  togctlicr,  the  Quantity  of  the  Subject  being  alone  considered, 
there  are  double  that  number,  the  Quantity  of  the  Predicate  being  also  taken 
into  account. 


Affirmative. 

(1)     [AfA]  C 

(ii)     [A  f  I]  C 

(3)     [If  A]  A 

(iv)     [I  f  I]  C 


'0OQj^^SD 


r   All  Triangle  is  all  Trilateral  [fig.  1]. 
A  All  Triangle  is  some  Figure  (A)  [fig.  2]. 
.  C  Some  Figure  is  all  Triangle  [fig.  2]. 
•,  B   Some  Triangle  is  some  Equilateral   (I) 
[%•  ■*]. 
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Ne^iative. 

(v)     [EnE]     C:, 

(A) (A) 
(6)     [KnOj     C 

(A)  (I) 
(vii)    [O  n  E]     B 

(h  (A) 
(8)     [OnO]     C,. 

(1)  (I) 


D  Any  Triangle  is  not  any  Square  (E)  [fig.  3]. 

.  B   Anv    TriangU'    is    not    some    Equilateral 

[fig.  4]. 
:  C  Some  Etjuilateral  is  not  anv  Triangle  (0) 

,  B  Some    Triangle   is   not    some    Equilateral 
[fig.  4].> 


(6)    QCAXnTr  OF  PROPOSITIOXS-  DEFiyiTUDE  AXD  INDEFimTUDE. 

Xotliing  can  ox 'eed  the  ambiguity,  vacillation,  and  uncertainty  of  logicians 
concerning  the  Quantity  of"  Propositions. 

I.  As  regards  wliat  arc  called  iiidcfimle  (i.hi6pi<TToi)  vaorc  properly  iivJesignate 
or  preindesiynalt  propoa'Ubns.  The  absence  of  overt  quantification  a])plies  only 
to  the  subject ;  for  the  jiredicate  was  supposed  always  in  affirmatives  to  be 
particular,  in  negatives  to  be  universal.  Referring,  therefore,  only  to  the 
indesignatiou  oi"  the  subject:  —  indefinites  were  by  tome  logicians  (as  the 
Greek  commentators  on  Aristotle  (V),  Apuleius  apud  Waitz,  In  Org.  i.  p.  338, 
but  see  Wegelin,  In  Aneponijmi  Phil.  Syn.,  p.  588)  made  tantamount  to  par- 
ticulars; by  others  (as  Valla,  Dialectica,  L.  ii.  c.  24,  f  37),  made  tantamount 


1  [In  tliis  table  tlie  Roman  numerals  dis- 
tinguish Mich  proiiosilioiial  foin.i  :.s  aic  roe- 
ogiiized  iu  ilie  Ari.-lotelic  or  common  doc- 
trine, wliereaa  tlie  Arabic  ciphers  mark  those 
(half  of  tlie  whole;  wliich  I  think  ought  like- 
wise to  l>e  recognized.  In  the  literal  symbols, 
I  simplify  and  di>intricate  the  scholastic  nota- 
tion; taking  A  and  I  for  universal  and  par- 
ticular, but,  extending  them  to  eitherquality, 
m&rking  aflirmation  by  t.  negation  by  u,  the 
two  (irst  cnisonani.-:  ol'  the  verbs  a/finno  and 
neeo.  —  verbs  from  which  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I'etrus  llispanuo  drew,  respectively,  the 
two  lirst  vowel»,  to  denote  liis  lour  complica- 
tions of  quantity  and  qualify. ]  —  Discussions, 
p.  686 

[In  the  notation  employed  above,  the 
comma  .  denotes  surm  ;  the  colon  ■.ail:  the 
line  e^ —  denote!)  the  nflirmative  copula, 
and  negation  in  expnwwd  by  drawing  a  line 
tlirou((h  thn  aflirmative  copula  ■•-{ —  ;  the 
thick  end  of  tlie  line  denotes  the  subject,  the 
thin  end  the  predicate,  of  K.xfension.  In  In- 
tension the  thin  end  dei.otes  the  subject,  the 
thick  end  the  prediciife.  Thii.'':  —  C:  ^ — , 
A  i»  read.  AH  <'  i.<  %mnr  A.  C  :  ■  I  :  I)  it 
read.  So  (."  n.  nn'i  \).  The  ToMe  given  in  the 
text  ig  from  a  copy  of  an  early  scheme  of  the 
author's  new'  I'roposilional  Forms.  For  some 


time  after  his  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
quantilied  predicate,  .Sir  W  Hamilton  seems 
to  have  used  the  vowels  E  and  O  in  the  for- 
mula of  Negative  Propositions;  and  the  full 
jieriod  (.)  :!s  the  symbol  of  some  (indefinite 
quantity).  In  the  college  session  of  1845-46, 
he  had  adopte<l  the  comma  (,)  as  the  symbol 
of  indeliiiite  quantity.  As  the  period  ap- 
pears in  the  original  copy  of  this  Table  as  the 
symbol  of  some,  its  date  cannot  be  later 
than  184.5.  The  comma  (,)  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  Ivlitors,  to  adapt  the  Table  to 
the  Author's  latest  form  of  notation.  The 
translation  of  its  symbols  into  concrete  prop- 
ositions, affords  decisive  evidence  of  the 
meaning  which  the  Author  attached  to  them 
on  the  new  doctrine.  That  this,  moreovei', 
was  the  uniform  import  of  Sir  \V.  Hamil- 
ton's propositional  notation,  from  the  earli- 
est development  of  the  theory  of  a  rjuantified 
predicate,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  numer- 
on.K  i>a«sages  in  papers  (not  printed),  and  by 
marginal  notes  on  books,  written  at  various 
\)erif<lg  between  1839-40,  and  the  date  of  his 
illness,  July  1S44,  when  he  was  compelle<l  to 
employ  an  amalluen^i-.  'Ihi-  letters  in  round 
brackets  (A)  and  (I)  are  the  vowels  finally 
adopted  by  the  Author,  in  place  of  E  and  O 
.See  p.  534  —  Ed.] 
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to  universals.     Thoy  nn^ht  to  have  been  consiflered  as  merelj'  elliptical,  and  to 
be  definitely  referable  citlicr  to  |)avticnlars  or  univcriials.^ 

II.  A  remarkable  nncortainty  prevails  in  rcirard  to  tlie  meaninji  of  particu- 
larity and  its  sij^ns,  —  some,  etc.  Here  some  may  mean  some  on///. — some  not 
all.  Here  some,  tliouffh  always  in  a  certain  doiiree  indefinite,  is  definite  so  far 
as  it  excludes  omnitude,  —  is  used  in  opposition  to  (ill.  This  1  would  call  its 
Semi-definite  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  some  m;iy  mean  some  at  least,  — 
some,  perhaps  all.  In  this  signification  some  is  thoroughly  indefinite,  as  it  docs 
not  exclude  omnitude  or  totality.     This  meaning  I  would  call  tlic  Indefinite. 

Now  of  these  two  meanings  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  used  particularity 
onlv  in  the  .second,  or  thoroughly  Indefinite,  meaning.  For,  1'^.  He  does  not 
recognize  the  incompossiliility  of  the  su])('rordinate  and  subordinate.  2°,  He 
makes  all  and  ov  irus,  or  particular  negative,  to  be  contradictories  ;  that  is.  one 
necessarily  true,  the  other  necessarily  false.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Semi-definite  meaning.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  Universal  Negative  and 
Particular  Affirmative. 

The  particularity  —  the  some  —  is  held  to  be  a  definite  some  when  tlie  other 
term  is  Definite,  as  in  ii.  and  3,  in  G  and  vii.  On  the  other  hand,  when  both 
terms  are  Indefinite  and  Particular,  as  in  iv.  and  8,  the  some  of  each  is  left 
wholly  indefinite. 

The  quantification  of  definilude  or  non-particularity  (:)  may  designate  am- 
biguously or  indifierently  one  or  other  of  three  concepts.  1°,  It  may  designate 
explicit  omnitude  or  totality ;  which,  when  expressed  articulately,  may  be 
denoted  by  (: :).  Thus —  .1//  trianr/les  are  all  trilaterals.  2°,  It  may  designate 
a  class  considered  as  undivided,  thougli  not  positively  thought  as  taken  in  its 
whole  extent ;  and  this  may  be  articulately  denoted  by  (: .).  Tims —  Tlie  tri- 
anr/le  w  the  trilateral ; —  The  dor/  is  the  latrant.  (Here  note  the  use  of  the  def- 
inite article  in  English,  Greek,  FreiKjh,  German,"  etc.)    3°,  It  may  designate  not 


1  [That  Indefinite  propo.«itions  nre  to  be  re- 
ferred to  univer.'ialis,  see  Purchot.  Instit.  Phil. 
Loska,  I.  Hi-  c.  2,  i)p.  124,  125.  126.  Rottiii- 
beccius,  Logica  Contracta,  e.  vi.  p  92  (1560). 
Baiimcister,  Inai.  Phil.  Rat..  §  213.  J.  C.  !5cal- 
ij?er.  Exercitation's.  Ex.  212,  \  2.  Drobiscli, 
Logik,  (j  39.  Nt'oma^us,  Ad  Trapfzuniiiim,  f. 
10.  To  be  referred  to  particular;  see  Lovan- 
ion.sp.s.  Com  in  Arist.  Dinl.  p.  Ifil  Moliiianis, 
Elemenia  Lngicn.  L.  I.  c.  2.  Alex.  Aphrod., 
In  An.  Prior.,  c.  ii.  p  19.  Donzinger,  Logica, 
§  71.  Kitlier  univeisal  or  particular,  Kecker- 
nianu.  Opera,  p.  220.  Aristotle  doubts;  see 
An.  Prior  .  L  I.  c  27.  5  7.  and  Dn  Interp  c.  7. 
That  !.  deiiiiitude  is  no  separate  species  of 
(luanfity.  see  Scheibler.  Opera  Logica.  p  iii.  c. 
6.  p  4-53.  (ira^cus  Anonymus,  D/'  Syllo^i.-iwo, 
L  i.  c.  4.  f.  42.  Leibnitz,  O/iera,  t.  iv.  p.  iii 
p.  123.     Fries,  .Sij^tmn  'ler  Logik,  §  30,  p.  137. 


Ramus,  Sriiol.  Dial.,  L.  vii.  c.  2,  p.  457. 
Downam,  In  Rami  Dialect.,  L.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  350. 
Facciolati,  Rml.  Log.  p.  ii.  c  iii.,  p.  67.  De- 
lariviere,  Nouvelle  Logiqiie  Classiqiie,  L.  ii.  s. 
ii.  c.  3,  s.  580.  !>.  334 

Tliat  lndeflnitud€  has  sometimes  a  logical 
import,  when  we  do  not  know  whether  all. 
or  some,  of  the  one  be  to  be  affirmed  or  de- 
nied of  the  other:  K.  Reinhold.  Logik.  §  88 
Anm.  2,  pp.  193,  194.  IMonociuet,  Me'/inrJit.'i 
Ciilriilani/i,  pp.  48,  53  ed.  1773.  Lambert. 
Neiifs  Organon.  L,  §  2.3.5.  p   143-] 

2  [On  effect  of  the  definite  article  and  it« 
absence  in  diifereiit  lannfuajjes,  in  reducing 
tlie  definite  to  the  indefinite,  see  Delariviere, 
Logi'iite,  H  580,  581. 

On  the  Greek  article,  see  Ammonius.  In  Dc 
Intfrp   c.  vii.  f.  67  b. 

On  use  of  the  Arabic  article  in  quantiiica* 
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what  is  merely  undiviiled,  though  (livisil)le. — fi  class,  but  what  is  indivisible, — 
an  individual;  anil  this  may  be  marked  by  the  small  letter  or  by  (:  •)  —  Thus 
—  Stjcrafts  is  tlie  Inishnntl  of  Xnnthippe  ,  —  77; w  horse  is  Bucephalus. 

In  likf  inaiiiur  particularity  or  indefinitude  (,),  when  we  wish  to  mark  it  as 
fhorouL'Idy  indelinite,  may  be  designated  by  (' ,),  whereas  when  we  would 
mark  it  as  delinitelv  indefinite,  as  excluding  all  or  not  any,  niav  be  marked 

The  indefinites  (aSpivTo)  of  Aristotle  correspond  sometimes  to  the  particular, 
sometimes  to  one  or  other,  ot"  the  two  kinds  of  uiiivi-rsals.' 

The  designation  of  indefinitude  or  parlictilari:;/,  some  (,  or  ^)  may  mean  one 
or  other  of  two  very  dlU'erent  thinjs. 

1°,  It  may  mean  sotne  and  so)i}c  only,  being  neitlier  (///  nor  none,  and  in  this 
sense  it  will  be  both  alHnn-itive  ami  negative  (,f). 

"2°,  It  may  mean,  negatively,  not  all, perhaps  none,  some  at  most ;  affirmatively. 
not  none,  perhaps  all,  —  some  at  least  (,  ,). 

Aristotle  and  the  logicians  contemplate  only  the  second  meaning.  The 
reason  of  this  perhaps  is,  that  this  distinction  only  cmergi-s  in  the  consideration 
uf  Opposition  and  Immediate  Inference,  wliich  were  less  elaborated  in  liie 
former  theories  of  Logi^'  ;  and  does  not  obtnidv  itself  in  the  consideration  of 
Mediate  Inferenf-e,  which  is  there  principally  developed.  On  the  doctrine  of 
the  logicians,  there  is  no  opposition  of  subalternation  ;  and  by  Aristotle  no 
opposition  of  subalternation  is  mentioned.  T.y  other  logicians  it  was  errone- 
ously introduced.  The  opposition  of  Subcontraries  is,  likewise,  improper, 
being  j)reeariou3  ami  not  belwoen  the  same  things.  Aiislolle.  tliougli  he 
(•numerates  this  opposition,  was  (juite  aware  of  its  impropriety,  and  declares  it 
to  be  merely  verbal,  not  real." 


tion,  bee  .V^ent^a,  Dt  Intrr,i  ,  p.  39,  edition 
1552: 

'■^Al  In  the  Arabic  ton.i^ne.  and  Ha  in  the 
rjebrew,  and  in  like  maniiei-  the  articles  in 
other  languages,  eomctinu-s  )iiive  the  ]io\ver 
of  univeriial  predeHignulion.'^,  fi  metinies  of 
particular.  It  the  lornier,  llien  tliey  hiive 
the  Corce  of  contraries;  if  the  Intier.  tlien  the 
force  of  Bub-contraries.  For  it  is  true  to  eay, 
ai,  that  is,  ipse  homo  is  white,  and  al,  tliat  is, 
ipse  homo  in  not  white;  that  if>,  when  the  arti- 
cle nl  or  ha,  thai  in,  i/ise.  denotes  ttie  designa- 
tion of  particularity.  They  may,  however, 
be  at  once  false,  when  the  article  al  or  ha  has 
the  force  of  the  univerKal  prede.«ignation." 
(.See  alfo  p.  52  of  the  t-ame  book.) 

In  Kiigli«h  the  detiiiite  urticie  always  de- 
tlnif ,  —  renderH  definite,  —  but  sometimes  in- 
dividualize)), and  sometimes  generalizes.  If 
we  woulil  use  man  genenilly,  we  must  not 
prefix  the  uriicle.  as  in  Greek,  German, 
French,  etc  ;  ho  vettllh,  Kovern}>ient,  etc  IJut 
in  definition  of  hone,  etc.,  the  reverse,  as  the 
docile  chtin,  6  Kvuv,  etc.).  A  in  Knglish  is 
often  equivalent  to  any.] 


1  [Logicians  who  have  marked  the  Quanti- 
ties by  D'finili',  hi'l'^fninp,  etc. 

Aristotle,  An.  Pr.,  c.  iv.  §  21,  and  tliore  Al- 
exander, I'aciiis.  Theophvastus  (Kacciolati, 
Rti'l  Log.,  p.  i.  c.  4.  p.  39).  Animonius,  In 
Dp  Intfr.,  f,  72  b  (Hriiiidis.  .^rhnlin.  p.  113.) 
.S'oics  and  Jv'on-perijjaletic  Logicians  in  gen- 
eral, see  Sext.  ICinpiricus.  Ailv  Los;.,  §  98ft  seq  , 
p.  476,  ed.  Fabricii;  Diog.  Laert.  Lib.  vii.  seq. 
71,  vbi  Menagius.  Downaui,  In  liami  Dialec- 
tiram.  L  ii.  c.  4,  p.  363,  notices  tliat  a  partic- 
ular [iropo'-ifion  "  was  called  by  the  Stoics 
iii/Jrfinitp  {a6pt(TTou)  ;  by  .--ome  Latins,  and 
sometimes  by  Ramus  himself,  infinite;  be- 
cause it  does  not  designate  some  certain 
species,  but  leaves  it  uncertain  and  indefi- 
nite." liurtado  de  Mendoza,  Disp.  Log-  «•' 
Mft  ,  t.  i.  d  ii-.  ^  2,  p.  114  Lovanienses,  In 
AriM.  Dull..  1).  101.  Hollmann,  Lngica,  p.  173. 
IJoethiuB,  Opera,  y.  S-tS.  I{eu>-ch,  Syst.  Log., 
J)  424.  Kssnr,  Ln:;ik,  f  58  W't-isi^.  Lnglk,  §§  149, 
150.     So  K  ie.-cwetter.  Lncr'Ir.  H  102.  103.] 

2  On  both  forms  of  O|ii)osition,  see  Scheib- 
\er,[Opi'rn  l.o^lcn.  ^  iii..i/e  Prnpiisilionibus,C. 
xi.  p  487,  and  above,  p.  184. —  Ed.] 
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By  tlie  introdiu'tion  of  the  first  meaning  of  .some,  we  obtain  a  veritable 
opposition  in  Subalternation ;  and  an  inference  in  Subcontrariety,  which  I 
would  call  Integration. 

(c)  orrosiTio.Y  of  r/iorosiTio.vs. 

Propositions  may  be  considcicd  under  two  views;  according  as  their  par- 
ticularity, or  indcfmitude,  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  indefinite,  unexclusive 
even  of  the  definite:  some,  meaning  some  at  least,  some,  ptrliaps  all,  some, per- 
haps not  any ;  or  definite  indefiiiitude,  and  so  exclusive  of  tlie  definite;  some, 
meaning  soine  at  most, — some  only,  —  some  not  all,  etc.  The  latter  thus  exclude-, 
omnitude  or  totality,  positive  or  negative ;  the  former  does  not.  The  former  i"' 
the  view  proniidgated  as  alone  contemplated  by  Aristotle ;  and  has  bee- 
inherited  ti-om  him  by  the  Logicians,  without  thought  of  increase  or  of  change. 
The  latter  is  the  view  which  I  would  introduce;  and  though  it  may  not  super- 
sede, ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  placed  alongside  of  the  other. 

Causes  of  the  introihiction  of  the  Aristotelic  system  alone : 

1°,  To  allow  a  harmony  of  Logic  with  common  language  ;  for  language 
eliding  all  that  is  not  of  immediate  interest,  and  the  determination  of  tlic 
subject-notion  being  generally  that  alone  intended,  the  predicate  is  only  con- 
sidered in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  to  cover  the  subject ;  that  is,  to  be  at  least 
coe.xtensive  with  it.  But  if  we  should  convert  the  terms,  the  inadecjuacy  would 
be  brouyrht  to  li^lit. 

2°,  A  great  number  of  notions  are  used  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as 
attributes,  an.l  not  as  subjects.  Men  are,  consequently,  \vr\-  connnonly  igno- 
rant of  the  proportion  of  the  extension  between  the  subjects  and  predicates, 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  combining  into  propositions. 

3°,  In  regard  to  negatives,  men  naturally  preferred  to  attribute  positively  a 
part  of  one  notion  to  another  than  to  deny  a  part.  Hence  the  unfrequency  of 
negatives  with  a  particular  predicate. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Semi-definite  Particularity,  I  would  thus  evolve  the 
Opposition  or  Incompossibility  of  propositions,  neglecting  or  throwing  aside 
(with  Aristotle)  those  of  Subalternation  and  Sub-contrariety,  but  introducing 
that  oi  Inconsistency, 

Incompossibility  is  either  of  propositions  ofthe  same,  or  of  different,  quality. 
Incompossible  propositions  differing  in  (juality  are  either  Contradictories  without 
a  mean,  —  no  third,  — that  is,  if  one  be  true  the  other  must  be  false,  and  if  one 
be  false  the  other  must  be  true  ;  or  Contraries  with  a  mean,  —  a  third,  —  that 
is,  both  may  be  fiilse,  but  both  cannot  be  true.  Incompossible  propositions  of 
the  same  (piality  are  Inconsistents,  and,  like  Contraries,  they  have  a  mean  ;  that 
is,  both  may  be  false,  but  both  cannot  be  true. 

Contradictories  are  again  either  simple  or  complex.  The  simple  are  either, 
1°,  Of  Universals,  as  undivided  wholes;  or,  2°,  Of  Individuals,  as  indivisible 
parts.' 

1  General  terms,  used  as  individual  terms.      So  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  contradic- 
when  opposed  to  eacli  other,  may  bo  contra-      tories. 
dictories,  as  Man  is  mortal,  Man  is  not   mortal. 
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Tl»e  ooiiipK'X  arc  of  univorsals  divided,  as  A — ."). 

Contraries,  apain,  which  are  only  of  divided  universals,  are,  1°,  Bilateral,  as 
1—5  ;  or,  -r.  Unilateral,  as  1—6,  1  —  7,  2—5,  3—5;  or,  3°.  Cross,  as  2—7,3—6. 

Inconsistents  are  either,  1°,  Affirmatives ;  or,  2°,  Negatives.  Affirmatives,  as 
1 — 2,  1 — 3,  2 — 3.  Negatives,  as  5 — 6,5 — 7.  The  propositions  6 — 7  are  some- 
times Inconsistents,  sometimes  Consistents. 

All  the  otlier  prepositional  forms,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  diflferent  quali- 
ties, are  Compossiblc.  or  Unopposed. 

The  diUVreiivcs  in  comixjssiljility  of  the  two  schemes  of  Indefinite  and  Defi- 
nite particularity  lies,  1°,  In  tlic  whole  Inconsistenis  ;  2°.  In  two  Contraries  for 
Contradictories.  1°,  According  to  the  former,  all  affirmative  and  all  negative 
propositions  are  consistent,  whereas  in  the  latter  tlies6  are  inconsistent,  1 — 2, 
1 — 3,  2 — 3;  among  the  affirmative.^*,  and  among  the  negatives,  5 — 6,  5 — 7. 
(As  said  before,  G — 7  is  in  both  schemes  sometimes  compossible,  and  sometimes 
incompossible.)  2°,  Two  incompossibies,  to  wit,  2 — 7,  3— G,  which,  on  the 
Aristotelic  doctrines,  are  Contradictories,  are  in  mine  Contraries. 

The  jiropositional  form  4  is  consistent  with  all  the  aflirniatives ;  8  is  not  only 
consistent  with  all  the  negatives,  but  is  comiiossible  with  every  other  form  in 
universals.  It  is  useful  only  to  divide  a  class,  and  is  opposed  only  by  the 
negation  of  divisibility. 

By  adopting  exclusively  the  Indefmlte  ])articularity,  logicians  threw  away  some 
important  immediate  inferences;  those,  to  wit,  1°,  From  the  aflirmalion  of  one 
sotne  to  the  negation  of  another,  and  vice  versa  :  and,  2°,  From  the  affirmation 
of  one  inconsistent  to  the  negation  of  another.  1°,  Thus,  on  our  .system,  but 
not  on  their.s,  alfirming  all  man  to  he  snwe  (inimal,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that 
rto  mail  i.i  some  (ullier)  animal ;  aliii'ming  that  some  animal  is  all  man,  we  have 
a  rigiit  to  infer  that  some  (other)  animal  is  not  any  man  ;  affirming  some  men  are 
fonie  blarhi  (\'-^roes),  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  (same)  some  men  are  not  some 
(o'her)  blacks  ( Hindoos),  mul  also  that  (other)  some  men  are  nut  the  (same)  some 
blacks.  And  so  backwards  from  negation  to  affirmation.  This  inference  I 
would  call  that  of  [Integral ion]. 

2%  Affirming  all  men  are  some  animoL'i,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  the  denial  of 
the  pro|)Ositions.  all  men  are  all  animals,  some  men  are  all  animals.  And  so  in 
the  negative  inconsistents. 

Akfirmativks. 

1 .)  Toto-total  =  Aka  =  All      —  is  all       — . 

ii.)  Toto-])artial  =  Aki  =  All      —  is  some  — .  (A) 

3.)  Parti-total  =  Ika   =  Some  —  is  all       — . 

iv.^  Parti-partial  =  Iki    =  Some  —  is  some  — .  (I) 

Nkgativks. 

V.)  Toto-total  =   Ana=  Any    —  is  not  any     — .    (E) 

(j)  Toto-partial  =^  A.\i  =  Any    —  is  not  some  — . 

vii.)  Parti-total  =  T.na  =  Some  —  is  not  any     — ••   (O) 

8.J  Parti-jiartial  =  I.m     =  Some  —  is  not  some  — . 
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Abbreviations:  —  hi.  =  bilateral;  cr.=  cross;  Contrm:  =  Gontraries ;  di.  =  direct; 
Incons.  =  Iiicoitsistenls ;  Int.  or  Inte};r.  =  Inttyration ;  Repu<rn.  =  Itepuynanis,  Con- 
tradictories; Res.  or  Resitr.  =  Mestriction,  SubaUernation ;  un.  =  unilateral.  Blanks: 
in  I.  =  Com  possibles ;  in  II.  =  No  inference.  — (  Unilateral,  bilateral,  cross,  direct,  refer 
to  the  Extremes.) 

The  precedinjj  Table  may  not  be  quite  aeeurate  in  details. 
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V.  —  Syllogisms. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE     MUTUAL    RELATIONS    OF    SYLLOGISTIC     TERMS    IN    QCAX 

TITY     AND    QUALITY. 

(General  Canon.  — 117(«/  worst  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  hetioeen 
>  idler  of  two  terms  and  a  comiiton  third  term,  widi  which  one,  at  least,  is  positively 
related  ;  that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves. 

There  are  only  three  possible  relations  of  Terms  (notions,  representations, 
presentations). 

1°.  Tlie  relation  of  Tola-total  Co'inclusion  (coideiitity,  absolute  convertibility 
or  reciproiation)  (AfA). 

2°,  Tlie  relation  of  Toio-tolal  CoUxclusion  (non-identity,  absolute  infonverti- 
bility  or  non-reciprocation)  (AnA). 

3°,  The  relation  of  Incomplete  Coinclusion,  whicli  involves  the  counter-rela- 
tion of  Incomplete  Coexclusion  (partial  identity  and  non-identity,  relative  con- 
vertibility and  non-convertibility,  reciprocation,  and  non-reciprocation).  This 
is  of  various  orders  ;ind  degrees. 

a)  \Vhere  the  whole  of  one  term  and  the  part  of  another  are  coinclusive  or 
coidentical  (Afl).  This  1  call  the  relation  of  toto-partial  coinclusion,  us,  All 
men  are  some  animals.  This  necessarily  involves  the'  counter-relation  of  toto- 
partial  coexclusion  (AnI),  as,  Ani/  man  is  not  some  animal.  But  the  converse 
of  this  affirmative  and  negative  affords  the  relations  of 

b)  Parti-total  Co'inclusion  (If A)  and  Coexclusion  (In  A),  as,  Some  animal  is 
all  man.  Some  animal  w  7iol  any  man. 

c)  There  is  still  a  third  double  relation  under  this  head,  when  two  terms 
partially  include  and  partially  exclude  each  other  (If  I  In  I),  as,  Soine  icomen  are 
some  authors,  and  S<jme  women  are  no!  some  authors.  This  relation  I  call  that 
of  Parti-partial  Co'inclusion  and  Parti-particd  Coexclusion. 

Of  these  three  general  relations,  the  first  is  [technically  styled]  the  best ;  the 
second  is  the  worst;  and  the  third  is  intermediate.  * 

Fonner  logi(;ians  knew  only  of  two  worse  relations,  —  a  particular,  worse 
than  a  universal,  affirmative,  and  a  negative  worse  than  an  aflirmative.  As  to 
a  better  and  worse  in  negatives,  they  knew  nothing;  for  as  two  negative 
[)remises  were  inadmissible,  they  had  no  occasion  to  determine  wliich  of  two 
negatives  wa^i  the  worse  or  better.  But  in  quantifying  the  predicate,  in  con- 
necting positive  and  negative  moods,  and  in  generalizing  a  one  supreme  canon 
of  syllogism,  we  are  compelled  to  look  further,  to  consider  the  inverse  proced- 
ures of  affinnatioii  and  negation,  and  to  show  {e.  (j..  in  v.  a.  and  vi.  b.,  i.x.  a. 
and  ,\.  b.)  how  the  latter,  by  rcsversing  the  former,  and  turning  the  hiest  cjuan- 
tity  of  affirmation  into  the  worst  of  negation,  annuls  all  restriction,  and  thus 
apparently  varies  the  quantity  of  the  conclusion.  It  thus  becomes  neees.sary  to 
show  the  whole  order  of  best  and  worst  quantification  throughout  the  two 
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qualities,  and  how  affirniatioM   commences  wiih  the   whole   in  Inclusion  and 
Negation,  with  the  parts  In  Exclusion.' 


Bat 


Worst 


:  Toto-total, 
,  Toto-partial, 
:  Parti-total, 
,  Parti-partial. 
,  Parti-partial, 
:  Parti-total, 
,  Toto-partial, 
:  Toto-total. 


Identity  or  Coinclusion. 


Non-identitv  or  coexclusion- 


As  the  nepxtion  always  reduces  the  best  to  the  worst  relation,  in  the  inter- 
mediate relations  determining  only  a  lounnutation  from  equal  to  equal,  whilst 
in  both  the  symbols  of  quantity,  in  their  inverse  siLmification,  remain  externally 
the  same;  it  is  evident  that  the  quantifi;:ation  of  the  conclusion  will  rarely  be 
apparently  diffei-ent  in  the  negative  from  what  it  is  in  the  corresponding 
positive  mood.  There  are,  indeed,  only  four  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
negative  from  the  positive  conclusions,  and  these  all  proceed  on  the  same 
principle  —  viz.,  in  v.  a.  and  vi.  b.,  in  i.x.  a.  and  x.  b.  Here  the  particular 
quantifi'  ation  of  the  positive  conclusions  disappears  in  the  negative  moods. 
But  tliis  is  in  obedience  to  the  general  canon  of  syllogism,  —  *'  That  the  worst 
relation  subsisting  between  either  e.xtreme  and  the  middle,  should  subsist 
between  the  extremes  themselves."  For  what  was  the  best  relation  in  the 
former,  becomes  the  worst  in  the  latter;  and  as  affirmation  comes  in  from  the 
greatest  whole,  while  negation  goes  out  from  »he  least  part,  so,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  some  of  the  one  may  become  the  twt  an)/  of  the  other.  There  is  here, 
therefore,  manifestly  no  exception.  On  the  contrary,  this  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  universal  applicability  of  the  canon  under  every  change  of 
circumstance.'!.  The  canon  would,  in  fact,  have  been  invalidated,  had  the 
apparent  anomaly  not  emerged. 

I.  Terms  each  totally  coinclusive  of  a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive,  ami 
a  third,  are  totally  coinclusive  of  each  a  term  totally  coinclusive,  of  a  third, 
other.  are  totally  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)   A  term  totally  coinclusive,  and 

a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 

are  totally  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

n.  Terms  each  parti-totally  coinclu-         a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 

sive  of  a  third,  are  partially  coinclusive     and  a  term   parti-totally  coinclusive, 

of  each  other.  of  a  third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of 

each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
of  a  third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 


1  See  Magentinus  (in  Brandis,  Sclmba,  p.  113,  and  there  the  Platonic8> 
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III.  A  term  totally,  and  a  ti  rm  par- 
ti-totally,  roiiK'lusive  of  a  third,  are 
toto-partially  coiiulusive  of  each  other. 


IV.  A  term  paj-ti-totally,  and  a  term 
totally,  coindusive  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
totallv  coinelusive  of  each  other. 


V.  A  term  totally,  and  a  term  toto- 
partially,  coindusive  of  a  third,  are 
parti-totally  coindusive  of  each  other. 


VI.  A  term  toto-partially,  and  a 
term  totally,  coindusive  of  a  third,  are 
toto-partially  coindusive  of  each  other. 


VII.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a 
term  partially,  coindusive  of  a  third, 
are  partially  coindusive  of  each  other. 


VIII.  A  t<'rm  partially,  and  a  term 
parti-totally,  coiiidusivc  of  a  third,  are 
partially  coindusive  of  each  other. 


a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coindusive,  of  a 
third,  arc  toto-partially  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coindusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
and  a  teim  totally  coindusive,  of  a 
third,  are  parii-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coindusive, 
and  a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  toto-partially  coindusive,  of  a 
third,  are  totally  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coindusive,  and 
a  term  toto-partially  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  toto-partially  coexclu- 
sive, and  a  term  totally  coindusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-])artially  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  coindusive, 
and  a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  totally  » oexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coijxclusive, 
and  a  term  j)artially  coindusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coindusive, 
and  a  term  partially  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  tcsrm  partially  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coindusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  partially  coindusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 
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IX.  A  tci  in  totally,  anil  .1  torni  par-  a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive,  and 
tially,  cointlusive  of  a  third,  are  par-  a  term  partially  ooinclusive,  of  a  third, 
tially  coinclusivc  of  each  other.  are  totally  coexclusive  of  ea(  h  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coinelusive,and  a 
term  partially  coextlusive,  of  a  third. 
are  partially  coexclusive  of  caih  other. 

X.  A  term  partial!)-,  and  a  term  a)  A  term  partially  coexclusive,  and 
totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  par-  a  term  totally  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
tially  coinclusive  of  each  other.  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  partially  coinclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  toto-partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

XI.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a  term  a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
toto-i)artlally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  and  a  term  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of 
are  parti-totally  coinclusive  of  each  a  third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
other.  each  other. 

b)   A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 

and  a  term  toto-partially  coexclusive, 

of  a  third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive 

of  each  other. 

Xn.  A  term  toto-partially,   and    a         a)   A  term  toto-partially  coexclusive, 

term  parti-totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,     and  a  term  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of 

are  toto-partially  coinclusive  of  each     a  third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive 

other.  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 


VI. —:  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Quantified  Predicate  Con- 
sidered. 

(o)  GEyKKAL. 
MATERIAL    AND    FORMAL.  —  THEIR    DISTINCTION. 

But  it  is  requisite,  seeing  that  there  are  such  misconceptions  prevalent  on 
the  point,  to  determine  precisely  what  is  th<>  formal  which  lies  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Logic,  and  which  Logic  guarantees,  and  what  the  material  which 
lies  without  the  domain  of  Logic,  and  for  which  Logic  is  not  responsible.  This 
is  fortunateh  easy. 

Lo<>ic  knoHS  —  takes  cosnizance  of  —  certain  general  relations;  and  from 
these  it  infers  certain  others.  These,  and  these  alone,  it  knows  and  guarantees; 
and  these  are  formal.  Of  all  beyond  these  forms  or  general  relations  it  takes 
no  cognizance,  affords  no  assurance:  and  only  hypothetically  says.  —  If  the 
several  notions  applied  to  these  forms  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
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these  forms,  then  so  and  so  is  the  result.  But  whether  these  notions  are  riahtlv 
applied,  that  is,  do  or  do  not  bear  a  certain  reciprocal  dependence,  of  this 
Logic,  as  Logic,  knows  nothing.  Let  ABC  represent  three  notions,  A  con- 
taining R.  and  B  containing  C  ;  in  that  case  Logic  assures  us  that  C  is  a  part 
of  B,  and  B  a  part  of  A ;  that  A  contains  C ;  that  C  is  a  part  of  B  and  A. 
^>'ow  ail  i:<  formal,  the  letters  being  supposed  to  be  mere  abstract  symbols.  But 
if  we  apply  to  tlu-m — fill  them  iij)  by  —  the  three  determinate  notions, — 
AiiimdI. —  Man, —  AVr/ro,  we  introduce  a  certain  matter,  of  which  I^ogic  is 
not  itself  cognizant ;  Logic,  therefore,  merely  says,  —  If  these  notions  hold 
to  each  other  the  relations  represented  by  A  B  C,  then  the  same  results  will 
follow;  but  whether  the}'  do  mutually  hold  these  relations,  —  that,  as  material, 
is  extra-logical.  Logic  is,  therefore,  bound  to  exhibit  a  scheme  of  the  forms, 
that  is,  of  the  relations  in  their  immediate  and  mediate  results,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  mere  necessities  of  thinking,  —  by  the  laws  of  thmight  as  thought ; 
but  it  is  bound  to  iiDULrht  ln-yond  this.  Th;it,  ;is  material,  is  beyoiul  its  juris- 
diction However  manifest,  this  has,  however,  been  frequently  misunderstood, 
an<l  the  material  has  been  currently  passed  off  in  Logic  as  i\\{.'  formal. 

But  further.  Logic  is  bound  to  exhibit  this  scheme  full  and  unexclusive.  To 
lop  or  limit  this  in  conformity  to  any  circumstance  extrinsic  to  the  bare  condi- 
tions, the  mere  form,  of  thought,  is  a  material,  and,  conseciuently,  an  illegiti- 
mate curtailment.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  aberrations  of  common  language 
as  a  model,  would  be  at  once  absurd  in  itself,  and  absurd  as  inconsistent  even 
with  its  own  practice.  And  yet  this  double  absurdity  the  Logic  now  realized 
actually  '  ommits.  For  while  in  principle  it  avows  its  allegiance  to  thought 
alone,  and  in  part  it  has  overtly  repudiated  the  elisions  of  language  ;  in  part  it 
lias  accommodated  itself  to  the  usages  of  speech,  and  this  also  to  the  extent 
from  which  even  (Irammar  has  maintained  its  freedom.  Grammar,  the  science 
proper,  the  nomology,  of  language,  lias  not  established  ellipsis  as  a  third  law 
beside  Concord  and  Government ;  nor  has  it  even  allowed  Concord  or  Govern- 
ment to  be  superseded  by  ellipsis.  And  Avhy  ?  Because  the  law,  though  not 
externally  expressed  in  language,  was  still  internally  operative  in  thought. 
I>ogic,  on  the  contrary,  the  science  proper,  the  nomology,  of  thought,  ha^ 
established  an  imperative  ellipsis  of  its  abstract  forms  in  confbrmity  to  the 
precarious  ellipses  of  outward  speech ;  and  this,  although  it  professes  to  look 
exclusively  to  the  internal  process,  and  to  explicate,  —  to  fill  up  what  is  implied, 
but  imt  stated,  in  the  short  cuts  of  ordinary  langiuige.     Logic  has  negl(;ctcd, 

—  withhehi,  —  in  fact  opeidy  suppressed,  one-half  of  its  forms  (the  (juantifica- 
tion  of  the  predicate  universally  in  affirmatives,  particularly  in  negatives), 
because  these  forms,  though  always  operative  in  thought,  were  usually  passed 
over  as  superfluous  in  the  matter  of  expression. 

Thus  has  J..ogic,  thi!  science  of  the  form,  been  made  hitherto  the  slave  of 
the  matter,  of  thought,  both  in  what  it  has  received  and  in  wiiat  it  has  rejected. 
And  well  has  it  been  punished  in  its  servitude.  IMon-  than  half  its  value  has 
at  once  been  lost,  confusion  on  the  one  hand,  impcrfectifui  on  tlie  other,  \ii,  lot; 
disgust,  contempt,  comparative  negle(;t,  the  conse(pience.  To  reform  Logic,  we 
mu-xt.  therefore,  restore  it  to  fr<-edom  :  —  emancipate  tlic;  form  from  the  matter; 

—  we  must,  !'■',  Admit  nothing  material   under  the  name  of  formal,  and,  2°, 
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Reject  nothing  formal  under  (he  name  of  material.  When  this  is  done,  Logic, 
stripped  of  its  accidental  deformity,  walks  fortli  in  native  beauty,  simple  and 
complete  ;  easy  at  once  and  usci'ul. 

It  now  remains  to  sliow  that  the  quajitities  of  the  Predicate  denounced  by 
logicians  are  true  logical  forms. 

******* 

The  logicians  have  taken  a  distinction,  on  which  they  have  defended  the 
Aristotelic  prohibition  of  an  overt  quantificalion  of  the  predicate;  the  di.stinc- 
tion,  to  wit,  of  llm/urmul,  in  oppoMtion  to  llie  material,  — o{  what  proceeds  ci 
formcB,  in  contrast  to  what  proceeds  vi  malerice.  It  will  be  requisite  to  deter- 
mine explicitly  the  meaning  and  application  of  these  expressions  ;  for  every 
logical  process  is  formal,  and  if  the  logicians  be  correct  in  what  they  include 
under  the  category  of  material,  the  whole  system  which  I  would  propose 
in  supplement  and  correction  of  theirs  must  be  at  once  surrendered  as 
untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  is  not  established,  in  terms  at  least,  by 
Aristotle.  On  the  contrary,  although  the  propositional  and  syllogistic  relations 
which  he  recognizes  in  his  logical  precept  be  all  formal,  he,  as  indeed  all 
others,  not  unfretjuently  employs  some  which  are  only  valid,  say  the  logicians, 
in  matericE,  and  not  ratione  formce,  that  is,  in  spite  of  Logic. 

But  here  it  is  admitted  that  a  distinction  there  truly  is  ;  it  is,  consequently, 
only  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  ascertain  its  import.  What  then  is 
meant  by  these  several  principles? 

The  answer  is  easy,  peremptory,  and  unambiguous.  All  that  is  formal  is 
true  as  consciously  necessitated  by  tlie  laws  of  thought ;  all  tliat  is  material  is 
true,  not  as  necessitated  by  tiie  laws  of  thought,  but  as  legitimated  by  the 
conditions  and  probabiliiies  discoverable  in  the  objects  about  which  we  chance 
to  think.  The  one  is  a  ])riori,  the  other  a  posteriori ;  the  one  is  necessary, 
the  other  contingent;  the  one  is  known  or  thought,  the  other  unknown  or 
unthought. 

For  example  :  if  I  think  that  the  notion  triangle  contains  the  notion  trilateral, 
and  again  that  the  notion  trilateral  contains  the  notion  triarajle ;  in  other  wortU-, 
if  I  think  that  each  of  these  is  inclusively  and  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
other ;  I  formally  say,  and,  if  I  speak  as  I  think,  must  say  —  All  triangle  is  all 
trilateral.  On  the  other  hand,  — if  I  only  think  that  all  triangles  are  trilateral, 
but  do  not  think  all  trilaterals  to  be  triangular,  and  yet  say,  —  All  triangle  is  all 
trilateral,  the  proposition,  though  materially  true,  is  formally  false. 

Again,  if  I  think,  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  iron-attracting  stones  are  nome 
magnets,  and  yet  thereon  overtly  infer,  —  All  magnets  attract  iron  ;  the  infer- 
ence is  formally  ftxlse,  even  though  materially  not  untrue.  Whereas,  if  I  think 
that  this,  that,  and  the  other  iron-attracting  stones  are  all  magnets,  and  thence 
conclude,  —  All  magnets  attract  iron  ;  my  conclusion  is  formally  true,  even 
should  it  materially  prove  false. 

To  give  the  former  exani])le  in  an  abstract  notation  :  If  I  note  C  :  ■  :  F, 

I  may  formally  convert  the  proposition  and  state  F  :  n  :  C.     But  if  I  note 

C  :  ■  F,  I  cannot  formally  convert  it,  for  the  F  may  mean  either  :  F  or 
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.  F;  ;r.nl  if  1  ilo,  tho  product  may  or  may  not  ho  true,  according  as  it  is  acci- 
dentally applied  to  this  or  that  particular  matter.     As  to  the  latter  example  : 

C. — i :  (m  m'  m",  etc.)  :  ^ :  T 


■•-^'.'  ■     '^'TT'-^I  ' 


This  svlloiri^ni  is  forniallv  lomtimate.  But,  to  take  the  followinor  antecedent: 
this,  if  formally  drawn,  warrants  only,  (1),  a  particular  conclusion  :  and  if,  (2), 
a  universal  be  drawn,  such  is  logically  null : 

C, «M  :  (m  m'  m",  etc.)  :  ««  ,  T 

1. 
2. 


This  being  the  distinction  of  formal  and  material,  —  that  what  is  formally 
true,  is  true  by  a  subjective  or  logical  law  ;  —  that  what  is  materially  true,  is 
true  on  an  objective  or  extra-logical  condition  ;  the  logicians,  with  Aristotle  at 
their  head,  are  exposed  to  a  double  accusation  of  tlie  gravest  charactter.  For 
they  are  charged:  —  P,  That  they  have  excluded,  as  material,  much  that  is 
purely  formal.  2°,  That  they  have  included,  as  formal,  much  that  is  purely 
material.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

P,  I  shall  treat  of  this  under  the  heads  of  AfTirmative  and  of  Nejrative 
propositions. 

Of  the  four  Affirmative  relations  of  concepts,  as  subject  and  predi(;ate ;  to 
wit  — 1.  The  Toto-tot(d  ;  2.  The  Toto-partial :  3.  The  Porii-Tokd  :  4.  The 
I'arli-Parlial :  one  half  (1,  3)  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  logic.  These  are, 
however,  relations  equally  necessary,  and  equally  ol)trusive  in  thought,  with 
the  others ;  and,  as  formal  realities,  equally  demand  a  logical  statement  and 
consideration.  Nay,  in  this  partial  proceeding,  logicians  are  not  even  self-con- 
r^istent.  They  allow,  for  example,  the  1o!o-partial  dependency  of  notions,  and 
rhcy  allow  of  their  conversion.  Yet,  though  the  t(!rni.s,  when  converted,  retain, 
and  must  retain,  their  original  relation,  that  is,  their  reciprocal  quantities;  we 
find  the  logicians,  aftf  r  Aristotle,  declaring  that  the  predicate  in  aflirmative 
propositions  is  to  be  regarded  as  particular  ;  liowlnit,  in  this  instance,  where  th*^. 
tot.j-purtiul  is  converted  into  the  parli-lotal  relation,  their  rule  is  manifestly 
fal.-*e.  When  I  enounce, — AH  man  Is  aniinal,  1  monn,  —  and  the  logicians  do 
not  gain.say  me, — AH  man  is  some  arumal.  I  then  convert  this,  and  am  allowed 
to  say, —  Some  animnl  w  man.  But  I  am  not  allowed  to  say,  in  words,  though 
I  say,  indeed  must  .say,  in  thought,  —  Some  animal  is  all  man.  And  why? 
Simply  beiause  there  is  an  old  traditionary  rule  in  Logic  which  pi'ohibits  us 
in  all  cases,  at  least  of  aflirmative  propositions,  to  quantify  the  predicate  univer- 
.«ally ;  anfl  to  establish  a  reason  for  this  exclusion,  the  principle  of  materiality 
ha.s  been  called  in.  But  if  all  is  formal  which  is  necessitated  by  thought,  and 
if  all  that  is  formal  onglit  to  find  an  expression  in  Logic,  in  that  case  the  uni- 
versal quantification  of  the  notion,  whi-n  it  stands  as  predicate,  may  l>c,  ought, 
ind<-cd.  on  dim md.  to  bi-.  ciifiiiiiccd.  no  less  (-xyjlicitly  than  when  it  stood  as 

I  Kfir  an   ('xplanation   of  the  notation    ticre  employed,  in   reference  to  Syllogism,  see 
>Nppcndi.\  XI.  —  ¥A). 
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subject.  The  quantification  is  no  more  material  on  tlie  one  alternative  than 
on  tlie  other ;  it  is  formal  in  both. 

In  like  manner,  the  toto-lntdl  relation  is  denounced.  But  a  similar  exposi- 
tion shows  tliat  notions,  thon^lit  as  reciprocating  or  coeijual,  are  entitU'd,  as 
predicate,  to  have  a  univei"sal  (juantification,  no  less  than  as  subject,  and  this 
formally,  not  materially.' 

In  regard  lo  the  four  Negative  relations  of  terms.  —  1.  The  To!o-t(jtnl,—  -2. 
The  Totn-jiaiiial, —  3.  Tim  Parli-total,  —  4.  Tiie  J'arU-parliul;  in  like  manner, 
one  half,  but  these  wholly  diilerent  classes  (3,  4),  are  capriciously  abolished,  i 
say  capriciously ;  for  the  relations  not  recognized  in  Logic  are  equally  real  in 
thouglit,  as  those  which  are  exclusively  admitted.  Why,  for  example,  may  I 
sav,  as  I  think,  —  Some  animal,  is  not  any  man  :  and  yet  not  say,  convcrtibly,  as 
I  think, — Any  man  /.s  not  some  animal'^  For  tliis  no  reason,  beyond  the  caprice 
of  logicians,  and  the  elisions  of  common  language,  can  be  assigned.  Neither 
can  it  be  shown,  as  I  mav  lecitimatelv  tliink,  —  Some  animal  is  not  some  animal. 
(to  take  an  extreme  instance),  that  I  may  not  formally  express  the  same  in  the 
technical  ianuuage  of  reasoning. 

In  these  ca.ses,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  the  logicians  have,  therefore,  been 
guilty  of  extruding  from  their  science  much  that  is  purely  formal ;  and  this  on 
the  untenable  plea  that  what  is  formal  is  material. 

(6)   SPECIAL. 

Two  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  universal  quantification  of  the  pred- 
icate.    It  is  said  to  be  —  1°,  False  ;  2°,  If  not  false,  useless. 

I.  The  first  observation  may  be  subdivided  into  two  heads,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  attempted  to  establish  it,  a),  on  material ;  b),  on  foi-mal,  grounds.  Of 
these  in  their  order  :  — 

a).  This  ground  seems  to  be  the  only  one  taken  by  Aristotle,  who.  on  three 
(pcrh.ips  on  four)  diiFcn'nt  occasions  denounces  the  universal  quantification  of 
the  predicate  (and  he  Init  imjilicitly  limits  it  to  affirmative  propositions)  as 
'Uihcay.i  luiirue."-  The  only  pioof  of  this  unexclusive  denunciation  is,  how- 
ever, one  special  example  which  he  gives  of  the  falsity  emerging  in  the  propo- 
sition,— .1//  man  is  all  animal.  This  must  be  at  once  confessed  false;  but  it  is 
oidy  so  materially  and  contingently,  —  argues,  therefore,  nothing  for  the  formal 
and  necessary  illegitimacy  of  such  a  (piantification.  As  extra-logical,  this 
proof  is  logically  incompetent ;  for  it  is  only  because  we  happen,  through  an 
external  knowledge,  to  be  awai'c  of  the  relations  of  the  concepts,  man  and 
animal,  that  the  example  is  of  any  im])Oi-t.  But,  because  the  universal  quanti- 
fication of  tlie  predicate  is,  in  this  instance,  materially  false,  is  such  quantifica- 
tion, therefore,  always  formally  illegal  V  That  this  is  not  the  case,  let  us  take 
other  material  e.x-jmiples.  Is  it,  then,  materially  false  and  formally  incompe- 
tent to  think  and  say, — All  human  is  all  rational, — All  rational  is  all  risible, — 

I  It  is  liartlly  rrnnisito  to  notice  tlic  blun-  nouncccl  by  tlie  aciiter  logicians,  when  they 

dcriug  doctrine  of  some  autliors,  that   tlie  have  chanced  to  notice  the  absurdity.      See 

predicate  is  niateiially  (juantiliid,  even  when  Foi.soca,  In^tit.  Dial.  1.  vi.  c  20. 

predcsijcnated  as  universal.     It  is  sufficient  to  '2  See  p.  546.  —  Ed. 
observe   that   tlii§    opinion    is   explicitly    re- 
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All  ri.<tible  is  all  capable  of  ailmiralion,  —  AH  trUaicral  itt  all  triangular, —  A>1 
trianifular  is  all  ^iiijnrc  with  //.v  angles  ('(/ual  to  two  right  nrtgles,  etc.  '?  Or,  em- 
plo\ing  Aristotle's  material  exam[)le,  is  it  untrue,  as  he  asserts,  to  say, —  Some 
aniinul  is  all  iiiau  ;  and  this  either  collectively, —  A  /mrt  of  the  class  animal  is 
the  tchole  of  the  class  man,  —  or  distributively,  —  Some  several  animal  is  every 
several  man  ? 

But  the  absurdity  of  such  a  reasoning  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  it 
were  cogent  at  all,  it  would  ecjually  conclude  against  the  validity  of  the  uni- 
vei-sal  (juantification  of  the  subject.  For  this  proposition  is  equally  untrue 
(employing  always  Aristotle's  own  material  example), — All  animal  is  man. 

After  this,  it  may  the  less  surprise  us  to  find  that  Aristotle  silently  abandons 
his  logical  canon,  and  adlieres  to  truth  and  nature.  In  fact,  he  fre(juently  does 
in  i)ra<  tice  virtually  quantify  the  predicate,  his  common  reasonings  often  pro- 
ceeding on  the  reciprocation  or  coextension  of  subject  and  predicate.  Nay, 
in  liis  logical  system,  he  expressly  recognizes  this  coextension  ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  overtly  supply  the  (juantification  of  the  predicate,  his  doctrines  of  Induc- 
tion and  of  Dcmonstraiion  propei'  have  no  logical  notation;  and,  unless  we 
covertly  suppose  it,  they  are  actually  arrested.  His  definitions  of  the  Univer- 
sal, as  severally  given  in  his  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics,  are,  in  this  respect, 
confliclive.  In  the  former,  his  universal  (known  in  the  schools  as  the  Universale 
Priorislicum)  explicitly  forbids,  whereas  llie  latter  (the  Universale  Posterior- 
isticum  of  the  schoolmen)  implicitly  postulates,  the  quantification  of  the 
predicate. 

b).  The  defect  in  the  polemic  of  their  master  was  felt  by  his  followers. 
They,  ai-cordiiigly,  in  addition  to,  but  with  no  correction  of,  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine, argue  the  question  on  broader  ground;  and  think  that  they  disprove  the 
formal  validity  of  such  quantification  by  the  following  reasoning.  Overlooking 
the  case,  where  the  subject  is  particularly,  the  predicate  universally,  quanti- 
fied, as  in  the  instance  I  have  just  given,  they  allege  the  case  of  what  are 
called  reciprocating  propositions,  where  both  subject  and  predicate  are  taken 
in  their  utmost  extension,  ri  materia;,  as  svibsccpient  logicians^  say,  but  not 
.\nstotle.  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  the  example,  A/l  man  is  all  risible,  they 
assert  that  the  overt  quantification  of  the  predicate  is  inept,  because,  the  all  as 
applied  to  tlie  subject  being  distributively  taken,  every  individual  man,  as 
.Socrates,  Plato,  etc.,  would  be  all  (that  is,  the  whole  class)  risible.  This  ob- 
jection is  oidy  res])ectable  by  authority,  through  the  great,  the  all  but  une.x- 
clusive,  ntmibcr  of  its  allegers;  in  itself  it  is  futile. 

Terms  an<l  tlnir  (piantifications  are  used  cither  in  a  distributive,  or  in  a  col- 
lective, .sense,  it  will  not  be  asserted  that  any  (luanlification  h,  per  se,  neces- 
sarily collective  or  necessarily  distributive ;  and  it  remains  to  ascertain,  by  rule 
and  relation,  in  which  signification  it  is,  or  may  be,  employed.  Now  a  general 
rule  or  postulate  of  logic  is,  —  That  in  the  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or 
."(yllogism),  the  same  term  or  quantification  should  not  be  changed  in  import.- 
If,  thereJbre,  we  insist,  as  insist  we  ought,  that  the  rpiantification  here,  all, 
should   be   II, ed   /;/  the  Same  jiroposition  in  the  same  meaning,  that  is,  as  applied 

I  ;~vi-.  .'.r  im:iii;..c:,  I'aciuc,  in  An  I'rior,  L.  i.  c.  &,  p.  134.  Alexander,  In  An.  Prior,  L.  i.  c. 
9,  and  above,  p.  527,  note  1,  tub.  Jin.]  n  See  p.  512.  —Ed. 
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to  the  one  term,  collcotively  or  distributivi'ly,  it  should  be  so  applied  likewise 
to  the  other,  the  ohjei'tion  fails.  Thus  taken  roUiclirtli/ : — A//  (that  is,  the 
whole  cZa.s-.s)  7nan  is  all  (that  is,  the  whole  class)  risi/>le,< tha  proposition  is  valid. 
Again,  taken  distrihui'lvcli/: — All  (that  is,  even/  secend)  man  is  all  (that  is, 
every  several)  risible,  \\w  j)roposition  is,  in  like  manner,  legitimate,  it  is  only 
by  violating  the  postulate,  —  That  in  the  same  logical  unity  the  same  sign  or 
word  shnidd  he  used  in  the  same  sense,  that  the  objection  applies;  whereas,  if  the 
postulate  be  obeyed,  the  objection  is  seen  to  be  absurd. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  in  confutation  of  the  general  doctrine, 
that  in  Reciprocaiing  propositions  the  predicate  is  taken  in  its  full  extent,  I'i 
materice.  In  the  first  ])lace,  this  doctrine  was  not  pronuilgated  by  Aristotle; 
who,  frequently  allowing,  —  frequently  using,  —  such  propositions,  implicitly 
abandons  the  rule  which  he  explicitly  lays  down  in  regard  to  the  non-pre- 
designation  of  the  predicate  by  a  universal.  In  the  second  place,  apart  from 
authority,  such  doctrine  is  in  itself  unfounded.  For  as  form  is  merely  the  ne- 
cessity of  thought,  it  is  as  easy  to  think  two  notions  as  toto-totally  coinciding 
(say,  triangle  and  trilateral),  as  two  notions  toto-partially  and  parti-totally  co- 
inciding (say,  triangle  and  figure).  Accordingly,  we  can  equally  abstractly 
represent  their  relations  both  by  geometric  quantities  (lines  or  figures), 
and   by  purely  logical  symbols.     Taking  lines: — the   former   |  ;    the 

latter  |  .     Taking  the  symbols,  the  former  C  :  i^i  :  F  ;  the  latter 

A,  M      :  B.     But  if  the  reciprocation  were  determined  by  the  mere  matter, 

by  the  object  contingently  thought  about,  all  abstract  representation  would  1:kj 
impossible.  So  much  for  the  first  objection,  —  that  the  universal  quantification 
of  the  predicate  would,  at  least  in  affirmative  propositions,  be  false. 

II.  As  to  the  second  objection,  that  such  quantification  would  be  useless  and 
superfluous,  di^orderly,  nay  confusive,  this  only  manifests  the  limited  and  one- 
sided view  of  the  objectors,  even  though  Aristotle  be  at  their  head. 

Is  it  iVseless  in  any  case,  theoretical  or  practical,  that  error  be  refuted,  truth 
established  ?     And  in  this  case  — 

1°,  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive  that  the  doctrine  of  Exponihles,  as  they 
are  called,  should  be  brought  back  from  anomaly  and  pain  to  ease  and  order ; 
that  propositions  Exclusive  and  Exceptive,  now  passed  over  for  their  difficulty, 
and  heretolbre  conlessedly  studie<l  as  "  opprobria  and  excruciations."  should 
be  shown  to  be,  not  merely  reducible  by  a  twoibld  and  threefold  tortuosity, 
through  eight  genera  and  eight  rules,  but  sunpie,  though  misunderstood,  mani- 
festations of  the  universil  (jnantification  of  the  predicate  ?' 

2^,  Is  it  useless  to  demonstrate  that  every  kind  of  proposition  may  be  eon- 
verted,  and  not  some  only,  as  maintained  by  Aristotle  and  the  logicians?  And 
is  it  disorderly  and  confu-ive,  in  all  cases,  to  abolish  the  triple  (or  quadruple) 
confusion  in  the  triple  (or  quadruple)  processes  of  Conversion,  and  to  show, 
that  of  these  processes  there  is  only  one  legitimate,  and  that,  the  one  simple  of 
the  whole  ? 

3°,  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive  to  abolish  the  complex  confusion  of  Mood 
and  Figure,  with  all  their  array  of  rules  and  exceptions,  general  and  special; 
and  thus  to  recall  the  science  of  reasoning  to  its  real  unity  ? 

gg       1  See  p.  517.  —Ed. 
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4**,  Is  it  useless  and  superfluous  to  restore  to  tlie  science  the  many  forms 
of  reasoniuu  wliith  liad  erroneously,  ineileetually,  and  even  inconsistently, 
been  proscribed  '.■' 

")",  Is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  prove  that  all  judgment,  and,  consequently, 
all  i-easoning,  is  simply  an  equation  of  its  terms,  and  that  the  difference  of  sub- 
ject and  ])ivdicate  is  merely  arbitrary  ? 

6°,  In  fine,  and  in  sum.  is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  vindicate  Logic  against 
the  one-sided  views  aud  errors  ol  logicians,  to  reconcile  the  science  with  truth 
and  nature,  and  to  reestablish  it  at  once  in  its  amplitude  and  simplicity  ? 

VII.  —  Historical  Notices  of  Doctrine  of  Quantified  Predicate. 

(a)    AKISTOTLE. 

Tt  will  be  sufficient  to  make  one  extract  from  Aristotle  in  illustration  of  his 
doctrine  upon  this  point,  aud  I  select  the  tbllowiug  passage  from  his  Cateijoi-ies, 
C.  v.,  §  7. 

'*  Further,  the  primary  substances  [irpiTat  ovaiai,  —  individual  existences], — 
because  they  are  subjects  to  all  the  others,  and  as  all  the  others  arc  predicated 
of,  or  cxi-t  in,  them,  —  are,  for  this  reason,  called  .substances  by  preeminence. 
And  as  the  primary  substances  stand  to  all  the  others,  so  stands  the  Species  to 
the  Genus.  For  genera  are  predicated  of  species,  hut  not,  conrersel;/,  species  of 
ffenera ;  so  that  of  these  two,  the  species  is  more  a  substance  than  the  genus." 

Ainmonius,  who  has  nothing  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Categories  relative  to 
the  above  passage  of  Aristotle,  states,  however,  the  common  doctrine,  with  its 
reasons,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  Commentary  on  Porphyry's /rt/roc/wc- 
don  (f.  29,  ed.  Aid.  ir>46). 

"But  confining  ourselves  to  a  logical  consideration,  it  behooves  us  to  inquire, 
—  of  these,  which  are  subject  to,  whii  h  ])redicatcd  of,  the  others;  and  to  be 
aware  that  Genera  are  predicated  of  Differences  and  Species,  but  not  con- 
versely. These,  as  we  have  said,  stand  in  a  certain  mutual  order,  —  the  genus, 
the  difference,  and  the  species ;  the  genus  first,  the  species  last,  the  differencre 
in  the  midtlle.  And  the  superior  must  be  predicated  of  the  inferior;  for  to 
predicate  the  inferior  of  the  superior  is  not  allowable.  If,  for  example,  we 
•say, — All  man  is  animal,  the  pi-o]>osilion  is  true  ;  but  if  we  convert  it,  and  say, — 
All  animal  is  man,  the  enouncement  is  false.*  Again,  if  we  say, — All  horse  it 
irrational,  we  arc  right;  but  if  conversely  we  say, — All  irrational  is  Jiorse,  we 
are  wrong.  For  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  make  a  subject  ol"  tlie  accidental. 
Hence  it  is  incom|)(;teiit  to  say  that  Animal  is  man,  as  previously  stated." 

[^C'alcg.  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

"  W'lien  one  thing  is  predicated  of  another  as  of  its  subject,  all  that  is  said 
[truly]  of  the  predicate  will  be  said  [truly]  also  of  the  subject.     Thus  man  is 

1  The  convRrw  of  a  true  propofitiori  is  al-  some  animal,  and.  All  knrsf.  is  some  irrational. 

ways  tnie:  t^ut  the  (al»e  propositions  wliich  Convert  Umee,  —  Some  animal  is  nil  man.  af.d, 

are  here  jf'^'-'"!  *•"  convcrfioiis  of  the  true,  Some  irrational  in  all  lior.^e  ;  the  truth  reinaiiiH, 

are  notconvereioiiH  at  all.    Tlie  true  propo."!-  but  the  onc-8idcd  doctrine  of  the  logicians  iH 

tlor.H.  if  explicitly  Htated,  arc..  — All  man  is  exploded. 
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predicatod  of  this  and  tliat  man,'  and  anhiutl  of  man  ;  anhnnl  will  tliorcforo  bo 
pn-dicatt'd  of  tliis  and  that  individual,  for  tliis  and  that  iiuiividnal  is  both  man 
and  animal. " 

iJe  Interpret.,  c.  vii.,  §  2-4  ;  see  also  c.  x. 

"  To  enounce  something-  of  a  universal  universally,  I  mean  as.  All  or  e eery 

man  is  while,  No  man  is  ir/iile To  enounce  something  of  nniversals  not 

universally,  I  mean  as,  Man  istvliilc,  Man  is  not  ichite  :  for  whilst  the  term  man 
is  universal,  it  is  not  used  in  the.--e  enouneements  as  universal.  For  all  or  every 
(iras)  does  not  indicate  the  universal  [itself],  hut  that  [it  h  applied  to  a  sub- 
ject] universally.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  universal  predicate,  to  predicate 
the  universal,  is  not  true.  For  no  affirmation  is  true  in  which  the  universal  is 
predicated  [of  a  uni\-ersal  predicate],  as.  All  or  every  man  is  all  or  every  ani- 
mal."    (See  .Vmnionius,  Boethius,  Psellus,  Magentinus,  eic.) 

I'ri'ir  Anatylict,  Bk.  I.  e.  27,  §  9.  "  The  consequent  [/'.  e.  the  predicate]  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  if  it  wholly  followed  [from  the  antecedent,  or  subject,  ex- 
clusively]. I  mean,  for  example,  as  if  all  [or  every']  animal  [were  consequent] 
on  man,  or  all  [or  every]  science  on  music.  The  conseq'.ience  simply  [is  to  be 
assumed],  as  in  our  ))ropositions  has  been  done  ;  to  do  otlierwise  (as  to  s:>y  that 
all  [or  every]  man  is  all  [or  every]  animal,  or  []\at  Justice  is  all  [or  every]  (jooil), 
is  useU'ss  and  impossible  ;  but  to  the  antecedent  [or  subject]  the  all  [or  ciiery] 
is  ])reiixed." 

Posterior  Analytics,  B.  I.  c.  xii.,  §  10.  "  The  predicate  is  not  called  «//"  [or 
every]  ;  [that  is,  the  mark  of  universality  is  not  annexed  except  to  the  subject 
of  a  pro[)osition]. 

In  refutation  of  Aristotle's  reasoning  against  the  universal  predesignation 
of  the.  predicate  —  it  will  equally  disprove  the  universal  predesignation  of  the 
subject.  For  it  is  absurd  and  imposMblc  to  say.  All  animal  is  nnin  ;  All  (every) 
immortal  is  the  soul:  All  pleasure  is  hralth  :  All  .science  is  music  ;  All  motion  is 
pleasure.^  But  in  point  of  fact  such  exanples  disprove  nothing  ;  for  all  universal 
predesignations  are  applicable  neither  to  subject  nor  predicate,  nor  to  both  sub- 
feet  and  predicate  —  are  thouyhts,  not  things ;  and  so  are  aW  pre<lesignations ; 
therefore,  etc.  It  is  onlv  marvellous  that  such  examples  and  such  reasoning 
could  satisfy  the  aeutest  of  intellects  ;  that  his  authority  should  have  imposed 
on  subsequent  logicians  is  less  wonderful.^] 


1  [For  the  tis  here,  as  elsewhere,  denotes  of  the  deflnition  elevated  into  a  two-fold 
the  inilividiium  signatum,  not  the  in/lividuum  axiom,  the  esse  in  toto,  etc  ,  and  did  de  omni, 
vtniiiin.]  etc.,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  lir.st  cliap- 

2  Examples  from  Wegelin,  In  Gns;.  Ane-  ter  of  tl;e  lirst  book  of  tlie  Prior  Analytics. 
ponymi  Comp.  Phil.  Synt.  L.  iv.  c.  1,  p.  473;  T6  8f  iv  oA.w  iTvai  erepof  ertpw  Kal  rb 
L.  vi.  c.  1,  p.  673.  KaTOL   iravrhs    KaTrryofjiicrbai    ^arepov    ba- 

3  And  here  I  may  correct  an  error,  a.s  I  con-  repuv  TaiiTof  iffriv.  Tlli^^,  with  it.*!  ambi- 
ceive  it  to  lx\  wliich  bus  descended  from  the  guity,  may  be  thus  literally,  liowever  awk- 
oldest  to  the  most  recent  interpreters  of  the  wardly,  translated  :  —  "  I'.ut  [to  say]  that  one 
Organnn,  and  been  adopted  implicitly  by  thing  ?>  ni  a  lu/io^p  o«/ter,  and  [to  say]  that  oi.o 
logici;;;  s  in  general.  It  is  found  in  Alexan-  thing  i5;?r«(/ica«c</o/aW  ajioi/ier,  are  identical." 
der  and  Ammonius,  as  in  Trendelenburg,  —  Xow,  the  question  arises,  —  Wliat  does 
Saintllilaire,  and  Waitz;  nor  indeed,  as  far  Ari.stotle  here  mean  by  "a  ivhnle  other?'''  for 
as  I  know,  has  it  ever  been  called  in  question  it  may  signify  either  tlie  class  or  higher  no- 
during  the  interval.    It  regards  the  meaning  tion  vinder  which  an  inferior  concept  comes. 
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Qiiantifu-a'.iou  of  rrecVu-ate  —  Aristotle. 

I.  Admits  that  syllo<:isni  mental  not  oral  (An.  Post.  I.  10).  This  to  be  borne 
in  mind. 

•2.  That  individual  is  never  predicated  (Cat.  c.  2),  refuted  by  reciprocation  of 
singular  (.1;;.  Pr.  ii.  23,  §  4). 

o.  That  allirmative  universal  not  [to]  be  added  to  predicate,  inconipatiblo  ■nnth 
■what  he  says  of  recipro.Mtion  (in  An.  Pr.  ii.,  cc.  22  and  20  alibi).  Tliat  his 
custom  lo  draw  univx'isal  conclusions  in  Third  Figure  and  alHrmative  in 
Second'  with  allowance  of  simple  conversion  in  certain  universal  affirma- 
tives. 

4.  That  particular  not  in  negative  predicate,  absurd  in  ov  nas,  nan  omnL<!. 

Aristotle's  doctr'no  of  Predc-ignation. 

1°,  How  can  .Vristotle,  on  his  doctrine,  make  universal  terms  taken  indif- 


or  tlie  inferior  concept  itself,  of  wliicli,  .ns  of 
a  subject,  the-  higher  is  prtilicafed.  The  for- 
mer is  the  sense  given  by  all  the  conimeiita- 
tore;  the  latter,  the  sense  which,  I  am  conli- 
dent,  was  intended  by  Aristotle. 

There  are  only  two  grounds  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  rule  must  be  expounded  in  consis- 
tency—1=,  Witli  itself;  2°,  Must  be  with  the 
analogy  of  Aristotelic  usage. 

1°.  On  the  former  ground,  the  common 
rtoc'!;i;e  seems  untenable;  for  what  Aiislotle 
declares  to  be  identical,  by  that  doctrine  be- 
comes different,  nay,  op])Osed.  An  inferior 
conc;-pt  may  be  in  a  higher  whole  or  clr.rs, 
either  partially  or  totally;  and  the  definition 
on  the  prevalent  interpretation  virtually  runs 
—  '•  lo  say  that  one  thing  is  all  or  jmrt  in  the 
whole  of  another,  and  to  say  that  this  other 
is  predicated  of  it  unexclusivcly,  are  convert- 
ible." Had  Aristotle,  therefore,  used  the  ex- 
pression ill  the  signification  attributed  to  him, 
he  mu^t.  to  avoid  the  contradiction,  have 
said  —  Tb  5f  -nuv  trfpov  iv  o\w  fluat  irtp'f, 
K.  T.  A.  ('•  Hut  to  say  that  one  thing  is  all  in 
a  whole  other,"'  etc.) 

7P.  On  the  second  ground,  if  may,  however, 
be  answered,  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  word, 
ns  it  stands,  ix  .-uperseded,  its  signification 
being  dctcrmii.ed  by  other  passages  I  join 
iamc;  and  on  this  ground  am  well  content  to 
let  the  fjuestion  be  decided. 

In  the  first  place,  the  meaning  I  attribute 
to  the  exprc)<sion,  •'tvhoU  olhtr"  —  that  is, 
whole  subject  or  inferior  notion  —  is,  in  short, 
in  rtrict  conformity  with  Aristotle's  ordinary 
language.  There  are,  I  admit,  sundry  pas- 
»'a;,'e.'»  in  his  lo;'iciil  writin;."*  where  the  term 
wiioU  is  clearly  u.«c<l  u»  synon)  moiis  with  cla.\$, 
or  highT  nnticm  ;  as.  lo  limit  ourselves  to  the 
Prior  Analytics,  in  l'.ook  I.  iv.  J  2;  and  II.  i. 
>  4.  r.iit.  ivrrtj  ling'f  lr/-t.  in  which  flie  term 
tthoU  «ipi>ear»  in  this  relation,  is  overruled  by 


mrre  than  five  others,  in  which  it  is  no  less 
clearly  applied  to  denote  the  totality  of  a  lower 
notion,  of  which  a  hij^hcr  is  predicated  — 
])assagcs  in  wliicli  the  word  whole  (oKos)  is 
used  couvertibly  with  all  (tras).  See  for  ex- 
ample. A)}.  Pr.  II  ii.  §  5,  §  16— iii.  §  5,  §  7 
(his  ),  5.  11,  J  l.j  — iv.  §  6  (his.),  §  8,  §  10,  §  12 
(bis  )  — x.xii   §  7,  k  8  —  x.xiii.  \^  4. 

I5ut  in  the  second  place  (and  this  is  directly 
subversive  of  the  counter-oiiinion,  even  iu 
llij  prii.c;,):il  of  the  few  passaj;es  wlieie  tJie 
term  tf'mle  is  u-L'ii  for  class),  the  lower  notion 
m  .y  be  in  or  under  the  lii;;lier,  nnli/  par'.iru- 
lar'.ij ;  and  this  manifestly  shows  that  Aris- 
totle could  not  I'ossibly  mean,  by  merely  say- 
ing that  one  thing  is  another,  as  in  a  class, 
f  liat  it  is  so  iine.rrlusively,  or  universally.  Com- 
pare An.  Pr.  I.  iv.  §§  2,  3,  10.  On  this  inter- 
pretation. Darii  and  Ferio  would  then  be 
annulled;  a  special  result  which  ought  to 
have  startled  tlie  logicians  into  a  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  received  doctrine  in  gen- 
eial.  (See,  instar  ovrnium,  Pacius,  in  his  rela- 
tive Notes  and  Commentary.) 

That  doctrine  must,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  rule,  reduced  to  a  definition, 
read  in  the  following  signification:  —  "But 
to  say  that  one  thing  is  in  the  whole  of  another, 
cuin  a  siu/ject,  and  to  preilir.ate  one  thing  univer- 
sally 0/  another,  are  merely  various  expressions 
of  the  same  meaning."  This,  in  fact,  is  just 
the  preliminary  explanation  of  the  two  ordi- 
nary modes  of  stating  a  proposition,  sub.se- 
quenlly  used  by  Aristotle.  Here,  in  both 
convertibles,  he  descends  from  extension  to 
comprehension,  from  the  predicate  to  the 
subject;  and  the  ingenious  exposition  by  the 
commentators,  old  and  new,  of  the  inverse 
intention  of  the  pliilo'-oplier  in  the  two 
clauses,  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous. 

1  Seep.  681 —Eu 
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ferentlv,  or  ■witlinut  prc(lcsit:natioii,  be  tantaiiioiiiit  to  particulars  ?  (An.  Prior, 
I.  c.  4,  §  13 ;  Or;/.  Pucil,  p.  135,  alibi). 

2",  An.  Prior,  I  c.  27,  §  7.  IIo  says,  as  elsewhere,  "  A  proposition  being  in- 
definite [preiu<le.-ignatel,  it  is  not  elear  whether  it  be  universal ;  when,  however, 
it  is  definite  [predesignate],  that  is  manifest."  Contrast  this  statement  with  liis 
doctrine  of  the  all. 

3°,  There  arc  syllogisms  in  Aristotle  which  are  only  valid  through  the  quan- 
tity of  the  predicate.* 

4°,  Aristotle  rec^uires,  though  he  does  not  admit,  the  universal  predesigna- 
tion  of  the  predicate  in  his  syllogism  of  Induction.  (Vide  An.  Prior,  L.  ii.  c 
23,  §  4  ;  Organon  Pacii,  p.  o'd'd.     Compare  also  his  doctrine,  p.  39G.) 

(b)    ylLEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  P^rior 
Analjitica,  in  reference  to  the  second  passage  of  Aristotle,  states  as  follows : 

"  And  in  the  book  of  Enouncemenl  Aristotle  explains  why  he  there  says:  — 
'  that  to  predicate  the  universal  of  a  universal  predicate  is  not  true  ;  for  there 
will  be  no  proposition,  if  in  it  we  predicate  the  universal  of  the  universal,  as. 
All  man  is  all  animal.'  He  repeats  the  san:e  also  here  ;  showing  how  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  thus  to  express  the  consecution  [of  higher  from  lower 
notions]  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  impossible.  For  it  is  unpa^- 
xihle  that  all  men  should  be  all  animal,  as  \_uxfdess  to  say  (axfvinov  etVe?t/  nuist 
have  dropt  out)],  th^t,  all  man  is  all  risible.  U'e  must  not,  therefore,  a\>\)\y  the 
all  to  the  subsequent  [or  predicate],  but  to  that  from  which  it  follows  [or  suU 
ject].  For  inan  is  to  be  taken  universally,  as  that  from  wjjich  animal  follows, 
supposing  this  to  be  the  conseiiuent  of  all  man.  Thus  shall  we  obtaui  a  stock 
of  universal  propositions.  The  process  is  the  same  in  making  man  the  conse^ 
(|ueut  on  its  proper  (til;  but  man  is  not  conseijuent  on  all  bijtcd,  but  on  all 
rational. 

"The  words,  'as  we  express  ourselves,'  mean  —  as  we  express  ourselves  in 
common  usage.  For  we  say,  that  all  man  is  simply  animal,  and  not  all  animal, 
and  that  all  pleasure  is  natural,  not  all  natural ;  prefixing  the  all,  not  to  the 
consequent,  but  to  the  subject  from  which  the  predicate  follows."  (Edd.  Aid., 
f  100  a ;  Junt.,  f  122  a ;  compare  Aid.,  f  8G  a;  Junt.,  f.  105  a.) 

(c)    AMMOXIUS  llERMLE. 

Ammonius  Hermiaj,  In  de  Intcrp.  c.  vii.  §  2.  (Aldine  editions,  of  1503,  sig. 
C.  vii.  5D,  of  154G,  ff.  70,  74.) 

"In  these  words  Aristotle  incjuires,  —  AVhether,  as  the  annexation  of  the 
affirmative  predesignation  (TrpoaSiopio-iUfis)  to  the  subject  constitutes  one  distinct 
class  of  ])ropositions,  the  same  annexation  to  the  predicate  may  not,  likewise, 
constitute  another;  and  he  answers,  that  the  supposition  is  absolutely  ground- 
less. Thus  the  enouncement  —  all  (or  every')  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal 
(iras  iiu^jiwttos  toj/  ^Siv  f(TTi),  asserts  that  each  7nan  is  all  animal,  as  horse,  ox,  etc 

1  Scei).  581.  — Ed. 
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But  tliis  proitosition  is  impossible  ;  as  is  shown  liy  Aristollc  in  his  here  omittiri'T 
the  word  '  triu'.'  For  no  aflirination  can  be  true  in  wliii  h  tliv  universal  is 
preiUrated  of  a  universal  predicate;  that  is,  in  which  the  universal  jjredesijinate 
is  added  to  a  universal  predicate  ;  as  when  we  say  that  Jinni  (of  whom  all,  or, 
as  lie  says,  univers-dly,  itii'mml  is  predicated)  is  not  simply  animnL  but  all 
animal.  He,  theretbre,  teaches  that  such  an  allirniation,  as  utterly  untrue,  is 
utterly  incompetent 

'•  Neither  does  Aristotle  allow  the  predesiiination  wne  to  bo  annexed  to  the 
predicate,  that  propositions  may,  thereby,  become  true  always  or  occasionally. 
For  lotiicians  (as  they  do  not  propose  to  tliemselvi's  evei-y  superfluous  variety 
of  enunciation)  are  proliibited  from  considerinjx  propositions  (not  oidy  those 
always  true  or  always  false),  but  those  whicli  express  noditlerence  in  reterencc 
to  necessary  or  imjjossiljle  matter,  and  aiiord  us  absolutely  no  discrimination  of 
truth  from  falsehood.  Thus,  particular  j)ropositions,  which  may  be  alternatively 
true  and  false,  ought  not  to  have  a  predcsignated  jircdicate.  For  in  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  all  their  power,  without  any  predesignation  of  its  predicate, 
why  should  we  prefer  to  the  sini|)lcr  expression  that  which  drags  aluiut  with 
it  a  superlluous  additament  ?  Why,  for  example,  instead  of —  All  man  is  some 
animal  [I  read,Ti  C^ov'],  or.  All  viini  is  not  all  animal,^  should  we  not  say, — .1// 
man  is  animal,  and  in  ])lace  of  All  man  is  no  slone,  not  say, — All  vian  is  not 
atone:  or,  wiiat  is  a  sim[iler  and  more  natural  enouncement  still,  —  No  man 
tv  slone  ? 

*'  And  wh'u  we  find  some  of  the  ancients  teaching  that  the  particular  aflirma- 
ti\c  predesignation  is  to  l>e  connected  with  the  predicate,  as  when  Aristotle 
himself  styles  the  soul  a  ''ci-tain  (s(mu')  entelechy  (eVrsAexsiaf'  nva),  and  Plato, 
rhetoric,  a  certain  (some)  experience  (fuTreipiai/ nra)  :  it  is  to  be.  observed  that 
the  s<mn'.  is  there  added  I'or  the  sake  of"  showing,  tiiat  the  piHsdicate  is  not  con- 
vertible with  the  subject,  but  is  its  genus,  and  reipiires  the  adding  on  of  certain 
ilillerences  in  onlcr  lo  render  it  the  subject's  definition. 

"  Hut,  add  they,  is  not  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle  refuted  by  fact  itself,  seeing 
tliat  we  s.iy,  .1//  man  is  capable  of  all  science:  thus  truly  connecting  the  uni- 
versal prei!esign;ilion  with  the  universal  predicate?  'Ihe  answer  is  this:  — 
that,  in  truth,  i(  is  not  tlie  predicate  to  whieli  we  here  annex  the  all.  For  what 
is  prerlicated,  i-^  what  is  said  of  the  .subject.  But  what  is  Ix're  said  of  man  is 
not  that  he  /■.■  science,  but  that  he  is  capable  of  .<ici.ence.  If,  therefore,  the  all 
were  conjoined  with  the  capable,  and  the  proposiiion  then  to  remain  true,  as 
wlien  we  say  —  all  man  U  all  capable  of  science  :  in  that  case  the  reasoning  of 
Ari.stolle  would  l)c  n^futed.  IJut  this  propo.sition  is  necessarily  false.  It,  in 
fa<*t,  asserts  notiiing  le«a  than  that  of  men,  each  individual  is  all  the  kind:  — 
that  Soirates  is  not  Socrates  oidy,  but  also  Plato,  Alcibiades,  and,  in  short, 
nvery  other  man.  For,  if  ail  man  is  all  capable  of  science,  Socrates  being 
ojU!  of  t!ie  all,  is,  therefore,  himself  <dl  capable  of  science;  so  that  Socrates 
will  lie  I'iaio,  Aliibiado:<,  etc.,  since  they  also  are  capable  of  science.     For  if 

I  I!  will  I)f  obHiTvod  tliat  AmmoniuB  docH  or  AriHfotelic  doctrino;  and  this  impossibility 
Dot  aticmpt  an  c<|ult'al(Mit  lor  tliin  propoHi-  )ts(;l(  oii<;lit  t(j  linvt;  o|i(.M,cfl  his  cycK  upon  the 
tioD.    Id  fact  it  is  impoiuiible  on  tlic  Ci/niruuu      ini-uflici<-ucy  of  tbu  view  lie  muiutaiued. 
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Socrates  be  not,  at  once,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  etc.,  neithci-  will  ho  be  all  capable 
of  science. 

"  Now,  tliat  wc  oui,'Iit  not  to  prefix  the  universal  afiirniaiive  prfdi-signatiou 
to  the  i)re(licate  (wlu'ther  the  predicate  be  more  general  than  the  subject,  as 
All  mail  is  all  animal,  or  whether  they  be  coiidetjuate,  as  A/I  iii<n,  is  all  rislhlt-), 
this  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said.  Even  wiien  the  terms  are  i oadecjuate 
or  reei])rocating,  tlie  proposition  runs  into  the  absurd.  For,  dechiriiig  that 
all  man  is  all  rixible,  it  virtually  declares  that  each  individual  man  is  identical 
with  all  men  ;  that  Socrates,  in  that  he  is  a  man,  is  all  risible,  consequentl} ,  ail 
man 

••  But  why  is  it  that  the  predicate  is  intolerant  of  the  predesignation  all, 
though  this  be  akin  to  the  counter-predesignation  nn  or  none  ?  Is  it  because 
tlie  allirmative  predicate,  if  predicated  universally,  tends  always  to  contain 
under  it  the  subject,  and  this  not  only  when  itself  coadecjuatt;  with  the  subject, 
but  when  transcending  the  subject  in  extension  ;  while,  moreover,  through  a 
participation  in  its  i)roper  nature,  it.  is  suited  to  bind  up  and  reduce  to  unity 
the  multitude  of  individuals  of  which  the  subject  is  the  complenicnt  ?  For,  as 
Aristotle  previously  observed  —  '  the  all  does  not  indicate  the  universal,  but 
that  [the  xmiversal  predicate  inheres  in,  or  is  attributed  to,  the  subject]  uni- 
versally.' If,  tlierefore,  the  affirmative  predicate  thus  tend  to  collect  into  one 
what  are  by  nature  distracted,  in  virtue  of  having  been  itself  j)reviously  recog- 
nized as  simple;  in  this  case,  the  all  [superadded  to  this  universal  predicate, 
in  fact]  enounces  not  a  unity,  but  a  multitude  of  several  things,  — things  which 
it  is  manifestly  unable  to  complicate  into  reciprocity.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  what  is  negatively  predicated  of,  is  absolutely  separated  Irom,  tlie  subject; 
we  are,  consequenily,  enabled  to  deny  of  the  subject  all  under  the  predicate, 
as  in  saying,  All  man  is  no  stone.  VV(i  m;iy  indeed  condense  this  proposition, 
and  say  more  simply,  All  man  is  vol  stone ;  or,  more  simply  still,  No  man  is  stone; 
thus  dispensing  with  the  affirmative  predesignation  in  a  negative  proposition." 

(d)    nOETHWS. 

Boethius,  In  Librum  de  Interpretatione,  editio  seeunda,  et  in  textum  lauda- 
tum.      Opera,  p.  348. 

"  What  he  says  is  to  this  purport:  —  Every  simple  proposition  consists  of  two 
terms.  To  these  there  is  fretpiently  added  a  determination  either  of  univer- 
sality or  of  particularity;  and  to  which  of  the  two  parts  these  determinations 
are  to  be  added,  he  expounds.  It  appears  to  Aristotle  that  the  determination 
ought  not  to  be  conjoined  to  the  predicate  term  ;  ,for  in  this  proposition,  Man  is 
animal  —  (Homo  est  animal),  it  is  intiuired  whether  the  determination  ought 
to  be  coupled  with  the  subject,  so  that  it  shall  be — (Omnis  homo  animal 
est) — .1//  (or  eren/)  man  is  animal :  or  with  the  predicate,  so  that  it  shall  be  — 
(Homo  omne  aninnil  est)  —  Man  is  all  (or  t-verij)  animal :  or  with  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  so  that  it  shall  be.  All  (or  ewry)  7nan  is  all  (or  ererif)  animal 
—  (Omnis  homo  omne  animal  est).  But  neither  of  these  latter  alternatives  is 
competent.  For  the  determination  is  never  joined  to  the  predicate,  but  ex- 
clusively to  the  subject ;  seeing  that  all  predication  is  either  greater  than  the 
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subjeot,  or  oqiu'l.  Thus  in  this  proposition  —  All  (or  ever;/)  man  is  animal 
(otnnis  homo  animal  est  J,  animal  [tlie  prL-ditati;]  is  greater  than  man  [the  sub- 
jeet] ;  and,  again,  in  tlie  proposition  —  Man  is  risible  (Jiomo  risihilis  est),  risible 
[the  predicate]  isetjuated  to  man  [tlie  snbjeet]  ;  but  that  the  predicate  should  be 
less  and  narrower  than  the  subject  is  inii)Ossible.  Therefore,  in  those  predicates 
which  are  greater  than  the  subject,  as,  ibr  example,  where  the  predication  is 
animal,  the  proposition  is  inanii'eslly  false,  if  tlie  determination  of  universality 
be  added  to  the  predicate  term.  For  if  we  say,  Man  is  animal  (homo  est 
animal),  we  <  ontract  animal,  which  is  greater  than  man,  by  this  determination 
to  [an  identity  of  extension  with]  man,  the  subject,  altliongli  the  predicate. 
onimaK  nny  be  applied  not  only  to  man,  but  to  many  other  objects.  Moreover, 
in  those  [subjects  and  jiredicates]  which  are  etpial,  the  same  occurs;  for  if  I 
say,  AU  (or  even/)  7nan  is  all  (or  even/)  rl<ible  (uninis  homo  omne  risibile  est), — 
in  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  man  itself,  it  is  supeifluous  to 
adject  the  determination  ;  and,  again,  if  it  be  added  to  all  sevefal  men,  the 
proposition  becomes  false,  for  when  I  say,  All  (or  every)  man  is  all  (or  even/) 
ri<ible,  by  this  I  seem  to  signify  that  the  several  men  are  [each  of  them]  all  or 
every  risible,  which  is  absurd.  The  determination  is,  thereibre,  to  be  placed 
not  to  the  predicate  but  to  the  sulject.  But  the  words  of  Aristotle  are  thus 
rechiced  to  the  following  ini])ort :  —  In  those  predicates  which  are  universal,  to 
add  to  them  atit/ht  universal,  so  that  the  universal  predicate  mai/  be  predicated  uni- 
versally,  is  not  true.  For  this  is  what  he  says  —  "In  the  case  of  a  universal 
predicate"  (that  is,  in  a  proposition  wliich  has  a  universal  predicate),  "to 
predicate  the  universal  it^eif  uiiivei.-ally,  is  not  true."  For  in  a  universal 
predicate,  that  is,  which  is  universal  and  is  itself  predicated,  in  this  case  uni- 
versally to  predicate  the  predicate  which  is  universal,  that  is,  to  adject  to  it  a 
determination  ot  univei'saiity,  is  not  true  ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  any  aflirmation 
should  be  true  in  which  a  universal  determination  is  predicated  of  a  predicate 
universally  distributed;  and  he  illustrates  the  conception  of  the  matter  by  the 
example,  "  All  or  evenj  man  iv  all  (or  evenj)  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal 
est),  of  the  incompetency  of  which  we  have  already  spoken." 

Boethius,  In  Librum  de  Intcrpretatione,  editio  prima.  Opera,  p.  236.  (Text 
so  wretchedly  printed  that  the  sense  must  be  constituted  by  the  reader.) 

[^Aristotle,  c.  vii.  §  4].  "'In  what  is  predicated  as  a  universal,  to  predicate 
the  uni\('rsal  universally  is  not  tru(!.* 

"In  this  sentence  he  instructs  us  what  is  the  y)lace  to  which  the  determina- 
tion of  universality  should  be  rightly  added.  For  he  teaches  that  the  univer- 
.<«iiity,  which  we  call  the  universal  determination,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
subject  term,  never  with  the  predicate.  For  were  we  to  say  —  All  (or  every) 
man  w  animal  (omnis  homo  aninnd  est),  we  should  say  rightly,  annexing  the  all 
(or  every)  In  the  subject,  that  is,  to  the  term  man.  But  if  we  thus  speak —  All 
or  every  man  w  all  or  every  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal  est),  we  should 
speak  falsely.  He,  therefore,  does  not  say  this  [in  the  words]  — '  in  what  is 
predicated  .as  a  universal,'  as  animal  of  man ;  for  animal  is  universal,  being 
prc'WchU-d  of  all  or  every  man.  [But  he  says]  —  To  predicate  this  universal 
itself,  animal,  to  wit,  universally,  so  that  we  enounce  —  All  (or  every)  animal  is 
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man  (omne  animal  esfe  hominem),  is  not  true ;  for  he  allows  this  to  be  rightly 
done  neither  in  these  nor  in  anv  other  aflirmation.'  He  adds,  tiierefbre  :  — 
'  For  no  allirnuUioii  will  be  true  in  wliich  a  universal  [)redieate  shall  be  univer- 
sally predicated,  as  All  or  ereri/  man  is  all  or  crer/j  animal  (outnis  homo  est  omne 
animal).' 

"  Why  this  happens,  I  will  explain  in  a  few  words.  The  predicate  is  always 
greater  than  the  suljeet,  or  etjual  to  it.  Greater,  as  wlien  1  my,  Man  is  utiimal 
(homo  animal  est)  ;  here  animal  is  predicated,  man  is  subjected,  for  animal  is 
predicated  of  more  clijects  than  man.  Again,  it  is  etpial  when  we  thus  speak 
—  Man  is  risible  (htmio  risihilis  est)  :  here  man  is  the  subject,  risible  the  pred- 
icate. But  man  and  risible  are  e(|ual ;  for  it  is  proper  to  man  to  be  a  risiVjle 
animal.  But  that  the  predicate  should  be  found  less  than  the  subject,  is  impos- 
sible. Is  i1k'  predicate  the  "greater?  Then,  to  adject  the  universal  to  the 
predicate,  \:i  false,  as  in  the  example  he  himself  has  given —  All  (or  ever//)  man 
is  all  (or  ereri/)  animal  (omnis  liomo  omne  animal  est).  Is  it  ecjual  V  Then,  the 
adjeetion  is  i-upeifluous,  as  if  one  should  say.  All  every  man  is  all  or  every  risible 
(omnis  homo  omne  risibile  est).  Wherefore,  to  predicate  a  universal  predicate 
universally  is  incompetent." 

(e)    AVERROES. 

Averroes,  Perihermenias,  L.  I.,  c.  v. 

"  Propositions  are  not  divided  ficm  the  conjunction  of  the  predesignation 
(clausurai)  with  the  predicate  ;  because  the  predesignation,  when  added  to  the 
predicate,  (onstitutes  a  false  or  a  superfluous  proposition  :  — False,  as  J// o?- 
every  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal  (omnis  homo  est  omne' animal)  ;  superfluous, 
as  All  (or  every)  man  is  some  or  a  certain  animal  (omnis  homo  est  quoddam  ani- 
mal)."    Vide  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist.  Dial.  ii.  168. 

(f)    ALBERTUS  MAGNUS. 

Albertus  Magnus,  Periherminias,  L.  I.,  Tractatus,  v.  c.  1  (Op.  ed.  Lugd. 
1651,  t.  I.,  p.  2G1). 

["  Ly  'omnis'  non  est  universale,  scd  signum  univcrsalitatis.  Quare  ly 
'  omnis '  et  hujusmodi  signa  distributiva  non  sunt  universalia,  secundum  Avicen- 
nam."]  Hoc  enim  signum  distributivum.  (juod  est  omnis,  non  est  universale, 
proprie  loquendo  ;  sed  est  signum  per  (juod  stat  pro  particularibus  universaliter 
universale,  cui  tale  signum  est  adjunctum.  Causa  aulem,  quare  non  sit  univer- 
sale, est :  —  quia,  quamvis  secundum  grammaticum  sit  nomen  appellativum,  hoc 

1  The  Coimbra  Jesuits  (Sebastiaiius  Contiis,  liis  mighty  Logic  {n'l  locum).    With  Boethius 

IGOf))  erroneously  make  Boctliius   and  Aver-  he   joins    I.evigersonides  ;  —  he     me::ns    the 

roes  oi>iiii.'e  Aiistotle, '' thinking  that  ttie  sign  Kabbi   Levi   Ben  Gerson,  of  Catalonia,  who 

of  universality  may  be  annexed  to  tlic  predi-  died   at   I'erpignan    iu   1370,  who  wrote   ou 

cate  of  a   iiniver.'al   proi  osition  when   it   is  Theology,     I'l.ilofophy,    Mathematics,     and  " 

coe.\teusive  with  the  subject"  (ad locum  ii.,  p.  Logic.    See  Jocher  f.  Levi,  from  Bartolocci 

158).     This,  at  mistake,   lias  been   copied   by  and  Wolf, 
their  brother  Jesuit,  1'.  Vallius,  of  Kome,  in 

70 
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est,  mnltis  scotindnm  natiira?  smu  nptitiidinom  conveniens ;  tamen  est,  secun- 
dum fitrniani.  iiifmitnin.  luillam  onim  natiiram  unani  diiit.  Prrtptor  (juod  om?a'.'.- 
natiinv  coininiinis  est  ilistrihutivmn.  UniviTsaU'  auti'in  est,  quod  est  in  inultis 
et  de  multis.  siup  naturae,  suppositis.  Iileo  omnis,  et  iiullus,  et  hujusmodi  signa 
universalia  esse  non  possunt;  sed  sunt  signa  designantia  utrutn  universale  sit 
acceptum  luiiversaliter  vel  partieulariter,  secundum  sua  supposita.  Et  h£ec 
sunt  verba  Avieenna;. 

["  Quare  signuni  universale  non  sit  ponendum  a  parte  praedicati.]  In  sub- 
jecto  universali  signum  distributivum  ordinandnm  :  quia  per  divisionem  subjecti, 
pripdicatuni  partibus  attribuitur  subjecti,  ut  divisim  partieipent  id  per  proedica- 
tioneni,  et  nou  in  pra^dicato  ])oneii(linn :  quia  (juum  {jra'diratuni  I'orinaliter  sit 
aeeeptum,  non  proprio  dividitur,  nisi  alterius,  iioi:  est,  suijjeeti  divisione:  sed 
ina?qnaliter  redditur  subjecto  et  partibus  ejus.  Undo  id  quod  est  universale, 
prsedieari  potest,  ut  Oninii  homo  est  animul ;  sed  universale  universaliter  ae- 
eeptum non  potest  pnrdieari :  nulla  enim  vera  alTirmatio  esse  potest,  in  qua  de 
univei"sali  aliquo  ])raMli(ato  predicetur  sive  praadicatio  (iat;  quoniani  universal- 
iter >ic  patet,  <pK)d  f'alsum  est,  Oninh  homo  est  oniric  (i?iimal,  et  si  ])()natur,  (juod 
Nullum  animal  sil  7iisi  homo.  Cum  enim  homo  subjiciatur  gratia  partium  suarum, 
et  pra?dicata  fbrmaliter  accipiantur,  oporiet  (juod  Quilibet  homo  esset  omne  ani- 
mal, (juod  falsum  est." 

G/)  LEVI   SEy  GERSOIf. 

Levi  Ben  Gerson  (or  Levi  Gersonides),  a  Jewish  philosopher,  who  died  in 
1370,  at  Perpignan,  wrote  commentaries  on  Averrocs'  Commentary  upon  the 
logical  boolc?  of  Aristotle.  The  following  is  what  he  says  on  Averrocs'  doctrine 
touching  the(juantification  of  the  predif-ate,  as  it  is  found  (f.  39)  of  the  Venice 
edition,  in  folio,  of  15.J2,'  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Averrocs: — "Al- 
though it  be  not  necessary  that  when  the  quantitative  note  is  attaehi'd  to  the 
predicate,  this  should  be  false  or  superfluous,  seeing  that  it  may  be  neither,  as 
when  we  say.  Ail  man  is  all  rational ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  all  other 
reciprrx-afing  ])ro])osiiions  ;  —  nevertheless,  as  in  certain  matters  it  may  so  hap- 
pen, Aristotle  has  declared  that  the  quantitative  note  is  not  to  be  joined  to  the 
predi<ate  in  any  language.  liut  it  may  be  here  olijected,  that  if  this  be  the 
case,  till-  quantitative  note  should  not  be  annexed  even  to  the  subject,  since 
there  too  it  maybe  either  false  or  superfluous.  Su|)erfluous,  —  as  when  we 
say,  Seme  animal  w  rational.  For  the  \iiry  same  follows  here,  as  if  we  simply 
say,  Animal  w  miional :  the  some,  therefore,  is  superfluous.  False,  —  as  when 
we  say,  .HI  animal  is  rational.  The  reason,  therefore,  assigned  by  Aristotle 
why  the  ({uantitative  note  should  not  be  annexed  to  the  predicate,  is  futile,  see- 
ing that  for  the  same  reason  it  should  not  be  connected  with  the  subject.  To 
this  we  may  answer:  Tliat  the  <;ause  why  the  quantitative  note  is  not  usually 
roiijoine<l  with  the  predicate,  is,  that  there  would  thus  be  two  quajsita  at 
once,  —  to  wit,  whether  the  predicate  were  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and,  more- 
over, whether  it  were  denied  of  everything  beside.     For  when  we  say,  All  man 

i  Not  ill  the  8vo  edition  of  tlieoe  works      Venice,  1660. 
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i.«  all  rational,  we  judge  that  all  man  is  rational,  and  judge,  likewise,  that  ra- 
tional if  denicd-of  nil  but  man.  But  these  are  in  reality  two  diflerent  qua^sita ; 
and  theretbre  it  has  l)eionie  usual  to  state  theni,_  not  in  one,  hut  in  two  sev^-ral 
propositions.  And  this  is  self-evident;  seeing  that  a  quajsituni,  in  itself,  asks 
only — Does,  or  does  not,  this  inhere  in  that  V  and  not  —  Does  this  inhere  in 
that,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inhere  in  nothing  else  V  " 

(a;  the  masters  of  louvaix. 

Facultatis  Artiian  in  Academia  Lovaniensi  Commentaria  in  Aristotelis  Libras 
de  Dialeclica  (1535),  Tr.  iii.  e.  1,  p.  1(j2,  ed.  154  7. 

Speaking  of"  the  text  in  the  De  Intcrpretalioue,  the  Masters,  inter  a//rt,  allege : 
"But  if  it  be  even  elegantly  said  by  a  poet  —  'Nemo  est  omnis  homo,'  — 
'  Non  omnes  onuiihus  artt'S '  — [proverb,  '  Unus  homo  nullus  homo'],  why  may 
we  not  contiadic't  this  aptly,  howbeit  falsely,  ^ — '  Aliquis  est  omnis  homo '  ?  Why 
(they  say)  do  you  determine  the  predicate  by  the  note  of  universality,  seeing 
tliat  the  (juantity  of  the  ])roposition  is  not  to  be  sought  from  the  predicate,  but 
from  the  subject  V  Wa  answer,  because  we  wish  to  express  a  certain  meaning 
in  words,  which  by  no  others  can  be  done.  But  if  the  mark  of  universality 
could  only  be  employed  in  changing  the  quantity  of  propositions,  it  would 
not  be  lawful  to  annex  it  to  the  part  of  the  predicate.  We  have,  therefore, 
thought  these  few  cautions  reijuisitc  to  evince  that  what  is  condemned  by  these 
critics  for  its  folly,  is  not  incontinently  sophistical  or  foolish  balibling.  But  as 
to  the  universal  rule  which  Aristotle  enounces,  —  '  No  afTirmation  will  be  true,' 
etc.,  —  it  is  sudicient  if  it  hold  good  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  whether  the 
predicate  exceed  the  subject,  as.  All  man  is  all  animal,  —  be  its  ecjual,  as.  All 
man  is  all  risible,  or  its  inferior,  as,  [.*5ome]  animal  is  all  man.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  exception  is  valid ;  as,  —  This  sun  is  every  sun.  One  phanix  is  all 
phoenix,  and  some  others.  Nor  are  these  futile  subtleties,  since  reason  herself 
approves." 

(i)   TITIUS  AND  RIDIGER. 

The  only  notice  of  these  speculations  of  Tltius^  which  I  have  met  with  in 
any  subsequent  philosopher  (and  I  speak  from  an  inspection  of  several  hundred 

1  [Titiu?,  Ars.  Ccgitfincli,  c.  vi.,  lias  the  fol-  totam   quidem    suam    comprehensionem,   non 

lowing  relative  to  the  quantiticatiun  of  the  \ ero  txiensionem.    §  39:  E  contrario  In  propc- 

piodicate:  —  §    36:    '-Licet    auteni    Troj  osi-  sifionibus  nej^ativis,  licet  particularibus,  pie- 

tioiiuni  (jUHiititas  ex  iSubjeclo  a'slinietur.  at-  runniiie   pra-dicatum  est    univer.'.ale.   ac    tain 

taniuii  rra'dieatuin  non  pcnitus  nefjlij^enduui  pecundnm    comprehensionem    (juain    exten- 

videbatur,  ceu  \  ulgo  in  hoc  tractatione  lieii  sioneni   suam   totam,  a   subjecto   lemovetur 

solet,  n;ini  et  hujus  quantitatem  observacse  §  41,  Interim  non  putarem  utiirmationetn  vcl 

utile  est.  et  credideiini  et  dis(|uisitionis  hujus  negationein  ipsam  diversam  illam  pradicati 

neglectu  varios  errores  tarn  in  doctriiia  (on-  quantitatem  necessario  postulare,  sed  cietli- 

veisioi.i8,quam  Syllof^istica  esse  exoitos.qnos  derim  pot i us,  id  omiie  a  di verso  rernni  et  idea- 

suis  locis  videbimus.     j  37:   Breviter   itafjne  rum   habitu  oriri,  aflirmationi  vero  et  nega- 

obpervandum,  in  iiropositionibus  aflirmativi.s,  tioni  praedicati  quantitatem  esse  velut  iudif- 

licet    uiiiveisalibus,   pra'dicatum    plerunKjue  fercnteni.     ^   42:   Nam  plerumque   iira>dicata 

esse  //articulure.  tribuique  subjecto  secundum  subjectis  sunt  latiora;  quodsi  i^jitur  ilia  cum 
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logical  systems,  prinoipally  by  Germans),  is  his  friend  Ridiger's;  who,  in  his 
elaborate  work,  /)<'  Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi,  first  piiblisliod  some  eight  years  subse- 
quently (in  1 7O0.  but  1  have  only  the  second  edition  of  172'2),  atteni])ts  a 
formal  refutation  of  the  heresy  ot'  a  ([uantified  ])redicate.  It  M'as  only,  how- 
ever, after  "  the  most  manifest  demonstrations  of  the  falsehood  of  this  novel 
])r«'judi(e  had  been  onie  and  again  privately  conununicatinl  to  his  very  learned 
trieiitl"  (Tiiius V),  that  Kidiger  became  at  lengtli  tired,  as  he  expresses  it,  "of 
wasliing  a  brick,"  and  laid  the  polemic  betbre  the  jiublic.  It  was  not  certaiidy 
the  cogentv  of  this  refutation  which  ought  to  have  thrown  the  c(juiiter  opinion 
into  oblivion  ;  but  this  refutation,  such  as  it  is,  though  with  notiiing  new,  is 
deserving  attention,  as  presenting  the  most  elaborate  discussion  of  the  tpiestion 
to  be  met  with,  after  Ammonius,  and  in  modern  times.  But  the  whole  argu- 
ment supposes  certain  found.i  ions  ;  and  it  wi.l  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these 
are  false,  to  dispose  of  tlie  whole  edifice  erected  upon  them.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, that  it  was  llidiger's  criticism  which  first  directed  my  attention  to  the 
original  of  Titius. 

"  Origo  autem  hujus  erroris  neglectus  notissimse  acquivocationis  signorum 
omnis  et  quidam  esse  videtur,  qua  haec  signa,  vel  collective  sumi  possunt,  vel  dis- 
tributive. Priori  modo,  quantitas  in  prajdicato  concepta  sensuni  tjuldt'm  infert 
non  penitus  alisnrduni,  ca^terum  propositionem  constituit  idcnticdm  et  frus- 
Irancaiu."  Ridiger  then  goes  on  to  a  more  detailed  statement  of  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  grounds  on  which  the  erroneous  oj)inion  ))roceeds.i 

First  Case.  —  "  Verbi  gratia,  (jii<j<lil(nii  (inimal  est  omnis  Itomo;  hoc  est,  Species 
quadnm  (inimalis,  homo  nemjie  oiiine  id,  quod  homo  est :  (piod  alium  sensum, 
habere  nullum  j)Otest,  (juam,  ipin/l  omnis  homo  sit  homo :  sic  autem  collective 
sumitur  et  lignum  sulijecti  et  signum  pnedlcati."  Tliis  objection  is  absurd,  lor 
it  is  suicidal ;  applying  e(jually  to  the  proposition  which  the  objector  holds  for 
good,  and  to  that  which  he  assails  as  bad.  All  mun  is  (some)  animal.  Here, 
is  not  animal  or  some  animal  just  a  certain  si)ecies  of  animal,  and  is  not  this 
species,  man,  to  wit,  all  that  is  man,  and  nothing  else  ?  There  is,  conse(piently, 
the  same  tautologv  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other:  and  if  we  are  blamed  for 
only  virtually  saying,  by  the  foi-uier,  All  hkoi  w  iiian,  does  the  objector  say  a 
whit  more  than  this  by  the  latter?  Ridiger  goes  on:  "  Quodsi  vel  alterum 
i^ignum,  vel  utriunfjue,  distributive  sumatur,  semper  absurdus  erit  propositionis 
sensus." 

liif  componoH,  non  poterit  non  pr.Tfiicatiinn  parficularo  habere;  nihil  enim  obstat,  quo 
panicuiare  iiide  enicrgf.Tf,  lium  unice  ad  minus  aliijuandi)  t(jtuin  alteri  jungeic,  vel 
Hubjectum  reHtringi  ne<^uit,  f>cd  ad  aliaqucxjuc  partem  ab  eodem  removere  quea8.  ^  45:  llaec 
extendi  aptum  mui.et.  §  43;  Ast  si  pru:dica-  itaquc  projjositio: —  Omnis  homo  est  risibilin, 
turn  a  Hubjeclo  removean,  universale  illud  hatiet  pradicatuin  universale,  m  risibilitatem 
erit,  cum  r|uic(|uid  in  ejuH  vel  coinprelieni-ione  |)ro  lioniiniH  projirio  habeas;  sieut  hic,  —  Nai- 
ve] exUnHione  est  ab  hoc  ttejuii/<atur,  nee  im-  lus  Turca  tit  Iwmo  (Sci).  Citri.slianus),  vel  Qui- 
minuit  univerHalitalem,  quod  idem  ab  aliis  t/am  w»>'/i>».<  won  esi /lomo  7H/'/«m,  prsedieatum 
Diilijectix  qiirM-jue  removeafiir.  nam  si  pn-rdica-  partieulare  continent,  dum  pars  solum  com- 
tum  aliis  etiam  conveniat,  turn  quidem  inii  prclieni-ionis  et  extensionig  icmovetur.'"  For 
cubjecto  non  potest  dici  universaliter  tribu-  flie  api)lication,  by  iifius.  of  the  jjriiiciple  of 
turn,  vfnim  si  de  multis  ncpetur.  potest  nihil-  a  quantified  predicate  to  the  doctrine  ofCon- 
'iminu' de  certo  aliquo  sutijecto  univprsalifer  version,  see  above,  pp.  528.  .')29;  and  to  the 
quofiiio  nepari.  4  4» :  (.quodsi  haliitus  atfributi  theory  of  Syllojrism,  see  below,  p.  603,  and 
j>ermittnt.  fioterit  aliquanilo  propositio  affir-  Api»endix,  X.  —  Kd.] 
mativa  pmdicatura  universale,  et  negativa  i  Second  EditioD,  pp.  2.32,  302. 
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Second  Case.  —  "Verb!  gratia,  snmatur  ulrrtmque  sijiiium  rlislributii^e,  sensus 
erit,  Qaoihlnin  iiu/iridmiin  animalis  (v.  p.  /V/rro),  r.s7  oinnc  Im/irii/uuni  hmninis 
(v.  g.  J)aru.<,  Oedipus)."  This  is  a  still  higher  flight  o<"  absurdity;  lor,  to  re- 
fute the  proposition,  it  is  first  falsely  translated  into  nonsense.  Its  true  mean- 
ing, ifVA  (iiiautiricd  terms  being  taken  <lisli-ibutiv(dy,  is: — All  aeveral  men  are 
some  several  animals,  or,  Eveinj  several  man  is  some  several  animal. 

In  these  two  eases,  therefore,  all  is  eorreet,  and  the  objection  from  the 
identity  or  absurdity  of  a  (juaiitified  predicate,  null. 

Tiiird  Case.  —  "  Sumatur  signum  subjeeti  ilis/rilju/ive,  signum  praedicati  col- 
lective, sensus  erit :    Quor/dam  individuum  animal  is  est  universa  species  liuviinis." 

Fourth  Case.  —  "  Sumatur,  deni.juc,  signvim  subjeeti  collective.,  signum  praedi- 
eati  ilislrihutive,  sensus  erit:  Qncedam  species  animalis,  ut  universale  et  pnedi- 
rabile,  e.^t  omne  individviim  howinis."" 

In  regard  to  these  last  two  eases,  it  is  sufheient  to  refer  to  what  has  been 
already  said  in  answer  to  Ammonius  (p.  549)  ;  or  simply  to  recall  the  postulate, 
that  in  the  same  logical  imity  (proposition  or  syllogism)  the  tenns  should  be 
supposed  in  tln^  same  sense.  If  this  postulate  be  obeyed,  these  two  cases  are 
inept,  and,  consecjuently,  the  objections  superfluous. 

Ridiger  then  proceeds  to  treat  us  with  fbui-  long  "  demonstrations  a  priori" 
and  to  one  elaborate  "demonstration  a  posteriori :"  but  as  these  are  all 
founded  on  the  blunders  now  exposed,  it  would  be  idle  to  refute  them  in 
detail. 

Ridiger,  it  may  well  surjii-ise  us,  howbeit  the  professed  champion  of"  the  old 
and  correct  doctrine,"  is  virtually,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  confessor  of  the 
truth  of  "  the  new  and  flilse  j)rejudi(e  ; "  for  I  find  him  propounding  four 
se\eral  sylloijistic  forms,  tluee  of  which  are  onlv  valid  through  the  rmiversal 
(|uantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirmatives,  and  two  (including  the  other 
one)  proceed  on  a  correi  t.  though  partial,  view,  opposed  to  that  of  (he  logi- 
cians, touching  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Figure  (L.  II.  c.  iv).  I  shall 
insert  the  quantities,  operative  but  not  expressed. 

In  the  First  Figui'e  —  "At,  aut  ego  niliil  \'\d('0,  M\i  lonffc  ri(duralior  Qsi  hie 
processus: —  Quoddam  fluidum  est  \_f/uodil<un]  leve ;  quoddam  corpus  est  [omne'\ 
fluidum;  ergo  quoddam  corpus  est  quor/dam  leve :  quam  si  dicas,  etc.  (§  34).  — 
Here  the  middle  term  is,  and  must  l)c.  aflinnatively  distributed  as  predicate. 

—  — ^M^^— i^^aa 

In  the  Second  Figure.  —  "  Verbi  gratia: —  Quoddam.  ens  e.ft  [omne']  animal: 
omnis  homo  est  [quoddani]  animal :  err/o.  omnis  homo  est  [quoddam]  ens.  Haec 
conclusio  venssima,"  etc.  (§39.)  In  like  manner  the  middle  is  here  universally 
quantified  in  an  affirmative.     C,*"-  :  M,  -■:  F. 


The  following,  Ridiger  (p.  330)  gives,  as  "  Two  new  moods,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with."  —  "  Quoddam  animal  est  [omnis]  homo:  nullum  hrutum  est 
[ullus]  homo  ,  ergo,  quoddam  animal  nitu  est  [ullxm]  hrutum.  Item :  —  Quod- 
dam  animal  non  est  [ullus]  homo  ,  omtiis  civis  est  [quidam]  homo  ;  ergo,  quoddam 
a7}imal  non  est  [!///«.•?]  civis."  In  the  first  of  these,  the  middle,  as  predicate, 
is  affirmatively  distributed;  and  in  both  syllogisms,  one  conclusion,  denied  by 
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the  lojricians,  is  asserted  by  Ridiger,  altliouirh  the  other,  which  involves  a  pred' 
ieate,  particular  and  negative,  is  recognized  by  iieitiur. 


+ 


O;  aODFRET  PLOUCQUET. 

Godfrey  Plourqnct,  a  iiliilosophor  of"  some  account,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  Univer.->ity  of  Tubingen,  by  various  writings,  from  the  year 
1759,  endeavored  to  advance  the  science  of  reasoning;  and  his  failure  was 
perhaps  owing  more  to  the  inadecpiacy  and  limitation  of  his  doctrine,  than  to 
its  positive  error.  To  say  nothing  about  his  attempt  to  reduce  Logic  to  a 
species  of  computation,  in  which  his  one-sided  views  came  into  confliction  with 
the  one-sided  views  of  Lambert,  he  undoubtedly  commenced  auspiciously,  on 
the  priucijile  of  a  quantified  predicate.  This,  like  a  few  preceding  logicians, 
he  certainly  saw  afforded  a  mean  of  simplifying  the  conversion  of  proposi- 
tions ; '  but  he  did  not  see  that  it  could  accomplish  much  more,  if  properly 
applied,  in  the  theory  of  syllogism.  On  the  contrary,  in  syllogistic,  he  profes- 
sedly returns,  on  mature  consideration,  to  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  and 
thinks  himself  successful  in  recalling  the  common  doctrine  of  inference  to 
a  single  canon.  That  canon  is  this  :  — "  The  terms  in  the  conclusion  are  to  be 
taken  absolutely  in  the  same  extension  which  they  hold  in  the  antecedent."  — 
''  In  conclusione  sint  termini  j)laiic  iidcm,  (jui  in  priemissis,  intuitu  quantitatis." 
(Melliofliis  (am  ilemonstrandi  directe  omnes  si/llof/ismoruin  species,  qxiam  vifia 
formoe  fleter/enf/i,  ope  unius  rerjii/oe  ;  —  Methndus  calculandi  in  Lorjicis ;  passim. 
Both  in  17G3.)  This  rule,  as  applied  to  his  logical  calculus,  he  thus  enounces: 
"Arrange  the  terms  in  syllogistic  order;  strike  out  the  middle;  and  the  ex- 
tremes then  afford  the  conclusion." —  "  Deleatur  in  praemissis  medius;  id  cpiod 
restat  indicat  condusionem."  (Methodus  calculandi,  passivi :  Elementa  Philoso- 
phice  Contemplalivce,  Lorjica,  §  122,  1778.)  This  rule  is  simple  enough,  but, 
unfortunatelv,  it  is  both  inaderjnate  and  false.  Inadequate  (and  this  was  always 
snffnicntly  apparent)  ;  for  it  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  (and  these  the 
principal  rpiestions)  how  many  terms  —  of  what  identity — of  what  (piantity  — 
and  of  what  (jualiiy,  can  be  legitimately  placed  in  the  antecedent.  But  it  is 
not  true  (though  this  was  never  signalized)  ;  for  its  peculiar  principle  is  falsi- 
fied by  eight  of  the  thirty-six  moods,  to  wit,  in  affirmatives,  by  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xii., 
and  in  negatives,  by  ix.  b,  x.  a,  xi.  b,  xii.  a."  In  all  these,  the  (jiiantity  of  an 
extreme  in  the  conclusion  is  less  than  its  quantity  in  the  antec«!dent.  We  can 
lianlly,  thi-refore,  wonder  that  Ploucquet's  logical  speculations  have  been 
neglected  or  contemned  ;  although  their  author  be  an  independent  and  learned 
thinker,  and  his  works  all  well  worthy  of  perusal.  But,  though  dismissed  by 
Ilegel  and  other  (jennan  logicians,  not  for  its  falsity,  with  supreme  contempt, 
Ploucfjuet's  canon  ha.s,  however,  found  ita  admirers  in  England,  where  I  have 
lately  seen  it  promulgated  as  original. 

I  All  extract  IVom  lii«  Fnnrinmfnta  PhiloM-      predicate,    will    be     found    in    Mr.    Baynes' 
pMiT  S/.^rulntivfr.  IT-"/',  conljiiniii).'  l'louc<jiief8      Es^'iij.  p.  128. 
doctrine  touching  ttie  f)uuntitication  of  tt^        a  See  Taljle  of  Moods,  Appendix  XI.  — Ed 
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(k)  VLHlCll. 

Innt'Uutiones  Logicce  et  Metaphysiccc,  %  171,  1785.  — "  Non  tantum  subjecto 
sed  et  prcedicato,  ad  subjectum  relatio,  sua  constat  (juantitas,  suumque  igitur 
signum  (juantitatis  prafffigere  licet.  Sed  ha3C  praedicati  (juantitas  ex  veterum 
praecoptis  saepe  justo  minor  invenitur.  In  loco  de  convcisione  distinctius  de  eo 
exponetur."     In  that  place,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  appears."  ' 


YI. 

CANONS    OF    SYLLOGISM;     GENERAL    HISTORICAL   NOTICES 

AND   CRITICISM. 

A.  — HISTORICAL    NOTICES. 

I.  —  Quotations   from  Yariols  Logicians. 
(Collected  and  Translated  Autumn  1844.     See  p.  213.  —  Ed.) 

(a)  DA  riD  DERODON. 

David  Dorodon  (who  died  at  Geneva  in  1G64,  and  had  been  previously 
Professor  of  Philosoi)hy  at  Die,  Orange  and  Nismes)  was  a  logician  of  no 
little  fame  among  the  French  Huguenots ;  the  study  of  his  works  was  (if  I 
recollect  aright)  even  formally  recommended  to  the  brethren  of  their  com- 
munion by  one  of  the  Gallican  Synods.  "  Eitlier  the  Devil  or  Doctor  Dero- 
don,"  was  long  a  proverbial  expression  in  France  fur  the  authorship  of  an 
acute  argument:  and  the  "  Sepulchre  of  the  Mass"  has  been  translated  info  the 
vernacular- of  every  Calvinist  country.     Derodon  has  left  two  systems  of  Logic  ; 


1  [That  the  Extension  of  Predicate  is  alwaj's 
reduced  to  Extension  of  Subject,  /.  e  ,  is 
equivalent  to  it,  see  PurCliot,  Instit.  Phil., 
Lnsicii.  i.  pp  123,  125.  Tracy,  Elemens  cP  Ide- 
ologic, X  iii.  Disc.  I'rel.,  pp.  99,100.  Crousaz, 
Logic/u(,  t.  iii.  p.  190.  Derodon,  Lngica  Resti- 
tutu,  1*  ii.  c.  V.  art.  4,  p.  224.  Boethins, 
Opera,  p  348  (see  above,  p.  551).  .Ser^eaut, 
H'lethoiJ  to  Science,  h-  ii.,  le.ss.  i.  p  127  IJeiieke, 
Lekrbuch  der  Logik,  §  156,  p.  100.  Stattler, 
Lngica,  «  196. 

Tliat  the  Predicate  has  quantity,  and  po- 
tential designation  of  it  ag  well  as  the  .Sub- 
ject, see  Iloffbauer,  Analytic  der  UrtheiU  iind 
Schliisse,  §  31  el  seg.  L&Tnhert, Deutsc/ier  Gehkrter 
Brieftcechsel,  Brief  vi.  vol.  i.  p  395  Plafner, 
f'tiitosnptii.^che  Aplmrisfnn.  i.  §  546.  Corvinus, 
liistit.  Phil.  Rat.,  §  413.  Conimbriceuses,  In 
Arist.  Dial.,  t   ii.  pp.  158,  '.483.     .Scotus,  hi  An. 


Prior  L.  i  qu.  4,  f  240;  qn.  1-3,  (T.  254^  255»; 
qu.  14.  f  256b;  qu.  23,  f.  2T3v 

For  instances  of  Aristotle  virtually  using 
distributed  predicate,  see  An.  Post.,  i.  6,  §  1. 
Cf.  Zabarella,  ad  loc.  Opera  Logicii.  p.  785. 
The  same.  In  An.  Post..  I.  2.  Opera,  p.  827. 
and  D'  Qunria  Figura  Syllog.  Op.,  p.  123. 
The  adding  mark  of  universality  to  predicate 
is,  Aristotle  says,  "useless  and  impossible" 
(An  Prior.,  i.  c.  27.  §  9);  yet  see  ii.  c.  22,  §§  7, 
8;  c.  23,  §§  4,  5.  On  (bis  question,  eee  Bol- 
zano, Logik,  S  131,  p.  27,  land  above,  pp.  .543. 
648.  549.) 

That  the  predesignation  of  the  predicate  by 
all  colleciively,  in  fact,  reduces  the  universal 
to  a  singular  proposition,  ir«e  Purcliot,  Inatii. 
Phil.i.  p.  124.  Cf  Logica  Conlracta  Trajectina, 
P.  ii.  c.  5.     (1707.  )J 
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a  larger  (Loffica  liexlituta,  1(>59)  and  a  smaller  (Lngica  Contracta,  1664),  both 
]>iiblished  in  4to.'     1  shall  quote  only  from  tlie  former. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  Derodon's  subtlety,  but  his  blunders  unfortunately 
outweijih  his  orisiinality.  Leaving  Conversion  as  he  found  it,  after  repeating, 
with  approbation,  tlie  old  rules.  —  that  the  ])redicate  is  not  to  be  overtly  quan- 
tified universally  (p.  573),  but  to  be  taken,  in  affirmative  propositions  particu- 
larly, as  in  negative  propositions  universally  (p.  G23)  ,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
him  controverting,  in  detail,  the  special  rides  of  syllogism.  This  polemic,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  signally  unsuccessful;  for  it  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
all  principle,  and  uniformly  in  contradiction  of  his  own.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
interesting  as  a  maniffstatioii.  that  the  old  logical  doctrine  was  obscurely  felt 
l)y  so  original  a  thinker  to  be  erroneous  ;  for  the  corrections  attempted  by 
Derodon  are,  themselves,  especially  on  the  ground  which  he  adopts,  only  so 
many  errors.  He  unhappily  starts  with  a  blunder;  for  he  gives,  as  rectus,  an 
example  of  syllogism,  in  which  the  middle  term  is,  even  of  necessity,  undis- 
tributed; and  he  goes  on  (pp.  627,  628,  636,  637,  638,  639,  649)  either  to 
stumble  in  the  same  fashion,  or  to  adduce  reasonings,  which  can  only  be  vindi- 
cated as  inferential  by  supplj'ing  a  universal  quantity  to  the  predicate  in  alfir- 
mative  ])roposiiions,  or  by  reducing  it  to  particularity  in  negatives;  both  in  the 
teeth  of  Derodon's  own  laws.  I  have,  however,  recorded,  in  my  Table  of  Syl- 
logisms, some  of  his  examples,  both  the  two  forms  which  he  has  named,  and 
four  others  which  he  only  enounces;  according,  by  liberal  construction,  what 
was  requisite  to  give  them  sense,  and  which,  without  doubt,  the  author  would 
liimself  have  recosnized. 


(h)    RAPIX. 

Ripin,  Reflexlona  sur  la  Lofjique,  §  4,  1684. 

"  Before  Aristotle  there  had  appeared  nothing  on  logic  systematic  and  estab- 
lished. His  genius,  so  full  of  reason  and  intelligence,  penetrated  to  the  recesses 
of  the  mind  of  man,  and  laid  open  all  its  secret  workings  in  tlie  accurate 
analysis  whicTi  he  made  of  its  operations.  The  depths  of  human  thought  had 
not  as  yet  been  fathomed.  Aristotle  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  new  way 
of  attaining  to  science,  by  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  and  of  proceeding 
geomi'trirally  to  demonstration,  by  the  infallibility  of  the  syllogism,  the  most 
a<-«;ompli.slied  work  and  mightiest  effort  of  tli(!  human  mind,"  etc. 

Rnpin  errs  in  making  Aristotle  lay  the  rule  of  proportion  along  with  the 
lJ'u:tum.dp.  Omni  as  a  principle  of  Syllogism. 

(c)  LEiDmrz. 

Leibnitz,  De  In  conformi'd  ilc  In  l-'oi  avec  la  Rainon,  §  22.  Op.  t.  i.,  p.  81. 
"  Hence  the  facility  of  .some  writers  is  too  great,  in  conceding  that  the  doctrine 

I  Dcrfrflfin   fpfrns  wliolly  unknown   to  the  nnmbor  in  the  samo  binfling  must  lirve  been 

Gi-rman  loj^icianH,  ami,  I  nei-d  hardly  add,  to  iini)orted  at  once,  probably  in  coiisc'<ii:ence  of 

^ho'H  of  otlu-r  countrii-<<.     In   .Scotland,  liis  tbe  synudical  rccurumeudatiou. 
"•oik*  are  not  o(  tbe  rareot;   a  cont<iderabie 
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of  the  Koly  Trinity  is  repugnant  Ayith  that  great  principle  which  enounces  — 
What  are  the  same  with  the  same  ihirrJ,  are  the  same  with  each  other ;  that  is,  if  A 
be  the  same  willi  R.  and  C«be  the  same  with  B,  it  is  ii-ccssary  that  A  and  C 
shouhl  also  be  tiie  same  with  one  anotlier.  For  this  principle  flows  immediately 
from  the  principle,  of  Contradiction,  and  is  the  ground  and  basis  of  all  Logic; 
if  that  fail,  there  is  no  longer  any  way  of  reasoning  with  certainty." 


(d)  UEVSCB. 

Reusch,  Systcma  Logician,  1  734. 

§  506.  "  That  dictum  of  the  Aristotelians  de  Omni  et  Nulla  (503)  evmces, 
indeed,  a  lefritimate  consequence,  but  it  only  regulates  one  species  of  s\  llogisins, 
at  least  immediately.  By  this  reason,  theretbre,  logicians  have  been  induced  to 
prove  the  conse(|uence  of  the  other  species  by  means  of  the  first,  to  which  they 
are  reduced.  But,  that  we  may  be  r.ble  to  supersede  this  labor,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  a  broader  basis  to  the  Dictum  de  On.ni  et  Nullo,  or  by  what- 
ever name  that  rule  is  called,  to  which,  in  the  coi>struction  of  syllogisms,  the 
order  of  thought  is  conformed. 

§  507.  *' For  the  whole  business  of  ordinary  reasoning  is  accomplished  by 
the  substitution  of  ideas  in  place  of  the  subject  or  pi-edicate  of  the  fundamental 
proposition.  This  some  call  the  equation  of  thoughts.  Now,  the  fundamental 
proposition  may  be  either  afhrmative  or  negative,  and  in  each  the  ideas  of  the 
terms  may  be  considered  either  agreeing  or  diverse,  and  according  to  this  various 
relation  there  obtains  a  various  sub.-titution,  which  we  shall  clearly  illustrate 
before  engaging  with  our  doctriije  of  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo."  [Having 
done  this  at  great  length,  he  proceeds.] 

§  510.  "  From  what  has  been  now  fully  declared,  the  following  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo  may  be  formed,  which  the  definition  itself  of  reasoning  and 
syllogism  (§  502)  supports,  and  to  which  all  syllogisms  in  every  figure  and 
j3i,opd  may  be  acconimodated. 

"If  tioo  ideas  (two  terms)  have,  through  a  judgment  (proposition),  receii^ed  a 
relation  to  each  other,  either  affirmatice  or  negative.,  in  that  case  it  is  allowable,  in 
place  of  either  of  these  (that  is,  the  subject  or  predicate  of  that  judgment  or 
proposition),  to  subMitute  another  idea  (term),  according  to  the  rules  given  of 
Equipollence  or  Reciprocmtion  (§  508,  s.  9),  of  Subordination,  of  Coordination." 
(See  Waldin,  below,  p.  565.) 

(e)  CRUsnjs. 

Crusius,  Weg  zur  Gewissheit.     Ed.  i.  1747;  Ed.  ii.  1762. 

§  250.  "  The  supreme  law  of  all  syllogism  is,  What  toe  cannot  otherwise  think 
than  as  true,  is  true,  and  what  we  absolutely  cannot  think  at  all,  or  cannot  think 
but  as  false,  is  false." ' 

1  Kant  ( IJber  die  Evidenz  in  metapkyiischen  gard  to  the  supreme  riilo  of  all  certainty 
Whsenrha/ten.  17G8,  Vftvi  Schrift  ii.  43)  has  which  this  celebrated  man  thought  oCplacinji; 
hereon  the  i'oHowing  observation  :  —  "In  re-      iis  the  principle  of  all  knowledge,  and,  conse- 

71 
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§  259.  Of  necessary  judgments,  of  judgments  which  we  cannot  but  think, 
"  which  are  not  identical,  and  wliich  constitute,  in  the  last  result,  the  positive  or 
the  kernel  in  our  knowledge  ;  to  which  we  apply  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
and  thereby  enrich  the  understanding  with  a  knowledge  of  real  judgments,"  — 
such  judgments  are  principally  the  following:  Every  poicer  or  force  w  inherent 
in  a  suhjecl :  All  that  arises  (begins  to  be),  arises  in  virtue  of  a  siijficienc 
cause  :  All  whose  non-existence  cannot  he  t/ioui/ht.  has  i!s  cause,  and  has  at  some 
time  arisen  (begun  to  be)  ;  Ererij  substance  exists  sonieivhcre  :  All  that  exists, 
exi'its  at  some  time  ;  Two  material  things  cannot  exiit  at  the  same  time,  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  place.  There  are  also  many  other  propositions,  which  treat  of 
the  determinate  qualification  of  things  as  present;  for  example —  The  same 
point  of  a  body  cannot  he  at  once  red  and  green ;  A  man  cannot  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  and  so  forth. 

§261.  "All  the  judgments  previously  alleged  (§  259)  may  be  compre- 
hended under  these  two  general  propositions,  —  What  cannot  in  thought  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  cannot  be  sepa rated  from  each  other  in  reality  :  and.  What 
cannot  in  thought  be  connected  into  a  notion,  cannot  in  reality  he  co:iiiected :  to 
wit,  although  no  contradiction  shows  itself  between  the  notions,  but  we  are 
only  conscious  of  a  physical  necessity  to  think  the  thing  so  and  so,  clearly  and 
after  a  comparison  of  all  the  circumstances  with  each  other.  For  we  now 
speak  of  propositions  which  are  not  identical  with  the  Principle  of"  Contradic- 
tion, but  of  such  as  primarily  alford  the  matters  on  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  supreme  princi])le  of  our  knowledge  given  above 
(§256)  has  two  determinations;  inasmuch  as  the  impossibility  to  think  a 
something  arises  either  because  a  contradiction  would  ensue,  or  because  we 
are  positively  so  compelled  by  the  physical  constitution  of  our  thinking 
faculties. 

§  262.  "The  highest  principle  of  all  syllogism  thus  resolves  itself  into  the 
three  capital  propositions : 

1.  Xothing  can  at  once  he  and  not  he  in  the  same  point  of  view. 

2.  Things  which  cannot  be  thought  without  each  other,  without  each  other  cannot 

exi-tt. 

'.i.  What  cannot  be  thought  as  with  and  beside  each  other,  cannot  exist  with  and 
beside  each  other,  on  the  supposition  even  that  between  the  tiotions  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. 

"  The  second  of  these  capital  propositions  I  call  Ae  Principle  of  Insepara- 
bles (principinni  insefiarfd)iHuni)  :  and  tlic  third  the  Principle  of  In  conjoin  ables 
( princi/iium  inconjungihdium).  They  may  be  also  termed  the  three  Principle.i 
of  Reason." 

Ch.  VIII.      Of  the  different  species  of  syllogisms,  he   says  (§  272),  "  Among 


qnently,  also  of  fhn   metaphysical, — Whnt  I  no  oflior  principle  of  triitli  i8  competent,  and 

r.nnnoi  ollierwi*e  thinlclhan  w  uuf,  ii  irnf,  atc. ;  that   knowledge  is  iiidemoiistrKble.     It  is  in- 

it  JH  manile.Ht  that  tliiH  propofiition  can  never  deed  true  that  there  are  many  indemonstrable 

be  a   principle  of  truth  for  any  knowledge  knowledges,  but  the  feeling  of  conviction  in 

whali-ver.     For  if  it  be  !i^'r«frl  that  no  otlier  regard   to  them   is   a   confession,  but   not   a 

principle  of  truth  w  possible  than  ina'-mnch  ground  of  proof,  that  they  are  true"'      See 

as  we  are  ii:c:ipable  (.f  holding  a  thing  not  also  Reid,  Jntelleetual  Powers,  Essay  iv.  ch.  4. 
for  tme,  in  thit*  case  it  i^  acknowledged  that 
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the  higher  principles  of  syllocisms  it  is  needful  only  to  einimcrate  the  Principle 
of  Contradiction,  and  the  Pr'niviple  of  Sufficient  Reason,  wliich  is  subsumed 
from  the  principle  of  Inse[)arables  (§  2G-2).  We  shall  state  tlie  laws  of  syllo- 
gism in  this  order,  —  Consider  those  which  flow,  1  °,  From  the  Principle  of 
Contradiction  ;  2°,   From  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  lieason  ;  and,  3°,  From 


both  together." 


(f)    FRAXCIS    nUTClIESON. 


[Francisci  Ilutcheson.]  Lofjicn;  Compendium.  Glasr/uce,  in  ccdihus  academ- 
icis,  excudehunt  Uoherlus  el  Andreas  Foulin,  Academice  Tijpo<p-aphi.     1  764. 

Part  III.,  Ch.  ii.,  p.  58. 

"  The  whole  force  of  syllogism  may  be  explicated  from  the  following  axioms. 

"  First  Axiom.  — T/iinf/s  icliich  agree  in  the  same  third,  agree  among  themselves. 

"  Second  Axiom.  —  Things  whereof  the  one  agrees,  the  other  does  not  agree,  in 
one  and  the  same  third,  these  things  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 

"  Third  Axiom. — Things  which  agree  in  no  third,  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves. 

'•  Fourth  Axiom. — -  Things  ivhich  disagree  in  no  third,  do  not  disagree  among 
themselves." 

"  Hence  are  deduced  the  general  rules  of  syllogisms. 

"  Of  these  the  three  first  regard  the  Qucdity  [not  alone]  <f  Pninosii/ons. 

"Rule  I.  —  If  one  of  the  premises  be  negative,  the  conclusion  ivlll  be  negative 
(by  Ax.  2). 

"  Rule  2.  —  If  both  premises  be  affirmative,  the  conclusion  will  he  affirmative 
(by  Ax.  1). 

"  Rule  3.  —  //  both  premises  be  negative,  nothing  folloivs  :  because,  of  things 
mutuaHy  agreeing  and  mutually  disagreeing,  both  may  be  different  from  a  third 
thing  (by  Ax.  3,  4). 

"  Two  Rules  regard  the  Quantity  of  Terms. 

"  Rule  4.  —  Let  the  middle  be  once  at  least  distributed,  or  taken  univer.'<ally: 
for  tlic  common  term  frciiucntly  contains  two  or  more  species  mutually  opposed, 
of  which  it  may  l)e  piedicated  according  to  various  parts  of  its  extension  ;  these 
[specific]  ti^rms  do  not,  therefore,  truly  agree  in  one  third,  unless  one  at  least 
of  them  agrees  with  the  whole  middle  (by  Ax.  3,  4). 

"  Rule  5.  —  No  term  ought  to  he  taken  more  universally  in.  the  conclusion  than 
in  the  premises:  because  no  consequence  is  valid  from  the  particular  to  the 
universal.  [Because  we  should,  in  that  case,  transcend  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  the  two  terms  in  a  third,  on  which,  ex  hypothqfi,  we  found.] 

"[In  like  manner  there  are  two  rules]  concerning  the  Quantity  of  Proposi- 
tions. 

"  Rule  6.  —  If  one  of  the  premises  be  particular,  the  conclusion  will  also  he  par- 
ticular. 

"  For,  Case  I.  — Tf  the  conclusion  be  aflirmative.  therefore  both  ]ireniises  will 
be  allirniative  (by  Rule  1).  Rut,  in  a  particular  proposition,  there  is  no  term 
di.stributed ;  the  middle  is,  therefore,  to  be  distributed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
])remises  (by  Rule  4).  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  subject  of  a  uni\ersal  afln-ma- 
tive  proposition  ;  but  the  other  extreme  is  also  taken  particularly,  when  it  i* 
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the  prerlleatp  of  an  afTinnative  proposition,  the  conclusion  will,  therefore,  be 
oarticular  (liy  llul''  5). 

"  Case  II.  —  Let  the  conclusion  be  nejrative  ;  its  predicate  is,  therefore, 
distributwl :  luMire,  in  the  i)rcuiises,  the  major  and  the  middle  terms  are  to  be 
distributed  (by  Rules  5  and  4). 

"  But  when  one  of  the  premises  is  negative,  the  other  is  afTinnative  (by  Rule 
3).  If  one  premise  be  particular,  these  two  terms  only  can  be  distributed ; 
since  one  jiremise  allinns,  whilst  the  other  is  particular.  The  minor  extreme, 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  is  not,  therefore,  disti-ibuted  in  the  premises;  it 
cannot,  therefore  (by  Rule  5),  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion. 

'*  Rule  7.  —  Fro/n  two  particular  pretnises  nothing  follo/cs  ;  at  least  according 
to  the  accustomed  mode  of  speaking,  where  the  predicate  of  a  negative  propo- 
sition is  understoi>l  to  be  distributed.  For.  1°,  If  the  conclusion  afliini,  both  • 
premises  will  aliirm.  and,  consequently,  no  term  is  distributed  in  the  premises; 
oontiary  to  Ru'.e  4.  2°,  Let  the  conclusion  l>c  negative,  its  predicate  is  there- 
fore distributed ;  but  in  particular  premises  there  is  only  distributed  the  predi- 
cate of  a  in'gativc  proposition  ;  there  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  vice  (either 
against  Rule  4  or  Rule  5)."' 

(g)  SAVONAROLA. 

Savonarola.  Compem/ium  Logices,  L.  iv.  ji.  11.5.  ed.  J'tnelua,  1542.  —  "In 
whatever  syllogism  any  proposition  can  be  concluded,  there  may  also  be  con- 
cluderl  every  other  ])roposition  whicli  follows  out  from  it."  On  this  he  remarks: 
*•  When  any  sylloj^ism  infers  a  conclusion  flowing  from  its  immediate  conclu- 
sion, it  is  not  to  be  called  one  syllogism,  but  tivn.  For  that  other  (  onchision  does 
not  follow  simply  in  virtue  of  the  premises,  but  in  virtue  of  tliein  there  first 
follows  the  proper  conclusion,  and  from  this  conclusion  there  follows,  by  another 
syllogism,  the  conclusion  consequent  on  it.  Hetu-e  tliere  are  tacitly  two  syllo- 
gisms ;  otherwise  the  moods  of  syllogisms  would  be  almost  infinite." 

(h)  BAUilGARTEN. 

BsLnm^mrtan.  Arroasis  Logicd      Ed.  To'.lner.     J:M.  I.  1765. 

§  297.  "  Every  reasoning  depends  on  this  proposition  :  —  A  and  B  connected 


A  B 

Somt:  Frenchmen  are  Itome]  learned  ; 
C  B 

Sojtip  FitfiJinhmrn  are  not  [rtni/]  Icnrncl ;    Tliarefore^ 
tome  KngliKhman  art;  uol  unmr  Frimrhiiien.^* 


1  "Rule.s  1  and  7  are  tlius  contracted  into 
one:  Thf  condiision  follows  the  weaker  part; 
that  iH,  the  iiei^utive  or  the  particular.  All 
thetie  Rules  are  iucluded  in  tlie  t'olluwing 
vereea: 

OiitribuM  incdiam,  nc-c  quartua  tcriiiiiiiia  ndiit, 
TTtni'iiif  nic  prs^miafi.i  iii';.'uii>.  inc  partictilaria. 
SicU'tur  partem  conclimio  dt*li-rior*'ni ; 
El  ROD  diftribuat  ni>i  crim  pra:m  ■•o,  negt'tvc. 


In  an  nnngnal  mode  of  opeakinK,  a  certain  f What  arc  witliin  '     1  ar»  t)v  me).    [Written 

nejjative  concluhion   may  \>i'   r-(icctcfi    wiili  a  /kuMuiin.  iHW      Jn    the  laie.'it  notation  k-,1  's 

noD-diMtributivc  preUicute.     Ah  iu   this  ex-  HiibHtituted  tor  (.),  and  (;)  for  (:.).   See  Appen 

unple:  dix  XI     -  Ku.] 
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with  a  third  Q,  are  connected  with  each  other:  in  affirmation  immerliatply,  in 
negatio.i  iiu'iliatcly.  This  proposition  is,  tlR-reibre,  the  ibumliition  and  princi- 
ple of  ail  reasoning;  which,  however,  is  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  Con- 
tradiction. 

§  324.  "  Every  ordinary  syllogism  concluding  according  to  the  Dictum,  either 
de  Omni,  or  de  Xullo.  This  Dictum  is  thus  the  ibuiidation  of  all  ordinary  syllo- 
gisms."    (It  had  been  piVviuusly  announced,  §§  3U»,  321.) 

"  Whatever  is  truly  atiirmed  of  a  notion  universally,  is  also  truly  affirmed 
of  all  that  is  contained  under  It.  Whatever  is  truly  denied  of  a  notion  univer- 
sally, is  also  truly  denied  of  all  that  is  contained  under  it." 

(•»;  KEIMARUS. 

Relmarus,  Vernunftlehre.     1766. 

§  1  70.  "  The  fundamental  rules  of  syllogism  are,  consequently,  no  other  than 
the  rules  of  A(jreement  [Identity]  and  of  Contradiction.  For  what  the  geometer 
in  regard  to  magnitudes  takes  as  the  rule  of  equality  or  ineciuallty,  that  the 
reasoner  here  adopts  as  the  universal  rule  of  all  mediate  insight :  —  If  two  things 
he  iilentical  with  a  third,  the//  are  also  in  so  far  identical  tri/h  each  other.  But  if 
the  one  he,  and  the  other  be  not,  identical  with  the  third,  then  they  are  not  mu^aaltij 
identical,  but  rather  mutualli/  repugnant." 

§  177.  Here  he  notices  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo  is  not  properly  a 
rule  for  all  figures,  but  for  the  first  alone. 

(j)  WALDiy. 

Waldin,  Novum  Lo(jlc(c  Si/stema.     1766. 

§  335.  "  Since  the  syllogism  recpiircs  essentially  nothing  but  a  distinct  cogni- 
tion of  the  sullicient  reason  of  s^ome  proposition,  the  most  universal  rule  of  all 
sylloixisms  is,  —  The  sufficient  reason  of  a  given  proposition  is  to  he  distinctly 
cognized. 

§  364,  "  The  most  general  rule  of  all  reasonings  (§  335)  remains  also  the 
rule  o.'"aIl  reasonings  as  well  in  synthesis  as  in  analysis.  But  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  ordinary  syllogism  the  middle  tei-m  in  the  major  proposition  is  referred  to 
the  major  term,  in  the  minor  projjosition  to  the  minor  term.  (§  360.)  Where- 
Ibi'e,  from  this  relation  we  must  judge  whether  the  middle  term  be  or  be  not 
the  sufficient  reason  of  the  cdncliision.  Wherefore,  the  synthesis  of  the  ordi- 
nary syllogism  is  to  be  cognized  from  the  relation  of  its  ideas.  This  you  may 
thus  express : 

"1.)  After  the  true  proposition,  the  relation  of  whose  extremes  you  distinctly 
apprehend ; 

"  2.)  Add  to  its  subject  or  predicate  another  idea  different  from  both,  whether 
agreeing  or  'disagreeing  ; 

"  3.)  Inquire  into  the  relation  of  the  added  idea,  to  the  end  that  you  may  know 
whether  the  middle  term  in  the  given  relation  infer  the  conclusion  ;  and  this  /..■ 
known  by  the  applicutivn  of  the  rules  (f  Reciprocation,  Subordina'.ion,  Coordina- 
tion, and  Opposition.  If  any  one  wish  to  call  this  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nulh 
I  have  no  objections." 
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^^Ohsen^ation. — This  they  call  the  Diclum  de  Omni  et  Xitllo  of  the  celebrated 
Reusi'h.  It  stands  true  iiuk'etl.  but  is  beset  witli  diflieulties,  inasmui  li  as  it  is 
rather  a  coniplexus  of  all  rules  than  one  only,  whirh  as  yet  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  class  of  jiia  desulerta.  Logicians  have,  indeed,  taken  ])ains  to  dis- 
cover one  supreme  rule  of  all  ordinary  reasonings  ;  but  no  one  has  as  yet 
been  so  hap|\v  as  to  find  it  out."  Then  follows  a  criticism  of  the  attempts 
by  the  Port  Royal  and  Syrbius. 


(k)  STA  TTLER. 

Stattler,  Philosophia,  P.  I.  Logica,  1769. 

§  237.  "  In  this  comparison  of  two  ideas  with  a  third,  six  different  cases  may 
in  all  occur  :  for,  either, 

1.)  '•One  of  the  (wo  ideas  contains  that  xanie  third,  ivhich  again  contains  the 
other:  or, 

2.)  '•  Both  of  the  (wo  are  contained  in  the  third :  or, 

3.)  "  Each  of  the  two  contains  the  third ;  or, 

4.)  "One  of  the  two  contains  the  third,  the  other  being  repugnant  toith  it; 
or, 

5.)  ■'  One  of  the  (wo  is  contained  in  (he  third,  with  which  the  other  is  repugnant  ; 
or, 

6.)  "  Both  of  the  two  are  repugnant  to  the  third. 

"  The  former  three  cases  generate  an  allirniative  conclusion,  the  latter  three 
a  negative."  In  a  note  Stattler  eliminates  a  seventh  case,  in  which  neither  may 
contain,  and  neither  be  repugnant  to  the  third. 

§  244.  General  Law  of  all  Reasonings.  "  In  all  reasonings,  as  often  as  a  co'n- 
ser/uent  it,  hij  legitimate  form,  inferred  from  an  aniecedeni,  so  <fen  is  (here 
included  in  the  antecedent  what  the  consequent  enounces  ;  either  the  congruittj  and 
reciprocal  containment,  or  the  repugnance  of  A  and  C ;  and  if  such  be  not 
included  in  one  or  other  of  the  antecedents,  whatever  is  inferred  in  the  consequent 
w  V0U.I  of  legitimate  form." 

(I)  SAUTER. 

Sauter,  Institnliones  Logicrr,  1798. 

§  1  23.  "  Foundations  of  Sgllogism.  —  In  every  syllogism  there  are  two  notions 
compared  with  a  third,  to  the  end  that  it  may  appear  whether  they  are  to  be 
conjoined  or  rejoined.  There  are,  therefore,  here,  three  pus.sible  cases.  For 
there  ngrr-e  with  the  assumed  third,  either  both  notions,  or  one,  or  neither.  In 
reasoning,  our  mind,  therefore,  reposes  on  these  axiouis,  as  on  fundamental 
prineiples. 

1.^  '•  Where  (wo  notions  agree  with  (he  same  (hird,  they  agree  with  one  another. 

2.)  '  Where  one  is  contained  by  the  third,  wi(h  which  the  other  is  repugnant, 
thiy  are  mulually  repugnant. 

S.)  "  When  neither  notion  agrees  with  the  third,  (here  w  be(ween  (hem  neither 
agreement  nor  repugnance." 
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(mj  Si'TEK. 

Sutcr,  Loyica. 

§  61.  "  Qua;  eidem  tertio  convcniunt  vel  disconveniunt,  etiain  conveniunt 
vel  discouveiiiuut  inter  se." 

(n)  SEOUY. 

Se<niy,  PhilosopJiia  ad  Usum  Scholurum  Accommodata,  T.  I.  Logica.  Paris, 
1771. 

P.  175,  cd.  1785.     "  Concerning  the  rule  of  recent  philosophers." 

Having  recited  the  general  rule  of  the  Port  Roijal  Logic,  he  thus  comments 
on  it : 

"  1°,  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  piinciple  of  reasoning;  therefore,  it  is 
improperly  adduced  as  a  new  discovery,  or  a  I'ule  sirictly  so  called. 

'•  2°,  It  may  be  useful,  to  the  rude  and  inexperien<;ed,  to  recognize  whether 
a  syllomsm  be  legitimate  or  illicit. 

"  But  the  principal  fault  of  this  rule  is,  that  it  contains  no  certain  method 
whereby  we  may  know  when,  and  when  not,  one  of  the  premises  coiitains  a 
conclusion  ;  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  must  frequently  recur  to  the  general 
rules."' 

P.  1  78.  Seguy  exposes  Father  Buffier's  error  in  saying,  "  that,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  the  conunon  rules  of  Logic,  the  middle  term  ought  abtiolulely  to 
be  the  predicate  in  the  first  or  major  proposition  ;  "  seeing  that  the  middle  term 
is  not  the  predicate  in  the  first  and  ihird  Figures.  This  must  be  a  mistake  ;  for 
I  cannot  find  such  a  doctrine  in  Buffier,  who,  in  this  respect,  in  many  places 
teaches  the  correct. 

(o)  HOFFBAUER. 

HofTbauer,  Anfangsgrilnde  der  Logik,  1794,  1810. 

"§  317.    Fundamental  Principles. 

"  I.  1.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  all  and  every  of  the  objects  contained 
under  a  notion,  may  also  be  aihrmed  of  these  objects  so  contained.  (Dictum 
de  Omni.) 

"  2.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  none  of  the  objects  contained  under  a 
notion,  must  also  be  denied  of  these  objects  so  contained.     (Dictum  de  Nullo.) 

"II.  When,  of  the  objects  X  and  Z.  the  one  contains  an  attribute  which  the 
other  does  not  contain,  and  they  are  thus  dilFerent  from  each  other,  tlien  X  is 
not  Z,  and  Z  is  not  X. 

"III.  1.)  When  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  are  also  con- 
tained under  another  notion  b,  then  this  last  notion  contains  under  it  some  at 
least  of  the  objects  which  arc  contained  under  the  first. 

"  2.)  If  certain  objects  which  are  not  contained  under  a  notion  n  are  con- 

1  Followed  by  l.arroqiie,  Elcmms  ile  P.'iiln-  Metqfisica,  1.  47,  i.  348.  E  contra,  Philosophia 
sophie,  p.  231;  Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Logica  e  di      Lugdunensis,  i.  159.     Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  41. 
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tained  under  b,  tlien  b  contains  under  it  some  at  least  of  the  objects  which  are 
not  contained  under  a. 

"IV.  1.)  If  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong  to  those 
wbiiji  are  eont.iined  luuler  another  notion  0,  then  this  second  notion  b  contains 
under  it  some  at  lea^t  ot"  the  objects  whieli  are  contained  under  a. 

"2)  If  all  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  n  belong  to  those 
which  are  not  contained  under  a  certain  other  notion  //,  tlien  this  notion  b  con- 
tains under  it  no  objeit  which  is  contained  under  tlie  notion  a. 

"  3.)  If  ;di  the  objet  ts  contained  under  a  certain  /lotion  a  are  diirercnt  from 
certain  other  objects  contained  under  b,  then  b  contains  under  it  at  least  some 
objects  which  are  not  contained  under  a." 

(,.)  K.iyr. 

Kant,  Lot/iL     1800-6.     II.  Syllogisms. 

"§56.  iSi/llor/ism  in  GcneraL  —  A  syllogism  is  the  cognition  thnt  a  certain 
proposition  is  necessary,  through  the  subsuniptiun  of  its  condition  under  a  given 
general  rule. 

"§  57.  General  principle  of  all  Sifllor/isms.  —  The  general  principle  whereon 
the  valiflity  of  all  inference,  through  the  reason,  rests,  may  be  detcrminately 
enounced  in  the  following  tbrnmla  : 

"  What  sluiiiJi  under  the  condition  of  a  rule,  that  stands  also  under  the  rule 
itself 

'^'Observation.  —  The  syllogism  premises  a  General  Rule,  and  a  Sithsumpfion 
uniler  its  Condi'ion.  Hereby  we  understand  the  conclusion  a  priori,  not  as 
manifested  in  things  individual,  but  as  universally  maintained,  and  as  necessary 
under  a  certain  condition.  Ami  tliis,  that  all  stands  under  the  universal,  and  is 
determinable  in  universal  laws,  is  the  Principle  itmAf  oi'  Rationaliti/  or  oi'  Neces- 
sity (jirincijjium  rationalitatis  seu  necessitatis). 

"§58.  Essential  constituents  of  the  Sijllogism.  —  To  every  syllogism  there 
belong  the  three  following  parts: 

"1.)  A  gcneial  rule,  styled  the  Major  proposition  (propositio  major,  Ohersatz). 

"  2.)  The  proposition  which  .subsumes  a  cognition  under  the  condition  of  the 
general  rule,  called  the  Minor  proposition  (propositio  minor,  Untersalz)  ;  and, 
finally, 

*•  3.)  The  propo.sition  which  aflirms  or  denies  the  predicate  in  the  rule  of  the 
subsumed  cognition,  —  the  Concludiny  proposition,  or  Conclusion  ( Conclusio, 
Schhis.'<alz). 

"The  two  first  propositions,  taken  in  connection  with  each  other,  are  called 
the  Antecedents,  or  Premises  (  Vonlersdlze). 

"Ohseroulion.  —  A  rule  is  the  assertion  of  a  general  condition.  The  relation 
of  (he  condition  to  the  a.ssertion.  how,  to  wit,  this  stands  under  that,  is  the  Ex- 
ponent of  the  ride.  The  cognition,  that  the  condition  (somewhere  or  other) 
takes  place,  is  the  SuhsHmption. 

"  The  nexus  of  Avhat  is  siibsumed  under  the  condition,  with  the  assertion  of 
the  rule,  i.^  the  Conclusion." 

Having  shown  the  distribution  of  syllogisms  into  Categorical,  Ilypotheticdl, 
and  Jjiy'unctive,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  first  class. 
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"§63.  Principle  of  Categorical  Si/llof/i.<m.'i.  —  Th^  principle  whereon  the 
possibility  and  validity  of  Catoj^orieal  Syllogisms  is  this, —  Wiiat  pertains  to  the 
attribute  of  a  thing,  that  pertains  to  the  thing  itself;  and  wiiat  is  rt^pugnant  to 
the  attribute  of  a  thing,  that  Is  repugnant  to  the  thing  itself  CAVa  nu.a-  c.U 
nola  rei  ipsius  ;  Jiepufjiiann  notcb,  repugnat  rei  ipsi). 

'■^OhKercatinv.  —  From  this  principle,  the  so-called  Die  fum  de  Omni  et  Nuilo 
is  easily  deduced,  and  cannot,  therefore,  V)e  regarded  as  the  highest  principle 
cither  of  the  SyllogLsm  in  general,  or  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism  in  particular. 
Generic  and  Specijic  Notions  are  in  fact  the  genera!  notes  or  attributes  of  all 
the  things  which  stand  under  these  notions.  Consequently  the  rule  is  here 
valid  — 117^/  pertains  or  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  or  species,  that  also  pertains 
or  is  repugnant  to  all  the  objects  n-hich  are  contained  wider  that  genus  or  species. 
And  this  very  rule  it  is  which  is  called  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo."" 


(q)  CHRIStlAHf   WEISS. 

Christian  Weiss,  Logik,  1801. 

"§  216.  Principle  for  all  Syllogisms.  —  The  principle  of  every  perfect  Syllo- 
gism consists  in  the  relation  of  one  of  the  notions  contained  in  the  conclusion  to  a 
third  notion  (terminus  mediiisj,  to  which  the  other  notion  of  the  conclusion  belongs. 
Now  the  relation  which  the  first  of  these  holds  to  the  middle  notion,  the  same  must 
hold  to  the  second,  jnsl  because  the  second  coincides  iri'h  the  middle  notion  to  the 
same  extent  ns  the  first. 

^'■Remark. — 'Relation  to'  means  only  any  determinately  thought  relatio.. 
expressed  in  a  jndgnu'nt 

"  The  older  logicians  ailopt,  some  of  them,  the  principle  JVota  notee  est  notn 
rei  ipsius,  —  quoil  repugnat  tiotce,  repugnat  ipsi  rei ;  this,  hov/ever,  is  only  prop- 
erly applicable  to  the  first  figure.  The  expression  of  others  is  preferable, 
Quacunupie  conreniunt  (eel  dissentiunt)  in  uno  lertio,  eadem  conreniunt  (vel 
dh<sentiu)it)  inter  se.  Others,  in  fine,  among  whom  is  Wolf,  give  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Mullo  (cf.  §  233)  as  the  principle  of  syllogisms  in  general  ;  compare 
Philosophical  Aphorisvis  [of  Platner],  P.  i.  §  54G.  All  inference  takes  place 
according  to  a  universal  rule  of  reason,  here  only  e.Kpressed  in  reference  to 
syllogism,  to  which,  however,  some  have  chosen  to  give  a  more  mathematical 
expression:  —  If  two  notions  be  equal  to  a  third,  they  are  also  equal  to  each 
other. 

\_Nota  bene.  —  Weiss's  mistake  (§  231)  in  supposing  that  Aristotle  "desig- 
nated the  svllogistic  moods  with  words,  like  his  learned  followers."] 

"§231.  Categorical  Syllogisms,  Figure  1. — The  first  figure  concludes  by 
means  of  a  subordination  of  the  minor  term  in  the  conclusion  under  the  subject 
of  another  judgment. 

"§  233.   This  takes  place  under  the  general  principle  : 

"  1.)  What  pertains  to  all  objects  contained  under  a  notion,  that  pertains  also  to 
some  and  to  each  indiridual  if  their  number  among  them. 

"■2.)  What  b(  hni(/s  to  none  of  the  objects  contained  under  a  notion,  that  also 
does  not  jiertain  to  some  or  to  any  indiridual  of  their  number  among  them. 

"  These  are  the  celebrated  Dicta  de  Omni  and  de  Nullo,  —  Quidquid  ptcb' 
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dicatur  iJe  omn!,  iticm  etiam  de  aliquo,  and,  Quidquid prcedicatur  de  nulla,  id  rt^t> 
de  aliquo  priidicatur." 

(r)  FRIES. 

Fries,  Systetn  der  Lorjil: 

"  §  52.  HitluTto  we  have  maintained  two  views  of  the  Syllogism  in  connec- 
tion. TliL'  I'lul  in  view  of  reasoiiln";  is  this,  —  that  cases  should  be  subordinated 
to  general  rules,  and  throu>j;h  them  become  determined.  For  example,  the 
general  law  of  tin-  uiutual  attraction  of  all  heavLiily  bodies  has  its  whole  signi- 
ficance, for  my  knowledge,  in  this,  that  there  are  given  individual  heavenly 
bodies,  as  Sun  and  Earth,  to  which  I  apply  it.  To  enounce  these  relations,  it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  I  have  a  general  rule,  as  Major  Proposition 
(Obersatz)  ;  in  the  second,  a  Minor  Proposiliou  (Untersatz),  which  subordi- 
nates cases  to  the  rule  ;  and,  finally,  a  Concluding  ProjKJsition,  which  determines 
the  cases  through  the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  every  Conclusion 
is  an  aualytico-hypothetic  judgment,  and  this  always  ilows  from  the  Dictum  de 
Om:ii  t't  Xullo,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  of  subordination  of  particular  under 
universal  notions,  is  the  only  relation  of  Reason  and  Consetjuent  given  in  the 
fonn  of  thought  itself  Now,  if  the  conclusion,  as  syllogism,  combines  a  plu- 
rality of  judgments  in  its  premises,  in  this  case  the  principle  of  the  inference 
must  lie  in  a  connection  of  the  thoughts, — a  connection  which  is  determined 
by  the  matter  of  these  judgments.  In  the  simplest  case,  when  taking  into  ac- 
count only  a  single  syllogism,  1  tlnis  would  recognize  in  the  premises  the  rela- 
tion of  subordination  between  two  notions  by  reference  to  the  same  third 
notion,  and  therethrough  perceive  in  the  conclusion  the  relation  of  these  two 
notions  to  eacli  other.  I  know,  for  example,  that  all  men  are  mortal,  and  that 
(Jaius  ui  a  man.  Consequently,  through  the  relation  of  the  notion  of  mortality, 
and  of  my  imagination  of  Cuius,  to  the  notion  man,  the  relation  of  Caius  to 
morlaliii/  is  likewise  detcrmiiK'd  : —  Caius  is  mortal.  The  first  of  these  views 
is  a  mere  postulate  ;  but  in  conformity  to  the  second  we  are  enabled  imme- 
diately to  evolve  the  general  form  of  syllogisms,  and  from  this  evolution  does 
it  then  become  manifest  that  all  possible  syllogisms  satisfy  the  postulate.  We, 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  attach  ourselves  to  the  second  view.  Through 
this  there  is  determined  as  follows: 

"  1.)  II.  i(  the  d(!tcrniination  of  one  notion  is  carried  over  to  another,  super- 
ordinate  or  suborriinate  to  itself.  To  every  syllogism  there  belong  three 
notions,  called  its  lerins  (termini).  (We  say  notions  (Ber/rijf),  because  they 
are,  in  general,  such,  and  when  individual  representations  [or  images]  appear 
as  terms,  in  that  case  there  is  no  inter-commutation  jjossible.)  A  major  term, 
or  superior  notion  ( Ofjf-rbef/riJ/'J,  P,  is  given  as  the  logical  dettsrmination  of  a 
middle  term  or  notion  ( Miltelherfriff),  M,  and,  through  this,  it  is  positively  or 
negatively  stated  aa  the  determination  of  a  minor  term  or  notion  ( Unterhejj- 
riff),  S. 

•'  2.)  If,  then,  we  regard  the  propositions  in  which  these  relations  are 
enoun<ed,  there  is,  firstly,  in  the  conclusion  ( Schlussatz),  the  minor  term,  or 
inferior  notion,  subordinated  U)  the  major  term,  or  superior  notion  (S  is  P). 
Further,  in  one  of  the  premises,  the  middle  must  be  connected  with  the  major 
term  or  notion  (M  is  V).     This  is  called  the  m/ijor  proposition  (Obersatz).     In 
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the  other,  again,  thu  minor  is  connecteil  with  the  major  term  or  notion  (S  is 

M)  ;  this  is  failed  the  minor  jtroposiliun  (  Uiitersatz). 
"  The  ibrm  ot"  every  syllogism  is  therefore  — 

Major  Proposition,  M  is  P. 

Minor  Proposition,  S  is  M. 


Conclusion,  S  is  P. 

"  In  the  example  given  above,  man  is  the  middle  term  ;  mortality  the  major 
term;  and  Cuius  the  minor  term.     The  syllogism  is  — 

Miijor  Proposition,  All  ineM  arc  mortal; 

Minor  Proposition,  Onus  is  n  man  ; 


Conclusion,  Cuius  is  mortal. 

"  The  fundamental  relation  in  all  syllogisms  is  that  of  the  middle  term  to 
(he  major  and  minor  terms  ;  in  other  words,  that  of  the  carrying  over  of  a 
logical  determination  from  one  notion  to  another,  through  certain  given  sub- 
ordinations. For,  howbeit  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo,  as  a  common  princi- 
ple of  all  svllogisms  in  the  formula,  —  What  holds  good  of  the  universal,  holds 
also  good  of  the  particulars  subordinate  thereto,  and  still  more  in  that  other.  — 
The  attrihu'e  of  the  ai tribute  is  also  the  attribute  of  the  thing  itself  —  is  pro.xi- 
mately  only  applicable  to  the  categorical  subordination  of  a  representation  [or 
notion]  under  a  notion  :  still,  howevei",  the  law  of  mental  connection  is  alto- 
gether the  sannj  in  syllogisms  determined  by  the  subordination  of  consequence 
under  a  reason  [Hypothetic  Syllogisms],  or  of  the  complement  of  parts  under 
a  logical  whole  [Disjunctive  S}'llogismsj.  The  displayed  form  is  the  form  of 
every  possible  syllogism.  In  fact,  it  also  coincides  with  the  first  requirement 
that,  in  the  syllogism,  a  case  should  always  be  determined  by  a  rule,  inasmuch 
as  every  syllogism  proposes  a  universal  premise,  in  order  rigorously  to  infer 
its  conclusion.  This  will  be  more  definitely  shown  when  we  treat  of  syllo- 
gisms in  detail.  Only  the  declaration,  that  the  rule  is  abcaijs  the  major  proposi- 
tion, is  sor.K'Mmcs  at  variance  with  the  declaration,  thai  the  major  proposition 
contains  the  relation  of  the  middle  term  to  the  major  term.  We  must,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  always  follow  the  determination  of  the  latter.  For  every 
syllogism  properly  contains  the  three  processes:  —  1).  The  subordination  of  a 
particular  under  a  universal:  this  is  the  function  of  the  minor  proposition,  and 
the  relation  between  the  minor  and  major  terms;  2).  Postulate  of  a  logical 
determination  for  one  of  these  two ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  major  proposi- 
tion, ami  the  relation  of  the  middle  to  tlie  major  term ;  3).  The  carrying  over 
this  determination  to  that  other;  this  is  the  function  of  the  conclusion  and  the 
relation  of  the  minor  to  the  major  terms. 

"§  53.  The  subordination  of  a  particular  to  a  universal  must,  therefore,  in 
every  syllogism,  be  understood  wholly  in  general.  Here  either  a  particular 
may  be  determined  through  the  superordinated  universal,  and  such  an  in- 
ference from  universal  to  particular  we  shall  call  a  syllogism  in  the  Jirst  figure; 
or  there  is  a  universal  known  through  its  subordinated  particular,  and  this 
inference  from  the  particular  to  the  universal  is  called  a  syllogism  in  the  second 
\lhird'\  figure.     If,  for  example,  the  subordination  is  given  me,  —  All  gold  is 
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ntftal ;  I  can  either  transfer  an  attribute  of  mefal,  for  instance  fimbili/ij,  to  th<* 
jjold,  or  enoinu'O  an  attribute  of  gold,  ductilitf/,  for  instance,  of  some  metal.  In 
the  fiitit  ease,  I  draw  a  conclusion  in  the  first  figure,  from  the  universal  to  the 
particular : 

All  metal  is  fusible ; 

All  yold  is  metal ; 


All  (johl  is  fusible. 


"  In  the  other  case,  I  conclude  in  the  second  [third]  figure  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general : 


e^ 


All  gold  is  ductile  ; 
All  gold  is  metal; 

Some  metal  is  ductile." 

Then,  atler  distribution  of  the  Syllogism  into  Categorical,  Hypothetical,  and 
Divisive  (Disjunctive),  he  proceeds  with  the  first  class. 

(t)    KIESliWETTER. 

Kiese wetter,  AUfjemeine  Lotjik\  1801,  1824.     I.  Theil. 

"  §  228.  —  All  pure  Categorical  Syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  an  affirma- 
tive judgment,  rest  on  the  following  principle:  —  What  pertuiitx  to  the  attribute 
of  (in  ohject,  pertains  to  the  object  itself.  All  syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  a 
negative  judgment,  are  based  upon  the  princii)le: — Wliat  is  repugnant  to  the 
allrihutes  of  an  object,  is  repugnant  to  the  object  itself.  Two  principles  which 
can  be  easily  deduced,  —  the  first  from  the  principle  of  Identity,  the  second 
from  the  principle  of  Contradiction. 

"  §  22'J.  —  If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  major  proposition  of  every 
cateiiorical  svllogism  must  be  a  universal  rule, —  from  this  there  flow  the  fol- 
lowing  rules: 

"  1.  Wliatever  is  universally  affirmed  of  a  notion,  that  is  also  afllirmed  of 
everything  contained  nn<l<'r  it.     The  Dictum  de  Omni. 

"  2.  What  is  universally  denied  of  a  notion  is  denied  also  of  everything  con- 
tained under  it.      The  JJic/um  de  NuUo. 

"  These  rules  arc  also  thus  expressed  : 

"  What  pertains  to  the  genus  or  species,  pertains  also  to  whatever  is  con- 
tained under  them.  ^Vhat  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  or  species,  is  repugnant 
also  to  whatever  is  contained  under  them." 

See  also  the  Weilere  Auseinandersetzung  on  the  paragraphs. 

(I)    LARROQUE. 

Larro<-|ne,  Eltmens  dc  Phifofophie,  Paris,  1830.  Logique,  ch.  i.,  p.  202. 
"The  attribute  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is  taken  sometimes  particularly, 
"omctimes  universally.  It  is  taken  particularly  when  it  has  a  greater  extension 
than  the  subje*-t ;  universally,  when  it  has  not  a  greater  extension,  which  oc- 
curs in  every  proposition  where  the  two  terms  are  identical.     The  resison  of 
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this  difTerencc  is  palpable.  If  the  attribute  be  a  term  more  general  ihan  the 
subject,  we  aflinn  that  the  su])j<M't  is  a  species  or  individual  contained  in  the 
extension  of  the  attribute:  —  Mcin  is  iiiovhil :  Paul  is  learned ;  —  that  is,  ?//«;<  is 
one,  and  not  the  only,  species  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term  mortal; 
Paul  is  an  individual,  and  not  every  individual,  contained  in  the  extension  of 
the  term  learned.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  attribute  be  not  more  general  than 
the  subject,  the  attribute  is  the  sinie  thing  with  the  subject,  and,  consequently, 
we  afiirni  that  the  subject  is  all  that  is  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  at- 
tribute:— A  circle  is  a  plane  surface,  which  has  all  the  points  in  [a  line  calledj 
its  circumference  at  an  equal  distance  from  a  paint  called  its  centre,  —  that  is, 
1  circle  is  all  or  every  plane  surface,  etc. 

"  The  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is  always  taken  universally.  When 
we  deny  an  attril)ute  of  a  subject,  we  deny  <  f  this  subject  everything  that  has 
the  nature  of  that  attribute,  that  is  to  say,  al!  the  species,  as  all  the  individuals, 
contained  in  its  extension  :  The  soul  is  not  ex'ended ;  to  wit  the  soul  is  not  any 
of  the  species,  iwt  any  of  the  individuals  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term 
extended." 

Ch.  ii.,  p.  230.  "  We  have  supposed,  in  the  demonstration  of  these  rules 
[the  general  rules  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism],  that  the  attribute  of  an  allinii- 
ative  premise  is  always  taken  particularly.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
calculations  on  which  tliis  demonstration  rests  are  erroneous,  whensoever  the 
attribute  is  not  a  term  more  general  than  the  subject,  for  we  have  seen  that, 
in  these  cases,  the  attribute  can  be  taken  universally.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
Uiat  when  the  two  terms  of  a  proposition  are  identical,  if  the  one  or  the  other 
may  be  taken  universally,  they  ca«not  both  be  so  taken  at  once;  and  that,  if  it 
be  the  attribute  wliich  is  taken  univ,ersa;lly,  it  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the 
subject,  which  then  affords  a  particular  attribute.  A  triangle  is  a  fffure  vhich 
has  thr^e  .stV/es  and  three  angles.  We  cannot  say.  All  triangle  is  all  figure, 
which,  etc. ;  but  we  can  say.  All  triangle  is  some  figure,  which,  etc. ;  or,  All  figure 
which  has  three  sides  and  three  angles  is  some  triangle.  Now,  in  adopting  either 
of  these  last  expressions  of  the  p7'oposition,  the  attribute  is  particular." 

Ch.  ii.,  ]).  231.  "We  have  seen  that  the  Syllogism  inferred  from  its  prem- 
ises a  proposition  to  be  proved;  now  this  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  from, 
unless  it  be  contained  in,  the  premises.  From  this  incontestable  observation 
the  author  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic  has  endeavored  to  draw  the  following  pre- 
tended rule,  by  aid  of  wliich  we  ma}-  detect  the  vice  of  any  fallacious  reasoning 
whatsoever:  Thus  should  one  of  the  premises  contain  the  coJiclu.'iion,  and  the 
other  show  that  it  is  so  contained.  A  great  many  treatises  on  Logic  call  this 
the  single  rule  of  the  moderns.  This  {)om[)ons  denomination  seems  to  point  at 
some  marvellous  discovery,  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  conception,  —  at 
some  consummative  result  of  the  eflbrts  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  a  syllogism  is  invalid  if  the  conclusion  be  not  contained  in  the 
premis(>s ;  but  a  fine  discovery  forsooth  !  This  all  the  world  already  knew,  — 
Aristotle  among  the  rest ;  but  he  justl}-  noted  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see 
whether  the  conclusion  be  contained  in  the  premises,  and  it  is  to  assure  our- 
selves of  this  that  he   laid  down   his  rules.     The  pretended  rule  of  the  Port 
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Royal  i?,  therefore,  not  one  at  all ;  it  enounces  only  an  observation,  true  but 
barren." 

(«;    GALLUPPI. 

Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Logica  e  Hi  Metqfisica.  1832.  Lez.  xlvii.,  p.  353,  ed. 
1841. 

"  In  a  reasoninET  there  must  be  an  idea,  common  to  the  two  premises ;  and  a 
judgment  which  allirms  the  identity,  either  y)artial  or  pertect,  of  the  other  two 
ideas." 

In  the  same  Lecture  (p.  348)  he  shows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  law 
quoted  from  the  Philosophia  Lugdunensis,  being  by  the  authors  of  the  L'  Art  de 
Penser. 

(V)  BUTFIER. 

BufRer,  Premiere  Logique,  about  1725.  The  following  is  from  the  Recapitu- 
lation, §  109: 

The  Syllogism  is  defined,  a  tissue  of  three  propositions,  so  constituted  that 
if  the  two  former  be  true,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  third  sliould  be  true 
also.     (§  63.) 

The  first  Proposition  is  called  the  Major:  the  second  the  Minor;  the 
third  the  Conclimon,  which  last  is  the  essential  end  in  view  of  the  syllogism. 

(§  65.) 

Its  art  consists  in  causing  a  consciousness,  that  in  the  conclusion  the  idea  of 

the  subject  comprises  the  idea  of  the  predicate ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
tliird  idea,  called  the  Middle  Term  (because  it  is  intermediate  between  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate),  in  such  sort  that  it  is  comprised  in  the  subject,  and  com- 
prises the  preili(  ate.     (§  67.) 

If  the  first  thing  comprise  a  second,  in  which  a  third  is  comprised,  the  first 
comprises  the  third.  If  a  JJuid  comprise  chocolate,  in  which  cocoa  is  comprised, 
the  Jlitid  itself  comprises  cocoa.     (§  68.) 

To  reach   distant  conclusions,  there  is  required   a  plurality  of  syllogisms. 

(§  "1-) 

Our  rule  of  itself  suffices  for  all  syllogisms,  even  for  the  negative  ;  for  every 

negative  syllogism  is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative.     (§  77.) 

Hypothetical  syllogisms  consist  in  the  enouncemcnt,  by  the  major  premise, 
that  a  proposition  is  true  in  case  there  be  found  a  certain  condition;  and  the 
minor  premise  shows  that  this  condition  is  actually  found.     (§  79.) 

Disjunctive  syllogisms,  to  admit  of  an  easy  verification,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  hypotheticals.     (§  81.) 

Although  the  single  rule,  which  is  proposed  for  all  syllogisms,  be  subject  to 
certain  ••hanges  of  expression,  it  is  nevertheless  always  the  most  easy;  in  fact, 
all  logical  laws  ner-cs.«arily  suppose  this  condition.     (§  87.) 

The  employment  of  Grammar  is  essential  for  the  practice  of  Logic.     (§  90.) 

By  means  of  .«uch  practice,  whir-h  enables  us  to  estimate  accurately  the  value 
of  the  terms  in  every  proposition,  we  shall  likewise  obtain  the  rule  for  the  dis- 
coverv  of  all  sophisms,  which  consist  only  of  the  mere  equivocation  of  words, 
and  of  the  ambiguity  of  propositions.     (§  92  et  seq.) 
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(w)  VICTORIX. 

Victorln,  Neue  naturltchere  Darstellung  dcr  Lofjit,  Vienna,  1835. 

II.  Simple  Categorical  Syllogisms.     §  94.     The  fundamental  rule  of  all  such 

syllogisms  : 

"  In  wlial  relation  a  concept  stands  to  one  of  two  reciprocalbj  subordinate  con- 
cepts, in  the  same  relation  does  it  stand  to  the  other." 

§94.  First  Figure;  fundamental  rule:  —  "Asa  notion  determines  the  higher 
notion,  so  does  it  detmnine  the  lower  of  the  same ;  "  or,  "  In  what  relation  a 
notion  stands  to  one  notion,  in  the  same  relation  it  stands  to  the  lower  of  the  same." 

§96.  Second  Figure;  fundamental  rule:  — "  When  two  notions  are  oppo- 
sitcbj  determined  bi/ a  third  notion,  they  are  also  thevuelves  opposed;"  or,  " //' 
two  notions  stand  to  a  third  in  opposed  relations,  they  also  themselves  stand  in  a 
relation  of  ojijiosilinn." 

§  98.  Third  Figure  ;  fundamental  rule  :  —  "A.s  a  notion  determines  the  one  of 
two  [.'()  iV]  subordinate  notions,  so  docs  it  determine  the  other;"  or,  " /n  what 
relation  a  notion  stands  to  the  one  of  tico  ^to  it']  subordinate  notions,  in  the  same 
relation  .itands  it  also  to  the  other." 

§  100.  Fourth  Figure;  fundamental  rule:  —  "As  a  notion  is  determined  by 
the  one  of  two  subordinate  notions  [two  notions  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
subordination'],  so  does  it  determine  the  other :"  or,  "  In  what  relation  one  of  two 
subordinated  notions  [notions  reciprocally  subordinate  oi-  superordinate]  stands  as 
to  a  third,  in  the  same  relation  stands  it  also  to  the  other." 


11.  —  FCXDAMENTAL     LaWS     OK     StLLOGISM. REFERENCES. 

(See  Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Lorjica  e  di  Metafsica,  Lez.  xlvii.,  a'oI.  i.  p.  345 
et  seq.  :  Troxlcr,  Lof/ik\  i.  p.  33  ;  Bolzano,  Wissen.<chafislehre,  Logik,  vol.  ii. 
§  263,  p.  543.) 

I.  Logicians  who  confound  the  Nota  notae  and  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  being 
ignorant  of  their  several  significances;  making  them  — 

a)  Coordinate  laws  without  distinction. 

Jager,  ILa.dh.  d.  Logik,  §  68  (1839)  ;  Prochazka,  Gesetzb.,f.  d.  Denken,  §  217 
(1842)  ;  Calkcr,  Denklehre,  §  143  (1822).     Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  p.  40. 

b)  Derivative  :  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  to  wit,  from  the  Nota  notse.  This 
supreme  or  cate;iorical. 

Wenzel,  Elcm.  Philos.  Log.,  §§  253,  256.  Canonik,  §  64.  Kant,  Die  falsche 
Spitzf.,^3.  Logik,  ^C,3.  Krug,  Logik,  ^  70.  Bachmann,  io^/1,  §  123.  Jakob. 
Logik,  §  262,  4th  cd.  1  SOO  :   1st  od.  1788. 

II.  Logicians  who  enounce  the  law  of  Identity  (Proportion),  in  the  same 
third,  by  the  mathematical  expression  Equality. 

Reimarus,  Vcrnurfdehre,  §  176.  Mayer,  Vernunftschlusse,  i.  p.  290.  Arriaga, 
In.  Stum.,  D.  III.  §  3,  p.  23. 

III.  Logicians  who  make  the  Dictum  de  Omni  the  fundamental  rule  of  syl- 
logisms in  general. 

Aristot.,  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  4.  Wolf.  Phil.  Rat.,  §  353.  Scheibler,  Up. 
P.  iv.     De  Syll.  c.n.  ^12.     J ac.  Thomashis,  Erot.  Log.,  c.  395.     Buttner,  Cwr- 
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.«iw  PhUos.^  Log.,  §  146.     Conimbrioenses,  In  Arisi.  Dial.,  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  2, 
p.  204. 

IV.  Logicians  who  confound  or  make  coordinate  the  law  of  Proportion  or 
.Ynalojry.  and  the  Dictum  de  Omni. 

W\ttenl;uh,  Prac  Phllo.s.  Log.,  P.  iii.  c.  6.  §  4.  Whatcly,  Logic,  Intr.,  ch. 
11.  p.  iii.,  §  2.  Leechman,  Logic,  P.  III.  ch.  2.  Keckenuann,  Systema  Logicce 
.^^tnu,•(,  L.  iii.  c.  2.     Sy^t.  Log.  Majus.,  L.  iii.  c.  5. 

V.  Logicians  who  make  the  Law  of  Identit}-  the  one  supreme. 

Sutcr.  Logica,  §  61,  calls  this  the  princii)le  of  Identity  and  Contradiction. 
Aldrich,  Coiiip.,  L.  i.  c.  3,  §  3,  p.  2.  Ilutchcson,  Log.  Comp.,  P.  iii.  c.  2. 
Arriasa,  Cur.  Phil.,  In.  Sum.,  D.  iii.  §§  lG-22,  pp.  23,  24.  Larroque,  Logiquc, 
p.  224.  Mayer,  VernunflitchuKxc,  i.  p.  293.  Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  pp.  33,  40. 
Roinnrus,  Vernunftlehre,  §  176.  Mendoza,  Di.'^p.  Log.  et  Met.,  I.  p.  4  70. 
Uerodon,  Log.  llisl.,  De  Log.,  pp.  639,  644.  Darjes,  Fia.,  etc.,  §  271,  p.  97. 
Smiglecius,  Logica,  D.  .\iii.  p.  517,  (ju.  etc.  Fran.  Bonae  Spei,  Com.  Prim,  in 
Log.  Ari.-it.,  D.  vii.  d.  2,  p.  2.5.  Cwr.sHS  Complut.,  De  Arg.,  L.  iii.  c.  4,  p.  57. 
Alstedius,  Enc.  Logica,  §  ii.  c.  10,  p.  435.  Havichorst,  Inst.  Log.,  §  324. 
Poncius,  Cu/-.su.s-  Philos.  In   An.  Prior.,  D.  xx.  qu.  5,  p.  282. 

VI.  Logicians  who  restrict  the  Dictum  de  Omni  to  the  First  Figure  (im- 
mediately). 

.\ldri(h,  Comp.  1.  1,  e.  3,  §  7.  Noldius,  Log.  Rec,  c.  xii.  p.  290.  Grosser, 
Pkarus  Intelleclus,  §  iii.  p.  1,  memb.  iii.  p.  13  7. 

VII.  Logicians  who  make  -the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  Nullo  the  supreme  canons 
for  Universal  Syllogism.*  ;  the  law  of  Proportion  for  Singular  Syllogisms. 

IJurgersdicius,  ///.^•^  Log.,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  171.  Mclancthon,  Erot.  Dial.,  De 
Sgll.  Expos.,  L.  iii.  p.  172,  ed.  1586.  Fonseca,  Instit.  Dial.,  L.  vi.  cc.  21,  24, 
pp.  363.  373. 

\'I1I.  What  name  given  by  what  logicians  to  the  Law  of  Proportion,  etc. 

Law  of  Proportion,  or  of  Analogy,  Kcckermann,  Syst.  Log.  L.  iii.  c.  5,  Op., 
p.  746.  Alstedius,  EncycL,  p.  435,  tJ>  avaXoyias.  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo 
Mujus,  Noldius,  Log.,  p.  288.  Of  Iilenlity,  Zcdler's  Lex.  Pr.  convenientice. 
Dnrjes,  Via  ad  Veril,  §  270,  p.  96.  Law  of  Projiortional  Identity  and  Non- 
Idf-ntily,  Self. 

IX.  Logicians  erroneously  supposing  Aristotle  to  employ,  besides  the  Dictum 
de  Omni,  the  rule  of  Proportion  as  a  fundamental  law  of  syllogism. 

R:ipin,  PcJ^fxion.<<  sur  la  Logit/ue,  §  4. 

X.  Terms  under  which  the  law  of  Proportion  has  been  enounced. 

Agree  with.  Coincide  with.  The  Kame  with.  Cohere  (Syrbius).  Coexist 
(bad).  Cnidenlical  with.  Eipial  to  (No.  ii.).  In  comhination  with,  Darjes,  Via 
atl  Ver.,  p.  97  (includes  negative).      Convertible. 

III.  —  EvnNCIATIOJJS     OF     THE     HlOHEB    LaWS     OF     SYLLOGISM. 

Law  of  Proportion. 

Ari.stotle,  Elcuch,  c.  vi.  §  8.  "  Things  the  same  with  one  and  the  same,  arc 
the  same  with  one  another."  Compare  Topica,  L.  vii.  c.  1,  §  6.  Thus  Scolua, 
In  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  <ju.  9,  f  248. 
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Some  say,  "  Uni  tertio  indivisihili" — some  others,  "  Uni  tertio  indivisibili, 
indivisibiliU'r  sunipto."  Others,  in  fine,  say,  "  Uni  tertio,  ad((juate  sumpto'' 
See  Irenicus,  Inltcj.  Philos.  Log.,  §§  3,  5.  Some  exj)ress  it,  "  Things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  third  are  ecjual  to  each  other."  See  Irenaeus,  ib.  So  Reim. 
arus,  Mayer. 

Some  express  it,  "  Qua?  unque  conveniunt  (vel  dissentiunt)  in  uno  tertio, 
eadem  convoniunt  (vel  dissentiunt)  inter  se." 

'*  Qua?  thio  toiiveniunt  cum  uno  quodam  tertio,  eatenus  conveniunt  inter  se: 
quando  autem  duoruui  unum  convenil  cum  tertio,  et  alterum  huic  repugnat, 
repugnant  (iuo(jue  eatenus  sibi  invicem."  Wynpersse,  Inst.  Logiccc,  §  272,  Lug. 
Bat.  3d  ed.  180fi. 

Noldius  (L()(/ica,  p.  288)  calls  these  the  Dicta  de  Omni  ct  de  Nullo.  The 
former  is,  "  Quttruncjue  affirmantur  in  aliquo  tertio  (singulari  identice,  univer- 
sali  et  identice  et  complete  distributive),  aflirmantur  inter  se."  The  latter, 
"  Quorum  unum  [totalitcr]  aflirmatur  in  aliquo  tertio,  alterum  negatur,  ea  inter 
se  negantur." 

Noldius.  —  "  Whatever  is  affirmed  essentially  of  a  subject,  is  affirmed  of  all 
that  is  inferior  or  reciprocal  to  that  subject.  Whatever  is  denied  of  a  subject, 
is  denied  of  all  inferior  or  reciprocal."  (See  Noldius  against  the  universal 
application  of  these  Dicta,  Lo(j.  Rec,  p.  290.) 

Reusch  (Si/.'<t.  Logicum,  ed.  i.  1734,  §  503)  makes  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et 
Nullo  the  rule  of  ordinary  syllogisms,  and  thus  enunciates  them  :  "  Si  quid 
prajdicatur  de  omni,  illud  etiam  praedicatur  de  aliquo :  et,  Si  quid  predicatur 
de  nullo,  illud  etiam  non  pra?dicatur  de  aliquo.  Sensus  prioris  est,  Quidquid 
de  genere,  vel  specie  omni  pra;dicari  potest,  illud  etiam  prajdicatur  de  quovis 
sub  illo  genere,  vel  sub  ilia  specie,  contento;  Item,  — Cuicunque  competit 
definitio,  illi  quoque  competit  definitum."    (And  so  vice  versa  of  the  other.) 

Syrbius  gives  these  two  rules  : 

1)  "If  certain  ideas  cohere  with  a  one-third,  they  also  cohere  in  the  same 
manner  with  each  other." 

2)  "  Ideas  which  do  not  cohere  with  the  same  one-third,  these  do  not  cohere 
with  each  other."  (Given  in  the  original  by  Waldin,  Systema,  p.  162.  See 
also  Acta  Erialitorum,  1718,  p.  333.)  Syrbius  thinks  that  the  law  of  Propor- 
tion, unless  limited,  is  false. 

Darjes,  Via  ml  Veritatem  (1755),  §  270,  p.  96,  2d  ed.  1764.  "  Two  [things  or 
notions]  in  combination  with  the  same  third,  may  be  combined  together  in  the 
same  respect  (ea  ratione)  wherein  they  stood  in  combination  with  that  third." 
(See  further;  shows  that  other  rules  are  derived  from  this.) 

Dictum  de    Omni,  etc. 

Aristotle,  Anal.  Pr.,  L.  i.  c.  i.  §  11. 

"  To  be  predicated,  de  Omni,  universally,  is  when  we  can  find  nothing  under 
the  subject  of  which  the  other  [that  is,  the  predicate]  may  not  be  said  ;  and  to 
be  predicated  de  Nullo,  in  like  manner." 

Jac.  Thomasius,  Erotemata  Logica,  16  70. 

"  40.  What  do  you  call  the  foundation  of  syllogism  ?  —  The  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo. 

"41.  What  is  the   Dictum  de  Omni? — When   nothing  can  be  subsumed 
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unik-r  the  subject  of  the  major  proposition  of  which  its  predicate  may  not  be 
afnrmed. 

"42.  AVTiat  is  the  Dictum  de  Nullo? — When  nothing  can  be  subsumed 
under  the  subject  of  the  major  proposition  of  which  its  predicate  is  not 
denied." 

Thoma.<ius  notices  that  the  first  rule  applies  only  to  the  aflirmative  moods  of 
the  first  figure.  Barbara  and  Darii ;  the  second  only  to  the  negative  moods  of 
the  same  figure,  Cclareut  aud  Ferio. 


IV.  —  Objections  to  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo. 

I.  As  a  principle  of  syllogism  in  general. 

II.  .A.S  a  principle  of  the  First  Figure,  as  enounced  by  Aristotle. 
1°,  Only  applies  to  sylloiiisms  in  extension. 

2°,  Does  not  apply  to  individual  syllogisms;  as,  Peter  is  running ;  but  somf 
man  is  Peter;  there/ore^  some  man  is  running. 

(Arriaga,  In.  Summ.,  p.  24.) 

3",  Docs  not  apply  to  coextensive  reasonings;  as.  All  trilateral  is  (all)  tri- 
angular ;  but  all  triangular  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  ergo,  etc 
Arriaga,  ib. 

Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo  does  not  apply, 

1°,  To  I  he  other  Figures  than  the  First. 

2",  Not  to  all  the  moods  of  First  Figure,  for  in  many  of  these  the  higher 
class  is  subjected  to  the  lower. 

3°,  The  form  of  the  First  Figure  does  not  depend  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo.  This  imperfect ;  not  upon  the  thorough-going  prin- 
<iple,  that  in  this  figure  one  notion  is  compared  to  a  second,  and  this  second 
with  a  third. 

V.  —  General  Laws  of  Syllogism  in  Verse. 

(1)   Partibus  ex  puris  sequitur  nil  (2)  sive  negatis. 

(3)  Si  qua  prajit  partis,  setjuitur  conclusio  partis. 

(4)  Si  (pia  negata  praeit,  conclusio  sitque  negata. 

(5)  Lex  generalis  erit,  medium  concludere  ncscit.' 
(C)    L'nivocus(jue  :   (7)  triplex;   (8)  ac  idem  terminus  esto.' 

'(1)  Distribuas  medium ;   (2)  ncc  quartus  terminus  adsit. 

(3)  Utra/jue  nee  pra^missa  negans ;  (4)  nee  particularis. 

(5)  Sectetur  partem  conelu.sio  deteriorem  ; 

CG)  Va  non  distribuat  nisi  cum  praamissa,  (7)  negetve.' 


1  Petni«  ITifjpanns,  SummvJa.    (Jr.  iv.  c.  3,         2  Campanella,  Dialfct.,  p.  384. 
t  4.0  h  —  Kr.  ]  3  IIutche80n,  Log.  Comp.  [P.  iii.  c.  3,  p.  53.  - 

Ed.] 
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Terminus  osto  friplox  :  modius,  majorquc,  minorque  : 
Latins  hiinc  (jiiain  praemiss^ae,  conciusio  non  vult, 
Ni'qujKniain  nicdimn  capiat  conciusio  oportot. 
Aut  scnu'l  aut  ilcnnn  ni«Mlinni  ucncralitcr  esto. 
Nil  scipiitur  jreminis  ex  particularibus  unqnam. 
Utraque  si  pi'aeniissa  no<ret,  nihil  inde  sequetur. 
Anil)a>  aflirnianlcs  ncijucunt  trt'iierare  negantem. 
Est  ))arti  siniilis  conciusio  detcriori.  | 

Pfjoivm  secjuitur  seniper  conciusio  partem.         ) 
Tirniiiins  est  geminus,  mediumque  accedit  utrique. 
Piaemissis  dicat  ne  finis  plura,  caveto. 
Aut  scmel.  ant  itcruni  mcdinm  genus  omne  capessat ; 
OlKcii(|ue  tcnax  ratif)ncni  clandcre  nolit. 
Terminus  est  triplex.     (2)  Medium  conciusio  vitet. 

Hoc  ex  {)raemissis  altera  distribuat. 
Si  ])raBmissa  simnl  fuit  utraque  particularis, 

Aut  utrin(jue  negans,  nulla  seipiela  venit. 
Particulare  prajit  V  scquitur  conciusio  partis. 

Ponitur  ante  negans  '?     Clausula  talis  erit. 
Quod  non  praecessit.  conciusio  nulla  recpiirit." 
Turn  re,  tum  sensu,  triplex  modo  terminus  esto. 
Argumentari  non  est  ex  particulari. 
Ne(jue  negativis  recte  concludere  si  vis. 
Nun(juam  complecti  medium  conciusio  debet. 
Quantum  prajmissa;,  referat  conciusio  solum. 
Ex  falsis  talsum  verumque  aliquando  sequetur; 
Ex  veris  possunt  nil  nisi  vera  sequi.'* 


VI.  —  Special  Laws  of  Syllogisji  ix  Verse. 

1 .  Fig.  Sit  minor  affirmans,  nee  major  particularis. 

2.  Fig.  Una  negans  esto,  major  vero  generalis. 

3.  Fig.  Sit  minor  affirmans,  conciusio  particularis. 

4.  Fig.  a)  Major  ubi  affirmat.  generalem  sume  minorem. 

b)  8i  minor  affirmat,  conciusio  sit  specialis. 

c)  Quando  negans  modus  est,  major  generalis  habetur.* 

B.  — CRITICISM. 

I.  —  Criticism  of  the  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism. 

The  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism,  that  is,  the  rules  which  govern   the  several 
Figures  of  Categorical  Reasonings,  all  emerge  on  the  suspension  of  the  logical 


1  Purchot,  with  variations  of  Seguy,  Ph. 
Lugil.,  Cialliippi.  [rurcliot.  Inst.  Phil.,  vol. 
i.,  Lns;ica,  1>.  iii.  c  H.  ]i.  171.  —  En.] 

2  Isendoorn,  Lo^ica.  L.  iii.  c  8,  p.  427,  8°, 
(1652).     Cliauviu  aud  Walch,  Lex.  v.  SyUog. 


»  3  Crakaiithorpe,  Lngira.  L.  iii.  c.  15,  p.  210. 
■*  Ubajrlis,  Logical  Elementa,  §  225.     Sancru- 
cius,  Dialectica  ad  MenUm  Doct.     Subtilis,  L.  i. 
c.  3,  p.  108.    Lend.  1673. 
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postulate,  —  To  bo  able  to  state  in  language  what  is  operative  in  thought. 
Thev  all  enu-rge  on  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  give  to  the  iiredicate  that  quantity 
in  overt  ex|)ression  which  it  possesses  in  the  internal  oix'ralions  of  mind.  The 
logicians  assert.  1°.  That  in  afHrmative  propositions  the  predicate  must  be 
alwavs  presumed  particular  or  indefinite,  though  in  this  or  that  ))roposition  it 
be  known  and  thought  as  universal  or  definite  :  and,  2°,  That  in  negative 
propositions  this  same  predicate  must  be  always  presumed  absolutely  (t.  e., 
univcrsallv  or  definitely)  e.Kcluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  sul)ject,  even  though 
in  this  Of  that  proposition  it  l>e  known  and  thought  as  partially  («•  e.,  partic- 
ularlv  or  indefinitely)  included  therein.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  said 
postulate  of  Logic  is  obeyed,  and  we  are  allowed  to  (juanlify  the  predicate  in 
language,  as  the  predicate  is  (juantified  in  thouglit,  tlu'  special  rules  of  syllo- 
gism disappear,  the  figures  are  all  equalized  and  reduced  to  unessential  modi- 
fications;  and  while  their  moods  are  multiplied,  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  itself 
is  carried  up  to  the  simplicit}-  of  one  short  canon.  Having  already  shown  that 
the  general  laws  of  syllogism  are  all  comprised  and  e.xpressed  in  this  single 
canon,'  it  now  only  remains  to  point  out  how,  on  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  the 
logicians,  the  special  rules  became  necessary,  and  how,  on  the  unexclusive  doc- 
trine which  is  now  propounded,  they  became  at  once  superfluous  and  even 
erroneous.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe,  that  the  following  rules  have 
reference  only  to  the  whole  of  Extension. 

The  double  rule  of  the  First  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  subject  in  the  sumption,  and  predicate  in  the  subsumption,  is,  —  Sit 
minor  fijfirmans  .  )ier  major  particularly.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  Is  prescribed 
that  the  minor  premise  must  be  afiirmallve.  The  reason  is  manliest;  ;  l)e<  ause, 
if  the  miiior  ])rer.ilse  were  negative,  the  major  premise  behooved  to  be  alHrma- 
tive.  But  in  this  figure,  the  jjiedlcate  of  the  conclusion  is  the  predicate  of  the 
majo:-  ]tremi,<e;  but  if  affii-matlve,  the  predicate  of  that  premise,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  logicians,  is  presumed  ])artlcular,  and  as  the  conclusion  following  the 
minor  premi.se  Is  necessarily  negative,  a  negative  proposition  thus,  contrary  to 
logiial  law,  has  a  particular  predicate.  But  If  we  allow  a  negative  proj)osItIon 
to  have  In  language,  as  It  may  have  in  thought,  a  particular  or  indefinite  predi- 
cate, the  rule  Is  superseded. 

The  secon*!  nde,  or  second  part  of  the  rule,  of  this  First  Figure,  is,  that  the 
major  premise  should  be  universal.  The  reason  of  this  Is  equally  a])parent. 
Fur  we  have  seen  that,  by  the  previous  rule,  the  minor  premise  could  not  be 
negative,  in  which  cas(!  certainly,  had  it  been  allowable,  the  middle  term  would, 
aa  predieate,  have  been  distributed.  But  whilst  It  behooved  that  the  middle 
term  should  be  once  at  least  dlstrlbute<l  (or  taken  universally),  and,  as  being 
the  subj.-rt  of  the  major  premise,  It  could  only  be  dlstril)uted  in  a  universal 
[(rofif»sitIon,  thf  rule,  on  the  hypfithesls  of  llu;  logicians,  was  compulsory.  But 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  former  rule  Is,  on  our  broader  giouid,  Inept,  and  that 
Mie  mi<M1e  term  mav  be  universally  quantified,  as  the  predicate  either  of  an 
allinmtlve  or  ne'.'ntive  sub<uniptIon,  It  Is  ecjually  manifest  that  this  rule  is,  in 
like  m  ::.:ie  •,  n   Iwnilant,  and  t  ven  false. 

In  the  Second  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  predicate 

1  .See  PI'-  ■>''^>  "'I'l  ^^-  —  ^^- 
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hotli  ill  sumi)ti()n  ami  subsumptioii,  the  special  rule  is, —  Una  negans  esto; 
major  ver,i  (/cnerutis.  .  , 

In  regard  to  tlie  fii-st  rule,  or  first  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  one  or  other  of 
the  premises  should  be  negative, —  the  reason  is  manifest.  P'or.  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  logicians,  the  predicate  of  an  aflirmative  proposition  is  always 
presumed  to  be  particular ;  consequently,  in  this  figure  the  middle  term  can, 
on  their  doctrine,  only  be  distributed  (as  distributed  at  least  once  it  must  be) 
in  a  negative  judgment.  But,  on  our  doctrine,  on  wliich  the  predicate  is  quan- 
tified in  language  as  in  thougiit,  this  rule  is  abolished.' 

Tlie  second  rule,  or  second  moiety  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  sumption  should 
be  always  universal,  —  the  reason  of  this  is  ecjually  clear.  For  the  logicians,  not 
considering  that  both  extremes  were  in  equilibrio  in  the  same  whole  of  exten- 
sion, and,  conse(iuently,  that  neither  could  claim  [in  either  fjuantity]  the  place 
of  major  or  minor  term,  and  thereby  constitute  a  true  major  or  a  true  minor 
premise  ;  —  the  logicians,  I  say,  arbitrarily  drew  one  instead  of  two  direct  con- 
clusions, and  gave  the  name  of  major  term  to  that  extreme  which  formed  the 
predicate  in  that  one  conclusion,  and  the  name  of  major  premise  to  that  ante- 
cedent proposition  which  they  chose  to  enounce  first.  On  their  doctrine, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  and  one  of  the  premises  being  alwnys  negative,  it 
behooved  the  sumption  to  be  always  general,  otherwise,  contrary  to  tlicir  doi  - 
trine,  a  negative  proposition  might  have  a  particular  predicate.  On  our 
doctrine,  however,  this  dilliculty  does  not  exist,  and  the  rule  is,  consecjuently. 
superseded. 

In  the  Thiid  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  subject 
of  both  tlie  extremes,  the  special  rule  is,  —  Sit  minor  njfirmans ;  conclusio  par- 
ticularis. 

Here  the  first  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  minor  must  not  be  negative, — 
is  manifestly  determined  by  the  common  doctrine.  For  (major  and  minor 
terms,  major  and  minor  propositions,  being  in  this  figure  eqitally  arbitrary  as  in 
the  second)  here  the  sumption  behooving  to  be  afiirmative,  its  predicate,  con- 
stituting the  major  term  or  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  behooved  to  be  partic- 
ular also.  But  the  conclusion  following  the  minor  premise  would  necessarily 
be  negative  ;  and  it  would  have  —  what  a  negative  proposition  is  not  allowed 
on  the  common  doctrine  —  an  undistributed  predicate. 

The  second  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  conclusion  must  be  particular, — 
is  detei-mined  by  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  that  the  particular  antecedent, 
which  they  choose  to  call  the  minor  term,  should  be  afiirmative.  For,  in  this 
~  case,  the  middle  term  being  the  subject  of  both  premises,  the  predicate  of  the 
subsumption  is  the  minor  extreme  :  and  that,  on  their  doctrine,  not  being  dis- 
tributed in  an  afllirmative  proposition,  it  consequently  forms  the  undistributed 


1  [For  exnmiik's  from  Aristotle  of  affirma-  ositions  in  Second  Figure,  and  does  not  give 

tive  couclusioiKs  in  tliu  .'^ecoud  Kifjure,  see  De  the  reason  why  tlie  inlerence  is  f;ood  or  bad 

Calo,   h    ii.  c.  4,  §  4,  text  23,   ibi  Averroes.  in  such  syllo^^ism.    Cf.  Ammonius  and  Phih- 

Pliyf.  L.  ii.  c.  2,  §  12,  text   23,  ibi  Averroes;  c.  ponus  ail.  Inc.     An.  Prior,  L.  ii.  c.  22,  §^  7,  8. 

4,  §  8.  text  33,  ibi  Averroes.     Ib.c.  7,  «  1,  text  An.   Post  ,  L.  i.   c.  6,  §   1,  et  ibi.  Themistius, 

42,  ibi  Averroes.    An     Po.u.  L.  i.  c.  12,  S  12,  Pacius,   Zabarella.     Cf.    also    Zabarella,  De 
text  92,  ibi  Averroes  et  Pacius.     Arj^ues  him-  '    Quarta  Fig.  Syll.,  c.  x.] 
self,  like  Caeneus,  from  two  affirmative  prop- 
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subject  of  the  conclusion.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  having  a  particular  sulx 
ject,  is,  on  the  co:nmon  doctrine,  a  particular  proposition.  But  as,  on  our 
(ioctrine.  tlif  ])reilicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  may  have  a  universal 
ijuantifuation,  the  reason  laiis. 

11.  —  Laws   of   Second   Figure  —  Additional. ^ 

By  (lesiinatinir  the  (quantity  of  the  iiredicate,  we  can  have  the  middle  term 
(wliich  in  this  fijiure  is  always  a  predicate)  distributed  in  an  affirmative  propo- 
sition.    Thus  : 

All  P  is  nil  M ; 

All  S  is  some  M ; 

There/we,  all  S  is  some  P. 

All  the  things  that  are  orgnnized  are  all  the  things  that  are  endowed  mth  life  ; 
But  all  plants  are  some  things  endowed  with  life; 
Therefore,  all  plants  are  some  things  organized. 

This  first  ruk'  (sec  above,  p.  291)  must,  tlierefore,  be  thus  amplified:  —  The 
middle  terr.i  uiiist  be  of  definite  quantity,  in  one  premise  at  least ;  that  is,  it 
must  eiilu  r.  1°,  Be  a  singular,  —  individual, — concept,  and,  therefore,  identi- 
i.-al  in  both  pien)!ses  ;  or.  'j.°.  \  universal  notion  presumptively  distributed  by 
nepration  in  a  sinirle  j)reii.i.-e  ;  or,  '.y°,  A  universal  notion  expressly  distributed 
by  ilesignation  in  one  or  b<jth  yirenii.-es. 

But  the  se.  ond  rule,  which  has  come  down  from  Aristotle,  and  is  adopted 
into  every  system  of  Logic,  with  only  one  exception,  an  ancient  scholiast,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  For,  1°,  There  is  properly  no  sumjjtinn  and  subsnmp- 
tion  in  this  figure  ;  for  the  premises  contain  quantities  which  do  not  stand  to 
each  other  in  any  reciprocal  relation  of  greater  or  less.  Each  premise  may, 
therefore,  stand  first.  The  rule  ought  to  be,  "  One  premise  must  be  definite  ;" 
but  such  a  rule  would  be  idle  ;  for  what  is  here  given  as  a  special  canon  of  this 
figure,  was  already  given  as  one  of  the  laws  of  syllogism  in  general.  2°,  The 
error  in  the  principle  is  supported  by  an  error  in  the  illustration.  In  both  the 
syllogisms  given,'  the  conclusion  drawn  is  not  that  which  the  premises  warrant. 
Take  the  first  or  affirmative  example.  The  concbision  here  ought  to  have 
been,  Xo  S  is  some  P,  or.  Some  P  w  rio  S;  for  there  are  always  two  etjuivalent 
conclusif)ns  in  this  figure.  In  the  concrete  example,  the  legitimate  <'onclnsions, 
as  necessitated  by  the  premises,  are,  —  iVo  horse  is  some  animal,  und,  Somit 
animal  is  no  horse.  This  is  shown  by  my  mode  of  explicating  the  cjuantity  of 
the  predi-.tte,  —  combined  with  my  symbolical  notation.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  second  or  negative  syllogism,  tlu;  conclusion  ought  to  have  been  either 
of  the  two  foUowing:  In  the  abstract  formula,  —  Ail  ^  are  not  some  P,  or. 
Some  P  are  not  all  S  ;  —  in  the  concrete  example,  All  topazes  are  not  some  min- 

1  Wlu.t   li.llowK  to   pajfe  TjltR  was  an  early  The  iiiteriKilafioti  appears  in  stuflents'  notes 

written  inter})o!atioii  by  the    auttior  in   Ltc-  of  the  Lc<;tiircs  of  session  1841-42,  and    was 

tnr,it  (|,  '^1).  hein;f  an  application  of  tlie  jirin-  .  proI;ahly  (riven  Hfill  earlier.—  Kd. 

•iple  of  a  (quantified   predicate  to  syiloxistn-  2  .See  p.  'I'.fl.  —  Kd. 
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erals,  i.  e.,  No  topazes  are  some  minerals,  or,  Sovie  minerals  are  not  all  topazes. 
i.  e.,  Some  minerals  are  ho  topazes. 

The  moods  Cesare  and  Caniestres  may  be  viewed  as  really  one,  for  they 
are  only  the  same  syllogism,  with  premises  jilaeed  first  or  second,  as  is  always 
allowable  in  this  [Figure],  and  one  of  the  two  conclusions,  which  are  always 
legitimately  consefiuential,  assigned  to  each. 

A  syllogism  in  the  mood  Festino  admits  of  either  premise  being  |)la(  ed  first ; 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  had  another  mood  for  its  pendant,  with  the  afiirma- 
tive  premise  first,  the  negative  premise  second,  if  we  are  to  distinguish  moods 
in  this  figure  by  the  accidental  arrangement  of  the  premises.  But  this  was 
prohibited  by  the  second  Law  of  this  Figure,  —  that  the  Sumption  must  always 
be  universal.  Let  us  try  this  rule  in  the  formula  of  Festino  now  stated,  revers- 
ing the  premises. 

Some  S  are  M  (i.  e.,  some  M); 
No  P  is  M  ; 


I  No  P  is  some  S. 
I  8(mie  S  are  no  P 


Some  actions  are  praiseworthy  ; 
No  vice  is  praiseworthy ; 

No  vice  is  some  action. 
Some  action  is  no  vice. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  de 
Nullo  cannot  afford  the  principle  of  the  Second  Figure. 

The  same  errors  of  the  logicians,  on  which  I  have  already  commented,  in 
supposing  that  the  sumjjtion  or  major  premise  in  this  figure  must  always  be 
universal,  —  an  error  founded  on  another  error,  that  there  is  (properly  speak- 
ing) either  sumption  or  subsumption  in  this  figure  at  all.  —  this  error,  I  say, 
has  prevented  them  recognizing  a  mood  corresponding  to  Baroco,  the  first 
premise  being  a  particukir  negative,  the  second  a  universal  affirmative,  i.  e., 
Baroco  with  its  premises  reversed.  That  this  is  competent  is  seen  from  the 
example  of  Baroco  now  given.     Reversing  it  we  have : 

[Some  a  are  not  B;  Sonie  animals  are  not  (any)  oviparous; 

All  a  are  B.  All  birds  are  (some)  oviparous. 

No  B.  is  some  a;  No  bird  is  some  animal ; 

Some  a  are  no  a.\  Some  animal  is  no  bird. 

III.  —  Author's  Supreme  Canons  of  Categorical  Syllogisms. 

[The  supreme  Canon  or  Canons  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism,  finally  adopted 
by  Sir  W.  namilton,  are  as  follows  :] 

I.  "  For  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  or  that  in  which  the  terms  compared  do 
not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of  subject  and  predicate, 
being,  in  the  same  proposition,  either  both  subjects  or  (possibly)  both  predicates, 
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—  the  canon  is:  —  In  no  far  a.f  (wo  notions  (notions  proper,  or  individuals) 
either  holh  agree,  or  one  agreeing,  the  other  (Jock  no!,  with  a  common  third  notion  ; 
tw  so  far.  these  notions  do  or  do  not  agree  with  each  other. 

II.  "  For  the  Fi'jTnrod  Syllojxisni.  in  which  the  terms  compared  are  severally 
subject  and  predicate,  consequently,  in  reference  to  each  other,  containinir  and 
contained  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Intension  and  E.xtension,  —  the  canon  is: 

—  Wtiat  icvrse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  .subsists  between  either  of  two 
terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at  least,  is  positiveli/  related  ;  that 
relation  stdisists  between  the  two  terms  themselves. 

"  Each  Fijiiire  ha.s  its  own  Canon. 

*' Firet  Figure: — What  worse  relation  of  determining  (predicate  J  and  of 
determined  (subject)  is  held  by  either  if  two  not'ums  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at 
lea.tt  is  positireli/  related ;  that  relation  do  they  immediately  (directly)  hold  to 
each  other,  and  indirectly  (mediately)   its  converse. 

"  Second  Figure  :  —  What  icorsc  relation  of  determined  (subject)  i.s  held  by 
either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related ;  that 
relation  do  they  holel  indifferently  to  each  other. 

••  Tliird  Figure  :  —  What  wor^te  relation  of  determining  (predicate)  is  held  by 
eitlier  of  two  ?iotions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related ;  that 
relation  do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other."  * 

IV.  —  Ultka-Total  Quantification  of  Middle  Term. 

(a)  LAMUEHrS  DOCTRINE. 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon. 

Dianoiologie,%  193.  "If  it  be  indetermined  how  far  A  does,  or  does  not, 
coincide  with  B.  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  A  and  B,  severally, 
make  up  more  than  half"  tlie  individuals  under  C,  in  that  case  it  is  manifest 
that  a  [linear]  notation  is  possible,  and  that  of  the  two  tbllowiiig  kinds : 

C  c, 


B b, 

A. . 


"For  .«ince  B  and  A  are  each  greater  than  the  half  oi'  C,  A  is  consequently 
greater  than  C  less  by  B ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  of  necessity  that  some  A  are 
B.  and  some  B  are  A.'     We  may  accordingly  so  delineate : 

C c, 


A a, 

B b, 

seeing  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  commence  with  A  or  with  B.  I  may 
ad<l,  that  the  ca.<»e  which  we  have  here  considered  does  not  frequently  occur, 
inasmuch   as   tlie  comparative   e.xtension  of  our  several  notions  is  a  relation 

1  Ditruuion$,  pp.  654.  C56.  —  F,n,  I  have  eluewhere  had  occasion  to  show.    See 

2  It  U  eriouxh  if  either  A  or  IS  exceed  the      below,  p  688- 

half:  the  otiier  need  be  only  lialf  ThiH,  3  J  ti  the  original,  for  A  there  is,  by  a  typo- 
wliicb  Lambert  here  aud  hereafter  overlooks,      graphical  erratum,  C.     See  PA.  }  208. 
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which  remains  wholly  unknown.'  I,  fonsequenlly,  adduce  this  only  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  a  iefritimatjj  employment  may  certainly  be  made  of  these  relations." 

PJianoiiienologie,  §  v.      Of  Ike  probable  — 

"§  188.  In  so  far  as  such  ])ropositious  are  parlit  ular,  they  may,  like  all  other 
particular  propositions,  be  syllogistically  employed ;  but  no  farther,  unless  we 
look  to  tlicir  degree  of  particularity,  or  other  pro.Kimate  determination,  some 
examples  of  which  we  have  adduced  in  the  Dianoiologie  (§  235  et  sey.).  Thus 
the  do-iree  of  particularity  may  render  a  syllogism  valid,  which,  without  this, 
would  be  incompetent.     For  example  : 

Three-fovrtlisof  A  are  B; 
Tico-thirdi  of  A  are  C ; 
Therefare,  some  C  are  B. 

The   inference    here    follows,   because   three-fourths  added   to   two-thirds  are , 
greater  than  unity  ;  and,  consequently,  there  must  be,  at  least,  five-twelfths  of 
A  which  are  at  once  B  and  C 

"§204.  In  the  Third  Figure  we  have  the  middle  term,  subject  in  both 
premises,  and  the  conclusion,  particular.  If,  now,  the  subjects  of  the  two 
premises  be  furnished  with  fractions  [/.  e.,  the  middle  term  on  both  sides],  both 
premises  remain,  indeed,  particular,  and  the  conclusion,  consequently,  indeter- 
mined.  But,  inasmuch  as,  in  both  premises,  the  degree  of  particulanty  is 
determined,  there  are  cases  where  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  not  only  with 
probability,  but  with  certainty.  Such  a  case  we  have  already  adduced  (§  188.) 
For,  if  both  premises  he  aflirmative.  and  the  sum  of  the  fractions  with  which 
their  subjects  are  furni.-hcd  greater  than  unity,  in  that  case  a  conclusion  may 
be  drawn.     In  this  sort  we  infer  with  certainty  : 

Threefourlhs  of  A  are  B ; 
Two-thirds  of  A  are  C ; 
Therefore,  some  C  are  B. 

"  §  205.  If,  however,  the  sum  of  the  two  fractions  be  less  than  unity,  as  — 

One  f mirth  of  A  are  B; 
One-third  of  A  are  C, 


1  In  reference  to  this  statement,  see  above,  tive  amount.    For   Logic    and   Philosophy 

Dinn.  §  179,  aud  below,  Ph.  §  157,  where  it  is  tend  always  to  an  uncxclusive  generality : 

repeated    and    coiilirnied.      Lambert    might  and    a    general    conclusion    is    invalidated 

have  added  that,  as  we  rarely  can  employ  equally  by  a  single  adverse  instance  as  by  a 

tliis  relation  of  the  comparative  extension  of  thousand.    It  is  only  in  the  concrete  or  real 

our  notions  it  is  still  more  rarely  of  any  ini-  whole,  —  the  whole  quantitative  or  integrate, 

port  thiit  we  should.  For  in  the  two  ab.stracf ,  and.    whether    continuous    or    discrete,    the 

or  notion.al.  wholes.  —  the  two  wholes  correl-  whole  in  which  mathematics  are  e.xclusively 

ative  nnd  counter  to  each  other,  with  which  conversant,  but  Logic  and  Fhilosophy  little 

Logic  is  always  con versan'  (the  Universal  and  interested.  —  that  this  relation  is  of  any  avail 

Formal).  —  if  the  extension  be  not  complete,  or  siguilicance. 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  note  its  compara- 

74 
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in  that  case  there  is  no  certainty  in  any  affirmative  conclusion  [indeed  in  any 
conclusion  at  all].     But  if  we  state  the  premises  thus  detepninately, — 

TTt7-ee-f(mrths  of  A  (ire  not  IJ; 
Tivo-thmh  of  A  are  not  C ; 

in  that  case,  a  negative  conclusion  may  be  drawn.     For,  from  the  propositions, 

Thrct-fourths  of  A  are  not  B; 
One-Uiird  of  A  are  C ; 

there  follows  —  Some  C  are  not  li.  And  this,  again,  because  the  sum  of  the 
two  fractions  (three-fourths  added  to  one-third)  is  greater  than  unity."  And 
80  on.    See  the  remainder  of  this  section  and  those  Ibllowing,  till  §  211. 


(b)  AUTHOR'S  DOCTRINE. 

Aristotle,  followed  by  the  logicians,  did  not  introduce  into  his  doctrine  of 
syllogism  any  (luantifuMtion  between  the  absolutely  universal  and  the  merely 
particular  predesignations,  for  valid  reasons.  —  1°,  Such  quantifications  were 
of  no  value  or  applica'.ion  in  the  one  wliole  (the  universal  potential,  logical), 
or,  as  I  would  aiuplily  il,  in  the  two  correlative  and  counter  wholes  (the  logical 
and  the  formal,  actual,  metaphysical),  with  which  Logic  is  conversant.  For 
all  that  is  out  of  classification,  —  all  that  has  no  reference  to  genus  and  species, 
is  out  of  Logic,  indeed  out  of  Pliilosoi)hy ;  for  Philosophy  tends  always  to  the 
universal  and  necessary.  Thus  tlie  highest  canons  of  deductive  reasoning,  ihe 
Dlcln  lie  (hunl  el  de  NuUo,  were  founded  on,  and  for,  the  procedure  from  tlie 
universal  whole  to  the  subject  parts;  whilst,  conversely,  the  principle  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  was  established  on,  and  lor,  the  (real  or  jnesuined)  collection 
of  all  the  subject  parts  as  constituting  the  universal  whole.  —  i°.  The  integrate 
or  mathematical  whole,  on  the  contrary  (whether  continuous  or  discrete),  the 
|)hiiosoi)hers  contemned.  For  whilst,  as  Aristotle  observes,  in  mathematics 
genus  and  species  are  of  no  account,  it  is,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  mathemat- 
ical wliole  that  (piantities  are  coiiii)ared  together,  through  a  middle  term,  in 
neither  premise,  c«pial  to  the  whole.  But  liiis  reasoning,  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  never  universal,  and  the  conclusion  always  particular,  is,  as  vague, 
partial,  and  contingent,  of  little  or  no  value  in  ])hilosophy.  It  was  accord- 
ingly i'^nortid  in  Logic-  ;  and  the  prcdesigiiations  more,  most,  etc.,  as  I  have 
Kiid,  reft-rred  to  universal,  or  (as  was  most  common)  to  parfn-ular,  or  to  neither, 
^uantitv.'  This  diucrepancy  among  logicians  long  ago  attracted  my  attention ; 
(ind  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the  possibility  of  inference,  considered  absolutely,  de- 
pemlcd  exclusively  on  the  (juantifications  of  tlie  middle  term,  in  both  premises, 
l»eing,  together,  more  than  its  possible  totality  —  its  distrilnition,  in  anyone. 
At  the  bame  time  I  was  impressed  —  1°,  With  the   almost   utter  inutility  of 

I  [Cf.  Corvinus,  Instil.  Phil.  c.  v.  }  STO,  p.       SyH.  Log.  §  SCO.     Wallis,  Instil.  Log.  L.  ii   C 
123.    Icha:,  1742     Keus-ch,  Wallis.)    [Ueuscli,     4,  p.  100.    6tLed.  —  Euj 
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such  reasoning,  in  a  philosopliical  relation ;  and,  2°,  Alarmed  with  the  load  of 
valid  moods  which  its  recognition  in  Logic  would  introduce.  The  mere  quan 
tification  of  the  predicate,  under  the  two  pure  quantities  of  t/e finite  and  imlcf- 
iiile,  and  the  two  (jualities  of  (il/iniKclire  and  )ieyulire,  gives  (abslractiy)  in  each 
figure  thirtji-six  valid  moods;  wliicii  (if  my  present  calculation  be  correct) 
would  be  multiplied,  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  liybrid  or  ambiguous  quan- 
tifications of  n  vHijority  and  a  half,  to  tlie  fearful  amount  of  foUr  hundred  and 
fi.lahtji  valid  moods  for  each  figure.  Though  not,  at  the  time,  fully  aware  of  tiie 
strength  of  these  objections,  they,  however,  prevented  me  from  breaking  down 
the  old  limitation  ;  but  as  my  supreme  canon  of  Syllogism  proceeds  on  the 
mere  formal  possibility  of  reasoning,  it  of  course  compreliends  all  the  legitimate 
forms  of  (piantificution.  It  is: —  What  worst  relation  of  subject  and  predicate 
subsists  between  either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term,  irith  ichich  one,  at 
least,  is  positively  related;  that  relation  sid/sists  between  the  tivo  terms  themselves  : 
in  otlier  words, — -In  as  far  as  two  notions  both  agree,  or,  one  agreeing, the  other 
d'lsagrees,  with  a  common  third  notion;  insofar  those  notions  agree  or  disagree 
with  each  other.  This  canon  ap])lics,  and  proximately,  to  all  categorical  syllo- 
gisms,—  in  extension  and  comprehension, —  affirmative  and  negative,  —  and 
of  any  figure.  It  determines  all  the  varieties  of  such  syllogisms :  is  developed 
into  all  their  general,  and  supersedes  all  their  special,  laws.  In  short,  without 
violating  this  canon,  no  categorical  reasoning  can,  formally,  be  wrong.  Now, 
this  canon  supposes  that  the  two  extremes  are  compared  together  through  tiie 
same  common  middlr ;  and  this  cannot  but  be  if  the  middle,  whether  subject  or 
predicate,  in  both  its  (piantifications  together,  exceed  its  totality,  though  not 
taken  in  that  totality  in  either  premise. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  I  was  ino\ed  to  the  reconsideration  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  may  have  been  ]\Ir.  De  jMorgan's  syllogism  in  our  correspondence 
(p.  19)  which  gave  the  suggestion.  The  result  was  the  opinion,  that  these  two 
quantifications  should  be  taken  into  account  by  Logic,  as  authentic  forms,  but 
then  relegated,  as  of  little  use  in  practice,  and  cumbering  the  science  with  a 
superfluous  mass  of  moods.' 

A UrnOR'S   DOVTRIM:  -  continued. 

No  syllogim  can  be  formally  wrong  in  which  (1°),  Both  premises  are  not 
netrative  ;  and  ('2°),  The  quantifications  of  the  middle  term,  whether  as  sub- 
ject or  predicate,  taken  together,  exceed  the  quantity  of  that  term  taken  in  its 
whole  extent.  In  the  former  case,  the  extremes  are  not  compared  together;  in 
the  latter,  they  are  not  necessarily  compared  through  the  same  third.  These 
two  simple  rules  (and  they  both  flow  from  the  one  supreme  law)  being  obeyed, 
no  .syllogism  can  be  bad,  let  its  extremes  stand  in  any  relation  to  each  other 
as  major  and  minor,  or  in  any  relation  to  the  middle  term.  In  other  words,  its 
premises  may  hold  any  mutual  subordination,  and  may  be  of  any  Figure. 

On  my  doctrine,  Figure  being  only  an  unessential  circumstance,  and  every 
proposition  being  only  an  ecjuation  of'  its  terms,  we  may  discount  Figure,  etc., 

1  Extract  from  A  Letter  to  A.  de  Morgan,  E^q.,from  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  p.  41.  —  ED. 
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altojether;  and  instead  of  the  symbol  (i       — )  marking  subject  and  predi- 
cate, we  might  use  the  algebraical  sign  of  equality  (=). 

The  nile  of  the  logicians,  that  the  middle  term  should  be  once  at  least  dis- 
tributed [or  indistributable]  (/.  c,  taken  universally  or  singularly  =  definitely), 
is  untrue.  For  it  issufhcient  if,  in  both  the  premises  together,  its  quantification 
be  more  than  its  (juantity  as  a  whole  (Ultratotal).  Therefore,  a  inajor  part  (a 
more  or  muM)  in  one  premise,  and  a  half  in  the  other,  are  sxifficient  to  niake  it 
effective.  It  is  enough,  for  a  valid  syllogism,  that  the  two  extreme  notions 
should  (or  should  not),  of  necessity,  partially  coincide  in  the  third  or  middle 
notion  ;  and  this  is  necessarily  shown  to  be  the  case  if  the  one  extreme  coin- 
cide  with  the  middle  to  the  extent  of  a  half  (Dimidiate  Quantification);  and 
the  other  to  the  extent  of  aught  more  than  a  half  (Ultradimidiate  Quantifica- 
tion). The  first  and  highest  quantification  of  the  middle  term  (  :  )  is  sufficient, 
not  only  in  combination  with  itself,  but  with  any  of  all  the  three  inferior.  The 
second  (  .  ,  )  suffices  in  combination  with  the  highest,  with  itself,  and  with  the 
thini,  but  not  with  the  lowest.  The  third  (  .  )  suffices  in  combination  with 
either  of  the  hitrher,  but  not  with  itself,  far  less  with  the  lowest.  The  fourth  and 
lowest  (.)  sutiices  only  in  combination  with  the  highest.  [1.  Definite;  2.  In- 
definito-defimte  ;  8.   Semi-definite  ;  4.  Indefinite.] 


{\st  March,  1847.  —  Very  carefully  authenticated.) 

Thereare  4  (iuantities(,  |  .  |  .,  |  :),  affording  (4x4)  16  possible  double  quan- 
tifications of  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism. 

2  3 

Of  these   10  aie  legitimate  equivalents  (  :  M  :  |  :  M  . ,  |  .  ,M  .  |  :  M  .  |  .  M  :  | 
4  6 

:  M  ,  I  ,  M  :  I  . ,  M  •  ,  |  .  ,  M  .  j  .  M  .  ,  )  ;  and  G  illegitimate,  as  not,  together,  neces- 
sarilv  exceeding  the  quantity  of  that  term,  taken  once  in  its  full  extent  (.  ,M  , 
|,M.,  I  .M.|  .M,|  ,M."|  ,M,). 

Each  of  these  16  quantified  middle  terms  affords  64  possible  moods;  to  wit, 
16  affirmative,  48  negative  ;   legitimate  and  illegitimate. 

.\ltogether,  these  16  middle  terms  thus  give  256  aflirmative  and  768  negative 
moods  ;  which,  added  together,  make  up  1024  moods,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
for  each  figure.      For  all  lime  figures^  .'3072. 

The  10  legitimate  (juantifications  of  the  middle  term  aflbrd,  of  legitimate 
moods,  160  allirmalive  an<l  ^20  negative  (=480),  i.  e.,  each  16  affirmative  and 
32  nejfative  moods  (=48);  be-sides  of  illegitimate  moods,  from  double  nega- 
tion, 160,  L  c,  ea<:h  16.  The  C  illegitimate  quantifications  aflbrd,  of  affirmative 
mukmIs,  1)6;  of  sinq)le  negative  moods,  192;  of  double  negative  moods,  96  (= 
.3H4).      Adding  all  the  illegitimates  =  544. 

The  1024  moods,  iti  each  figure,  thus  afford,  of  legitimate,  480  moods  (1440 
for  all  3  Figs.);  being  of  aflTjrmative  160(480  for  3  Figs.),  of  negative  320 
(960  for  3  Figs.),  of  illegitimate  .544  moods;  then^  being  excluded  in  each. 
from  inadequate  distribution  alone  (§),  2«8  moods  (viz.,  96  aflirmative,  192 
negative)  ;  from  double  negation  alone  (|),  160  moods;  from  inadequate  dis- 
tribution and  double  negation  together  (§t),  96  moods. 
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(c)  HyEMONIC   VERSES. 

A  it  affirms  of  Ihi^,  thc-^c,  fill  — 

Whilst  K  denies  of  any: 
I,  it  atHrms,  whilst  O  denies, 

Of  some  (or  few  or  many). 

Thus  A  affirtns,  as  E  denies, 

And  definitely  either: 
Thus  I  affirms,  as  O  denies, 

And  definitely  neither. 

A  half,  left  semi-definite. 

Is  worthy  of  its  score; 
U,  then,  affirms,  as  Y  denies, 

This,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Indefinito-dcfinitcs, 
To  UI  and  YO  we  come; 

And  that  affirms,  and  this  denies. 
Of  more,  iiiuM  (half  plus  some). 

UI  and  YO  maj-  be  called  Indefinito-definite,  either  (1").  Because  fhey  ap- 
proximate to  the  Avhole  or  definite,  [f'orminn;]  more  than  its  moiety,  or  (2*^), 
Because  they  inchide  a  half,  wliich,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  regarded  as 
definite,  and  something,  indefinite,  over  and  above. 


VII. 

INDUCTION    AND    EXAMPLE. 

(See  p.  225.) 
I.  —  Quotations   from  Authors. 

(a)    ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle,  Prior  Anahjticft,  B.  ii.  c.  23.  After  stating  that  "  we  believe  all 
things  either  through  [deductive]  Syllogism  or  from  Induction,"  he  goes  on  to 
exi)oimd  the  nature  of  this  latter  process. 

••  Now.  Induction,  and  the  Svllomsm  from  Induction,  is  the  inferring  one 
extreme  [the  major]  ol'  the  middle  through  the  other:  if,  for  instance,  B  is  the 
middle  of  A  C,  and,  through  C,  we  show  that  A  inheres  in  B.  Thus  do  we 
institute  Inductions.  In  illustration  :  —  Let  A  be  Innrj-Uvech  B,  u-antw{/-hUe, 
and  C,  indiridual  lonfj-lived  anbiuih,  as  man,  home,  mule.  etc.  A,  then,  inheres 
in  the  whole  of  C  (for  all  animal  without  bile  is  [at  least  some]  long-lived^  ;  but 
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B,  u'anlinij  hile,  also  [partlnlly,  at  least]  inheres  in  all  C*  If  now  C  reciprocate 
with  B.  and  do  not  go  beyond  that  middle  [if  C  and  B.  subject  and  predicate, 
are  each  all  the  other],  it  U  of  necessity  that  A  [some,  at  least]  should  inhere 
in  [all]  B.  For  it  has  been  previously  shown,"  that  if  any  two  [notions]  inhere 
in  the  same  [remote  notion],  and  if  the  middle'  reciprocate  with  either  [or 


1  I  have,  however,  doubts  -whether  the  ex- 
ample which  now  stands  in  the  Orfjanon  be 
that  which  Aristotle  himself  proposed.  It 
apjicars,  at  lea.st,  to  have  been  con>i<lerably 
moditicd,  probably  to  bring  it  nearer  to  what 
was  subset^uently  supposed  to  be  the  truth. 
This  I  infer  as  likely  from  the  Commentary 
of  Ammonius  on  the  Prior  Analytics,  occa- 
sionally interpolated  by .  and  thus  erroneously 
quoted  ui.der  the  name  of  a  posterior  ciitic, 

—  Joannes,  surnamcd  I'hiloponus,  etc.  llis 
words  are,  in  reference  lo  Aristotle,  as  fol- 
lows: —  "  He  wishes,  through  an  example,  to 
illustrate  the  Inductive  jirocess;  it  is  of  this 
intent.  Let  A  be  Inin^-lii-cl ;  B,  wanting  bih ; 
C,  as  crow,  nnil  t/ie  like.  Xow,  he  says,  tliat 
the  rrow  ami  the  stag,  being  animals  without 
bile  and  long-lived,  therefore,  animal  want- 
ing bile  is  long  lived.  Thus,  through  the  last 
[or  minor]  do  we  connect  the  middle  term 
with  the  [major]  extreme.    For  I  argue  thus: 

—  the  individual  animals  wanting  bile  are 
[a!l]  long-lived;  consequently,  [all]  animals 
wanting  bile  are  long-lived."'  F.  107,  a.  ed. 
Aid.  Compare  also  the  greatly  later  Leo 
Magentinus.  on  the  Prior  Analytics,  f.  41,  a. 
ed.  Aid.  On  the  age  of  Magentinus,  histoii- 
ans  (as  .Saxius  and  Fabricius)  vary,  from  the 
seventh  century  to  the  fourteenth.  He  was 
certainly  subsequent  to  Michael  I'sellus,  ju- 
nior, whom  he  quotes,  and,  therefore,  not 
beforetheend  of theeleventh  century;  whilst 
hio  ignorance  ol  the  doctrine  of  Conversion, 
introiiuced  by  Itoethius,  may  f^how  that  he 
could  hardly  have  been  so  recent  as  the  Ibur- 
teenlli 

Aristotle.  De  Part  Animal  (L.  iv.  c.  2),  says, 
"  In  some  animals  the  gall  [bladder]  is  abso- 
lutely wanting,  a.-*  in  the  horse,  mule,  ass, 
irtag,  and  roe.'  ....  "It  is.  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  the  gall  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
but  i-  a  mere  exc.etion.  Wherefore  those  of 
the  ancients  say  well,  who  declare  that  the 
cause  of  longevity  is  the  absence  of  the  gall ; 
and  this  tiom  their  observation  of  the  soli- 
duiigula  and  deer,  for  animals  of  these  classes 
want  the  gull,  and  are  long-lived  "— ///«. 
An  ,  L  ii  c.  11.  .Schn.  18,  Seal.  1.5  vul.  Notices 
that  some  animalH  have,  others  want,  the 
Kall-bladdcr(xo\iV.  V.  .Schn.iii.  p.  lOfi),  atthe 
liver.  ()i  the  latter,  among  viviparous  quiifl- 
rin*'ds,  hi.  notices  stag,  roe,  hoise.  iniilc  :is-, 
etc.     Of  birds  who  have  the    gall-bladder 


apart  from  the  liver  and  attached  to  the  in 
ti'stines,  he  notices  the  pigeon,  crow,  etc. 

-'  Aristotle  relers  to  the  chapter  immedi- 
ately preceding,  which  treats  of  the  Recipro- 
cation of  Terms,  and  in  that  to  the  fifth  rule 
which  he  gives,  and  of  the  following  purport: 
"Again,  when  A  and.  15  inhere  in  all  C  [i.  «., 
all  C  is  A  and  is  ii],  and  when  C  reciprocate* 
[i.  f.,is  of  the  same  extension  and  comprehen- 
sion] with  I!,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should 
inhere  in  all  B  [/.  e.,  that  all  15  should  be  A].'" 

3  For  UKpov,  I  read  niaou;  but  peihaps  the 
true  lection  is  —  trphs  tovto  ^drfpou  auruv 
auTtffTpfcp-ij  TtD;/  aKpwv.  The  necc'ssify  of  an 
emendation  becomes  manifest  from  the  slight- 
est consideration  of  the  conte.vt.  lu  fact,  the 
common  reading  yields  only  nonsense,  and 
this  on  sundry  giounds.  —  1°,  There  are  three 
things  to  which  ^drfpov  is  here  applicable, 
and  yet  it  can  only  apply  to  two.  But  if  lim- 
ited, as  limited  it  must  be,  to  the  two  inhe- 
rents,  two  absurdities  emerge.  2°,  For  the 
middle,  or  common,  notion,  in  which  both 
the  others  inhere,  that,  in  fact,  here  exclu- 
sively wanted,  is  alone  excluded.  3°,  One, 
too,  of  the  iuhercnts  is  made  to  reciprocate 
with  either;  that  is,  with  itself,  or  other.  4°, 
Of  the  two  inlierents,  the  minor  e.xtreme  is 
that  which,  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Induc- 
tion, is  alone  considered  as  recijjrocating  with 
the  middle  or  common  term.  But,  in  Aris- 
totle's languiiL'e,  to  aKpou,  "  The  Extreme,"  is 
(like  ij  TTpoTaffi?,  The  Pm/ioaition  in  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  logicians)  a  synonyme 
for  the  major,  in  opposition  to,  and  in  exclu 
sion  of,  the  minor,  term.  In  the  two  short 
correlative  chapters,  the  present  and  that 
which  immediately  follows,  on  Induction 
and  on  Kxample,  the  expression,  besides  the 
instance  in  question,  occurs  at  least  seven 
times;  and  in  all  as  the  major  term.  —  5°,  The 
emendation  is  required  by  the  demonstration 
itself,  to  which  Aristotle  refers.  It  is  found 
in  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  (§  ijj, 
and  is  as  follows: —  "  Again,  when  A  and  B 
inhere  in  all  C,  and  when  C  reciprocates  with 
Ti.  it  necessarily  follows  that  A  should  [par 
fially,  at  least]  inhere  in  all  B.  For  whilst  A 
[some,  at  least]  inheres  in  all  C,  and  [all]  C, 
by  reason  of  their  recijirocity,  inheres  in  [ali] 
B;  A  will  also  [some,  at  least]  inhere  in  all  i{. '' 
llie  mood  here  given  is  viii.  of  our  Tabla. 
(See  Ap|;endix  XI.) 
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with  both],  then  will  the  other  of  the  predicates  [the  syllogism  being  in  the 
third  figure]  inhere  in  the  co-recipror-ating  extreme.  But  it  liehooves  us  to 
conceive  C  as  a  complement  of  tlie  wAo/e  individuals;  for  Induction  has  its 
inference  iJirough  [as  it  is  of]  all.' 

"  This  kind  of  syllogism  is  of  the  primary  and  immediate  proposition.  For 
the  reasoning  of  things  mediate  is,  through  their  medium,  of  things  immediate, 
through  Induction.  And  in  a  certain  sort,  Induction  is  opposed  to  tlie  [Deduc- 
tive] Syllogism.  For  tlie  latter,  through  the  middle  term,  proves  the  [major] 
extreme  of  the  third  [or  minor]  ;  whereas  the  former,  through  the  third  [or 
minor  term,  proves]  the  [major]  extreme  of  the  middle.  Thus  [absolutely], 
in  nature,  the  syllogism,  through  a  medium,  is  the  prior  and  more  notorious ; 
but  [relatively]  to  us,  that  through  Induction  is  the  clearer." 

i-l/i.  P/-.,  L.  ii.  c.  24.  Of  Exam[)le.  —  §  1.  "  Example  emerges,  when  it  is 
shown  that  the  [major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  by  something  similar  to 

the   third    [or    minor   term] §  4.     Thus    it  is   manifest  that  the 

Example  does  not  hold  the  relation  either  of  a  whole  to  part  [Deduction],  nor 
of  a  ]iart  to  whole  [Induction],  but  of  part  to  part;  when  both  are  contained 
vmder  the  same,  and  one  is  more  manifest  than  the  other.  §  5.  And  [Example] 
dirt'ers  fi'om  Induction,  in  that  this,  from  all  the  individuals,  shows  that  the 
[major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  and  does  not  [Hke  Deduction]  hang  the 
syllogism  on  the  major  extreme ;  whereas  that  both  hangs  the  syllogism  [on  the 
major  extreme],  and  does  not  show  from  all  the  individuals  [that  the  major 
extreme  is  inherent  in  the  minor.]  " 

An.  Post.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  .3.  —  "  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  reasonings, 
whether  through  [Deductive]  Syllogisms  or  through  Induction  ;  for  both  ac- 
complish the  instruction  they  afford  from  information  foreknown,  the  former 
receiving  it  as  it  were  from  the  tradition  of  the  intelligent,  the  latter  manifest- 
ing the  universal  through  the  light  of  the  individual."  (Pacii,  p.  413.  See  the 
rest  of  the  ciiapter.) 

An.  Po.^.,  L.  i.  c.  18,  §  1.  —  "  But  it  is  manifest  that,  if  any  sense  be  want- 
ing,  some  relative  science  should  be  wanting  hkewise,  this  it  being  now  impos- 
sible for  us  to  apprehend.  For  we  learn  everything  either  by  induction  or  by 
demonstration.  Now,  demonstration  is  from  universals,  and  induction  from 
particulars ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  speculate  the  universal  unless  through  in- 
duction, seeing  that  even  the  products  of  abstraction  will  become  known  to  us 
by  induction." 

A.     Aristotle's  Errors  resrardinji  Induction. 

Not  making  Syllogism  and  its  theory  superior  and  common  to  both  Deduc- 
tive and  Inductive  reasonings. 

A  corollary  of  the  preceding  is  the  reduction  of  the  genus  Syllogism  to  its 
species  Deductive  Syllogism,  and  the  consequent  contortion  of  Induction  to 
Deduction. 


1  This    requisite  of   Lof^ical   Induction,—  immediately  following,  in  wliicli  he  treats  the 

that  it  should  be  tliouslit  as  the  result  of  an  reason iiijr  from  Example.  See  passage  quoted 

agreement  of  all  the  individuals  or  parts, —  on  page  590  (j  5). 
is  further  shown  by  Aristotle  in  the  chapter 
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B.  Omissions. 
Ouiission  of  negatives. 

Of  both  terms  reciprocating. 

C.  Ambiguities. 

Confusion  of  Individuals  and  Particular.  See  Scheibler  [^Opera  Logica,  P. 
iii.  De  Pro/).,  e.  vi..  tit.  3,  5.  —  Ed.]. 

Confusion  or  non-distiuction  of  Major  or  Minor  extremes. 

The  subsecjuent  observations  are  intended  only  to  show  out  Aristotle's  au- 
thentic opinion,  whirh  I  hold  to  be  substantially  the  true  d[p<-'ti'i»e  of  Induction; 
to  expose  the  multiform  errors  of  his  ex])Ositors,  and  their  tenth  and  ten  times 
tenth  repeaters,  would  be  at  once  a  tedious,  superfluous,  and  invidious  labor. 
I  shall,  first  of  all,  give  artir;ulately  the  correlative  syllogisms  of  Induction  and 
Deduction  which  Aristotle  had  in  his  eye  ;  and  shall  emjjloy  the  example  which 
now  stands  in  the  Orr/annn,  for,  though  physiologically  false,  it  is,  nevertheless 
(as  a  supposition),  valid,  in  Illustration  of  the  logical  process. 

Aristotle's  correlative  syllogisms. 

(a)  Of  Induction.  (*)  Of  Deduction. 

All  C  (man,  horse,  mule,  etc. )  is  some  A  (lony-  All  A  {ivanting-bile)  is  some  A  {long-lived) ; 

lircd);  All  C  (man,  horse,  mitk,  etc.)  is  all  B  (uxint- 
All  C  (man,  horse,  mule,  etc.)  is  all  B  (want-  imj-bile); 

iny-bile) ;  All  C  (man,  horse,  mule, etc.)  is  some  A  (long- 
All  B  (wantiny-bile)  is  some  A  (long-lived).  lived). 

A  , ^  :  C  (p,  q,  r,  etc.)  :  ^ :  B     A  ,  m :  B  :  ^  :  C  (p,  q,  r,  etc.) 


These  .syllogisms,  though  of  dlflTerent  figures,  fall  in  the  same  mood  ;  in  our 
table  they  are  of  the  eiglith  mood  of  tiie  tliird  and  first  Figures.  Both  un- 
allowed.    (See  Ramu",  quoted  below,  p.  593.) 

The  Inductive  syllogi.sm  in  tin;  first  figure  given  by  Schegkius,  Pacius,  the 
Jesuits  of  Coimbra,  and  a  host  of  subsequent  repeaters,  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent, so  far  as  uu-ant  for  Aristotle's  eorrcdativi-  to  his  Inductive  syllogism  in  the 
third.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  docs  the  philosopher  refer  to  any  Induc- 
tive reasoning  in  any  other  figure  than  the  third.  And  he  is  right;  for  the 
third  is  the  figure  in  whi -h  all  llie  inferences  of  Induction  naturally  run.  To 
reduce  such  rea.sonings  to  the  fir.st  figure,  far  more  to  the  second,  is  felt  as  a 
contortion,  as  will  be  found  from  the.  two  following  instani-es,  the  one;  of  which 
is  Aristr>tle*s  example  of  Induction,  reduced  by  I'acius  to  the  first  figure,  and 
the  other  the  same  example  reduced  by  me  to  the  second.  I  have  taken  care 
also  to  state  articulately  what  are  di.stinctly  thought,  —  the  quantifications  of 
the  predicate  in  this  reasoning,  ignored  by  Pacius  and  logicians  In  general,  and 
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admitted  only  on  compulsion,  among  others,  by  Derodon  (below,  p.  594),  and 
the  Coimbra  commentator.' 

Aristotle's  inductive  stllogism  in  figures. 

(c)    Fig.  I.  (</)    Fig.  II. 

All  C  {man,  horse,  mule,  etc.)  is  some  A  {long-  Some  A  {long-lived)  is  all  C  {man,  horse, 
lived);                                 .  mulr,  etc.); 

All  B  {wnnting-hile)  is  all  C  {man^horse,  All  B  {wcuting-bile)  is  all  C  {man,  horse, 
m ul(',clc.);  mule,  etc.); 

All  B  {wanting-hile)  is  some  A  {long-lived).  All  B  {wanting-hile)  is  some  A  {long-lived). 

(b)  PACHYMERES. 

Pachymercs,  Epitome  of  Aristotle^  Loi/ic  (Title  viii.  ch.  3,  c.  1280).  —  "  In- 
duction, too,  is  celebrated  as  another  instrument  of  philosophy.  It  is  more 
persuasive  than  Deductive  reasoning,  for  it  proposes  to  infer  the  universal 
from  singulars,  and,  if  possible,  from  all.  But  as  this  is  frequently  impossible, 
individuals  being  often  in  number  infinite,  there  has  been  found  a  method 
through  which  we  may  accomplish  an  Induction,  from  the  observation  even  of 
a  few.  For,  after  eniunerating  as  many  as  we  can,  we  are  entitled  to  call  on 
our  adversary  to  state  on  his  part,  and  to  prove,  any  opposing  instances. 
Should  he  do  this,  then  [for,  'data  instantia,  cadit  inductio']  he  prevails;  but 
should  he  not,  then  do  we  succeed  in  our  Induction.  But  Induction  is  brought 
to  bear  in  the  third  figure  ;  for  in  this  figure  is  it  originally  cast.  Should,  then, 
the  minor  premise  be  converted,  so  that  the  middle  be  now  predicated  of  all 
the  minor  exiicmes,  as  that  extreme  was  predicated  of  all  the  middle  ;  in  that 
case,  the  comhision  will  be,  not  of  .tome,  but  of  all.  [In  induction]  the  first 
figure,  therefore,  arises  from  conversion,  —  from  conversion  of  the  minor  prem- 
ise,—  and  this,  too,  converted  into  a//,  and  not  into  .vo??ie.  But  [an  inductive 
syllogism]  is  drawn  in  the  third  figure,  as  follows  :  —  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
we  wish  to  prove,  — every  anivial  moves  the  lower  jatv.  With  that  intent,  we 
place  as  terms:  —  the  ma^or,  moves  the  under  j mo;  the  minor,  [«//]  animal; 
and,  lastly,  the  middle,  all  contained  under  animal,  so  that  the,-<e  contents  recip- 
rocate with  all  animal.  And  it  is  thus  perfected  [?]  in  the  first  figure,  as 
follows: — To  move  the  lower  Jaw  is  predicated  of  all  individual  animals;  these 
all  are  predicated  of  all  animal:  therefore,  moving  the  lower  jaw  is  predicated 
of  all  animal.     In  such  sort  induction  is  accomplished." 

(c)  RAMUS. 

Ramus,  Scholce  Dialecticce,  L.  viii.  c.  11.  "Quid  vero  sit  inductio  perobscure 
[Aristoteli]  declaratur  :  nee  ab  interpretibus  intelligitur,  quo  modo  syllogismus 
l)er  medium  concludat  majus  extremum  de  minore  :  inductio  majus  de  medio 

1  {In  An.  Prior,  L.  ii.  p.  403.    Cf.  Perionius,  Dialectica,  L.  iii.  p.  366  (1544).    Tosca,  Oomp. 
Pliil   Logica,  t.  I.  1.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  115  ] 
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per  minus."     Ramus  has  confirmed  his  doctrine  by  his  example.     For,  in  his 
e.\po.sitious,  he  himself  is  not  correct. 

(d)    DERODOS. 

Dcrodon,  Lorjica  ReMitxtta,  1659,  p.  602.  Philosophia  Coniracta,  IGGi,  Logica, 
p.  91.  "  Induction  is  the  argumentation  in  which,  from  all  the  particulars, 
their  universal  is  inferred;  as  —  Fire,  air,  tenter,  earth,  are  ho<li<'.< ;  therefore, 
every  element  i.t  hoilij.  It  is  recalled,  however,  to  syllogism,  by  assuming  all  the 
particulars  [including  singulars]  for  the  midole  term,  in  this  manner  : — Fire, 
air,  tcofer,  and  earth  are  bodies;  hut  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  are  every  element; 
therefore,  every  element  is  body.  Again  :  —  The  head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  dif- 
eased ;  hut  the  head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  the  ichnle  animal ;  therefore,  the  ivhole 
animal  is  diseased.  Thus  induction  is  accomplished  when,  by  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  individuals,  we  conclude  of  the  species  what  holds  of  all  its  indi- 
viduals ;  as  —  Peter,  Paul,  Jajnes,  etc.,  are  rational ;  therefore,  all  man  is 
rational ;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the  species,  we  conclude  of  the 
genus  what  holds  of  all  its  species;  as  —  Man,  a^.v,  horse,  etc.,  are  sensitive: 
therefore,  all  animal  us  .<tensitive  ;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the  parts, 
we  conclude  the  same  of  the  whole  ;  as  —  Head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  diseased ; 
therefore,  the  whole  animal  is  diseased." 


(e)   THE  COLLEGE    OF  ALCALA. 

A  curious  error  in  regard  to  the  contrast  of  the  Inductive  and  the  Deductive 
syllogism  stands  in  the  celebrated  Cursus  Complutensis,  —  in  tho  Disputations 
on  Aristotle's  Dialectic,  by  the  Carmelite  College  of  Alcala,  1624  (L.  iii.  c.  2). 
Wo  there  find  surrendered  Aristotle's  distinctions  as  accidental.  Induction 
and  Di'duction  are  recognizi-d.  each  as  both  ascending  and  descending,  as  both 
from,  and  to,  the  whole ;  the  essential  difference  between  the  processes  being 
taken,  in  the  existence  of  a  middle  term  lor  Deduction,  in  its  non-existence 
for  Induction.  The  following  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  descending  syllo- 
gism of  Induction: — All  men  are  animals;  therefore,  this,  aiul  this,  ami  this, 
etc.,  man  i.<  an  animal.  An  ascending  Inductive  syllogism  is  obtained  from  the 
preceding,  if  reversed.  Now  all  this  is  a  mistake.  The  syllogism  here  stated 
is  Deductive  ;  the  mid<Ile,  minor,  and  major  terms,  the  minor  premise  and  the 
fonclusion  Ix-ing  confounded  together.  Expressed  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  syllo- 
gism is  as  follows:  — All  men  are  (fome)  animals ;  this,  and  this,  and  this,  etc., 
are  (ronslilH'r)  all  m/n  ;  therefore,  t]ii<,  and  this,  and  this,  etc.,  are  (.tome) 
animal.  Here  the  middle  term  and  throe  propositions  reappear  ;  whilst  the 
Dodui'tive  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  yieULs,  of  course,  on  its  reversal,  an 
Influctivo  syllogism  in  the  third. 

The  vulgar  errors,  those  till  latterly,  at  least,  prevalent  in  this  country,  — 
that  Induftion  is  a  syllogism  in  the  Mood  Barbara  of  the  first  figure  (with  the 
minor  or  the  major  [tremise  usually  suppressed)  ;  anfl  still  more  that  from  a 
some  in  the  antecedent  we  can  logif-ally  induce  an  all  in  the  conclusion.  — 
these,  on  their  own  account,  are  errors  now  hardly  deserving  of  notice,  and 
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have  been  already  sufficiently  exposed  by  me,  upon  another  occasion  (Edittr 
burgh  Review,  LVII.  p.  224  et  seq.). '   \_Discussions,  p.  158  el  seq.  —  Ed.] 

(f)   FACCTOLAT}. 

Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Loyicn,  P.  iii.  c.  3,  defines  Induction  as  "  a  reasoning 
without  a  niidille,  and  concluding  the  universal  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sin- 
gulars of  which  it  is  made  up."  His  examples  siiow  that  hi-  took  it  ibr  an 
Enthymcme.  —  ^'■Prudence,  Temperance,  Furlilude,  etc.,  are  good  habits  \jhest 
constitute  all  viriue~\  \  therefore  [«//]  virtue  is  a  habit." 

(g)    LAMBERT. 

Lambert,  Neues  Orrjanon.  i.  §  287.  "  When,  in  consequence  of  finding  a 
certain  attribute  in  all  things  or  cases  which  pertain  to  a  class  or  species 
[genus  (V)],  we  are  led  to  affirm  this  attribute  of  the  notion  of  tlif  class  or 
genus;  we  are  said  to  find  the  attribute  of  a  class  or  genus  through  induction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  succeeds  so  soon  as  the  induction  is  complete,  or 
so  soon  as  we  ha^e  ascertained  that  the  class  or  species  A  contains  nnder  it  no 

other  cases  than  C,  D,  E,  F, M,  and  that  the  attribute  B  occurs  in  each 

of  the  cases  C,  D,  E,  F, M.     This  process  now  presents  a  formal  syllo- 
gism in  Caspida.     For  we  thus  reason  — 

C,  as  tcell  as  D,  E,  F, M  are  all  B ; 

But  A  IS  cither  C,  or  D,  or  E,  or  F or  M ; 

Consequently/,  all  A  are  B. 

• 

"  The  example  previously  given  of  the  syllogistic  mood  Caspida  may  here 
serve  for  illustration.  For,  to  find  whether  every  syllogism  of  the  Second 
Figure  be  negative,  we  go  through  its  several  moods.  These  are  Cesare, 
Cameslre.",  Festino,  Baroco.  Now  both  the  first  conclude  in  E,  both  the  last  in 
O.  But  E  and  O  are  negative,  consecjuently  all  the  four,  and  herewith  the 
Second  Figure,  in  general,  coni  hide  negatively.^  As,  in  most  cares,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  render  the  minor  proposition,  which  has  the  disjuiu  tive  piedicate 
for  its  middle  term,  complete,  there  are,  therefore,  competent  very  few  perfect 
inductions.  The  imperfect  are  [logically]  worthless,  since  it  is  not  in  every 
case  allowable  to  argue  from  .«0H/e  to  all.  And  even  the  perfect  we  eschew, 
whensoever  the  conclusion  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  notion  of  the 
genus,  for  this  inference  is  a  shorter  and  more  beautiful."   . 

Strictures  on  Lambert's  doctrine  of  Induction. 
1°,  Tn  making  the  minor  proposition  disjunctive. 
2°,  Li  making  it  particular. 

3°,  In  making  it  a  minor 'of  the  First  Figure  instead  of  the  Third. 
Better  a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  Third  Figure,  like  Aristotle,  whom  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of.     Refuted  by  his  own  doctrine  in  §  230. 

1  It  is  given  in  §  285.  as  follows  :  "  yow  even/  si/llogism  of  the  Srcoitfl  Figure  if  either  m 

(  \-sfirf',  or  i  'ainestres,  or  Fa^tnio,  or  Baroco  ; 
"  The  mVogUm!'.  a.o  veil  in  Cifare  m  in  Vamcftres.  ..  ( HMyc/nent/y  every  syaogian  m  the  Second  Figure  u 

Festino,  and  Baroco.  are  all  negative  ;  Segative.^ 
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.  Tlie  recent  German  Logicians,'  following  Lambert  (N.  Org.  i.  §  287),  make 
the  intluetive  syllogism  a  byword.       Lambert's  example:  —  "  C,  n.s  u-ell  as  D, 

E,  F :M,  all  arc    B ;  /)!//  A   is   either  C,  or  D.  or  E.  or  V or  M  ; 

ihere/iire,  all  A  jn  B."  Or,  to  adapt  it  to  Aristotle's  example  :  —  Man,  us  well 
OS  fuirse,  tnule,  etc.,  all  are  long-lived  animals  ;  but  animal  raid  of  gall  it  either 
matt,  or  horse,  or  mule,  etc. ;  therefore,  all  animal  void  of  gall  is  long-lived. 

This,  I  find,  was  an  old  opinion,  and  is  well  invalidated  by  the  commentators 
of  Lou  vain.' 

Tlie  only  inducement  to  the  disjunctive  form  is,  that  the  predicate  is  ex- 
hausted without  the  ])redesignation  of  universality,  and  the  First  Figure 
attained.  But  as  these  crotchets  have  been  here  refuted,  therefore,  the  more 
natural,  etc. 

Some  logicians,  as  Oxford  Crakanthorpe  (Logica,  1.  iii.  c.  20,  published 
1622.  but  written  long  before),  hold  that  induction  can  only  be  recalled  to  a 
H\i)Olhetical  syllogism.  As,  —  If  Sophocles  be  risible,  Ukcicise  Plato  and  all 
other  men,  then  all  man  is  risible  ;  but  Socrates  is  risible,  likeicise  Pluto  and  all 
other  men  ;  therefore  all  man  is  risible.  Against  the  Categorical  syllogism  in 
one  or  other  figure  he  argues  :  —  "  This  is  not  a  universal  categorical,  because 
both  the  premises  are  singular ;  nor  a  singular  categorical,  because  the  conclu- 
sion is.universal."  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  though  the  subjects  of  the  prem- 
ises be  singular  (Crakanthorpe  does  not  contemplate  their  being  particular), 
as  supposed  to  be  idl  the  constituents  of  a  .species  or  relatively  universal  whole, 
they  are  eijuivalcnt  to  that  species;  their  universality  (though  contrary  to 
Aristotle's  canon)  is,  indeed,  overtly  declared,  in  one  of  the  premises,  by  the 
universal  predesignatioii  of  tiic  /iniHt-ale.  Our  autlior  fuitlicr  adds,  that  In- 
duction cannot  be  a  catcgoi  ical  syllogism,  because  it  contains  Jour  tt-rms ;  this 


1  As  lli'rbarf,  Lfltrbur.k  Her  Labile,  §  69, 
Fwesten,  Drobi»cli,  11.  Ititter. 

2  •'  I  inn  inviire  of  tlie  opinion  of  many, 
that  the  singulars  in  the  Inductive  syllo^fism 
ithunlii  be  enumerated  by  a  diKJiinctive  coii- 
junciion,  in  fo  mucli  tliat  the  premises  of 
nuch  a. syllogism  are  commonly  wont  to  be 
thu"  cast :  WlialsofffT  m  .Tohn,  or  Pi  tfr,  or  Paul, 
ru.,  ij  capiihU  of  instruclion..  Lut  they  err, 
not  observing  that  tlie  previous  proposition 
i»  manifestly  erjuivaleut  to  the  following, — 
Joi'tn,  anil  Pflrr.  nn/l  Paul,  ttc,  are  r.apnhle.  of 
inMriirlion  "  (Lovaiiienscs,  ('om.  In  An.  Pr  , 
L  ii.  Ir  3.  c.  2,  p.  28'i.  ed.  1.047:  1st  ed.,  LW-O.) 
Tliiit  lieie  f>aid  uf  the  major  is  true  of  Lam- 
b'Tt's  minor.  The  Louvain  masters  refer 
probably  (to  Vcrsor.  etc.)  This  doctrine. — 
that  the  Inductive  syllogism  should  be  drawn 
in  a  cliijuiictivc  form,  —  was  commonly  held, 
<-i>|iccinlly  by  the  ."chotnytic  commentators  on 
I'efrtm  lliypanus.  Thus  Versor  (to  take  the 
buokf  at  hand),  whose  Expn^iimn  first  ap- 
l>eared  in  14i:ir.  (-ays  —  "In  the  fourth  place, 
Induction  is  thus  reduced  to  syllogism,  seeing 
that,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Induction,  there 
are  two  terms  of  whicb  the  subject  forms  the 


minor,  and  the  predicate  the  major,  extreme 
in  the  syllogism;  whilst  the  singulars,  which 
have  no  place  in  the  conclusion,  constitute 
the  middle  term.  Thus  the  Induction  —  Soc- 
rntfi  runs,  Plato  runs  (and  so  of  ot/ier  men); 
therefore,  all  man  runs,  —  is  thus  reduced: 
All  tliat  is  Socrates,  or  Plato  {awl  so  of  others), 
runs ;  but  nil  man  is  Socrates,  or  Plato  (amJ  so 
of  others) ;  therefore,  all  man  runs.  And  these 
singulars  ought  to  be  taken  disjunctively,  and 
disjunctively,  not  computatively,  verified  of 
their  universal." —{/»  Hisii.  Summul.Hr.  \.) 

The  same  doctrine  is  held  in  the  Hepara- 
tionis  of  Arnoldus  de  Tungeri  and  the  Masters 
Uegent  in  the  Hurse  (or  College)  of  St.  Law- 
rence, in  Cologne,  1490  (Tr.  iii  c.  ii.,  Sec. 
I'ri  ) 

It  is  also  maintained  in  the  Coyulnti  of 
Larnberlus  de  Monte,  and  the  other  Itegents 
ill  the  IJursa  Montis  of  Cologne,  1490.  They 
give  thi'ir  reasons,  which  are,  however,  not 
worth  stating  and  refuting. 

Hut  Tarlaretus,  neither  in  his  Commenta- 
ries  on  llispunusnor  on  Aristotle,  mentions 
this  doctrine. 
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quaternity  being  made  by  the  "a//  men"  (in  his  example)  of  the  premises 
being  tonsidered  as  diflferent  from  the  "  rtW  man"  of  the  eonelusion.  This  is 
the  veriest  trifling.  The  difference  is  wholly  factitious  :  all  mart,  all  men,  etc., 
are  virtually  the  same  ;  and  we  may  indifferently  use  either  or  both,  in  prem- 
ises and  conclusion. 

n. —  Material  Induction. 

Material  or  Philosophical  Induction  is  not  so  simple  as  commonly  stated, 
but  ( onsi.«ts  of  two  syllogisms,  and  two  deductive  syllogisms,  and  one  an  Epi- 
cheiroia.     Thus : 

I  — Y^'hat  is  found  true  of  some  constituents  of  a  natural  class,  is  to  he  pre- 
sumed true  of  the  whole  class  (for  nature  is  always  uniform)  ;  a  a'  a"  are  some 
constituents  of  the  class  A  ;  therefore,  ivliut  is  true  of  a  a'  a"  is  to  be  presumed 
true  of  A. 

II.  — What  w  true  of  a  a'  a,"  is  to  he  presumed  true  of  A ;  hut  .-  is  true  of  a 
a'  a  ' ;  therefore,  z  is  true  of  A. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  all  that  is  here  inferred  is  only  a  presumption, 
founded,  1°,  On  the  supposed  uniformity  of  nature ;  2°,  Tliat  A  is  a  natural 
class ;  5",  On  the  truth  of  the  observation  that  a  a'  a"  are  really  constituents 
of  that  class  A;  and,  4°,  That ;:  is  an  essential  quality,  and  not  an  accidental. 
If  any  be  false,  the  reasoning  is  nought,  and,  in  regard  to  the  second,  n  a'  a" 
(some)  cannot  represent  A  (all)  if  in  any  instance  it  is  found  untrue.  "Data 
instant ia  cadit  inductio"  In  that  case  the  .syllogism  has  an  undistributed 
middle. 
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YITI. 

HYPOTHETICAL    AND    DISJUNCTIVE    REASONING  —  IMME- 

DIATE   INFERENCE. 

I.  —  Author's  Ductkink  —  Fragments. 

(See  p.  231.) 

All  Mediate  inference  is  one ;  that  incorrectly  called  Categorical ;  for  tde 
Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  forms  of  Hypothetical  reasoning  are  reducible  to 
immediate  inferences. 


a 


Immediate; 

of  which  some 

kinds  are 


Recognized, 

as  Propositional. 

(Vuiious.) 

Not  recognized, 

as  Syllogistic, 


Disjunctive, 


Conjunctive,, 


►  Hypothetical. 


Mediate; 

Syllofiism  Proper, . 

(Categorical.) 


A)  Analytic. 


B)  Synthetic. 


a)  Unfigured. 

'!))  Figured,    /F.  I. 
(Intensive    \ 
or  P-xten-     \  F.  II. 

sivc)  in       I 

\F.  III./ 


e 


•-    c 


§  1.  Reasoning  is  the  showing  out  explicitly  that  a  proposition,  not  granted 
or  supposed,  is  implicitly  contained  in  something  ditferent,  which  is  granted  or 
supposed. 

§  2.  What  is  grante<i  or  supposed  is  either  a  single  proposition,  or  more  than 
a  single  proposition.  The  Reasoning  in  the  former  case  is  Immediate,  in  the 
latter  Mi-diatc. 

§  3.  The  proposition  implicitly  contained  may  be  stated  first  or  last.  The 
Rea.soning  in  the  former  case  is  Analytic,  in  the  latter  Synthetic. 

Obserialifin*.  —  §  1.  "A  proposition,"  not  a  truth  ;  for  the  proposition  may 
not.  absolutely  considered.  l)e  true;,  but,  relatively  to  what  is  suppo.sed  its 
evolution,  is  an<l  must  be  necessary.  All  Reasoning  is  thus  hypothetical; 
hyfMJthetically  true,  though  absolutely  what  contains,  and,  consequently, 
what  is  contained,  may  be  false.* 

1  Reprinted  from  Discussionf,  p.  666.  —  Ed.       cal,  and  that  Categorical  Syllogism  is  really, 

and  in  a  higtier  signification,  tiypotbetical, 

2  That  all  logical  reasoning  is  hypotheti-      see  Maimon,  VfrjucA  einer  n«uen  Log^t,  }  vi.  1., 
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Observations.  —  §  2.  Examples:  Immediate  —  If  \  is  B,  ///c»  B  is  A;  Medi- 
ate—  j[/  A  is  B,  and  B  is  C,  then  A  «  C. 

Observations.  —  §  3.  Examples  :  Analylic  —  B  is  A,  for  A  is  B  ;  A  is  C^for 
A  is  B,  and  B  w  C.  Syiillietic  —  A  is  B;  tlierefore,  B  w  A;  A  w  B,  and 
B  is  C;  therefore,  A  w  C. 


ON    THE   NATURE   AND   DIVISIONS    OF    INFERENCE    OR   SYLLOGISM    IN    GENERAL. 

(November,  1848.) 

I.  Inference,  what 

II.  IiiCercnce  is  of  three  kinds;  what  I  would  call  the  —  1°,  Commutative; 
2°,  Ex/)/ic((  ire  :  and,  3°,  Comparative. 

1°,  In  the  (irst,  one  proposition  is  given;  and  required  what  are  its  formal 
commutations  ? 

2°,  I]i  tlie  second,  two  or  more  connected  propositions  are  given,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  (therefore,  all  its  species  are  conditionals)  ;  and  re(juircd  what 
are  the  formal  results  into  whi(;li  tliey  may  be  explicated.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  two  species, — the  one  the  Disjunctive  CoMd'itioual,  the  other  th(^  Conjunc- 
tive Conditional.  In  the  Disjunctive  (the  Disjunctive  also  of  the  Logicians), 
two  or  more  propositions,  with  identical  subjects  or  predicates,  are  given,  under 
the  disjunctive  condition  of  a  counter  tjuality,  i.  e.,  that  one  only  shall  be  affir- 
mative; and  it  is  required  what  is  the  result  in  case  of  one  or  other  being 
affirmed,  or  one  or  more  denied.  (ExrUided  Middle.)  In  the  Conjunctive 
(the  Ilypotheticals  of  the  logicians),  two  or  more  propositions,  convertiljle  or 
contradictory,  with  undeteimined  quality,  are  given,  under  the  conjunctive 
condition  of  a  correlative  quality,  i.  e.,  that  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  one 
being  determined,  determines  the  corresponding  affirmation  or  negation  of  the 
others;  and  it  is  rccjuired  what  is  the  result  in  the  various  possible  cases. 
(Identity  and  Contradiction,  not  Sufficient  Reason,  which  in  Logic  is  null  as  a 
separate  law.) 

3°,  In  the  third,  three  terms  are  given,  two  or  one  of  which  are  positively 
related  to  the  third,  and  required  what  are  the  relations  of  these  two  terms  to 
each  other  V  ^ 

III.  All  inference  is  hypothetical. 

IV.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  logicians  whether  the  class  which 

pp.  82,88.     E.  Reiiihokl,  Lo^ik,  §  109,  p.  253  1  A  better  statement  of  tlie  tliree  different 

tt  seq.     Smiglecius,    Ln^ica,  Disp    xiii.   q.  5,  processes  of  Reasoning. 

p.  495  (1st  ed.  Iijl6)  I.  Ciiven    a   proposition;    commutative;  — 

On  the  nature  of  the  Necessity  in  Syllogistic  what  are  the  inferences  which  its  commuta- 

Inference;  distinction  of  Formal  and  Mate-  tions  afford? 

rial  Necessity,  or  of  »ifc?,wi7a.s  co;i.<?7»eH<(Vr  and  II    Given    two   or   more    jiropositions;   re- 

necessitfis  rnnxer/itenlis.  fee.  Scotus,  Qit^stiones,  lated  and  conditionally;  —  what  are  the  in- 

Stipir  Elenr/wx.  qu    iv.,  227.  cd   1039.  and  that  ferences    which     the    relative     propositions, 

all  inference  hypothetical.  In  An.  Prior,  h.  ii.  explicated  under  tliese  conditions,  afford? 

qu.i.p.331.     Api\\cm8,  De  Hah  Doct   Plat., p.  HI.  Given  three  notions;  two  related,  and 

34.    Aristotle,  An.  Prior,  i.  32,  §  5.  Smiglecius,  at  least  one  positively,  to  a  third  :  —  what  are 

Logica,  loc.  cit.     h!i]fo\euit,  In.  Ari.'it.  Org.,  An.  the   inferences   afforded    in   the   relations    to 

Prior,  i.  i.  8,  p.  451.  lijliJ.      [See  also  Discus-  each  other,  which  this  conipatison  of  the  tWO 

sions,  p.  146,  note.  —  Ed.]  notions  to  the  third  determines? 
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I  call  Erplirntirr  (viz.,  tlic  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllofiisnis)  be  of 
Mediate  or  Immediate  inli'i-enco.  Tlie  imuunse  majority  liold  them  to  be  me- 
diate :  a  small  minority,  of  whieli  I  recollect  only  the  names  of  Kant  [Fischer, 
Weiss,  Bouterwek,  Herbart],'  hold  them  to  be  innnediate. 

The  dispute  is  solved  by  a  distinction.  Cate<rorical  Inference  is  mediate,  the 
medium  of  conclnsion  beinji  a  term;  the  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  syllo- 
.'isms  are  mediate,  the  medium  of  concbision  being  a  proposition,  —  that  which 
I  call  the  Ej-jiliratinn.  So  far  they  botli  agree  in  being  mediate,  but  they  differ 
in  four  poiut.s.  Tiie  first,  that  th.'  metUum  of  the  Comi)arative  .syllogism  is  a 
term;  of  the  E.xplicative,  a  proposition.  The  second,  that  the  medium  of  the 
(V)uii)ir,uive  is  one  ;  ot  the  E.xpHcative,  more  than  one.  The  third,  that  in  the 
Comparative  the  medium  is  always  the  same ;  in  the  Explicative,  it  varies 
accordini;  to  the  various  conclusion.  The  fourth,  that  in  the  Comparative  the 
medium  never  enters  the  conclusion  ;  whereas,  in  the  E.\plicative,  the  same 
j)ropo.-ition  is  reciprocally  medium  or  conclusion. 

V.  Logicians,  in  general,  h  ive  held  the  E.xplii-ative  class  to  be  composite 
syllogisms,  as  compared  with  the  Categoric  ;  wliilst  a  few  h  ive  held  them  to  be 
more  simple.  This  dispute  aiises  from  each  party  taking  a  partial  or  one-sided 
view  of  the  classes.  In  one  point  of  view,  the  E.xplicative  are  the  more  com- 
pK-.\.  the  Comparative  the  more  simple.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  reverse 
holds  good. 

Our  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  maybe  reduced  to  the  class  of 
E.xplicative  or  Conditional.  The  Ilypotheiicals  should  be  called,  as  they  were 
by  Boethius  and  oiliers,  Conjimdirr.,  in  contrast  to  the  coordinate  species  of 
Disjunctive.     Hypothetical,  as  a  name  of  the  species,  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Conjuni-tive  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  negation  or  afhrmation  is  not 
absolutely  asseited,  but  left  allern.uive,  and  the  (piality  of  one  proposition  is 
made  dependent  on  another.  They  are,  however,  not  pro[)erly  staled.  The 
first  pro]>osition.  —  that  containing  the  condition, —  wiiich  I  would  call  the 
EiiiUcanil,  should  lie  thus  enounced:  Jv  B,  so  A;  —or,  .l.s-  B  w,  so  is  A  ;  or. 
As  C  «  B,.^  us  B  A.  Then  follows  the  proposition  containing  the  explication, 
which  I  would  call  the  Explicative ;  and,  finally,  the  proposition  embodying  the 
result,  which  I  would  call  the  Explicate. 

They  are  called  Conjunctices  from  their  conjoining  two  convertible  proposi- 
tions in  a  mutual  dependence,  of  which  either  may  be  made  antecedent  or 
consecjuent  of  the  other. 

Disjunctive  syllogisms  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  not  absolutely 
asserted  as  subject  or  pro<licate  of  anotlier  or  others,  but  alternatively  conjoined 
with  .«ome  part,  but  only  with  some  jiart,  of  a  given  plurality  of  notions,  the 
afTirinatiou  of  it  with  one  part  involving  the  negation  of  others.  The  first 
proposition,  containing  the  condition,  I  would  call  the  Explicand,  and  so  forth 
as  in  the  Conjunctives.     They  are  properly  called  Disjunctives. 

[\  Kant,  Lngik,  S  '5.  IJouterwek,  Uhrbuck  137.  Weiss,  Logilc,  §}  210,  251.  Herbart. 
tier  pktlotorMi'-Mfn  VurkfnnlniiS',  J  1(K),  p.  168,  Lehrhurh  zur  Einleitung  in  die  Philoaophie,  i  64, 
2d  ed.  1820,    KiBcher,  Loffii,  c.  v.  §§  99, 100,  p.      p.  87,  1834.] 
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DISTIilliin  ION     OF    REASONINGS. 

(Nov.  1848).  —  Inference  may  he  thus  distributed,  and  more  fully  and  accu- 
rately than  I  have  seen.  It  is  cither  (1.)  Inimetliate,  lliat  is,  witliout  a  niiddli' 
term  or  medium  of  couiparison  ;  or  (II.)  I\Iediate,  with  such  a  medium.' 

Both  the  Imnu-diate  and  the  Mediate  are  subdivided,  inasmuch  as  the  reason- 
ing is  determined  (.V)  to  one,  or  (B)  to  one  or  other,  conclusion.  (It  is  mani- 
fest that  this  latter  division  may  constitute  the  principal,  and  that  iminedkite. 
and  mediate  may  constitute  subaltern  classes.) 

All  inference.  I  may  okserve  in  the  outset,  is  hypothdic,  and  what  have  been 
called  lli/j)u! helical  Si/llo(/if;m!<  are  not  more  hypothetic  than  others. 

LA  —  Inunediate  Peremptory  Inference,  determined  one  conclusion,  con- 
tains under  it  tiie  following  species:-     

I.  B — Inunediate  Alternative  Inference  contains  under  it  these  five  spe- 
cies,—. 

1°,  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation.  As 
—  A  either  is  or  i.-t  not ;  but  A  /s  ;  therefore,  A  is  not  not.  Or,  A  (,s  or  is  not  B; 
but  A  is  B  ;  therefore,  A  is  not  no^B. 

This  species  is  anonymous,  having  been  ignored  by  the  logicians;  but  it 
reipiires  to  be  taken  into  account  to  e.\[)lain  the  various  steps  of  the  process. 

•2°,  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  between  different  predicates.  This 
is  the  connnon  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 

3°,  The  previous  propositions  conjoined,  given  one  proposition,  etc.  As,  A 
cither  is  or  is  not  either  B  or  C  or  D ;  but  A  is  B ;  therefore,  it  is  not  nol-B,  it  is 
not  C,  it  is  not  D. 

Alia.s,  A  is  either  B  or  ;?o?i-B,  or  C  or  non-C,  or  D  or  no7i-D ;  but  A  is  B ; 
therefore  it  it  not  non-B,  and  it  w  non-C,  and  it  is  non-D. 

4",  Given  two  propositions,  second  dependent  on  the  first,  and  in  the  first  the 
alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation.     This  is  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  of 


1  [Cf.  Foiiseca,  Instit.  Dint.,  L.  vi.  c.  1.,  1st 
ed.  15C4.  Eustachius,  Suynma  PliilnsopliieB 
QuatJri partita,  Dialectica,  P.  iii.  tract,  i.,  p. 
112.  [•■  Quutiiain  argumentatio  est  quasflam 
consequeiitia  (latius  enim  patet  consequeiitia 
quam  argumentatio),  prius  de  consequeiitia, 
quam  de  arpumentatioiie  (iiceudum  est. 
Consequeiitia  ifjilnr.  .--ivL'  coiL-^eciitio,  e.st  ora- 
tio  ill  qua  ex  aliciuo  illiquid  colligitur;  ut, 
Omnis  homo  est  aniiiiat,  igitur  aliquis  homo  fst 
animal.''^ —  Ed  ]  [Wliether  Immediate  Infer- 
ence really  immediate,  see,  on  the  affirmative, 
E.  Keinliold,  Lmiik.  §  106;  on  the  iicjiative. 
Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  5  461.  Krug,  Losik,  §  94.  p. 
287.  Schulze,  Logik,  §5  85-90  (§  80,5th  ed.). 
Cf.  Maimon,  Versuch  eintr  neuen  Logik,  Sect.  v. 
§  2,  p.  74  et  seq.  F.  Fischer,  Logik,  p.  104  ft 
seq.  Bachmann,  Logik,  §  105,  p.  154  et  seq. 
Reimarus,  VtrniinfiUlire,  §  159  et  seq.  (1765) 
Bolzano,  Wi\stnscliaft.'<li-hTe,  Logik,  vol.  ii.  § 
255  et  seq.  Twesten,  Lngik,  inshesonilere  die 
Analyttk,  5  77,  p.  66.     Rojiling,  Die  Lthren  Jer 


reinen    Logik,   §   130,  p.  391.     .Scheibler,    Op. 
Log.,  De  Proposit.  Consenitinne,  p.  492  tt  seq.] 

2  [Kinds  of  Immediate  Inference.  I  Sub- 
alternation.  11  Conveision.  III.  Opposi- 
tion—  (a)  of  Contradiction  —  (b)  of  Contra- 
riety—  (c)  of  Subcontrariety.  IV.  Equipol- 
lence.  V.  Modality.  VI  Contraposition. 
VII.  Correlation.     VIII.  Identity. 

Foii.-ieca{IV),  (I),(II).  Eu.«tachius  (I),  (IV), 
(II),  (VIII.)  Wolf.  (IV),  (VII),  (III),  a,  b,  c, 
(II).  Stattler,  (I),  (IV),  (II).  (Ill)  Kant,  (I), 
(III),  a,  b,  c,  (II),  (VI).  E.  Ueinhokl,  (1).  (II), 
(VI),  (VII).  RosliiiK,  (1).  (IV),  (II),  (III),  a, 
b.  c,  (V).  Krupr,  (IV),  (I),  (III),  a,  b.  c,  (II), 
(V).  G.  E.  Schulze,  (IV),  (I),  (III).  (II).  S. 
Mainion,  (I).  (III).  (II),  (VI).  Bachmain.. 
(IV),  (I).  (Ill),  a,  b.  c,  (II),  (Vl).  (V). 
Platiier.  (I),  (II),  (III),(IV).  F.  Fischer,  (V), 
(I),  (III),  (II),  (VI)  Reimarus,  (IV),  (I), 
(III),  a.  b,  (II).  Tuesten.  (I),  (V),  (III),  (IV), 
(II),  (VI).    See  pp.  534,  5aD.] 
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the  lojrii^'ians.  It  is.  however,  no  more  hypothetical  than  any  other  form  of 
riMsoning  ;  the  so-called  hypothetieal  coiijiuu'tion  of  the  two  radical  propositions 
being  only  an  elliptital  form  of  stating  the  alternation  in  the  one,  and  the  de- 
pendence on  that  alternation  in  the  otiier.  For  example  :  If  A  is  B,  B  is  C ; 
this  merely  states  that  A  either  is  or  is  not  B,  and  that  B  is  or  is  not  C,  accord- 
ing as  A  Li  or  w  not  B.     In  short  —  As  A  is  or  is  not  B,  so  B  is  or  is  not  C 

(Errors,  —  1°,  This  is  not  a  mediate  inference. 

'2°,  This  is  not  more  composite  tluin  the  categorical. 

3°,  The  second  proposition  is  not  more  dependent  upon  the  first  than  the 
first  upon  the  second.) 

.5°.  Given  two  propositions,  one  alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation,  and 
another  of  various  predicates;  the  Hypothetico-disjun(.'tive  or  Dilemmatic 
Syllogism  of  the  logicians. 

II.  A  —  Mediate  Peremptory  Inference.  This  is  the  common  Categorical 
Syllogism.  Three  propositions,  three  actual  terms,  one  primary  conclusion,  or 
two  convertible  equally  and  conjunctly  valid. 

II.  B  —  ^Icdiate  Alternative  Syllogism.  Three  jiropositious,  three  possible 
terms,  and  conclusions  varying  according     .... 

2°,  The  Disjunctive  Categorical. 

4°,  The  Hypothetical  Categorical. 

5°,  Ilypolhctico-Disjunctive  Categorical. 


HYPOTHETICAL    SYLLOGISM.  —  CANON. 

(Oct.  1848.)  —  Canon  —  Two  or  more  propositions  thought  as  indetermined 
in  quaUty,  but  as  in  quality  mutually  dependent,  the  determination  of  quality  in 
the  one  intijrs  a  determination  of  the  corresponding  quality  in  the  other. 

This  canon  embodies  and  simplifies  the  whole  mystery  of  IIy])othetical  Syl- 
logisms, wliich  have  been  strangely  implicated,  mutilated,  and  confused  by  the 
iogiiians. 

1°.  What  are  called  Hypothetical  Propositions  and  Syllogisms  are  no  more 
hypothetical  than  others.  They  are  only  hypothetical  as  elliptical.  When  we 
say.  If  '\  is,  then  B  is,  we  mean  to  say  the  proposition,  A  is  or  is  not,  and  the 
proposition,  B  is  or  is  not,  are  mutually  dependent,  —  that  as  the  one  so  the 
other.  If  here  only  means  taking  for  the  nonce  one  of  the  qualities  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  olher;  I,  therefore,  express  in  my  notation  the  connection  of 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  a  hypothetical  proposition,  thus  : 

(A  X  — X  — + — )  =  (B  X  ■  X  «H ) 

2°,  The  interdependent  propositions  are  erroneou.sly  called  Antecedent  and 
Conxef/uent.  Eitlier  is  antec^edent,  either  is  conse(juent,  as  we  choose  to  make 
them.  Neither  is  absolutely  so.  This  error  arose  from  not  expressing  overtly 
the  qtiantity  of  the  subject  of  the  second  j)ro[)osition.  For  example:  If  man  is, 
then  animal  is.    In  this  proposition,  as  thus  stated,  the  negatiou  of  the  first  does 
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not  infer  the  negation  of  the  second.  For  7nan  not  existing,  animal  might  be 
realized  as  a  consequent  of  dog,  horse,  etc.  But  let  us  consider  what  we  mean  ; 
we  do  not  mean  alJ  (inimal,  but  some  only,  and  that  some  determined  by  the 
attribute  oi'  rational  it  t/  or  such  other.  Now,  this  same  some  aninial  dfj)euds  on 
man,  and  man  oil  it;  expressing,  therefore,  what  we  mean  in  tlic  ])roposition 
thus  :  — ff  "II  man  is,  then  some  animal  is,  —  we  then  see  the  mutual  dependence 
and  convertibility  of  the  two  propositions.'  For  to  say  that  no  animal  is,  is 
not  to  expHcate  but  to  change  the  terms. 

3°,  Tlie  interdependent  propositions  may  be  dependent  through  their  counter 
qualities,  and  not  merely  through  the  same.  For  example  :  As  our  hemisphere 
is  or  is  not  illuminated,  so  the  other  is  not  or  is ;  but  the  other  is  not  illuminated ; 
therefore  ours  is.     Another:  If  A  is,  then  B  is  not;  but  B  is;  therefore  A  is  not. 

DISJUNCTIVE    AND    HYPOTHETICAL    SYLLOGISMS    PROPER. 

Aristotle  ignores  these  forms,  and  he  was  right.^  His  followers,  Theophras- 
tus  and  Eudemus,  with  the  Stoics,  introduced  them  into  Logic  as  coordinate 
with  the  regular  syllogism  ;  and  their  views  have  been  followed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  errors,  up  to  the  present  hour.  In  fact,  all  that  has  been  said  of 
them  has  been  wrong. 

1°,  These  are  not  composite  by  contrast  to  the  regular  syllogism,  but  more 
simple. 

2°,  If  inft'n-nces  at  all,  these  are  immediate,  and  not  mediate. 

3°,  But  tliey  are  not  argumentations,  but  preparations  (explications)  for 
argumentation.^    They  do  not  deal  with  the  quaesitum,  —  do  not  settle  it;  they 


1  Cf.  Titius,  Ars  Cogitandi,  c.  xii.  §  26.  "  In 
specie  falsum  quoque  urbitror,  quod  Syllo- 
gismi  Coiiditioiiales  iluas  habeant  flgura;;,  quse 
liis  muiiiaiitur  reguliss,  (I)  posito  anleceriente, 
jionilur  conseqiiens,  null  vero  remoto  antcceilente, 
remoi-etur  cnnsei/iiens.  (2)  rtmoto  consef/in>ite, 
rtmov'tiir  nnteculms.  uon  autem  posito  conse- 
quent/'^ pmiiitir  iiiitrriiltiis,  ...  §  28.  Vide- 
amus  specialius;  contra  primam  regulam  sic 
peccatur: 

Si  C/iinenses  sunt  Mahometani,  sunt  infidtles. 

At  non  sunt  Malinmelani, 

Ergo  non  f.itnt  infideles, 
"nam  conclusio  liic  est  absurda!  Verum  si 
pra.Mlicatiini  coiiclu.^ionis  sumatur  particiilar- 
itt-r,  nulla  est  iibsuiditas,  pi  autem  peneraliter, 
turn  evadunt  quafuor  termini.  §  9.  Eodem 
exemplosjccunda  re^jula  etiam  illustratur,  sed 
assumeinus  aliud  e.v  Wcisio,  d.  I. 

Si  inilfs  est  doctus,  jiovit  libros  (nempe  sicut 
eruditi  solenf. 

Sed  nnvit  libros  (scil.  ut  alii  homines,  etiam 
indocti.  nosse  sclent) 

Ergn  ynilfS  tst  doctus. 

"Hue  conclusio  itidcm  pro  falisa  liabcturl 
Bed  jam  indicavimus  in  addita  parentlu'si 
veram  causam,  nempe  quatuor  terminos, 
qaodsi  autem  medius  terminus  eodem  seusu 


accipiatur,  ac  in  syllogismo  formaliter  pro- 
posito  queat  minor  probari,  turn  conclusio 
erit  verissima,  idque  virtute  prcemi.«sarum. 
}  30.  Omnis  igitur  error  exinde  habet  origi- 
neni,  quod  quantitatem  pradicati  vel  nou 
intelligant,  vel  non  ob.«er\  ent ;  si  igitur  liunc 
lapsum  evites,  objecta  exempla  omnia,  qualia 
etiam  Weisius  '/.  /.  comniemorat,  facile  di- 
lues."  —  Ed 

'^  Cf.  Titius,  Ars  Cogitandt,  c.  xii.  §  7.  "  Syl- 
logismus  Di.sjuuctivus  est  entliymoma  sine 
majoie,  bis.  oratione  disjuncta  et  positiva, 
propositum.  .  .  .  §  17.  Conditionalis  seu 
Hypotheticus  nihil  'aliud  est  quam  entliy- 
mema  vel  sine  majore,  vel  ininore,  bis,  prima 
scil.  vice,  conditionaliter,  secunda,  pure,  pro- 
positum. §  20.  Sequitur  nullum  peculiare 
concludendi  fundamentuni  vel  formam  circa 
Syllogismos  Conditionales  (iccurrere,  nam 
argumentationes  imperfectas.  udeoque  mate- 
riam  syllogismorum  rtgularium  illi  conti- 
nent." —  Ed. 

^  This  I  say,  for,  notwithstanding  what  M. 
St.  Ililaire  so  ably  states  in  refutation  of  my 
paradox,  I  must  adhere  to  it  as  undisproved. 
—  See  his  Translation  of  the  Organon,  vol- 
iv.  p.  55. 
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only  ]Mit  the  (|iio.<tion  in  the  state  required  for  the  syllogistic  process ;  this, 
indeed,  they  are  fVecinently  used  to  supersede,  as  plaeirig  the  matter  in  a  lijjht 
which  ni;ikes  denial  or  doubt  impossible  ;  and  tlieir  own  jiroeess  is  so  evident, 
that  they  might,  except  ti)r  tlie  sake  of  a  logical,  an  articulate,  development  of 
all  the  steps  of  tliought,  be  safely  omitted,  as  is  the  case  witii  tlic  (puesitum 
itself.     For  example  : 

1.  Hypothetical  (so  called)  Syllogism.  Let  the  (piaesitum  or  problem  be,  to 
take  the  siuiplt'st  instance,  —  JJocs  ttuimal  exist  f  Tliis  (piestion  is  thus  hypo- 
tiietieally  prepared  —  If  man  is^aniiiml  ix.  But  [as  is  conceded]  man  Is;  there- 
fore, animal  is.  But  here  the  question,  though  prepared,  is  not  solveil  ;  for  tlie 
opponent  may  deny  the  consequent,  admitting  the  antecedent.  It,  theretbre, 
is  incumbent  to  show  that  the  existence  of  animal  follows  that  of  man,  which  is 
done  by  a  categorical  syllogism. 

Animal,  —  :  Man  :  m  ,  Existent. 


2.  Disjunctive  (so  called)  Syllogism.  Problem  —  /•>•  .fohn  mortal?  Dis- 
junetive  syllogism  —  John  «  either  mortal  or  immortal ;  but  he  is  not  immortal: 
rrf/o  [and  this,  consequently,  is  admitted  as  a  necessary  alternative]  he  is  mortal. 
But  the  [alternative  antecedent]  may  be  denied,  and  the  alternative  consecjuent 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  show  either  that  he  is  not  im- 
mortal, or  —  the  necessary  alternative  —  that  he  is  mortal,  which  is  done  by 
catesiorical  syllogism. 


c 


Ji)ltn  m— — ,  Man  :  ^ :  Immortal, 


.Jolin  raa- ,  Man  :  ■■— ,  Mortal. 


IIYI'OTMETICAL    INFERENCE. 


Inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  thought,  it  is  thought  either  as  existing  or  as  non-ex- 
isting; ami  it  cannot  be  tliouglit  as  existing  unless  it  be  thought  to  exist  in  this 
or  that  moile  of  lieing,  wliicli,  conse(|uently,  affords  it  a  ground,  condition,  or 
reason  of  existence.  This  is  merely  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  and 
the  hypothetical  inference  is  only  the  limitation  of  a  supposed  notion  to  a  cer- 
tain niofh-  of  being,  by  which,  if  posited,  its  existence  is  affirmed  ;  if  sublated, 
its  existence  is  denied.     For  example  :   If  A.  is,  it  is  B;  hut  A  is,  etc. 

Again,  we  m.'iy  tliink  the  existence  of  B  (conscfiuenlly  of  A  B)  as  depen- 
dent uiKjn  C,  anti  C  as  defwndent  upon  D,  and  so  forth.  We,  accordingly, 
may  reason :  7/"  A  w  B,  and  B  is  C,  and  C  is  D,  etc. 

DISJC.VCTIVE    SYLLOGISM    PROPER. 

(Oftober  1848.)  —  Inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  thought,  it  is  thotight  as  deter- 
mincfl  by  one  or  other,  ;ind  only  by  one  fir  other,  of  any  two  (•f)iitrailictory  at- 
tributes; and  inasnmch  a.s  two  notions  are  thought  as  contradictory,  the  one  or 
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the  other,  and  only  the  one  or  the  other,  is  thought  as  a  determining  attribute 
of  any  other  notion.  This  i.s  nierely  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  The  dis- 
junetive  inference  is  th5  limitation  of  a  subject  notion  to  the  one  or  to  the  otliar 
of  two  predicates  thought  as  contradictories;  the  affirmation  of  the  one  infer- 
rinji  the  negation  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  As,  A  in  either  B  or  not  li,  etc. 
Tliough,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  say  A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D,  each  of  these 
must  be  conceived  as  the  contradictory  of  every  other;  as,  B  ==  |  C  |  D,  and 
so  on  with  the  others. 


HYPOTHETICALS    (CONJUNCTIVE    AND    DISJUNCTIVE    SYLLOGISM). 

(April  30,  1849.)  —  These  syllogisms  appear  to  be  only  modifications  or  cor- 
ruptions of  cei'tain  immediate  inferences;  for  they  have  only  two  terms,  and 
obtain  a  third  proposition  only  by  placing  the  general  rule  of  inference  (stat- 
ing, of  course,  the  possible  alternatives),  disguised,  it  is  true,  as  the  major 
premise.  It  is  manifest  that  we  might  prefix  the  general  rule  to  every  mediate 
inference  ;  in  which  case  a  syllogism  would  have  four  propositions  ;  or,  at  least, 
both  premises  merged  in  one  complex  proposition,  thus  : 

If  A  and  C  be  either  subject  or  predicate  [of  the  same  term  ?  ] ,  they  are  both  subject  or  pred- 
icate of  each  other  ; 
But  B  is  the  subject  of  A  and  predicate  of  B  |  C  ?J ; 
.•.A  ('.s  the  predicate  ofC^ 

Thus,  also,  a  common  hypothetical  should  have  only  two  propositions.  Let  us 
take  the  immediate  inference,  prefixing  its  rule,  and  we  have,  in  all  essentials, 
the  cognate  hypothetical  syllogism. 

1.  —  Conjunctive  Hypothetical. 

All  B  is  {some  or  all)  A;.  All  men  are  (some)  animals; 

Some  or  all  B  exists ;  {All  or  some)  men  exist ; 

Therefore,  some  A  exists.  Therefore,  some  animals  exist. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  first  proposition  merely  contains  the  general  rule 
upon  which  all  immediate  inference  of  inclusion  proceeds  ;  to  wit,  that,  the  sub- 
jective part  being,  the  subjective  whole  is,  etc. 

Now,  what  is  this  but  the  Hypothetical  Conjunctive  ? 

If  B  is,  A  is ;  If  man  is,  animal  is ; 

But  B  is ;  But  man  is  ; 

Therefore,  A  is.  Therefore,  animal  is. 

1  There  seems  to  be  an  error  Iiere  in  the  C  is  B,  then  C  is  A;  but  B  ix  A,  and  C  is  B; 

author's  5IS      It  is   obvious  that  a  mediate  therffnrf.  C  »«  A.     Tliis  is  apparently  what  the 

inference  may  be  expressed  in  tlie  form  of  a  autlior  means  to  express  in  a  somewhat  differ- 

liypothetical  syllogism.    Thus  :  If  B  in  A,  and  ent  form  —  Ed 
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2.  —  Hypothetical   Disjunctive. 

B  IS  either  A  or  not  A ;  Man  is  either  animal  or  non-animal ; 

But  H  is  A;  But  man  is  animal ; 

Therefore,  B  is  not  not-A.  Therefore,  is  not  non-animal. 

Stating  this  hypothetit'ally,  we  may,  of  course,  resolve  the  formal  contradio- 
tory  into  the  material  contrary.     But  this  is  wholly  extralogical. 

HYPOTHETICAL   AND    DISJUNCTIVE    SYLLOGISMS. 

(I848  or  1840.)  —  The  whole  antocedont  must  be  granted;  and  there  can- 
not be  two  propo.^itions  inferred.  In  Categorical  Syllogisms,  the  antecedent  is 
composed  of  the  major  and  minor  premises,  and  there  is  only  one  simple  con- 
clusion (thougli  this  may,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  vary).  So  in  Hypo- 
thetical and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  the  whole  antecedent  is  the  two  clauses  of 
the  first  ])roposition ;  and  the  wliole  inference  is  the  first  and  second  clauses  of 
the  second  proposition,  erroneously  divided  into  minor  proposition  and  conclu- 
sion. 

(January  1850.)  —  The  Medium  or  E.xplieative  may  be  indefinitely  various, 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  Explicand  ;  and  so  may  the  Explicate.  The 
explicative  and  the  explicate  change  places  in  different  explications.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  proper  medium-explicative  or  conclusion-explicate. 

(January  1850.)  —  In  Disjunctives  there  is  always  at  least  double  the  num- 
ber of  syllogisms  (positive  and  negative)  of  the  disjunct  members  ;  and  in  all 
syllogisms  where  the  disjunct  members  are  above  two,  as  there  is  thus  afTbrded 
the  possibility  of  disjunctive  explicates,  there  is  another  half  to  be  added.  Thus, 
if  there  be  two  disjunct  members,  as  A — x  B  C,  there  are  four  syllogisms,  but 
all  of  an  absolute  conclusion,  —  explicate.  But  if  there  be  three  disjunct 
members,  as  A — x  B  C  D,  in  that  case  there  are  six  absolute  explicates,  three 
positive  and  three  negative,  and,  moreover,  three  disjunctivo-positivc  conclu- 
sions, —  explicates,  after  a  negative  explicative,  and  so  on. 

HYPOTHETICAL    SYLLOGISM.  —  CANONS. 

(February  1850.)  —  I.  For  Brradl!/,  —  The  extensive  whole  or  class  being 
universally  posited  or  sublated,  every  subjacent  part  is  posited  or  sublated  ;  or, 
for  iJf/jili,  —  .Vll  the  comprehensive  wholes  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  com- 
prehendc^d  parts  are  universally  posited  or  sublated. 

II.  For  liritiillli,  —  Any  subjacent  part  being  ))osited  or  sublated,  the  exten- 
sive whole  or  class  is  partially  posited  or  sulilatird  ;  or,  for  Thplh, —  Any  com- 
prehensive whole  being  posit(!<l  or  sublated,  the  comprehended  parts  (or  party 
are,  jiro  Inulo,  posited  or  sublated,  —  Conversion  and  Restriction. 

in.  If  <tnc  contradictory  be  posited  or  sublated,  the  other  is  sublated  or  posi- 
ted, —  Contradiction. 

IV.  If  some  or  a  part  only  of  a  notion  be  posited  or  sublated,  all  the  rest 
(all  other  some)  is  sublated  or  posited,  —  Integration. 

V.  If  the  same  under  one  correlation  be  posited  or  sublated,  so  under  the 
other, —  Equipollence. 
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VI.  Law  of  Mediate  Inference,' —  Syllogij^m. 

Mem.  —  Tlie  soine  in  the  e.xplicand  is  (as  in  the  Conversion  of  propositions) 
to  be  taken  in  the  explicative  as  the  smne  some.  There  is  thus  an  inference 
equally  from  consequent  to  antecedent,  as  from  antecedent  to  consequent.* 

HYPOTH  ETICALS,  OR    ALTERNATIVES. 

CONJUNCTIVE    (hYPOTHETICALS     EMPHATICALLY)    AND     DISJUNCTIVE     (ALTERNA- 
TIVES   EMPHATICALLY.) 

(August   1852.) 

Quantification,  —  Anij. 

Affirmative,  —  Adt/  (Amjlhhuj,  Aught)  contains  under  it  every  positive 
(piantifleation,  —  All  or  Ererij,  —  Some  at  least, —  Some  onli/,  —  This,  These. 
(Best.) 

Negative,  —  Notanij,  None,  No  (Nothinf/,  Naught),  is  equivalent  to  the  most 
exclusive  of  the  negations,  All  not:  All  ov  evenj  not:  Not  oHe,  and  goes  be- 
yond thi'  following,  which  are  only  partial  negations,  —  Not  all ;  Not  some ; 
Some  not.     (Worst.) 

Affirmative,  —  Any,  a  highest  genus  and  best ;  not  so  Negative  —  Not  any,  — 
a  lowest  species,  and  worst.  Therefore  can  restrict,  —  subalternate  in  the 
former,  not  in  the  latter. 


Any  (all  or  every,  —  gome ).  Some  not,  or  «('/  sojue,  or  not  (ill —  some  only  (def.). 


Pure  affirmative.  Mixed  affirmative  and  negative. 


All  or  every  not,  not  one,  not  any. 


Pure  negative. 

If  any  {every)  M  be  an  {aorne)  A,  and  any  {every)  A  an  {some)  S,  then  is  any  (every)  M 
an  S ;  and,  v.  v.,  if  no  (not  any)  A  be  any  S,  and  any  M  some  A,  then  is  no  M  any  S. 
.".  (On  one  alternative),  some  M  beiny  some  A,  and  all  A  some  S,  some  M  is  some  S. 
(On  tlie  otlicr),  no  A  beiny  any  S,  and  every  M  some  A,  no  U  is  any  S. 

If  {on  any  possibility)  M  is,  some  A  is;  or,  v.  v.,  if  no  A  is,  no  M  is. 

.-.  (on  one  alternative)  (in  this  actuality),  soine  M  beiny,  some  A  is;  {on  the  other),  no 

A  beiny,  no  M  is.- 
Possible  M:  ,^ — ,  A  or  A:  m         :  M.     Supposition  of  universal  Possibility.    Jn 

any  rase. 
Actual  il  ,  ■» — ,A  or  A:^ :  A.    Assertion  of  particular  Actuality.     In  this 

case. 

From  Possible,  we  can  descend  to  Actual ;  from  Any,  to  Some ;  but  Not  any 
being  lowest  or  worst,  we  can  go  [no]  lower. 

1  See  p.  536.  —  Ed.  2  See  p.  603.  —  Ed. 
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The  Possible  indiflTerent  to  Affirmation  or  Negation,  it  contains  both  implicitly. 
But  when  we  deseenil  to  the  Acluol  (and  Potential  ?),  the  two  qualities  emerge. 
This  e.xplains  mueh  in  both  kinds  of  llypotheticals  or  Alternatives,  —  the 
Conjunctives  and  Disjunctives. 

Higher  classes,  —  Possible,  Actual  —  Semper,  quandocunquc,  tunc,  nunc  — 
Ubicunque,  ubique,  ibi,  hoc  —  Any,  all,  some  —  In  all,  every,  any  case,  in  this 
case —  Conceivable,  real. 

RULES    OF    HYPOTnETICAL    SYLLOGISMS. 

1.  Universal  Rule  of  Restriction.  —  What  is  thought  of  all  is  thought  of 
some,  —  what  is  thought  of  the  whole  higher  notion  (genus)  is  thought  of  all 
and  each  of  the  lower  notions  (special  or  individual). 

2.  General  Rule  of  both  Hypotheticals.  —  What  is  thought  (implicitly)  of 
all,  the  Possible  (genus),  is  thought  (explicitly)  of  all  and  each,  the  Actual 
(species). 

3  Special.  Rule  of  Conjunctives.  —  What  is  thought  as  consecjuent  on  every 
Possible,  is  thouglit  as  consecjuent  on  every  Actual,  antecedent. 

4.  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctives.  —  What  is  thought  as  only  Possible  (alter- 
natively), is  thought  as  only  Actual  (alternatively), 

5.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Conjunctives 

6.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctives 

HTPOTHETICAL8  —  EXAMPLES    DNQUANTIFIED. 

(Higher  to  Lower.) 

Affirmative.  Negative. 

ff  the  gentts  is,  the  species  is.  If  the  genus  is  not,  the  species  is  not. 

If  tJie  stronger  can,  the  weaker  can.  If  the  stronger  cannot,  the  weaker  cannot. 

(Lower  to  Higher.) 
If  the  species  is,  the  genus  is.  If  the  species  is  not,  the  genus  is  not. 

If  the  weaker  can,  the  stronger  can.  If  the  weaker  cannot,  the  stronger  cannot. 

(Equal  to  Equal.) 
If  ttnnngle,  so  trilateral.  If  A  be  father  o/"  B,  B  is  son  of  A ; 

Such  jMet  Homer,  such  poet  Virgil.  .'.  A  being  father  <f  H,  Dis  son  of  A  ; 

Where   {when)   the  carcass  is,   there   (then)       .\  W  not  being  son  (f  \,  \  is  not  father  of  h. 
are  the /ties.  If  the  angles  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of 

If  Socratts  be  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  Soph-  a  A ; 

rtmiscus  is  the  father  of  Socrates.  ..An  equiangular  will  be  an  equilateral  A. 

If  etfunlt  be  fuJde'l  to  equals,  the  wholes  are       If  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the 
equal.  eagles    be    yatheretl   together     (Matt. 

xxiv.28); 
.'.  ff  here  the  carcass  is,  here,  etc. 
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A.)  —  CONJUNCTIVE  HYPOTHETICAL8. 

^„  .  ,    ^    .   .  (A,  being  D,  is  A ; 

•'  l.A,7iolb€)»(jA,isuotD; 

In  other  ^cords  —  A  is  either  D  or  not  A  D. 
Identity  and  Contradiction. 

^  ,   „  ^  ,     .     .,  .       ^         .  <  B,  being  A,  ?s  not  non-k; 

2.)IfBbeA,itisnotnon-A;.-.   ],'.'. 

(  13,  being  non-A,  is  not  A; 

In  other  words  —  B  is  either  A  or  non-A. 

Excluded  Middle. 

^„  „  ,  ...  .  <  B,  not  being  A,  is  non-A; 

3.)  IfBbe  not  A,  it  is  non-A;  .-.  \     '  ^  .  '         ,  , 

(  B,  being  non-A,  is  not  A; 

In  other  words  —  B  is  either  not  A  or  not  non-A. 

Excluded  Middle. 

^ ,  ^    .    .  I  E,  not  being  D,  is  7iot  A : 

4.)IfEbenotD,itisnotA;.-.<,'^.        ^     ' 
■'  (E,  being  A,  IS  D; 

In  other  words — E  is  either  not  D  A,  or  A  D. 

Contradiction  and  Identity. 


B.) — DISJUNCTIVE    HTPOTHETICALS. 


,,„,.,      .  .  (  B  being  A,  is  not  non-A ; 

If  B  be  either  A  or  non-A;  .'l  s  „  ,  .  .     . 

(  B  being  non-A,  is  not  A. 

Excluded  Middle. 


"  If"  means  siippose  that,  —  in  case  that,  —  on  the  supposition  —  hypothesis,  — 
under  the  condition,  —  under  the  thought  that,  —  it  being  supposed  possible ; 

.-.  etc.,  means  then,  —  therefore,  —  in  that  case,  etc.,  etc.,  —  in  actuality  either. 

Only,  properly,  in  both  Conjunctives  and  Disjunctives,  two  contradictory 
alternatives.  For  contrary  alternatives  only  material,  not  formal,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  either  A  or  B  or  C  means  A  or  non-A,  B  or  non-B,  C  or  non-C. 

The  minor  premise,  on  the  common  doctrine,  a  mere  materiality.  Formally, 
—  logically,  it  is  a  mere  differencing  of  the  conclusion,  which  is  by  formal 
alternative  afforded. 

1.)  In  Hypothcticals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  or  three  hypotheses. 
The  first  is  in  the  original  supposition  of  possibiliti/.  (//  B  he  A,  it  i.^  not  nan- 
A  —  //"B  be  either  A  or  non-A.)  The  second  (and  third)  is  in  the  alternative 
suppositions  of  actualit)/  (.-.  either  if  B  be  A,  it  is  not  non-A,  or  if  B  be  non-A, 
it  is  not  A.  — .-.  If  B  be  A,  if  is  not  non-A,  or  if  B  he  von- A,  it  is  not  A).  (Pos- 
sibly,—  by  possible  supposition)  If  man  is,  aniinal  is;  .-.  (actually)  Man  being, 
animal  is  :  (or)  animal  not  being,  man  is  not. 

1.)  Possibility  —  a  genus  indifferent  to  negative  and  affirmative.  These  two 
species  of  Possibility,  to  wit,  two  Actuals,  —  an  actual  yes,  and  an  actual  no 
The  total  formal  conclusion  is,  therefore,  of  two  contradictories.     This  explains 
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why,  in  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  Ilypotheticals,  there  are  two  alternative 
consequents,  and  only  one  aiitei-edent. 

2.)  In  Ilypothetiials  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive)  a  division  of  genus  in 
the  first  supposition  into  two  contradictories,  —  species.  The  inference,  there- 
fore, one  of  subalternation  or  restriction. 

3.)  In  Ilypotheticals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  alternative  contra- 
dictory conclusions  —  tlie  form  iriving  no  preference  between  the  two,  the  mat- 
ter only  deterniininji  (other  immediate  inferences  have  only  one  determinate 
conclusion,  and  all  mediate  syllogism  has  virtually  only  one).  Formally,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  categorically,  determinately,  assert,  and  assert  exclusively, 
either  alternative,  and  make  a  minor  separate  from  the  conclusion.  This  only 
materially  jiossihie  ;  for  we  know  not,  by  the  laws  of  thouglit,  whether  a  cer- 
tain alternative  is,  knowing  only  that  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be.  For- 
mally, therefore,  only  an  immediate  inference,  and  that  alternative  double. 

4.)  Hypothetical  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive)  reasoning  more  marking 
out,  —  predetermining  how  a  thing  is  to  be  proved,  than  proving  it. 

5.)  Thus,  three  classes  of  inference:  1°,  Sini])le  Inunediate  Inierence.  —  2°, 
Comple.\  Immediate  Inference  (Ilypotheticals  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive).  — 
3°,  Syllogisms  Proper,  Mediate  Inference. 

6.)  If  we  quantify  the  terms,  even  the  formal  inference  breaks  down. 

7.)  The  only  difference  between  the  first  projwsition  and  the  two  latter,  is 
the  restriition  or  subalternation.  These  last  should,  therefore,  be  reduced  to 
one,  and  made  a  conclusion  or  restriciion.  The  genera  and  species  are  of  the 
most  common  and  notorious  kinds,  as  Possible  and  Actual,  —  Whcj'evcr,  Here, 
etc., —  Whenever,  Now,  —  All  or  Every,  Some,  Thit,  etc.  The  commonness 
and  notoriety  of  this  subordination  is  tlie  cause  why  it  has  not  been  signalized  ; 
and  if  signalized,  and  overtly  expressed,  Ilypotheticals  miglit  be  turned  into 
Categoricals.  It  is  better,  liowever,  to  leave  them  as  immediate  inferences. 
For  it  would  be  found  awkward  and  round-about  to  oppose,  for  example,  the 
Possible  to  the  Actual,  as  determining  a  difFcrence  of  terms.  (See  Molinfcus, 
Elem.  Log.,  L.  i.  tr.  iii.  p.  95,  and  Pacius,  In  Org.,  De  Sj/ll.  Hyp.,  p.  533.)  The 
cxam{)le  of  the  Cadnver  there  given  shows  the  approximation  to  the  ordinary 
Hypotheticals.  They  may  stand,  in  fact,  either  for  Categoricals  or  Hypotheti- 
cals. 

H.)  Disjunctives  —  (Possibly)  A  is  either  B  or  non-B;  .•.(Actually)  A  is 
fither,  etc. 

9  )  The  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Universal  Quantity,  and  the  Affirmative 
Quality  (see  Krug,  Lor/ik,  §§  57,  83,  86,  pp.  171,  261,  275),  of  the  supposition, 
j)roposition,  of  Conjunctive  (?)  and  Disjunctive  Hypotheticals,  is  solved  by  my 
theory  of  Possihility.  In  it  is  virtually  .said  (whatever  quantity  and  quality  be 
the  clauses),  —  "  on  any  possible  supposition."  (On  the  Quality,  v.  Krug,  Loyik, 
§  57,  p.  172.     Pacius,  In  Org.,  p.  533.     Molintcus,  Elem.  Log.,  I.  c.) 

10.)  Possibly, — proMemftticrilly  includes  as  species  the  actual  affirmative  and 
the  actual  negative.  It  will  thus  be  superfluous  to  enounce  a  negative  in  op- 
f>osition  to  an  affirmative  alternative  ;  for  thus  the  possible  would  be  brought 
down   to   the  aetual,  and  the  whoh;  .syllogism  be  mere  tautological  repetition. 

11.)  The  quantified  terms,  if  introdue(>d,  must  either  be  made  determinate, 
to  suit  the  Hyj)otheticals,  or  must  ruin  their  inference.     For  example  —  If  all 
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or  some  man  he  some  animal,  wc  must  bi-  able  to  say,  But  some  animal  is  not, 
therefore  man  (an;/  or  some)  is  not.  But  here  some  animal,  oxfcpt  dcfinitized 
into  the  same  some  animal,  would  not  warrant  the  required  infi-reufo.  And  so 
in  regard  to  other  quantifications,  wliiih  the  logicians  have  found  it  necessary 
to  annul. 

12.)  The  minor  proposition  may  be  either  categorical  or  hypothetical.  (See 
Krug,  Logik,  §  83,  p.  264.  Heerebord,  Instit.  Loyicar.  Si/nopsis,  L.  ii.  c.  12,  pp. 
266,  267.)  In  my  way  of  stating  it:  —  If  man  is,  animal  is,  .-.  If  man  is  (or 
man  being),  animal  is. 

13.)  or  notions  in  the  relation  of  sub-and-superordination  (as,  in  opposite 
ways  Depth  and  Breadth,  Containing  and  Contained),  absolutely  and  relatively, 
the  lower  being  aflirmed,  the  higher  are  (partially)  affirmed ;  and  the  higher 
being  (totally)  denied,  the  lower  are  (totally)  denied.  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y  may 
represent  the  descending  series. 

The  first  proposition  is  conditional,  complex,  and  alternative  ;  we  should 
expect  that  the  second  should  be  so  likewise.  But  this  is  only  satisfied  on  my 
plan ;  whereas,  in  the  common,  there  is  a  second  and  a  third,  each  categorical 
simple,  and  determinate. 

The  subalternation  is  frequently  double,  or  even  triple,  to  wit,  1°,  From  the 
Possible  to  tlie  Actual.  2°  (ibr  example),  From  Ecerywhere  to  here,  or  this 
place,  or  the  place  by  name.  3°,  From  all  to  some,  etc.  —  in  fact,  this  infer- 
ence may  be  of  various  kinds.  • 

The  (UfTaATj^/ij  of  Aristotle  may  mean  the  determination,  —  the  subalterna- 
tion ;  the  (foTo  TToiSr-nTa  may  refer  to  the  specification  of  a  particular  fjuality  or 
proportion  under  the  generic  ;  and  the  Trp6(T\i)^is  of  Theophrastus  (for  the 
reading  in  Aristotle  should  be  corrected)  may  correspond  to  the  /cora  irot6rnTa. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection,  formally  considered,  between  the  aiitoi  c- 
dent  and  consequent  notions  of  the  Hypothetical  major.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, no  possibility  of  an  abstract  notation ;  their  dependence  is  merely 
supposed,  if  not  material.  Hence  the  logical  rule,  —  Propositio  conditionalU 
nihil  ponit  in  esse.  (See  Krug,  Lor/il;  §  57,  p.  166.)  But  on  the  formal  su]> 
position, —  on  the  case  thought,  what  are  the  rules? 

We  should  distinguish  in  Hypotheticals  between  a  propositional  antecedent 
and  consequent,  and  a  syllogistic  A  and  C  ;  and  each  of  the  latter  is  one 
proposition,  containing  an  A  and  C. 

The  antecedent  in  an  inference  should  be  that  which  enables  us  formally  to 
draw  the  conclusion.  Show  in  Categoricals  and  in  Immediate  Inferences.  On 
this  principle,  the  conclusion  in  a  Hypothetical  will  contain  what  is  commonly 
called  the  minor  proposition  with  the  conclusion  proper ;  but  it  will  not  be  one 
and  determinate,  but  alternative. 

If  there  were  no  alternation,  the  inference  would  follow  immediately  trom 
the  fundamental  jiroposition  ;  and  there  being  an  alternative  only  makes  th» 
conclusion  alternatively  doable,  but  does  not  make  a  mediate  inference. 
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To  make  one  altornative  determinate  is  extraloaieal ;  for  it  is  true  only  as 
matfiially  jiroved.  1°.  The  splittiujr,  therefore,  of  tlie  coiulusive  proposition 
into  two  —  a  minor  ami  a  conclusion  proper  —  is  wholly  material  and  extraloiji- 
cal ;  so  also,  2*,  Is  the  multiplying  of  one  reasoning  into  two,  and  the  dividing 
between  them  of  the  alternative  eonclusion. 

Errors  of  logicians,  touching  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Reasonings : 

1°,  That  [they]  did  [not]  see  they  were  mere  immediate  inferences. 

2°,  Most  moderns  that  both  Hypothetical. 

3°,  That  both  alternative  reasonings  in  one  syllogism. 

4°.  Mistook  a  part  of  the  alternative  conclusion  for  a  minor  premise. 

5*'.  Made  this  a  distinct  part  (minor  premise),  by  introducing  material  consid- 
erations into  a  theory  of  form. 

6°.  Did  not  see  what  was  the  nature  of  the  immediate  inference  in  both,  — 
how  ihcy  resembled  and  how  they  differed. 


II.  —  Historical  Notices. 

(CONJUNCTIVE    AXD    DISJUNCTIVE.) 
(n)  ARISTOTLE. 

•  (August  1852.) 

Aristotle  (Anal.  Pr.  L.  i.  c.  32,  §  5,  p.  202,  Pacii)  describes  the  process  of  the 
Hyi)othftic  Syllogism  (that  calli'il  by  Alexander  Si'  uXuv),  but  denies  it  to  be  a 
syllogism.  Theretbre  his  syllogisms  from  Hypothesis  are  something  different. 
This  has  not  been  noticed  by  Mansel,  Waitz, 

Thus  literally  :  —  "  Again,  if  man  existing,  it  be  necessary  that  animal  exist, 
and  if  tmiiiml,  that  auht^tunce  :  man  existing,  it  is  necessary  that  substance  exist. 
As  yet,  there  is,  however,  no  syllogistic  process;  for  the  propositions  do  not 
stand  in  the  relation  we  ha\  e  stated.  But,  in  such  like  cases,  we  are  deceived, 
by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  something  resulting  from  what  has  been  laid 
down  :  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  syllogism  is  of  things  necessary.  But  the 
Ni-r-essary  is  more  extensive  than  the  Syllogism  ;  for  though  all  syllogism  be 
indeed  necessary,  all  nci-cssary  is  not  syllogiMn."  Why  not?  1°,  No  middle. 
2°.  No  quality,  —  affirmation  or  negation  ;  problem,  also  not  a'ssertory,  —  hypo- 
thetical not  syllogistic.     3°,  No  quantity.     Comjiare,  also,  An.  J'r.  L.  i.  c.  24. 

Aristotle  {Anal.  ]'o<t..  L.  i.  c.  2,  §  15,  p.  MS;  c.  10,  §§  8,  !),  p.  4.38)  makes 
Tlifsii  or  Position  the  genus  opposed  to  Axiom,  and  containing  under  it,  as 
species,  1°,  llijiio'Jiesis  or  Su/jposilion  ;  and,  2°,  Defmition.  Hy|)oth(sis  is  that 
thesis  which  a.ssurnes  one  or  other  alternative  of  a  contradiction.  Definition  is 
that  thesis  wliich  neither  aflirms  nor  denies.  Hypothetical,  in  .\ristotle's sense, 
i«  thus  that  which  affirms  or  denies  one  alternative  or  other,  —  which  is  not 
indifferent  to  yes  or  no, —  which  is  not  possibly  either,  and,   consequently. 
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includes  both.  Hypotheticals,  as  involving  a  positive  and  negative  alternative, 
are  thus,  in  Aristotle's  sense,  rightly  named,  if  di\i(le(l;  l»ut,  in  Aristotle's 
sense,  as  emnplete,  they  are  neither  propositions  nor  syllogisms,  as  not  affirming 
one  alternative  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.' 

(b)  AMMOmUS  HERMLE. 

I.  Ammonius  Ilermiae,  on  Arislolle  Of  Enouncement,  Introduction,  f.  3,  ed. 
Aid.  154G,  f.  1.  ed.  Aid.  1503.  After  distinguishing  the  five  species  of  Speech, 
according  to  the  Peripatetics,  —  the  Vocative,  the  Imperative,  the  Interrofjatice, 
the  Optatice,  and  the  Enunciative  or  Assertive,  —  having  further  stated  the 
corresponding  division  by  the  Stoics,  and  having  finally  shown  that  Aristotle, 
in  tliis  book,  limited  the  discussion  to  the  last  kind,  that  alone  being  recipient 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  he  thus  proceeds:  —  "  Again,  of  Assertive  speech  (ctTro- 
(pavriKov  \6yov),  there  are  two  species;  the  one  called  Categoric  [or  Prediealive'], 
the  other  Hypothetic  [or  Supposilive].  The  Categoric  denotes  that  somet/iififj 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  something :  as  when  we  say,  Socrates  is  nailing.  Sac- 
rates  is  not  tvalKiug ;  for  we  predicate  tcalking  of  Socrates,  sornvtmcs  affirm- 
atively, sometimes  negatively.  The  Hypothetic  denotes  that  soniel/iing  ln-in;/, 
.something  [else]  is  or  is  not,  or  something  not  being,  something  [else]  is  not  or  is  : 
As  when  we  say,  If  man  he,  animal  also  is, —  If  he  he  man,Jie  /.v  not  stone. — 
If  it  he  not  day,  it  is  night,  —  If  it  he  not  day,  the  siui  has  not  risen. 

"  The  Categoric  is  the  only  si)ecies  of  Assertive  speech  treated  of  by  Aris- 
totle as  that  alone  perfect  in  itself,  and  of  utility  in  demonstration  ;  whereas 
Hypothetic  syllogisms,  usurping  [usually]  without  demonstration  the  [minor] 
proposition,  called  the  Transumplion,  or  Assumption,  and  souietimes  even  a 
[major  premise]  Conjunctive  or  Disjunctive,  recpiiring  proof,  draw  their  per- 
suasion from  hypotheses,  should  any  one  [I  read  41  ns  for  "jtis]  concede  their 
primary  suppositions.  If,  then,  to  the  establishment  of  such  suppositions  we 
should  employ  a  second  hypothetic  syllogism,  —  in  that  case,  we  should  recjuire 
a  further  establishment  for  confirmation  of  the  suppositions  involved  in  it ;  for 
this  third  a  fourth  would  again  be  necessary;  and  so  on  to  infinity,  siiould  we 
attempt  by  hypotheses  to  confirm  hypotheses.  But  to  render  the  demonstra- 
tion complete  and  final,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  needed  a  categoric  syllogism 
to  i)rove  the  point  in  question,  without  any  foregone  supposition.  Hence  it  is 
that  Categoric  [reasonings]  are  styled  Syllogisms  absolutely ;  whereas  Hypo- 
thetic [reasonings]  of  every  kind  are  always  denominated  Syllogisms  from 
hypothesis,  and  never  Syllogisms  simply.  Add  to  this,  that  Hypothetic  enounce- 
• 

1  [Whether  the    Si/Uosi^ms  ex  hypotheai   of  Opera  Lo^ra  Tract.   Syll.  P.  iv.  c.  x.  tit.  2,  p. 

Aruitotle  are  correspondent  to  the  ordinary  548.     Bursgersdicius.  Instit.  Log.  L.  ii.  cc.  12, 

Uypothetical  Syllogism.  14,  pp.  263.  270.  275      Hitter,  (iesli    der  Pfiil. 

For   the  affirmative,   see  Pacins,  Com.   In  iii.  p.  96.    (Eng.  Tr.,  p  80.)    Ramus,  ScIioIcb 

Org  An.  Prior,  L   i.  CC.  23,  29.  44,  pp  153,  177,  Dial.  L.  vii.  cc.  12, 13  pp.  492,  503     MoIina-us, 

194.     St    Hilaire.  Translation  of  Organon,  vol.  EUmentn   I.ogicn,  p.  95  ft  seq.     Waitz,  Org-,  i. 

ii   pp.  107.  139,  178.  pp.  427,  4-33      ("f.  Alexander,  In  An.  Prior,  ti: 

For  the  negative,  see  Piccartus,  In  Org.  An.  88,  109.    Philoponus,  In  An.  Prior,  S.  60",  60'. 

Prior,  L.  i.  cc.  40,  41,  42,  p.  600.    Neldelius,  87*,  88.     Anonymus,    De    Syltogismo,    f.   44'>. 

De  Usu  Org.  Arisl.  P.  iii.  c.  2,  pp.  38.  45  (1C07).  Magentinus,  In  An.  Prior,  f.  Vt^.  •■  Ammonius, 

Keckermann,  Opera,  pp.  766,  767.    Scheibler,  In  de  Interp.,2>^.  Blemmidas,  Epit.  Log.  c.  36.] 
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ments  are  made  up  of  Categoric.  For  thoy  express  the  consecjuence  or  oppo- 
sition {iucoKovdiay  y)  Sioo-Taffif)'  ot"  one  Catetroric  proposition  and  another,  uniting 
them  with  i  ;nh  otlier  by  either  the  Conjunt-tive  or  Disjunttive  particle  ((tv/j.- 
Tr\fKTiK<j>  7*)  5ta^(vicTiK(f  <TvvS(ff/ia>') ,  in  order  to  sliovv  that  they  constitute  together  a 
single  enouncement.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  Aristotle  has  only  consid- 
ered, in  detail,  the  Categoric  species  of  Assertive  speech." 


(cj  Ayoymocs  scnoiioy} 

In  Hypothetic  Syllogisms,  the  first  [I]  arc;  those  of  two  terms  [a],  Conjunc- 
tive, or  [b]  Disjunctive  (opoj  oi  <Tvvr)ixnfvoi  -*;  SioAfAu/ueVoi)  ;  then  follow  [II]  the 
two  [classes  of]  syllogisms  with  three,  and  these  conjunctive  terms. 

[I.  a.]  "  There  are  four  syllogisms  through  the  Return  {v  iirdfoSos)  on  the 
prior  (6  Trp6rfpos,  6  irpwros^  [or  antecedent  clause  of  the  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion], and  four  through  it  on  the  posterior  (6  Seinepos,  6  to-xoTos).  For  the 
terms  are  taken  either  both  affinnatively  or  both  negatively.  And  the  return 
upon  the  prior  is  ponent  (Kara  ^eatv^,  upon  the  posterior  toUent  (kot^  avcuptffiv). 
For  example  [the  return  upon  the  prior]  : 

(I.)  //■  A  M,  B  is;  (Return)  but  A  is;  (Conclusion,  (rvfiTrepouTfia)  therefore,  B  is. 

(2.)  y  A  is,  B  is  not ;  but  A  is ;  therefore,  B  is  not. 

(3.)  If  K  is  not,  B  /«;  but  X  is  not;  therefore,  B  is. 

(A.)  If  A  is  not,  B  w  not ;  but  A  is  not ;  therefore,  B  is  not. 

"The  return  upon  the  posterior: 

(1.)  If  A  is,  B  is ;  but  B  is  not ;  therefore,  A  is  not. 

(2. )  If  A  is,  a  is  not ;  but  B  is ;  therefore,  A  is  not. 

(3.)  If  A  is  not,  B  is ;  hut  B  is  not  ,■  therefore,  A  is. 

(4.)  If  A  is  nut,  B  is  not ;  but  B  is  ;  therefore,  A  too  is. 

[b.]  "  Following  those  of  conjunctive,  arc  syllogisms  of  disjunctive  terms. 
In  these,  the  return  is  upon  either  [clause]  indifferently.  For  example  :  If  it 
must  he  Ifiat  either  A  /•■<  or  B  m  [in  the  one  case];  B  itinot,  therefore,  A  in ;  or 
[in  the  other],  A  w  not,  therefore  B  in. 

[11.]  *'  Of  three  conjunctive  terms,  there  arc  [in  the  figures  taken  together] 
fight  syllogisms,  through  a  return  on  the  prior,  and  eight  [sixteen]*  through  a 
return  on  the  posterior  [clause].  For  the  three  terms  are  correlated  ((rvm-idfu- 
rtu),  either  all  afTirniatively,  or  some ;  an<l  here  either  the  third  alone,  or  the 
thirrl  and  secoml,  or  the  second  alone,  negatively.  Again,  either  all  are  neg- 
atively correlated,  or  some  ;  an<l  here  the  third  alone,  or  the  third  and  secon<l, 
or  the  second  alone,  affirmatively.     In  this  manner  the  correlatioi\   [in   each 


I  In  Waitz.  Or^.  i.  pp  9,  10.  premise  (the  minor  placed  first,  accordinf?  to 

.'  It  would  8eem  that  the  author  here,  and  tli<;  common  practice  of  the  Oreekn,  or  the 

iu  the  Unt  i^nftnce,  diwjount"  nllogethcr  the  major  prior,  in  Aribtotelic  theory)  he  should 

flnit    agure,   puzzled,  apparently,  to   which  accord  the  designation  of  first. 
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figure]  is  eightfold ;  taking  for  exemplification  only  a  single  mood  [in  the 
several  figures]  : 

If  A  is,  B  is; 
If  Bis,  C  is  ; 
If  A  is,  therefore,  C  is. 

This  is  of  the  first  figure.  For  the  middle  coUative  term  {&  (rwayuv  '6pos  ^leVos) 
is  twice  taken,  being  the  consequent  (6  Ai^cov)  in  the  former  conjunctive 
[premise]  (rb  Trpirepov  ffvin^ntxtuof),  the  antecedent  (6  rryovnefos)  in  the  latter 
Wherefore,  these  syllogisms  are  indemonstrable,  ^  not  recjuiring  reduction 
(n  di/aAuo-is)  for  demonstration.  The  other  moods  of  the  first  figure  are,  as  has 
been  said,  similarly  circumstanced. 

"  The  second  figure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  term  [or  middle]  (6  irwdywi') 
holds  the  same  relation  to  each  of  the  collated  [or  extreme]  terms,  inasmuch  as 
it  stands  the  antecedent  of  both  the  conjunctive  [premises],  except  that  in  the 
one  it  is  affirmative,  in  the  other  negative.  Wherefore,  when  reduced  to  the 
first  figure,  they  demonstrate,  as  is  seen,  through  the  instance  of  a  single  mood 
composed  of  aflSrmative  collated  terms.     As  — 

If  A  is,  B  is  ; 

If  A  is  not,  C  is  ; 

If  B  is  not,  therefore,  C  is. 

"  This  is  reduced  to  the  first  figure  in  the  following  manner  :  — Whether  it 
has  the  collated  terms,  both  affirmative,  or  both  negative,  or  both  dissimilar  to 
the  reciprocally  placed  collative  term,  there  is  taken  m  the  reduction  the 
opposite  [and  converse]  of  the  prior  conjunctive  [premise]  ;  and  the  latter  is 
applied,  in  order  that  the  opposite  of  the  consequent  in  the  former  conjunctive 
[premise]  may  find  a  place  in  the  foresaid  mood.     As  — 

If  B  is  not,  A  IS  not ; 

If  A  is  not,  C  is , 

If  B  is  not,  therefore,  C  is. 

"  This  it  behooved  to  show. 

"  The  third  figure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  term  holds  the  same  relation 
to  each  of  the  collated  terms,  being  the  consequent  in  either  conjunctive  [pre- 
mise] affirmatively  and  negatively,  as  in  the  example  of  a  single  mood  again 
consisting  of  affirmative  collated  terms.     Thus  : 

If  A  is,  B  is  ; 

If  C  is,  B  is  not ; 

If  A  is,  therefore,  C  is  not. 

"  The  reduction  of  this  to  the  first  figure  is  thus  effected.     The  opposite  [a 

1  Vide  Apuleius.    [De  Dogm.  Plat  iii.  p.  37.  Elm.    Cf.  Discussions,  p.  836.  —  Ed] 
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converse  E]  of  the  second  conjunctive  [premise]  is  taken  along  witb  the 
first  conjiuu'tivo  [premise],  and  the  antecedent  of  tlie  former  is  applied  to  the 
opposite  of  the  latter's  consequent ;  as  in  the  foresaid  mood.     Thus : 

If  A  is,  B  is ; 

If  B  is,  C  is  not ; 

If  A  is,  therefore,  C  is  not. 

"  All  this  requires  to  be  shown  concretely.     As  in  the  first  figure  [first 
mood]  ; 

If  day  is,  light  is  ; 

If  light  is,  visible  objects  are  seen  ; 

If  day  is,  therefore,  visible  objects  are  seen. 

"  Second  figure,  first  mood  : 


D 


If  day  is,  light  is ; 

If  day  is  not,  the  sun  is  under  the  earth  ; 

If  light  is  not,  (he  sun  is  [therefore]  under  the  earth. 


Reduction : 


If  light  is  not,  day  is  not  ; 

If  day  is  not,  the  sun  is  under  the  earth ; 

If  light,  therefore,  is  not,  the  tun  is  under  the  earth. 

• 

"  Third  figure,  first  mood  : 

If  day  is,  light  is ; 

If  things  visible  are  unseen,  light  is  not ; 

If  day,  therefore,  is,  things  visible  are  not  unseen. 

"  There  are  eight  moods  of  the  second  figure,  and  eight  of  the  third ;  two 
composed  of  afTirmatives,  two  of  negatives,  four  of  dissimilars,  with  a  similar 
or  dissimilar  collative. 

"  End  of  Aristotle's  Analytics." 

Pkclative  to  the  translation  from  the  Greek  interpolator  on  Hypothetical 
Svllojnsms,  in  Waitz  {Ory.  i.  p.  9,  10);  and  in  particular  to  the  beginning 
of  [II]. 

Better  thus  :  —  In  all  the  Figures  :  —  the  quality  of  tlic  syllogism  is  either 
I'lire,  —  and  here  two.  viz.,  one  aflirmativc  and  one  negative ;  or  Mixed,  — 
and  here  six,  viz.,  three  in  which  affirmation,  and  tliree  in  which  negation,  has 
the  preponderance. 
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The  followinor  are  thus  arranged  : 


First  Figure. 

Second  Figure. 

Third  Figure. 

All 

J/  A  is,  B  is ; 

If  R  is,  A  is ; 

If  A  is,  B  is ; 

^  A 

J/  Ris,  Gis; 

If  B  is,  G  is  ; 

IfC  is, 'Bis; 

a 
2 

.-.  If  A  is,  Gis. 

.-.  If  Ait,  G  is. 

.:  If  A  is,  G  is. 

C 
O 

i.. 

If  A  is,  B  is ; 

If  B  is,  A  is ; 

If  A  is,  B  is ; 

a. 

r 

If  R  is,  G  is  not ; 

If  R  is,  G  is  not ; 

If  Gts7Wl,  Bis; 

/ 

.•.  JfAis,Gisnot. 

.-.  If  A  is,  G  is  not. 

.-.   /f  A  is,  G  is  not 

O 

e 

1,3, 

If  A  is,  R  is  not  ; 

If  B  is  not,  A  is ; 

If  A  is,  B  is  not ; 

'4-1 

=3 

c 

If  ?t  is  not,  C  is  ; 

If  B  is  not,  C  is  ; 

If  G  is,  B  is  not ; 

!/ 

.-.  If  A  is,  Gis. 

.-.  If  A  is,  G  is. 

.-.  If  A  is,  G  is. 

2,  3,     If  A  is  not,  B  is  ; 
D  Ifli  is,  C  is  ; 

.-.  If  A  is  not,  G  is. 


If  B  is,  A  is  not ; 

If  B  is,  G  is ; 

.'.  If  A  is  not,  G  is. 


If  A  is  not,  B  is ; 
If  G  is,  B  is  ; 

.'.  If  A  is  not,  G  is. 


All     If  A  is  not,  B  is  not. 
E  If  B  is  not,  C  is  not ; 
.'.  If  A  is  not,  G  is  not. 

1,2,     If  A  is  not,  B  is  not ; 
F  Ifli  is  not,  G  is ; 

.".  If  A  is  not,  G  is. 


If  B  is  not,  A  is  not ; 
If  B  is  not,  G  is  not ; 
.'.  If  Bis  not,  G  is  not. 

If  B  is  not,  A  is  not ; 
If  B  is  not,  G  is ; 
.-.  If  A  is  not,  G  is. 


If  A  is  not,  B  is  not ; 
If  C  is  not,  B  is  not  ; 
.-.  If  A  is  not,  G  is  not. 

If  A  is  not,  B  is  not ; 
If  G  is,  B  is  not ; 
.'.  If  A  is  not,  G  is. 


o    w 


1,3,     Jf  A  is  not,  B  is ; 
G  If  B  is,  G  is  not ; 

.'.  If  A  is  not,  G  is  not. 


If  B  is,  A  is  not ; 
Jf  B  is,  C  is  not ; 
.'.  If  A  is  not,  G  is  not. 


If  A  is  not,  R  is ; 
If  C  is  not,  B  is  ; 
.'.  If  A  is  not,  G  is  not. 


2,  3,     If  A  is,  B  is  not ; 
H  IfBis  not,  C  is  not ; 

.'.  If  A  is,  G  is  not. 


If  B  is  not,  A  is ; 
If  B  is  not,  G  is  not ; 
.'.   If  A  is,  G  is  not.  . 


If  A  is,  B  is  not ; 
If  G  is  not,  B  is  not , 
.'.  If  A  is,  C  is  not. 


These  eight  syllogisms  are  all  affirmative,  the  negation  not  being  attached 
to  the  principal  copula.'  If,  therefore,  the  negation  be  attached  to  one  or 
other  premise,  there  will  be  sixteen  negative  syllogisms,  in  all  twenty-four. 
The  negatives  are,  however,  awkward  and  useless.     (See  Lovanicnses,  p.  301.) 

Bat  e:\ch  of  these  twenty-four  syllogisms  can  receive  twelve  diiferent  forms 
of  predesignation,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  moods  of  the  simple  categorical ; 
according  to  which  they  are  arranged  and  numbered.     It  is  hardly  necessary 

1  See  Lovanienses.  In  Arist.  Dial.,  Tract,  de  Hypolhtticis  Syllogismis,  p.  299. 
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to  notice  that  the  order  of  the  premises  is  in  comprehension,  after  the  Greek 
fashion  of  the  scholiast. 


i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

V. 

vi. 

vii. 

viii. 

ix. 

X. 

xi. 

xii. 

r  A 

1 

f 

: 

: 

> 

: 

1 

> 

• 

» 

9 

MB 

:  : 

•■  : 

:    : 

t    ' 

•  f 

>   • 

•  ) 

1   • 

•     > 

9       ' 

'       9 

c  c 

1 

1 

: 

, 

: 

f 

9 

9 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  Syllogism  E  of  the  preceding  table,  thus : 


1.  If  all  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not;  if  all  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not;  .-.  if  all  A  is  not,  aU 

B  is  not. 

2.  If  some  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not;  if  all  B  is  not,  some  C  is  not;  .\  if  some  A  is  not, 

some  C  is  not. 

3.  If  some  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not ;  if  all  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not ;  .'.if  some  A  is  not, 

all  C  is  not. 

4.  If  all  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not  ;  if  all  B  is  not,  some  C  is  not ;  .'.  if  all  A  is  not,  some 

C  is  not : 

5.  If  all  A  is  not,  some  B  is  not;  if  all  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not ;  .'.  if  all  A  is  not,  all  C 

IS  not. 

6.  If  some  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not ;  if  some  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not ;  /.  if  some  A  is  not, 

all  C  is  not. 
7    If  all  A  is  not,  some  B  is  not ;  if  all  B  is  not,  some  C  is  not ;  .'.  if  all  A  is  not,  some 
C  is  not. 

8.  If  some  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not ;  if  some  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not;  .'.  if  some  A  is  not, 

all  C  is  not. 

9.  If  some  A  is  not,  some  B  is  not ;  if  all  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not;  .'.  if  some  A  is  not, 

all  C  is  not. 

10.  If  all  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not ;  if  some  B  is  not,  some  C  is  not ;  .'.  if  all  A  is  not, 

.some  C  is  not. 

11.  If  some  A  is  not,  some  B  is  not ;  if  all  B  is  not,  some C  is  not ;  .".  if  some  A  is  not, 

some  C  is  not. 

12.  If  some  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not ;  if  some  B  is  not,  some  C  is  not;  .'.  if  some  A  is  noU, 

some  C  is  not. 
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IX. 

SORITES. 

(See  p.  274.) 
(Without  order.) 

All  loaicians  have  overlooked  the  Sorites  of  Second  and  Third  Fiirures. 

In  Sorites  of  the  Second  or  Third  Figures,  every  term  forms  a  syllogism 
with  every  other,  tlirough  the  one  middle  term.  In  Sorites  of  the  First  Figure, 
every  Second  tei-ni  at  most  forms  a  syllogism  with  every  other,  through  its 
relative  middle  term. 

No  subordination  in  Sorites  of  Second  or  Third  Figure,  ergo  no  one  domi- 
nant conclusion. 

Alias —  In  First  Figure,  there  being  a  subordination  of  notions,  there  may 
be  a  Sorites  with  different  middles  (all,  however,  in  a  common  dependency). 
In  Second  and  Third  Fitjurcs,  tliere  being  no  subordination  of  terms,  the  onlv 
Sorites  competent  is  that  by  repetition  of  the  same  middle.  In  First  Figure 
there  is  a  new  middle  term  for  every  new  progress  of  the  Sorites ;  in  Second 
and  Third,  only  one  middle  term  for  any  number  of  extremes. 

In  First  Figure,  a  Syllogism  only  between  every  second  term  of  the  Sorites, 
the  intermediate  term  constituting  the  middle  term.  In  the  others,  every  two 
propositions  of  the  common  middle  term  form  a  syllogism. 

Alias  —  There  being  no  subordination  in  Second  and  Third  Figures  between 
the  extremes,  there,  consequently,  are  — 

1°,  No  relations  between  extremes,  except  through  the  middle  term. 

2°.  There  is  only  one  possible  middle  terra  ;  any  number  of  others. 

3°,  Every  two  of  the  terms,  with  the  middle  term,  may  form  a  syllogism. 

4°,  No  order. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  would  correct  and  amplify  the  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  Sorites.' 

1°,  I  would  state  that,  by  the  quantification  of  the  Predicate  (of  which  we 
are  hereafter  to  treat,  in  reference  to  reasoning  in  general),  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Sorites  ;  the  one  descending  from  whole  to  part,  —  or  ascending  from 
part  to  whole  ;  the  other  proceeding  from  whole  to  whole :  of  which  last  it  is 
now  alone  re(iuisite  to  speak.  It  is  manifest,  that  if  we  can  find  two  notions 
wholly  e(jual  to  a  third  notion,  these  notions  will  be  wholly  equal  to  each  other. 
Thus,  if  all  trilateral  figure  be  identical  with  all  triangular  figure,  and  all  tri- 
angular figure  with  all  figure  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  then  all  figure,  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  and  all  trilateral  figure,  will  also  be  identical,  reciprocating,  or 
absolutely  convertible.  We  have  thus  a  simple  syllogism  of  absolute  equation. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  A  and  B,  B  and  C,  C  and  D,  are  absolutely  equiva- 
lent, so  also  will  be  A  and  D-     We  may  thus,  in  like  manner,  it  is  evident, 

1  Interpolalion  in  Lectures.    See  p.  274.  —  Ej>. 
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have  a  Sorites  of  absolute  equivalents.     It  is  not,  indeed,  very  easy  always  to 
find  four  or  more  terms  or  notions  thus  simply  conver.ibli'.     In  geometry,  we 
niav  rarrv  out  the  concrete  syllogism  just  stated,  by  adding  the  three  following 
propositions  :  — .1//  fgure,  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two  rif/ht 
angles,  u<  all  Jigure  which  can  be  butected  through  only  one  angle  :  — All  figure 
tchich  can  be  bisected  through  only  one  angle,  is  all  figure  which,  bisected  through 
an  angle  and  a  side,  gircs  two  triangles;  and  All  figure  which,  thus  bisected, 
gives  two  triangles,  is  all  figure  which,  bisected  through  tico  side:*,  gives  a  triangle 
and  a  quadrangle ;  and  so  forth.    In  theology,  perhaps,  however,  these  series  are 
more  frequently  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  sciences.     The  following  twelve 
equivalent  concepts 'constitute  at  once  a  good  exani[)le  of  such  a  Sorites,  and 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  a  compendious  view  of  the  whole  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
These  are.  —  1.  Electeil ;  2.  Rei/cciued ;  3.  Called;  4.  Graced  tvith  true  repent- 
ance: 5.    With  true  failh;  6.  With  true  personal  assurance;  7.  Pardoned;  8. 
Justified;  9.  Sanctified;  10.  Endoiced  with  perseverance ;  11.  Saved;  12.  Glorified. 
This  series  could  indeed  be  amplified  ;  but  I  have  purposely  restricted  it  to 
twelve.     Now,  as  All  the  elect  are  all  the  redeemed,  all  the  redeemed  all  the  called, 
all  the  called  all  the  Itruly^  p>enitenl,  all  the  [truly']  penitent  all  the  [/r«/y]  believ- 
ing, all  the  [truly]  believing  all  the  Itruly]  assured,  all  the  [truly]  assured  all  the 
pardoned,  all  the  pardoned  all  the  justified,  all  the  justified  all  the  sanctified,  all 
the  sanctified  all  the  perseverant,  all  the  perseverant  all  the  saved,  all  the  saved 
all  the  glorified,  all  the  glorified  all  the  blest  ivith  life  eternal;  it  follows,  of  neces- 
sity, that  all  the  blest  with  life  eternal  are  all  the  elect.     To  tuin  this  affirmative 
into  a  negative  Sorites,  we  have  only  to  say,  either  at  the  beginning,  —  None 
of  the  reprobate  are  any  of  the  elect,  and,  consetjuently,  infer,  at  the  end,  tiiat 
none  of  the  blessed  with  eternal  life  are  any  of  the  reprobate  ;  or,  at  the  end,  — 
Sone  of  the  blest  icith  eternal  lij'e  are  any  of  the  punished,  and,  conse(iuently, 
infer   that   none   of  the  pjuiiished   are   any  of  the   elect.      Perhaps  the   best 
formula  for  this  kind  of  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  a,  b,  c.     This  will 
afford  us  a  Sorites  of  six  terms,  viz.,  a,  b,  c — a,  b — b,  a,  c — b,  c,  a — c,  a,  b — c, 
b.  a. — which  are  all  virtually  identical  in  their  contents.     If  there  be  recjuired 
a  formula  for  a  longer  Sorites,  we  may  take   the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  which  will 
afford  us  twenty-four  terms.     Perhaps  the   best   formula  for  a  descending  or 
ascending  Sorites  is,  for  example,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f— a,  b,  c,  d,  e, — a,  b,  c,  d, — a, 
b,  c, — a,  b, — a. 


I.  —  COMPREHENSIVE    SORITES  —  PROGRESSIVE    AND    REGRESSIVE. 


E 

P-ucephaluB: 


D 

,  Horse: 


c 

,  Quadruped ; ' 


B 

,  Animal:! 


A 

,  Substance 
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II.  —  EXTEKSIVE    SORITES. 

:  B,  ^   :  C  ,  m   :  D  , 


X. 


SYLLOGISM. 
L — Its  Enodncement  —  Analytic  and  Synthetic  —  Order  of  Premises. 

(See  p  281.) 

(a)  ENOUyCEMENT    OF   SYLLOGISM. 

(Nov.  1848.)  —  There  are  two  orders  of  enouncing  the  Syllogism,  both 
natural,  and  the  neglect  of  these,  added  to  the  not  taking  into  account  the 
Problem,  or  Question,  has  been  the  ground  why  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  has 
been  attacked  as  involving  a  petitio  jjrlncijjii,  or  as  a  mere  tautology.  Thus, 
Buffier  cites  the  definition  the  art  of  confessing  in  the  conclusion  ivhat  has  been 
already  avowed  in  the  premises}     This  objection  has  never  been  put  down. 

The  foundation  of  all  syllogism  is  the  Problem.  But  this  may  be  answered 
either  Analytically  or  Synthetically. 

I.  Analytically  (which  has  been  wholly  overlooked)  thus,  —  Problem  or 
qusesituin.  Is  PC?  Answer,  F  is  C ;  for  T  is  M,  and  M  is  C.  This  is  the 
reasoning  of  Depth.  More  explicitly  :  —  Does  F  contain  in  it  C  '?  F  contains 
in  it  C ;  for  F  contains  in  it  M,  and  M  contains  in  it  C.  But  it  is  wholly  indif- 
ferent whether  we  cast  it  in  the  reasoning  of  Breadth.  For  example  :  —  Does 
C  contain  under  it  F  ?  C  contains  under  it  F;  for  C  coiitains  under  it  M,  and 
M  contains  under  it  F." 

Here  all  is  natural ;  and  there  is  no  hitch,  no  transition,  in  the  order  of  pro- 
gressive statement.  The  whole  reasoning  forms  an  organic  unity  ;  all  the  parts 
of  it  being  present  to  the  mind  at  once,  there  is  no  before  and  no  alter.  But  it 
is  the  condition  of  a  verbal  enouncement,  that  one  part  should  precede  and 
follow  another.  Here,  accordingly,  the  proposition  in  which  the  reasoning  is 
absolved  or  realized,  and  which,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  enouncement.  has 


1  Seconde  Logique,  Art  iii.  5  126.  —  Ed. 

•2  Plato,  in  a  letter  to  Diouysius  {Epist.  2), 
reverses  tlie  common  order  of  Syllogi.-'m, 
placinjr  the  conclusion  first  [thm  lie  thinks 
tlure  is  same  sense  in  tlie  dead),  then  the  minor 


[iliai  good  mnt  so  think),  lastly  the  major  (that 
the  presentiments  of  divine  men  are  of  highest 
aut/ioritij).  Platonis  Ojiera,  Bekker.  ix.  p.  74. 
Cf.  Melanchthou,  Dialer.tica,  L.  iii.,  De  Fig- 
uratione,  p.  93,  ed  1542. 
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been  styknl  the  Conchisio}! ,  is  stated  first ;  and  the  grounds  or  reasons  on  which 
it  rests,  which,  from  the  same  circumstance,  have  been  called  the  Premise  or 
Antecedent,  are  stated  last.  This  order  is  Analytic.  We  proceed  fi-om  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  —  from  the  principiatum  to  the  principia.  And  it  is  evident 
tliat  this  may  he  done  indifferently  either  in  Depth  or  Breadth  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  in  the  counter  quantities  the  grounds  or  premises  naturally 
change  their  order. 

II.  Si/iilli<  ticalh/,  —  the  only  order  contemplated  by  the  logicians  as  natural, 
but  on  erroneous  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  order  is  to  be  accounted 
natural  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  other,  it  is  not  that  which  has  thus  been  exclu- 
sively considered.     For —  ♦ 

1°,  It  is  full  of  hitches.  There  is  one  great  hitch  in  the  separation  of  the 
conclusion  from  the  question  ;  though  this  latter  is  merely  the  Ibrmer  proposi- 
tion in  an  assertive,  instead  of  an  interrogative,  form.  There  is  also  at  least 
one  subordinate  hitch  in  the  evolution  of  the  reasoning. 

2'',  The  exclusive  consideration  of  this  form  has  been  the  cause  or  the  occa- 
sion of  much  misconception,  idle  disputation,  and  groundless  objection. 

(On  the  two  Methods ;  tumultuary  observations,  to  be  better  arranged,  and 
corrected.) 

1°,  In  the  first  or  analytic  order,  what  is  principal  in  reality  and  in  interest 
is  placed  first,  that  is,  the  Answer  or  Assertion,  called  on  the  other  order  the 
Conclusion. 

2°,  In  this  order  all  is  natural ;  there  is  no  hitch,  no  saltus,  no  abrupt  transi- 
tion ;  all  slides  smoothly  from  first  to  last. 

a)  Tlie  question  slides  into  its  answer,  interrogation  demands  and  receives 
assertion. 

b)  Assertion  requires  a  reason,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  it;  and  this  is 
given  immediately  in  what,  from  the  other  order,  has  been  called  the  Antecedent 
or  Premlse-f. 

c)  Then  the  first  term,  either  in  Breadth  or  Depth,  is  taken  first  in  the 
ground  or  reason,  and  compared  with  M;  then  M  is  compared  with  the  other. 
As  in  Breadth  :  —  Doex  C  contain  under  it  F  ?  C  contains  F  ;  for  C  contains 
under  it  M,  nnrl  M  contains  under  it  F.  In  Depth  —  Does  F  contain  in  it  C  ? 
F  contains  in  it  C  ;  for  F  contains  in  it  M,  and  M  contains  in  it  C.  This  is  the 
first  Figure.  Second  Figure,  using  common  language :  —  /.s  F  C  ?  F  is  C 
{nnfl  C  i.s  F)  ;  for  F  and  C  are  both  the  same  M.  Here  the  two  extremes  taken 
together  are  comjiared  with  M.  In  the  third  Figure  M  is  compared  with  both 
extremes  — />•  F  C  ?     F  w  C  (and  M  is  F)  ;  for  the  same  M  is  both  F  and  C. 

3°,  In  this  order  there  is  nothing  pleonastic,  nothing  anticipated. 

4°,  Nothing  begged. 

5*,  In  this  methwl  the  process  is  simple.  Thought  is  one ;  but  to  be  enounced 
it  muft  Yn:  analyzed  into  a  many.  This  order  gives  that  necessary  analysis, 
and  nothing  more. 

6°,  In  this  order,  when  assertive,  answer  is  limited  by  question  ;  goo<l  reason 
why,  in  Second  and  Third  Figures,  one  answer  should  be  given. 

7°,  This  order  is  the  one  generally  used  by  the  mathematicians.  (See  Twes- 
ten,  Lof/ik,  inxhesonderc  die  Analytik,  §  117,  p.  105,  and  below,  p.  626.  Plato 
also). 
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8°,  If  the  Quaesitum  be  stated  as  it  ought  to  be,  this  order  follows  of  course; 
and  the  neglect  of  the  quaesitum  has  followed  from  the  prevalence  of  the  other. 
If  the  quJBsitum  be  stated  in  using  the  common  form,  %ve  must  almost  of  course 
interpolate  a  yes  or  a  no  before  proceeding  to  the  premises  in  the  common 
method ;  and  in  that  case,  the  conclusion  is  only  a  superfluous  recapitulation. 

In  the  Synthetic,  or  common  order,  all  is  contrary.  (The  numbers  cor- 
respond.) 

1°,  In  this  order,  what  is  first  in  reality  and  interest,  and  in  and  for  the  sake 
of  wliich  tiie  whole  reasoning  exists,  comes  last ;  till  the  conclusion  is  given  we 
know  not  (at  least  we  ought  not  to  know)  how  the  question  is  answered. 

2°,  In  this  order  all  is  unnatural  and  contorted  by  hitches  and  abrupt  transi- 
tions. There  is  no  connection  between  the  (juestion  and  what  prepares  the 
answer,  — the  premise.     (Show  in  detail.) 

3°,  In  this  oriler  all  is  pleonastic  and  anticipative.  The  premises  stated,  we 
already  know  the  conclusion.  This,  indeed,  in  books  of  Logic,  is  virtually 
admitted,  —  the  conclusion  being  commonly  expressed  by  a  Ihrrefnre,  etc.  An- 
cient doctrine  of  Enthymeme  (Ulpian,  etc.),  unknown  to  our  modern  logicians; 
among  their  other  blunders  on  the  Enthymeme.  On  the  common  doctrine, 
Logic  —  Syllogistic  —  is  too  truly  defined  the  art  of  confessing  in  the  conclusion 
what  had  been  already  avowed  in  the  premises. 

4",  On  this  order  the  objection  of  petitin  principii  stands  hitherto  unrefuted,  if 
not  unrefutable,  against  Logic' 

5°,  In  this  order  the  process  is  complex.  The  simple  thought  is  first  mentally 
analyzed,  if  it  proceed,  as  it  ought,  from  the  quaesitum;  but  this  analysis  is  not 
expressed.  Then  the  elements  are  recomposed,  and  this  recomposition  affords 
the  synthetic  announcement  of  the  syllogism.  —  the  syllogism  being  thus  the 
superfluous  regress  of  a  foregone  analysis.  Aristotle's  analytic  is  thus  truly 
a  synthetic ;  it  overtly  reconstructs  the  elements  which  had  been  attained  by  a 
covert  analysis.'' 

6°,  In  this  method,  the  problem  hanging  loose  from  the  syllogism,  and,  in 
fact,  being  usually  neglected,  it  does  not  determine  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures  one  of  the  two  alternative  conclusions  which,  ex  facie  syllor/ismi,  arc 
competent  in  them.  The  premises  only  being,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  of 
the  conclusions  should  be  drawn  to  the  preference  of  the  other.  Mem.  Coun- 
ter-practice old  and  new.  The  logicians  ought  not,  however,  to  have  ignored 
this  double  conclusion. 

7°,  See  corresponding  number. 

8°,  See  corresponding  numbet.' 

1  [Stewart (K^ments,  vol.  ii.  ch.  3,  §  2,  Works,  meaning  of  the  term  is  the  doctrine  showing 

vol.  iii.  p   202,  et  alibi)  makes  this  objection,  how  to  analyze  or  reduce  rea.=oning8  to  syl- 

Refuted  by  Galluppi,  Lez.  di  Logica  e  di  Meta-  logisms;  syllogisms  to  figure;  tigure  to  mood; 

/isicn,'Lez.  i.  ■p.242,ft  ser/.]  second  and   third  figures  to  first;  syllogisms 

-'[Aristotle's  Anah/iics  are  in  synthetic  or-  to  projx>sitions  and  terms;    propositions  to 

der;   they  proceed   from  the  simple  to  the  terms;  for  of  all  these  analysis  is  said.    See 

compound;    the    elements    they   commence  Pacci  Orsanon,  An.   Prior,  i    cc.  2,  32,  42,  44, 

with  are  gained  by  a  foregone  analysis,  which  45,  pp.  128,  2G1,  273,  275,  278,  280.] 
is  not  expressed.    They  are  as  syntlietic  as  a 

grammar  commencing  with  the  letters.    The  3  Compare  Dincussions,  p.  652.  —  Ed. 
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(b)   ORDER  OF  PREMISES. 

Aristotle  places  the  middle  term  in  the  first  Fisnre  between  the  extremes, 
and  iIr'  major  extreme  first ;  —  in  the  second  Figure  before  the  extremes,  and 
tlie  major  extreme  next  to  it;  — in  the  third  Figure,  after  the  extremes,  and 
the  minor  extreme  next  to  it. 

In  his  mode  of  enouncement  this  relative  order  is  naturally  kept ;  for  he 
expresses  the  predicate  first  and  the  subject  last,  thus :  A  is  in  all  B,  or  A  w 
predicated  of  all  B,  instead  of  saying  All  B  is  A. 

But  wlien  logicians  came  to  enounce  propositions  and  syllogisms  in  conform- 
ity to  common  language,  the  subject  being  usually  first,  they  had  one  or  other 
of  two  diniculties  to  encounter,  and  submit  they  must  to  either ;  ibv  they  must 
either  displace  the  middle  term  from  its  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure, 
to  say  nothing  of  reversing  its  order  in  the  second  and  third ;  or,  if  they  kept 
it  in  an  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure  (in  the  second  and  third  the 
Aristotelic  order  could  not  be  kept),  it  behooved  them  to  enounce  the  minor 
premise  first. 

And  this  alternative  actually  determined  two  opposite  procedures,  —  a  dif- 
ference which,  though  generally  distinguishing  the  logicians  of  different  ages 
and  countries  into  two  great  classes,  has  been  wholly  overlooked.  All,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  regard  the  syllogism  in  Figure  exclusively,  and  as  figured 
only  in  Exiension. 

The  former  difficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  older  order  of 
enouncement,  that  is,  constrained  logicians  to  state  the  minor  premise  first  in 
the  first  Figure  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  discrepancy,  they  of  course  did  the  same  for 
uniformity  in  the  second  and  third.     Such  is  the  order. 

The  latter  ditficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  more  modern  order  of 
enouncement,  that  is,  constrained  logicians  to  surrender  the  position  of  the 
middle  term  as  middle,  in  following  the  order  of  the  major  premise  first  in  all 
the  Figures.  * 

Philoponus  on  the  First  Book  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  c.  iv.  §  4  (Pacian 
Division),  f.  XX.  ed.  Trincavelli.  —  "This  definition  appears  to  be  of  the  extremes 
and  of  the  middle  term;  but  is  not.  It  behooves,  in  addition,  to  interpolate  in 
thought  an  'onlij;'  and  thus  will  it  be  rightly  enounced,  as  if  he  had  said:  — 
Ihil  the  extremes  are  both  that  which  is  only  in  another,  and  that  in  vjhich  another 
only  is.  For  if  A  is  [predicated]  of  all  B,  and  B  is  [predicated]  of  all  C,  it  is 
necessary  that  A  should  be  predicated  of  all  C  This  is  the  first  syllogistic 
mood.  Two  universal  afTirmatives,  inferring  a  universal  conclusion.  For  if 
B  is  in  all  C,  consi-fjuently  C  is  a  part  of  B ;  but  again  B  is  a  part  of  A ;  con- 
8«'<juently,  A  is  in  all  C,  inasmuch  as  C  is  a  part  of  B.  But  what  is  here  said 
will  appear  more  clearly  from  a  concrete  example  —  Substance  of  all  animal; 
animal  of  all  man;  (there  follows)  .'<ubstance  of  all  man.  And  backwards 
(iivi-iraXiv),  All  man  animal;  all  animal  substance ;  all  man  therefore  substance. 
In  regard  to  this  figure,  it  is  plain  how  we  ought  to  take  the  terms  of  the  first 
moo<l.  The  first  [major]  is  most  generic;  the  second  [middle]  is  a  subal- 
tern genus;  and  the  third  [minor]  is  a  species  more  special  than  the  middle. 
But  a  conclusion  is  here  always  necessary.  Thus,  following  the  synthetir 
order,  that  is,  if  we  start  from  the  major  term,  substance  begins,  beginning  also 
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the  conclusion.  Substance  of  all  anhiiaf  (.■<vhsianrc  stands  first);  nnuiHil  of  all 
man  ;  (finally  the  conclusion  commences  with  substance)  —  substance  of  all  man. 
But  if  [on  the  analytii-  order]  we  depart  from  the  minor  term,  as  from  man,  in 
this  case  the  conclusion  will,  in  like  manner,  begin  therewith:  All  man  animal; 
all  animal  substance  :  all  man  substance." 

This  is  the  only  philosophic  view  of  the  matter.  His  syllogisms  really  ana- 
lytic (  =  in  Depth). 

Analytic  and  Sjnthetic  ambiguous.     Better,  —  order  of  Breadth  and  Depth.' 


I  [Instances  and  authorities  for  the  enounce- 
ment  of  Syllogism,  with  the  Minor  Premise 
8t?-ted  first: 

Ancients. 

Gr'fks:  —  Gregory  of  Nyss^a,  Optra,  t.  ii.  p. 
612.  in  his  12  (not  10)  Syllogisms  ngninst  Man- 
icheans,  varies.  Thc.<e  very  uoirupi.  Joan- 
nes Dammctnus  {Dialecticn,  c.  04.  Opera,  ed. 
Lequien,  Paris,  1712,  t.  i.  pp.65,  66)  gives  two 
Syllogisms,  one  with  minor  first.  Alcinotis, 
De  Dart.  Pint  L.  i.  cc.  0  and  C.  Aristotle 
often  places  minor  first.  See  Zabarella,  O/vfra 
Logica.  De  Qinirla  Figiira,  p.  124  Valluis, 
Logica,  t.  ii  ,  pp.  72,  76.  Aristotle  and  Alex- 
ander not  regular  in  stating  major  proposi- 
tions. See  in  First  Figure,  An.  Pr.  i.  c.  4. 
Aristotle  used  the  ''  tclinli'  "  only  of  the  predi- 
cate. See  Zabarella,  Tabula-,  In  An.  Prior,  p. 
149.  (Hut  see  above,  p.  548  )  Bnethius.  O/^cra, 
pp.  562.  583  Aristotle,  ^n  T/-.  i.  c  \.siihfiii'. 
ubi  Alexander,  1.9  a.  Pliiloi)onus,  f.  17  a.  1  11 
b.  Alexander  Aph  In  An.  Pr.  i  IT.  9  a,  15  b. 
Philoponus,  In  An  Pr.  i.  AT.  11  b,  20  a,  explains 
the  practice  of  Greek  Peripatetics  in  this 
matter.  See  also  flf.  17  a.  IS  a;  and  11.  21  a 
—  these  in  i  Fig.  —  in  ii  Fig  2.3  b.  The  same 
In  Plnjstra,  i.  c  1.  f.  2.  Tliemistius,  In  An. 
Post.  ii.  c  4.  Ai:onymus,  De  Sijllo^ifmo,  f. 
43  a.  Gregorius  Aneponymus,  CowTifnc/.  Pkd- 
osnpltieB  Syntngtim,  L.  v  cc.  1,  6,  pp.  58,  70. 
Georgius  Diacouus  I'jichymerius,  Epit.  Log. 
tit.  iv.  cc.  1 — 4.  Sextus  Knipiricus,  Pyrrh.  Hy- 
potypos.,  L.  ii.  cc.  1.3, 14.  pp  103, 110.  Clemens 
Alex.  Strom  L.  viii  Opera,  p.  7S4  (ed.  Syl- 
burgii)  Blemmidiis,  Ei-itome  Logica,  c.  31,  p. 
219.  Gregorius  i  i:ipezuntius,  Dialectica.  De 
Si/ll.  p.  30.  ••Prima  (Figura)  est  in  qua 
medius  terminus  subjicitur  in  raajore,  et  in 
minore  priedicatur  ;  quamvn  contrafieritt  ioleat 
etpo.<isit.''  A  Greek,  he  wrote  in  Italy  for  the 
Latins;  but  refers  here  to  the  practice  of  liis 
couritrymen. 

t/itin.«.- —  Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii.  8;  iv.  18. 
Tusc.  Disp.  iii  7;  v.  15,  Opera  Phil.  pp.  885, 
903,  981, 10:9.  ed.Verburgii.  Macrobius, 0/)fra, 
p.  181,  Zuuiiii.  Seneca,  Episi.  85,  p.  308.  Apu- 
leius,  De  Habit.  Doct  Plat.  L.  iii.  p  36,  ed. 
Elmenhorst.  Isidorus  in  Gotho/r.  Auetores,  p. 
878.      Cassiodorus,    Dialectica,    Opera,   p.  556, 


Genev.  1650,  gives  alternative,  but  in  Psalm 
xx.xi.  v.  10,  gives  a  syllogism  with  minor  first. 
Martianus  Capella,  De  Seplem  Artibus,  Ltberatt- 
bus,  allows  both  forms  for  first  Figure;  gener- 
ally makes  the  minor  first  (see  below,  p.  640). 
Boethius  (oiigo  mali),  v.   Opera,  p.  594  el  ser/. 

Orientals. 

Moliammedans: — Averroes  (enouncing  as 
we)  in  all  the  Figures,  has  minor  first.  (See 
below,  p.  640  ) 

Jews :  —  Kabbi  Simeon  [truly  Maimonides] 
(in  Hebrew),  Logica,  per  S.  Munsterum,  cc.  6, 
7,  Basil.  1527. 

Modern  anticipations  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  Minor  Premise  should  precede  the  Major, 
ViiUa,  Dialectica,  f  60  b,  etc.  Opera,  pp.  73.3, 
73G.  Joannes  Neomagus.  In  Trapezuntium,  i. 
38  b.  (only  adduces  examples).  Caramuel, 
P^nt.  et  Realis  Pliilosopliia,  Logica,  Disp.  ix.  xvi. 
Aquinas,  Opusc.  47.  (Camerarius,  Diap.  Phil. 
P.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  117.)  Alstedius,  Encycloperdia, 
p.  437.  Gassendi,  Opera,  ii.  p  413;  i.  p.  107. 
Camerarius,  Disp.  Phil.  P.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  117. 
Leibnitz,  Opera  ii.  Pars.  i.  p.  356,  Dissert.  <!>■ 
Arte  Combinaloria  (lOOii),  ed.  Diitens,  who  re- 
fers to  Kamus,  Gassendi,  Alcinous,  etc.  Cf. 
Nom-eaiix  E.t.'tais,  L.  iv.  5  8,  p.  454,  ed.  Raspe; 
and  Locke's  Essay,  Hid.  Buflier,  Logique,  f, 
68.  Ca;sarins,  Dialectica.  Ti-act.  v.  De  Syll. 
Cat.  p.  198  (first  ed.  16.32).  J.  C.  E.  Nova  De- 
t^cia  VtrUai,  etc.,  see  Iteusch,  Systema  Logicunt, 
§  547,  p.  626.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philo.^ophicvm, 
V.  Figura  Hobbes.  Computacio,  c.  iv.,  prefixes 
the  minor  (see  Hallam,  Z,//.  oyEi(ro/(f,  vol.  iii. 
c.  3,  p  309,  ed.  1839).  Lambert,  Neiies  Organon, 
i.  136,  §  225.  Bachmann,  Lngik,^  133,  pp.  202, 
2'26  llollmanu,  Logica,  5  454.  Esser,  Logik, 
§  107,  p.  210.  Krug,  Logik,  §  114,  p.  408.  Ben- 
eke,  Sy.-item  (hr  Logik,  c.  v.  p.  210  et  .leq.  Stap- 
ulensis,  in  Sergeant's  Method  to  Science,  p.  127. 
Facciolati  (though  heerrs  himself),  llKdim'ntu 
Logica,  p.  86.  P.  iii.  c.  3,  note  4,  where  Boe- 
thius, Sextus  Empiricus,  Alcinous,  etc.  Ch 
Mayne,  Essay  on  Natural  No'ions,  p.  122  et  seq. 
Lamy,  Acta  Erud.,  1708,  p   67. 

Who  have  erred  in  this  subject,  —  making 
our  order  of  enunciation  the  natural  and 
usual        Vives,   Censura    Veri.  Opera,   t.   i.   p. 
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TT  — Figure. — Unfioured  and  Figtred  Stixogism. 
(18SS)  (a)  coym.tsr  A.\n  coitPAHisoy  of  the  VAinors  icryns  of  formal  syllogism 

-  DlFFEREyVE   OF  FIQURE  ACClDEyTAL. 

A.)  Unfiiiured  Si/llo(jisni  —  Oiu'  form  of  syllogism  :  for  here  there  is  abolisiied, 
1°,  The  ditrerenoe  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  for  the  terms  are"  both  Subject  or 
both  Predicate,  and  may  be  either  indlflerently  ;  2°,  All  order  of  the  terms,  for 
these  may  be  enouneed  from  first  or  second  indifferently  ;  3°,  All  difference  of 
major  or  minor  term  of  proposition,  all  duplicity  of  syllogism  ;  4°,  All  difference 
of  direct  and  indirect  conclusion. 

B.)  Fipured  Si/lhffi.vn  —  Two  forms  of  syllogism  by  different  orders  of  terms : 

First  Figure. —  Here  the  two  forms  of  syllogism  are  possible,  eacli  with  its 
major  and  minor  terms,  each  with  its  direct  or  immediate,  its  indn-ect  or 
mediate,  conclusion.  These  two  various  forms  of  syllogism  are  essentially  one 
and  the  same,  differing  only  accidentally  in  the  order  of  enouncement,  inasmuch 
as  they  severally  depart  from  one  or  from  the  other  of  the  counter,  but  correl- 
ative, quantities  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  as  from  the  containing  whole.  But,  in 
fact,  we  may  enounce  each  order  of  syllogism  [in]  either  (juantity,  tli(;  one  is 
the  more  natural 

Second  an<l  Tliird  Fir/itres.  —  In  each  of  these  figures  there  are  possible,  the 
two  varieties  of  syllogism  :  but  not,  as  in  the  first  figure,  are  these,  different 
forms  variable  by  a  counter  cjuantity,  and  with  a  determinate  major  and  minor 
term:  for  in  each  the  extremes  and  the  middle  term  (there  opposed)  are 
necessarily  in  the  same  quantity,  being  either  always  Subject  oi-  always  Predi- 
cate in  the  jugation.  They  differ  only  as  the  one  extreme,  or  tlie  other  (what 
is  indifferent),  is  arbitrarily  made  the  Subject  or  Predicate  in  the  conclusion. 
Indirect  or  ^Icdiate  conclusions  in  these  figures  are  impossible  ;  for  the  indirect 
or  mediate  conclusion  of  the  one  syllogism  is  in  fact  the  direct  conclusion  of  the 
other. 

Thus  difference  of  Figure  accidental. 

If  rule  true,  it  will  follow  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  — 

1°,  The  middle  one  or  any  other  of  tiic  three  terms  be,  in  any  proposition, 

subject  or  predicate,  if  only  either.     Hence  difference  of  Fign:c  of  no  account 

in  var}-ing  tlie  syllogism.     Thus  (retaining  the  subordination  of  terms),  convert 

major  proposition   in  Extension  of  first   Figure,  and  you  have  second  Figure; 

Onr,     .1,  G.  VoRsiilf".  O'  Nat.  Art.  Ltbernl  ,  Lng-  Rational  Nnlinns.  p.  12.3  ri  xiq.     Mariotte,  Lo- 

•  ea.  c.  viii.  i  !).     J.  A.    FabriciuH,    A'l.    Sext.  gi'/ue.  Tart  ii  ,  disc.  iii.  p.  161.     I'aris,  1678. 

Emp.  I'M.     l-accioluti,   Riuliwntn   Ln^ic/r,  p.  Cliladcniis,    Pliil.   Def.  p.  18    (in    Wolf,   Phil. 

«6.     Wait/.  In  Ore;.  Cnmm.,  pp.  3^0.  3->0.  Rat.  §  .551).     Castillon,  M>'m.  ile  Berlin.  1802. 

Tliat  I!fa^<oi)iii?  in  ConiprfliciiKlve  Quantity  Ilallam,  Lit.  nf  Eitrnpe,  vn\.  iii.  p  309.  Tiiom- 

mo^t  naturiil.      Wolf.    Pliil.  Rnt.  i,  391).  p.  .327.  «oii(W.),  Ontlinrs  of  tlu    Lnwa  nf  Thought,  \y 

Keuxcli,    Si/fUmn     Lngirum,   i    647.     ."^ohiilze,  .39.      In  roforoncp  to  tlic  above,  llic  mnthcmii- 

Lngik,  i  77  of  old  (1817),  §  Tl  of  Inct  (1831)  tician."  usually  lx';;in  witli  what  is  commonly 

edition,    holdn    that    tlirttim    ilr.    nmni,    etc.,  called  the  Minor  Premise  (as  A  =  B,  B  =  C, 

pvolvwl  out  of  ii«/'t  HO//T.  for  mere  suhordina-  ihercforf  A  =  C);   and  frcfpiently  they  state 

tion   fylloi'iini"".      HauschliiH,    in    Aria    Krwl.  the  f 'oncliislon  first  (as  A  =  IV/or  A  =  M,«»'/ 

17'.'8,  p.  4T0      Lamy(H  )  in  A^ia  Ennl.  1708.  p.  M  =  li).  or,  etc..  see  Wolf,    PUil.    Rat     §   551, 

67     Oldfie'd.  E'lnij  on  /{'<jAon,  p  246.    Valla,  and  Twcsten,  Logik,  ^  117,  p.  105;   and  Lam- 

DiaUctiea,  h.  iil    c.  4.5.     Uolfbauer,  Avalyiik  bert,  Nfues  Org.  i.  §  226.] 
diT  OrtheiU  i*i//  Srhlnsff.  f  152.  |).  198     Mayne'8 
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convert  minor  proposition,  and  you  have  third  Figure ;  convert  both  premises, 
and  you  have  fourth  Fifiurc. 

2°,  Whether  one  of  the  extremes,  one  or  other  of  the  premises,  stand  first 
or  second,  be,  in  fai-t,  major  or  minor  term  of  a  proposition  ;  all  that  is  required 
is,  that  the  terms  and  their  (juantitics  should  remain  the  same,  and  tliat  they 
should  always  hear  to  each  other  a  relation  of  subject  and  predicate.  Tlius.  if 
[in]  anv  of  the  Figures  the  major  and  minor  terms  and  propositions  inter- 
change relation  of  subordination ;  when,  in  the  first  Figure,  you  convert  and 
transpose;  and  when  [in]  the  other  three  Figures  (fourth  V),  you  simply  trans- 
pose the  premises. 

Indifferent  (in  first  Figure)  which  premise  precedes  or  follows.  For  of  two 
one  not  bcfori'  the  other  in  nature.  But  not  indifferent  in  either  whole,  which 
term  should  be  subject  and  predicate  of  coinclusion.' 

(b)    DOVniE  CONCLUSIOy  IN  SECOXD  AND   THIRD  FIGURES. 

My  doctrine  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  i'njif/ureil  Syllufjism  there  is  no  contrast  of  terms,  the  notions  compared 
not  being  to  each  other  subject  and  predicate;  consequently  the  conclusion  is 
here  necessarily  one  and  only  one. 

In  the  Fiyiireil  SijUoijism  we  must  discriminate  the  Figures. 

In  the  First  Figure,  where  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  one  extreme  and 
predicate  of  the  other,  there  is  of  course  a  determinate  major  extreme  and 
premise,  and  a  determinate  minor  extreme  and  premise  ;  conseciuently,  also, 
one  proximate  or  direct,  and  one  remote  or  indirect,  conclusion,  —  tlie  latter 
by  a  conversion  of  the  former. 

In  the  Second  and  Tiiird  figures  all  this  is  reversed.  In  these  there  is  no 
major  and  minor  extreme  and  premise,  both  extremes  being  either  subjects  or 
predicates  of  the  middle;  consecpiently,  in  the  inference,  as  either  extreme 
may  bo  indifferently  subject  or  predicate  of  the  other,  there  are  two  indilll-rent 
conclusions,  that  is,  conclusions  neither  of  which  is  more  direct  or  indirect  than 
the  other. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians,  who  recognize 
in  the  Second  and  Tiiird  Figures  a  major  and  minor  extreme  and  premise, 
with  one  determinate  conclusion. 

The  whole  (juestion  with  regard  to  the  duplicity  or  simplicity  of  the  conclu- 
sion in  the  latter  figures  depends  upon  the  distinction  in  tiiem  of  a  major  and  a 
minor  term  ;  and  it  must  be  peremptorily  decided  in  opposition  to  the  universal 
doctrine,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  these  figures,  this  distinction  actually 
subsists.  This  was  felt  by  the  logicians;  acconfmgly  they  ajiplied  themselves 
with  zeal  to  establish  this  distini-tit)n.  Uut  it  would  ap|)ear.  troni  the  very 
nuiltiphcity  of  their  opinions,  that  none  proved  satisfactory:  and  this  general 
presumption  is  shown  to  be  correct  by  the  examination  of  these  opinions  in 
detail,  —  an  examination  which  evinces  that  of  these  opinions  there  is  no  one 
which  ought  to  satisfy  an  inquiring  mind. 

In  all,  there  are  five  or  six  diffen-nt  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  attempted 

1  Compare  Discussions,  p.  653.  —  Ed. 
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to  establish  the  discrimination  of  a  major  and  minor  term  in  the  Second  and 
Tliini  Fijiiiros.  All  aro  mtitually  subversive  ;  eaeh  is  incompetent.  Each 
tbllowing  the  first  is  in  tact  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  tlie  reason  on  which 
Aristotle  pnK-eeded  in  this  establishment  is  at  once  auibiiruous  and  insulii- 
eit?nt.  I  shall  enumerate  these  opinions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological 
order. 

•  1.  Thai  the  major  w  (he  extreme  which  lies  in  the  Second  Fic/ure  nearer  to,  in 
the  Third  Fitjtirt  jhrthir  from,  the  rniddle.  This  is  Aristotle's  definition  (^l/i. 
Pr.,  L.  i.  cc.  6,  6).  At  best  it  is  ambiguous,  and  has,  accordingly,  been  taken 
in  ditlerent  senses  by  following  logicians;  and  in  treating  of  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  none,  txccjit  an  arbitrary  sense,  can  the  one  extreme,  in  these 
figures,  be  considered  to  lie  nearer  to  the  middle  term  than  the  other.  I 
•\xehule  the  supposition  that  Aristotle  spoke  in  reference  to  some  scheme  of 
mechanical  notation. 

2.  T.'.at  th>  major  term  in  the  antecedent  is  that  which  is  predicate  in  the  con- 
rlu.'iion.  This  doctrine  dates  from  a  remote  anticjuity.  It  is  rejected  by 
Ale.xander ;  but,  adopted  by  Ammonius  and  Pliiioj)onus  (f  17  b,  18  a,  ed. 
Trine),  has  been  generally  recognized  by  subsequent  logicians.  Its  recognition 
is  now  almost  universal.  Yet,  critically  considered,  it  explains  nothing.  Educ- 
ing the  law  out  of  the  fact,  and  not  deducing  the  fact  from  the  law,  it  does  not 
even  attemj)t  to  show  why  one  being,  either  extreme  may  not  be,  pT-edicate  of  the 
conclusion.  It  is  merely  an  empirical, — merely  an  arbitrary,  assertion.  The 
.Vphrodisian,  after  refuting  the  doctrine,  when  the  terms  are  indefinite  (prein- 
de-ignate).  justly  says:  '*  Nor  is  the  case  ditlerent  when  the  terms  are  definite 
[predcsign.ite].  For  the  conclusion  shows  as  predicate  tin;  term  gi\en  as 
major  in  the  ]>rcmises  ;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  not  itself  demonstrative  of  the 
major  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premise?  as  majo:-,  is  the  cause 
why  r.  term  is  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the  conclusion." —  (.1/!.  Pr.  i'.  24  a, 
ed.  Al<i.) 

.■{.  That  the  prorimll//  of  an  extreme  to  the  middle  term,  in  Logic,  ix  to  he  decided 
III/  the  relalire  i>roxiini  ij  in  va'itre  to  the  middle  votinn  of  the  notions  compareil. 
This,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle  by  Herminus,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
upo:i  rci'ord,  being  detailed  and  refuted  at  great  length  by  the  .Vphrodisian 
( f.  2.)  h,  24  a).  To  determine  the  natural  proximity  required  is  often  difficult 
in  affirmative,  and  always  impossible  in  negative,  syllogism;  and,  besides  the 
oltjiitions  of  .\lcxand<!r,  it  is  wliolly  material  and  extralogical.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  this  opinion,  which,  obscure  in  itself,  seems  altogether  unknown  to 
our  modern  lo^/icians. 

4-.  That  the  major  term  in  (he  Si/llofjhm  it  the  predicate  of  the  problem  or 
question.  Thi-i  is  the  flo'trine  maintaine  1  by  Alexander  (f  24  b)  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  at  first  or  scond  hand.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Averrocs, 
Zabarella,  and  .«undry  nt'  the  acuter  logicians  in  modern  times.  It  is  incompe- 
tent, however,  to  establi?-!)  the  disfrriminnfion.  Material,  it  presupposes  an 
intention  of  the  r.a.'oner:  rloes  not  appear  ex  farie  s>fllof/ismi ;  and,  at  best, 
oidy  sho  .v;<  wlii  h  of  two  pf»-isible  qiiJBsita  —  which  of  two  po.ssiy)lc  conclusions 
—  has  been  actually  carried  out.  For  it  asstnnes.  that  of  the  two  extremes 
either  might  have  been  majf)r  in  the  antecedent,  and  predicate  in  the  conclu- 
sion.     If  Alexander  had  applied  the  same  subtlety  in  canvassing  his  own 
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opinion  whi>li  lie  did  in  criticizing  those  of  others,  lie  would  not  have  given  the 
authoi  ity  ot'  his  name  to  so  untenable  doctrine. 

5.  That  the  major  extreme  is  that  conluuieff  in  the  major  premise,  and  the 
major  prjiiuise  that  in  the  order  of  enouiicement  Jirst.  Thi-s  doctrine  seems 
indicated  by  Scotns  (An.  Pr.,  L.  i.  qu.  xxiv.  §§  5,  6)  ;  and  is  held  explicitly 
by  certain  of  iiis  followers.  This  also  is  wliolly  incotnpetent.  For  the  order  of 
the  premises,  as  the  subtle  doctor  himself  observes  (lb.,  <^u.  xxiii.  §  G),  is  altogether 
indifTerent  to  tiie  validity  of  the  consequence ;  and  if  this  external  accident  be 
admitted,  we  should  have  Greek  majors  and  minors  turned,  presto,  into  Latin 
minors  and  majors. 

6.  That  the  major  extreme  is  that  contained  in  the  major  jnrnn'se,  and  llie. 
major  premise  that  itself  most  general.  All  opposite  practice  originates  in  abuse. 
This  opinion,  which  coincides  with  that  of  Herniinus  (No.  3),  in  making  the 
logical  relation  of  terms  dependent  on  the  natural  relation  of  notions,  I  fnid 
advanced  in  1614,  in  the  Disputationes  of  an  ingenious  and  uidependent  phi- 
losopher, the  Spanish  Jesuit  Petnis  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  {Dlsp.  Ijkj.  et  Met.,  I.. 
Disp.  x.  §§  50-5.5).  It  is,  however,  too  singular,  and  manifestly  too  tintennl)le. 
to  require  rei'utation.  As  material,  it  is  illogical ;  as  formnl,  if  allowed,  it 
would  at  best  serve  only  ibr  tlie  discrimination  of  eertain  moods  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  allowed,  for  it  would  only  subvert  the  old  without  being  adequate  to  the 
establishment  of  aught  new.  It  shows,  however,  how  unsatisfactory  Avere  the 
previous  theories,  when  such  a  doi-trine  could  be  proposed,  by  so  acute  a 
reasoner,  in  substitution.  This  opinion  has  remained  unnoticed  by  posterior 
logicians. 

The  dominant  result  from  this  historical  enumeration  is,  that,  in  the  Second 
and  Tlii^  Figures,  there  is  no  major  or  minor  term,  therefore  no  major  or 
minor  premise,  therefore  two  inditl'erent  conclusions. 

Tiiis  impoi-tant  truth,  however  natural  and  even  manifest  it  may  seem  when 
fully  developed,  has  but  few  and  obscure  vaticinations  of  its  reeognition  during 
the  progress  of  the  science.     Three  cnl}  1  avo  I  met  with. 

The  first  I  find  in  the  Aphrodisian  (f  24  Vi)  ;  for  his  expressions  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  opinion  of  there  being  no  major  and  minor  term  in  the 
second  figure  (nor,  by  analogy,  in  the  third),  was  a  doctrine  actually  held  by 
some  early  Greek  logicians.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  if  these  were  the 
"aneieiits,"  assailed  by  Ammonius,  for  maintaining  an  overt  quantification  of 
the  y)redicate.  The  words  of  Alexander  are  :  —  '•  Nor.  however,  can  it  be 
said  that  in  the  present  figure  there  is  no  major.  For  this  at  least  is  determi- 
nate, that  its  major  must  be  universal ;  and,  if  there  be  in  it  any  syllogistic 
combination,  that  premise  is  the  major  which  contains  the  major  term "  (f. 
24  a.).  Demurring  to  this  refutation,  it  is,  however,  evidence  sufficient  of  the 
opinion  to  which  it  is  opposed.  This,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  is,  indeed,  the  only 
authority  for  any  deliberate  doctrine  on  the  point. 

The  second  indication  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
contained  in  the  Dialeetica  of  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Valla  (L.  iii.  c.  8 
[51]).  Valla  abolishes  the  third  figure,  and  his  opinion  on  the  question  is 
limited  to  his  observations  on  the  second.  In  treating  of  Cesare  and  ('ame.'<tre.f, 
wliich,  after  a  host  of  previous  logicians,  he  considers  to  be  a  single  mood, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  statement :  "  Neque  distinctae  sunt  pro- 
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positio  ct  assumptio,  ut  altera  major  sit,  altera  minor,  serl  quodammodo  pares; 
ideo«jiU'  sic-ut  neutra  viiuliiat  sibi  priimuu  aut  secuiulum  loriiin.  ita  utraijue 
jus  habet  in  utra(|ue  conelusione.  Verum  istis  placuit,  ut  id  (juod  secundo 
loi'O  poneretur,  veiuiiearet  sibi  eonclusionem  :  quod  viriini  esset  nisi  semper 
gemiiia  esset  eonelusio.  Sed  earum  dicanius  alteram  ad  id  (juod  prime  loco, 
alteram  ad  id  (]uod  si-iundo  loco  po.-iitiun  est  relei'i'i."  We,  therefore,  await 
the  devi.'loj)ment  ot'  lijs  doi;trine  by  relation  to  the  otlier  moods,  Fcslino. 
and  Dari'cu,  which  thus  aus])ieiously  begins:  —  '■  I  li-r.i  eontingit  in  relicjuis 
duobus:  qui  tamen  sunt  magis  distincti."  We  are,  however,  condemned  to 
disappointment.  For,  by  a  common  error,  excusable  enough  in  this  im- 
petuous writer,  he  has  coniounded  singulars  (definites)  with  particulars 
(indefinites)  ;  and  thus  the  examples  whii-h  he  adduces  of  these  moods  are, 
in  fact,  only  cxanq)les  of  Ccsare  and  Cameslres.  The  same  error  liad  also 
been,  previously  committed  (L.  iii.  c.  4).  The  whole,  therefore,  of  Valla's 
doctrine,  which  is  exclusively  founded  on  these  examples,  must  go  for  nothing ; 
for  we  cannot  presume,  on  such  a  ground,  that  he  admits  more  than  the  four 
conunon  moods,  ideutifving,  indeed,  the  two  first,  by  admitting  in  tliem  of 
a  double  conclusion.  We  cannot,  certainlv,  inter  that  he  ever  thoujjlit  of 
recognizing  a  particular,  an  indefinite,  predicate  in  a  negative  proposition. 

The  third  and  last  indication  which  I  can  adduce  is  that  from  the  Method  to 
Science  ui'  John  Sergeant,  who  has,  in  this,  as  in  his  otiier  books  (too  suc- 
cessfidiy),  concealed  his  name  under  the  initials  '-J.  S."  He  was  a  Catholic 
prie.st,  and,  from  IG60,  an  active  religious  controversialist;  whilst,  as  a  philos- 
o|)hcr,  in  his  Jt/i-a  I'/ii/n-np'iue  Carlesiance,  a  criti(!ism  of  Descartes,  in  his  Solid 
Pliilo^opJin,  a  ciiticism  of  Lo  -ke,'  in  his  Mei'(tj)liij.<ic.'<,  and  in  tlie  present  work, 
lie  manifests  remarkable  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and  independence,  nungled,  no 
doubt,  with  many  untenable,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  paradoxes.  His  works, 
however,  contain  genius  more  than  enough  to  have  saved  llicni,  in  any  other 
country,  from  the  total  oblivion  into  which  they  have  fallen  in  this,  —  where, 
indeed,  they  probalily  never  were  ap])reciated.  His  Mulliod  lo  Science  (a 
treatise  ou  Logic)  was  published  in  lOOG,  with  a  "  Preface,  dedicatory  to  the 
learned  students  of  both  our  Universities,"  extending  to  sixty-two  pages.  But. 
alas  I  neither  this  nor  any  other  of  his  philosophical  books  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bodleian. 

In  the  third  book  of  his  Me:Jio<l,  which  treats  of  Di.seourse,  after  speaking 
of  the  first,  or.  as  he  calls  it,  "oidy  right  figure  of  a  .>■}  llogism,"  we  have  the 
following  observations  on  the  second  and  third  :  —  '•§  14.  AVherefore  the  other 
two  figures  [he  docs  not  recognize  the  fourih]  are  unnatural  and  monstrous. 
For,  sin  e  nature  has  shown  us,  that  what  conjoins  two  notions  ought  to  be 
pi  I -ed  in  the  middle  between  them  ;  it  is  of/dinst  ualure  and  reason  to  place  it 
fither  af/oi.e  them  ho'h,  as  is  done  in  that  they  <;all  the  second  fitjure,  or  under 
them  both,  as  is  done  in  that  figure  they  call  the  /////'/. 

••  §  \'>.  Hence  no  determinate  conclusion  can  Ibllow,  in  either  of  the  last 

1  S«rf;eaiii    !•<  im   intellipfnt  anta((onint  of  man  UmJfrxlnniUni;.     In  certain  views  lie  an- 

botli  the»e  iiliil<ii«i|ilien',  iiiiO  I  liave  cl«(-whcrc  ticipatcA  Kant ;  and  I'upe  lia.s  evidently  talven 

liad    f»cca>i(iii  lo  cjrole  liim   ac  tin-  (iist  and  from  Ills  Ijiutlicr  rytlmlic  tlie  liint  olBome  of 

one  of  the  a>.il)»t  criticit  of  tlie  TiM-zy  un  Hu-  liis  moist  celel>rated  thoughts. 
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figures,  from  the  disposal  of  the  parts  in  the  syllogisms.  For  since,  as  appears 
(§  13),  the  extreme  which  is  predicated  of  the  middle  term  in  tlie  major,  has 
thence  a  title  to  be  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion,  because  it  is  above  the 
.middle  term,  wliich  is  the  jiredivute,  or  above  the  ot/ier  cxti'eme  in  the  minor,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  miildle  term  be  twice  uhoce  or  hcice  hcloir  the  otiier  two 
terms  in  the  premises,  that  reason  ceases;  and  so  it  is  left  imliircreiit  wiiich  of 
the  other  terms  is  to  be  subject  or  predicate  in  the  comlusion  ;  and  tiie  inde- 
terminate conclusion  tbllous,  not  from  ihe  artificial  forrn  of  the  syllogism,  but 
merely  from  the  malerial  identity  of  all  the  tin-ee  terms;  or  from  this,  that 
their  notions  are  found  izi  the  same  Ens.  Whereibre,  from  these  premises  [in 
the  second  figure], 

Soim  laudable  thing  is  [all]  virtue, 
[All]  courtesy  is  a  virtue ; 

or,  from  these  [in  the  third], 

[All]  virtue  is  [some]  laudable, 
Some  virtue  is  [all]  courtesy ; 

the  conclusion  might  either  be, 

Therefore,  \(dl]  courtesy  is  [some]  laudable. 
Or,  Some  laudable  thimj  is  [nil]  courtesy. 

So  that,  to  argue  on  that  fashion,  or  to  make  use  of  these  awkward  figures,  is 
not  to  know  certainly  the  end  or  conclusion  we  aim  at,  but  to  shoot  our  bolt 
at  no  determinate  mark,  since  no  determinate  conclusion  can  in  that  case  fol- 
low."    (P.  232.) 

Extremes,  it  is  said,  meet.  Sergeant  would  abolish  the  second  and  third 
figures,  as  jjctitory  and  unnatural,  as  merely  material  corruptions  of  the  one 
formal  fiisl.  I,  on  the  contrary,  regard  all  the  figures  as  equally  necessary, 
natur.il,  and  loruial.  But  wt;  agree  in  this:  both  hold  that,  in  the  second  and 
third  figures,  there  is  a  twofold  and  indiiferent  conclusion;  howbeit,  the  oni' 
makes  this  a  monstiosity  of  the  syllogistic  matter,  the  other,  a  beauty  of  the 
syllogistic  form.  Therelbre,  though  I  view  Sergeant  as  wrong  in  his  premises. 
and  "  shooting  his  bolt  at  no  determinate  mark,"  I  must  needs  allow  that  he 
has,  by  chance,  hit  the  bull's  eye.  I  have  inserted,  within  square  brackets,  the 
quantifications  required  to  restore  and  show  out  the  formality  of  his  examples. 
On  my  scheme  of  notation,  they  stand  as  follows  : 

C  ,  .»  :  U  ,  ■  :  r  C  , —  :  M  ,  ^- :  F 
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IIL  —  HisioRiCAL  Notices  Regarding  Figure  of  Syllogism. 

(a)    ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle  ;  Figures  and  Terms  of  Syllogism,  Prior  Analytics,  B.  I.  ch.  iv. 

First  Figure,  c-h.  iv.  —  §  2.  "When  three  terms  [or  notions]  Iiold  this  mutual 
relation,  —  tliat  the  last  is  in  the  whole  middle,  whilst  the  middle  is  or  is  not 
in  the  whole  fii'st.  —  o("  these  extremes  there  results  ot"  necessity  a  perfeet 
syllogism.* 

§  3.  "  By  midtUe  term  [B  (B)]  I  mean  that  which  itself  is  in  another  and 
another  in  it  ;  and  whieh  in  position  also  stands  intermediate.  I  call  extreme 
both  that  which  is  itself  in  another  [the  minor],  and  that  in  which  another  is 
[the  major].  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  !>,  and  B  of  all  C,  A  will  neces- 
sarily be  predicated  of  all  C. 

§  10.  '•  I  call  that  the  ynrty'or  extreme  [A  (A)]  in  which  the  middle  is;  the 
minor  [F  (C)]  th;it  wliieh  lies  under  the  middle." 

Second  Figure,  ch.  v.  —  §  1.  "When  the  same  [predicate  notion]  inheres  in 
all  of  the  one  and  in  none  of  the  other,  or  in  all  or  in  none  of  both  [the  sub- 
ject notions].  —  tliis  1  denominate  the  Second  Figure. 

§  2.  '"The  iiiidi/le  [M  (M)]  in  this  figure  I  call  that  which  is  predicated  of 
both  [notions]  ;  the  extremes,  the  [notions]  of  which  the  middle  is  said.  The 
major  extreme  [N  (N)]  is  that  towards  the  middle;  the  y«mor  [5  (O)],  that 
from  the  middle  more  remote. 

§  3.  "  The  middle  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the  extremes,  the  first  in 
j)Osition"  — 

|So,  M M  ^ 

N N 

H 0 

Third  Figure,  ch.  vi.  —  §  1.  "When  in  the  same  [subject  notion]  one 
[predicate  notion]  inheres  in  all,  another  in  none  of  it,  or  when  both  inhere  in 
all  or  in  none  of  it,  such  figure  I  call  the  Third. 

§  2.  "  In  this  [figure]  1  name  the  iniddle,  th^t  of  which  l)oth  [the  other  terms] 
are  predieated  ;  the  extremes,  the  predicates  themselves.  Tiie  major  extreme 
[n  ri')]  '■<  that  farther  from,  the  minor  [P  (Q)]  that  nearer  to,  the  middle. 


I  Ch.  iv.  s  2  —  Thig  definition  of  the  First  the  all  or  whole  of  the  higher  notion  A  ;  and 

Kigurc  (founded  on  tlie  rules  De  (Jiniii  aii<l  <Jo  with   reference  to  coinpieheiision,  —  for  the 

Nullo)  applies  only  to  the  univen'al  moods,  higher  notion  A  us  conttiiiied  in  the  all  or 

hat,  of  these,  only  to  those  legitimate   and  whole  of  the  lower  notion  15.     In  the  former 

ufeful.  —  Barbara  and   f'elareut.      It,  there-  sen^e,  which  witli  Aristotle  is  the  more  UHual, 

lore,  Heern-  iuadequatf-.  hut  uot  superfluous.  and,  in  fiict,  the  only   one  contemplated   by 

Ariototle  u^•fc^  llii'  plira-e  '■  to  he  in  nfl  or  in  the  logician!),  theie  is  also  to  he  observed  a 

the  xchul','"  both  with  reference  to  erun^ion,  distinction  between  the  inhesion  and  the  pre- 

--  for  the  lower  notion  B,  88  contained  under  dication  of  the  attribute. 
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§  3.  "  The  middle  [2  (I^)]  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the  extremes,  the 
last  in  position," 

[As,  n r  ~1 

p n 

2  K 


Aristotle,  Prior  Analytics,  B.  i.  c.  23,  §  7. 

General  Theory  oC  Figure.  —  "If,  then,  it  be  necessary  [in  reasoning]  to 
take  some  [term]  common  [or  intermediate]  to  both  [extreme  terms]  ;  this  is 
possible  in  three  ways.  For  we  predicate  either  [the  exticnie]  .\  of  [the 
middle]  C,  and  [the  middle]  C  of  [tlie  extreme]  B;  or  [the  middle]  C  of  both 
[extremes]  ;  or  both  [extremes]  of  [the  middle]  C.  These  are  the  [three] 
Figures  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  through  one  or  other 
of  the  Figures  every  syllogism  must  be  realized."^ 

(b)  and  (c)  -  ALEXANDER  AND  HERMISUS. 

Alexander,  In    An.  Pr.,  f.  23  b. 

Second  Figure,  c.  v.  Aristotle.  — "  '  The  middle  extreme  is  that  which  lies 
towards  the  middle.' 

§  2.  "  But  it  is  a  question,  whether  in  the  Second  Figure  there  be  by  nature 
any  major  and  minor  extreme,  and  if  there  be.  by  what  criterion  it  may  be 
known.  For  if  we  can  indifferently  connect  with  the  michile  term  whichsoever 
extreme  we  choose,  this  we  may  always  call  the  major.  And  as  negative  con- 
clusions oidy  are  drawn  in  this  figure,  universal  negatives  being  also  mutually 
convertible,  it  follows,  that  in  universal  negatives  the  one  term  has  no  better 
title  to  be  styled  major  than  tlie  other,  seeing  that  the  major  term  is  what  is 
predi<'ated,  whilst  both  are  here  indifferently  predicable  of  each  other.  In 
universal  affirmatives,  indeed,  the  predicate  is  major,  because  it  has  a  wider 
extent;  and  for  this  reason,  such  propositions  are  not  [simply]  convertible  ;  so 
that  liere  there  is  by  nature  a  major  term  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  universal 
negatives. 

"  Herminus  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  Second  Figure, 

[1°.]  "  If  both  the  extremes,  of  which  the  middle  is  ])redicated,  be  homoge- 
neous [or  of  the  same  genus],  the  major  term  is  that  most  {)roximate  to  the 
genus  common  to  the  two.  For  example  :  If  the  extremes  be  bird  and  man  ; 
bird  lying  nearer  to  the  common  genus  [</««>««/]  than  man,  as  in  its  first 
division,  bird  is  thus  the  major  extreme  ;  and,  in  general,  of  homogeneous 
terms,  that  holding  such  a  relation  to  the  common  genus  is  the  major. 

[2°.]  "  But  if"  the  terms  be  equally  distant  from  the  common  genus,  as  horse 
and  man,  we  ought  to  regard  the  middle  predicated  of  them,  and  consider  of 

1  Aristotle  !iere  varies  tlie  notation  by  lot-  notation  mijiht  appear  to  indicate)  that  the 

ters  of  tlie  tliri'c  syllogistic  terms,  niakiuj;  C  miiUUe  term  was  a  notion  in  Ilie  First  Figure, 

(F)  stand  lor  the  middle  term,  A  and  15  lor  necessarily  intermediate  between  the  two  ex- 

the  two  extiemes.     Tliis  be  did,  perhaps,  to  tremes,  in  the  Second  superior,  iu  the  Third 

prevent  it  being  supposed  (what  his  previous  inferior,  to  them, 

80 
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which  [term]  it  is  predicated  throuch  [that  term]  itself,  and  of  wliich  through 
some  other  preilicatc  ;  and  compare  that  through  which  it  is  predicated  of 
another  with  that  tiiroiigh  which  it  is  prediiated  of  [the  term]  itself.  And  if 
that  tluougli  whicii  [the  middle]  is  predicated  of  another  (viz.  the  one  e.vtreme) 
be  nearer  [than  ihc  other  e\trt'me]  to  the  common  genus,  tliat  [extreme]  of 
wliich  [for  TovTwv  oh,  1  read  rovrov  o5]  the  middle  is  [mediately]  predicated, 
from  its  closer  {jropinijuity  to  the  common  genus,  rightly  obtains  the  title  of 
major.  For  example:  If  the  extremes  be  lior^c  and  inuii,  rational  being  predi- 
cated of  tiieni,  —  negatively  of  horse,  affirmatively  o(  man  ;  seeing  that  rfl//wH«^ 
is  not  of  itself  denied  of  horse,  but  because  Aor.se  is  irrational,  whei-eas  rational 
is  of  itself  aiKrmed  of  jnan,  horse  is  nearer  than  7nan  to  their  connnon  genus 
animal ;  horse  will,  thcretbre,  be  the  major  extreme,  thougli  7nan  be  no  further 
n-nioved  than  horse  from  its  j)roper  genus.  And  this,  because  that  through 
which  the  predicate  \_i.  e.  the  middle]  is  predicated  of  this  last,  as  being 
irrational,  is  greater  ;  tor  rational  is  not  deuicJ  uf  horse  qua  horse,  whilst  it  is 
alHrmed  of  man  i/iin  man. 

[.■i°.]  '■  But  il'  the  extremes  be  not  homogeneous,  but  under  different  genera, 
that  is  to  be  considered  the  major  term,  which  of  the  two  holds  the  nearer  of 
its  own  genus.  For  instance:  If  aught  be  predicated  of  co/or  and  ?ho«,  oo/or 
is  the  major  extreme  ;  for  color  stands  closer  to  (/iiatity  than  man  to  substance  : 
as  man  is  an  individual  [or  most  special]  species,  but  not  color. 

[4°.]  "  Finally,  if  each  be  etiuaily  remote  from  its  proper  genus,  we  must 
consider  the  middle,  and  inquire  of  which  term  it  is  predicated  through  [that 
term]  itself,  and  of  which  through  something  else;  and  if  that,  through  which 
the  middle  is  predicated  of  another  [/.  <?.,  one  extreme],  be  nearer  to  its  proper 
genus,  and  if  through  that  the  middle  be  actually  predicated  of  this  term,  this 
term  is  to  be  deemed  tlie  major.  For  example:  \i'  the  terms  be  white  and 
man.  the  one  being  an  individual  species  in  (juality,  the  other  in  substance  ; 
and  if  rational  be  alKrmatively  prediciited  of  man,  negatively  of  ivhite ;  the 
aflinnation  is  made  in  regard  to  man  as  man,  whereas  the  negation  is  made  of 
while,  not  as  while,  but  as  inanimate.  But  since  inanimate,  through  which 
rational  is  denied  of  white,  is  more  common,  more  universal,  and  more  proxi- 
mate to  .•itJ)stance  inanimate  than  man  to  [substance']  animate,  on  that  account, 
tchite  is  the  major  term  in  preference  to  man."     [So  far  Herminus.] 

'•  But  to  reason  thus,  and  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate  a  major  term  by  nature, 
in  the  .Secf>nd  Figure,  is  a  speculation  which  ma}  be  curious,  but  is  not  true. 
[I  read  wf^ii  rtp.] 

[I**.]  "  For,  in  the  first  plat'C,  if  we  consider  the  given  terms,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  relation  to  others,  in  which  the  predicated  term  does  not  inhere ; 
the  major  term  will  be  always  found  m  the  negative  proposition.  For,  in  this 
caM',  the  major  is  always  etjual  to  tlie  middle  term  ;  since,  whether  it  be  thus  or 
thus  taktin  from  the  commencein«!nt,  or  be  so  made  by  him  who  denies  it,  *he 
negative  major  will  still  stand  in  this  relation  to  the  middle  term.  For  the  mid- 
dle does  not  inhere,  where  it  is  not  supposed  to  inhere.  Wherefore,  its  repug- 
nant o|)positc  inheres  in  the  subject,  but  the  repugnant  opposite  of  the  middle 
13  equal  to  the  middle.  And  this,  either  througlj  the  middle  itself,  or  through 
another  notion  of  wirier  extent ;  as  when  rational  is  denied  of  something  through 
inanimate.     For  there  id  here  au  equalization  through  irrational,  through  which 
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rational  is  negatively  predicated  of  horse.  For  citliiT  the  middle  is  eciual  to 
this'of  which  it  is  denied,  or  [I  read  f)  lor  6]  it  is  less;  as  when  tliroufih  inani- 
malc,  rational  is  denied  of  aught.  For  iitani)natr  is  e(jiial  to  atiiniale,  under 
which  is  rational,  a  notion  greater  than  that  other  of  which  it  is  afiiruied.  For 
since  the  adlnnative  predicate  is  greater  than  its  subject,  of  which  the  middle  is 
denied  or  not  afiirmed  ;  and  since  the  reason  wliy  the  middle  is  denied  is  equal 
to  or  "reater  than  tlie  middle  itself,  which  middle,  again,  in  an  allirmative 
proposition,  is  greater  than  its  subject;  —  on  these  accounts  a  negative  |)ropo- 
sition  is  always  greater  than  an  allirmative.  Nevertheless,  Aristoik'  himself 
says  that  a  negation  is  to  be  placed  in  the  minor  [proposition]  ;  for  the  second 
syllogism  in  this  figui'e  [Camestres]  has  as  its  minor  premise  a  universal 
negixtive. 

[2°.]  "  Further,  why  in  the  case  of  negatives  alone  should  explanation  or 
iiKpiiry  be  competent,  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  tlie  negative  predication, 
seeing  that  in  the  case  of  affirmatives  the  reason  is  equally  an  object  of  inquiry  ? 
For  rational  is  predicated  of  man,  of  itself,  indeed,  but  not  i)rimarily,  that  is. 
not  inasmuch  as  he  is  man,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  rational :  so  that  if  rational 
[be  denied]  of  lor.te  through  irrational,  still  these  are  both  branches  of  the 
same  division.  By  this  method,  assuredly,  no  major  can  be  ever  found. 
AVherefore,  we  ought  not,  in  this  way,  to  attempt  a  discrimination  of  the  major 
of  affirmative  syllogisms  in  the  Second  Figure.  For  in  this  figure  affirmation 
and  negation  are  I'qually  cou)|)atible  with  the  major  term ;  so  that  whatsoever 
term  has  bv  the  (oremcntioned  method  been  found  major,  the  same,  taken 
either  as  major  or  minor,  will  effectuate  a  syllogistic  jugation  ;  which  being 
competent,  there  is  no  longer  any  major  [or  minor]  in  this  figure.  For  the 
problem  is  to  find  not  a  major  term  absolutely,  but  one  of  this  figure."  [So 
much  touching  Herminus.] 

[;j°.]  '*  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  thought  by  some,  is  that  unconditionally 
to  be  called  the  major  term  which  stands  predicate  in  the  conclusion.  For 
neither  is  this  manifest;  if  left  indefinite  [preindesignate],  the  same  term  will 
hold  a  (liiTerent  relation,  though  a  conversion  of  the  universal  negative;  so 
that  what  is  now  the  major,  may  be  anon  the  minor.  We  may,  in  fact,  be 
said  to  constitute  the  same  term  both  major  and  minor.  Naturally  there  is  in 
negative  propositions  no  major  notion,  nor,  from  the  conclusion,  ought  we  to 
4nake  ovit  the  major  at  all.  Nor  is  the  case  different  when  the  term  is  defined 
[predesiirnatc].  For  the  conclusion  shows,  as  predicate,  the  term  given  as 
major  in  the  premises  ;  so  tliat  the  conclusion  is  not  itself  demonstrative  of  the 
major ;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premises  as  major  is  the  cause 
why  a  term  is  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the  conclusion. 

"Nor,  however,  can  it  be  said  that  in  this  figure  there  is  no  major.  For  this 
at  least  is  determinate,  —  that  its  major  must  be  universal;  and,  if  there  be 
[in  it]  any  syllogistic  combination,  that  premise  is  the  major  which  contains  the 
major  term. 

[4°.]  "  But,  in  the  Second  Figure,  which  of  the  terms  is  to  be  deemed  the 
major  ?  That  is  to  be  dciemed  tlie  major,  and  to  be  placed  first,  which  in  the 
problem  [(piestion  or  qua,'situm]  we  intend  to  demonstrate,  and  which  we 
regard  as  predicate.  For  every  one  who  reasons,  first  of  all  determines  with 
hnnself  what  it  is  he  would  prove  ;  and  to  this  end  he  applies  his  stock  of 
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suitable  propositions:  for  no  one  stumbles  by  chance  on  i  conclusion.  The 
notion,  theiefbi-e,  proposed  as  predicate  in  the  problem  to  be  proved,  is  to  be 
constituted  the  major  term  ;  for  altlioutrh  the  proposition  be  converted,  and  the 
notion  therebv  beionie  the  subjort,  still,  in  what  we  proposed  to  prove,  it 
[actuallv]  was,  and,  therefore  [virtually],  remains,  the  predicate.  Hence,  even 
if" there  be  drawn  another  conclusion,  we  convert  it;  so  that,  to  us  who  prove 
and  sylloirize  and  order  terms,  that  always  stands  as  the  major.  Foi*  major  and 
niiitor  aiv  not.  in  negative  syllogisms,  regulated  by  their  own  nature,  but  by 
the  intention  [ot'  the  ix'asoner]  to  conclude.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  what  is 
llie  predicate  in  the  problem,  is  also  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion." 

Alexander  on  Prior  ArmUj!ks.  L.  i.  c.  vi.  f.  30  a.  ed.  Aid. 

(Third  Figure.)     .  Tiiis  is  the  Third  Figure,  and  holds  the  last  place 

because  notliing  universal  is  inferred  ia  it,  and  be  aase  sophistical  syllogisms 
chiffly  aflTect  this  figure  with  their  indefinite  and  particular  conclusions.  But 
the  sophistical  are  the  last  of  all  syllogisms.  .  .  .  Add  to  this,  that  while 
both  the  Second  and  Third  P'igutes  take  their  origin  from  the  First  of  the 
two,  the  Thirfl  is  engendered  of  the  inferior  premise.  For  the  minor,  ([ua 
minoi".  is  the  inferior  premise,  and  holds  reasonably  a  secontlary  place  [the 
i-onversion  of  the  minor  proposition  of  the  first  figure  giving  the  second  figure]. 

F.  30  b.  (Darapti).  "The  first  syzygy  in  this  figure  is  of  two  universal 
aflirmativcs  [Darapti].  But  it  may  l)e  asked  —  Why,  whilst  in  the  second 
figun-  there  are  two  syllogistic  conjugations,  having  one  of  the  premise-;  a 
iniiversal  afhrmative.  the  other  a  universal  negative  (from  having,  now  tlieir 
major,  now  their  minor,  as  a  universal  negative  proposition  converted,, —  why, 
in  the  third  figure,  there  is  not,  in  like  manner,  two  syllogistic  combinations  of 
two  universal  affirmatives,  since  of  these  either  the  major  or  the  minor  propo- 
sition is  convertible?  Is  it  that  in  the  second  figure,  from  the  proi)Ositions 
being  of  diverse  form  [quality],  the  commutation  of  a  universal  negative  into 
someihitig  else  by  conversion  is  necessary,  this  being  now  the  major,  now  the 
minor,  and  it  not  IxMng  in  our  power  to  convert  which  we  will  V  In  the  third 
figure,  on  the  other  hand,  there  b(  ing  two  universal  affirmatives,  the  position 
[relation]  of  the  projwsitions  (for  ihcy  are  similar  in  character  and  ])osition)  is 
not  the  cause  of  one  beins  now  converted,  now  another;  the  cause  Ivinir  in  us, 
not  the  jugation.  Wherefore,  the  one  or  other  being  similarly  convertible, 
inasmuch  as  the  position  [relation]  of  the  two  propositions  is  the  same ;  the 
one  which  affords  the  more  imj)Oitaiit  probation  is  selected,  an<l  hereby  is 
dftemiined  the  syllogistic  jugation.  Moreover,  the  differences  of  syllogism 
[iMOO<Is]  in  each  figure  are  effected  by  the  differences  among  their  jugations, 
not  by  those  among  their  probations.  Thus  that  the  combination  of  proposi- 
tions IS  svllf>j.nsfic  [or  valid],  is  proved  by  <onversion  and  r/tlnrtio  ad  im/jossihi/e, 
al>o  bv  expfr*ition.  But  from  this  circumstance  there  does  not  emerge  a  plu- 
rality of  syllogi>ms  [mrxKis].  For  the  diflf'erent  probations  [are  not  valid  from 
such  plurality,  but]  from  the  unity  of  the  jugation  from  which  they  are  infen-ed, 
so  that  one  jugation  of  two  universal  affirmatives  may  constitute,  in  the  third 
figure,  a  single  svllogism  [mood],  howbeit  the  probations  are  different;  inas- 
much diS  now  the  one,  now  the  other,  of  the  propositions  can  be  converted." 
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(ii)-  riiiLornsus. 

Philoponus  (or  rather  Aramonius)  on  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.,  i.  4,  §  i.  f.  17  a,  cd. 
Trincavelli,  1536. 

"  Tlie  Predicate  is  always  better  than  the  subject,  because  tlie  predicate  is, 
for  the  most  part,  more  extensive  (M  nAtoi/)  than  the  subject,  and  because  the 
subject  is  analoirous  to  the  matter,  the  jjrcdicate  to  the  form  ;  tor  the  matter  is 
the  subject  of  the  forms.  But  when  the  middle  term  is  predicated  of  tlie  two 
extremes,  or  is  the  suljject  of  both,  in  this  case  it  is  not  ])roperly  intermediate. 
But,  howbeit,  thoujrh  in  position  external  to  the  middle,  it  is  still  preferable  to 
be  the  i)redicate  than  to  he  the  subject.  On  tliis  ground,  that  is  called  the 
first  figure,  the  middle  term  Of  which  preserves  its  legitimate  order,  being 
subject  of  the  one  extreme,  and  predicate  of  the  other.  The  second  figure  is 
that  in  which  the  middle  is  predicated  of  both  extremes,  and  in  which  it  occu- 
pies the  l)etter  position  of  tliose  remaining.  Finally,  the  third  figure  is  that  in 
which  the  middle  term  is  subjected  to  the  two  extremes ;  here  obtaining  only 
the  loirest  position.  Wherefore,  in  the  first  figure  the  middle  term  is  delineated 
on  a  level  with  the  extremes ;  whereas  in  the  second  it  is  placed  above,  and  in 
the  thii'd  below,  them."' 

Philoponus  (or  rather  Ammonius)  on  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.,  f.  17  a,  ed.  Trinca- 

velh,  153G. 

Syllogistic  Figures  in  general. — "We  must  premise  what  is  the  Major 
Proposition  of  the  Syllogism,  and  what  the  Minor.  But  to  understand  this, 
we  must  previously  be  aware  what  are  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms.  And  it 
is  ])ossii)le  to  define  tliese,  boih,  in  common,  as  ap])licable  to  all  the  three 
figures,  and,  in  special,  with  reference  to  the  first  alone.  In  the  latter  relation, 
that  is,  regarding  specially  the  first  figure,  (lie  Major  Term  /.•*  (hat  which  contiti- 
tutes  the  Predicate,  the  Minor  that  which  con.^lilule.'i  the  Subject,  of  the  Middle,  so 
far  as  limited  to  the  first  figure.  But  since  in  neitiier  of  the  other  figures  do 
the  extremes  reciprocally  stand  in  any  difiniie  (V)  relation  to  the  middle  term, 
it  is  mani  est  that  this  determination  is  inap})licable  to  them.  We  must,  there- 
fore, employ  a  rule  common  to  all  the  three  figures;  to  wit,  that  the  major 
term  is  that  predicated,  the  minor  that  .'•ubjected,  in  the  conciu^^ion.  Thus,  the 
Major  Proposition  is  the  one  containintj  the  Major  Term  :  the  Minor  Proposition 
the  one  containinc/  the  Minor  Term.     Examples:     Of  the  First  Figure,  —  Ma7i 

[/.s]    animal;    animal,  substance:    therefore,   man,  substance Of   the 

Second,  —  Animal  [is  predicated]  of  all  man:  animal  of  no  stone ;  man,  there- 

1  Ammoiiius,  or  Pliilopoiius,  liere  mani  Whotlier  tlicso  diafrrams  a.Kcerid  hi>?her  tliaii 
fcstly  rulers  to  tlie  di:\-i:uiis  reiireseiitiiij;  tliu  Aniinoiiiiis  does  not  appear;  lor  tliey  are 
three  fi^'ures,  aud  accommodated  to  Aris-  probably  not  the  constructions  referred  to  by 
totle's  three  sets  of  letters,  noting  tlie  three  Aristotle;  and  none  are  given  by  the  Aphro- 
ternis  in  each  of  these;  thus:  disian  in  his  ori-inal  text,  tliotigh   liberally 

a  /3  y         fx         It  p       snpiilicd   by   his   I.alin  translator.     The  dia- 

grams of  Ammonius  were  long  generally  em- 
ployed. By  Neomagus,  1533  {In  Trapfzuntii 
Dinlf-ct  ,  f.  35),  they  aie  most  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  Faber  Stapulensis.     [See  further. 
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/ore,  of  no  sfone Of  tlie   Third,  —  Some  stone  in  tvltitc ;  all  stone  is 

inanimate  :  consequently,  some  white  ts  inanimate." 

First  Figure. —  F.  19  b,  59;  Aristotle.  /.  c.  §  3.  '^ '  But  I  call  that  the 
raitklK'  term  which  itself  is  in  another,  and  another  in  it;  and  which  in  position 
lies  intenuetliati'.' 

"  Tiiis  definition  of  the  middle  tt'nn  is  not  common  to  the  throi'  figures,  but 

limited  to  the  middle  of  the  first  figure  only.     For,  etc But,  if  there 

be  a  certain  difference  in  species  between  the  middle  terms  of  the  three 
figures,  they  have  likewise  sometliing  in  connnoii ;  to  wit.  that  the  middle  term 
is  found  twice  in  the  premises,  throughout  the  three  figures;  which  also  in 
position  is  middle.  For  Aristotle  wishes  in  the  Diagraph  (eV  avrrj  rij  Karaypaiprj) 
to  preserve  the  order  of  intemiediacy,  so  that,  placing  the  three  terms  in  a 
straiff/it  line,  we  assign  the  middle  place  to  the  miildle  tcTm.  ['?] 

Aristotle,  /.  c.  §  4.  "  '  But  [I  call]  the  extremes  both  that  which  is  in  another, 
and  that  in  which  another  is.  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all 
C,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should  also  be  predicated  of  all  C.  We  have  previ- 
ously said  what  we  mean  by  the  expression  [predicated]  of  all.' " 

"  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  [perfect]  definition  of  the  e.xtremes  and 
of  the  middle  term.  But  it  is  not;  for  it  behooves  us  to  sul>understand,  in 
addition,  the  word  only ;  and  thus  the  definition  will  rightly  run,  —  But  [I  call] 
the  e.xtremes,  both  that  which  is  in  another  [minor],  ainl  that  in  which  another 
is  [major].  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  it  is  necessary 
that  A  he  predicated  of  all  C. 

"  This  the  first  syllogistic  mood  is  of  two  affirmative  tmiversals,  collecting  an 
allirniJitive  conclusion.  For  if  B  inheres  in  all  C,  C  is,  conse(iuently,a  part  of 
B.  But  B  is  a  part  of  A  ;  A  therefore,  also,  inheres  in  all  C,  C  being  a  part 
of  B.  The  reasoning  will  be  plainer  in  material  e.xamples  —  as  stdistance  [is 
predicated]  of  all  animal :  (mimal  of  all  man;  and  there  is  inferred  substance 
of  all  tnan  :  and  fonversely,  «//  nnni  [is]  animal:  all  animal  substance ;  there- 
fore, all  man  substance. 

"But  it  is  manifest  how,  in  this  figure,  the  term  of  the  first  mood  [Barbara] 
ought  to  be  taken.  The  first  is  the  most  general,  and  the  second  the  subaltern, 
eenus ;  whilst  the  third  is  a  species  more  special  than  the  middle.  The  con- 
clusion ought  .'dways  to  be  drawn.  Thus,  if,  proceeding  syntluitically,  we 
comniem-e  by  the  major  term  [and  ])roposition],  substance  begins;  wherefore  it 
ako  leads  the  way  in  the  conclusion.  [There  is  predicated]  substance  of  all 
animal  (here  substance  commences)  ;  animal  of  all  man  ;  whilst  the  ( onclusion 
a'jain  <'onnn<'iires  with  snbslancc,  — substance  of  all  man.  But  if  we  start  frfun 
the  minor  term  [and  prupo.rition],  as  from  man,  with  this  also  the  conclusion 
will  commence  ;  all  man  [is]  animal ;  all  animal  substance  ;  all  man  substance. 

"  Aristotle  takes  the  lerms  A,  B,  C ;  and,  from  the  relation  of  the  letters,  he 
manifests  to  us  the  order  of  the  first  figure.  The  major  term  he  calls  A, 
b«.' -au-e  A  stands  first  in  order:  the  minor  term  C  ;  and  the  middle  term  B;  as 
B,  in  it.s  order,  follow.s  ,\,  and  precedes  C. 

"  It  is  plain  that  tlie  terms  may  possibly  be  coadequate  [and  therefore  recip- 
rocating]; as  receplice  of  science — risible  —  man;  foi*  all  man  is  risible;  cUl 
risible  is  receptive  of  science ;  therefore,  all  man  is  receptive  of  science." 
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F.  23  b,  Aristotle, ch,  5,  §  2,  Second  Figure.  "'  The  major  extreme  is  that 
which  lies  nearer  to  the  middle  ;  the  minor,  that  which  lies  farther  from  the 
middle.' 

"  In  place  of  more  akin  and  more  jiroximatc  to  flic  middle  ;  not  in  position, 
but  in  dignity.  For  .since,  of  the  terms,  the  middle  is  twice  predicated,  while, 
in  the  conclusion,  the  major  is  once  ])redieated,  but  the  minor  not  even  once 
predicated  ;  [consequently]  that  which  is  once  predicated  will  be  the  more 
proximate  to  that  which  is  twice  predicated,  that  is,  to  the  middle,  tlian  that 
which  is  not  even  once  predicated.  Wheretbre,  we  shall  hear  him  [Ari.stotle], 
in  the  Third  Figure,  calling  the  minor  the  term  more  proximate  to  the  middle 
on  account  of  their  affinity,  for  they  are  both  subjects,  while  he  calls  the  major 
term  the  more  remote.  Perhaps,  also,  he  wishes  that  in  the  diagraph  {rfj 
Karaypa<p7})  the  major  term  should  be  placed  closer  to  the  middle,  and  the  minor 
tarthcr  oil".  IJut  the-  major  extreme  in  this  figure;,  the  two  premises  being  uni- 
versal, exists  not  by  nature  but  by  position,  for  the  first  of  the  extremes  which 
you  meet  with  as  a  subject  in  the  second  figure, — this  is  the  minor  extreme, 
the  other  is  the  major.  So  in  the  example  — All  man  an  animal :  nn  plant 
animal :  tlurc/nre,  no  inan  plant.  In  liki^  manner,  if  we  take  the  commence- 
ment from"  jilanf,  this  becomes  the  minor  term,  and  man  the  major  ;  as,  no  plant 
animal;  all  man  animal:  no  }ilanl,  tlicrcfore^  man.  Consequently  the  major 
and  minor  terms  exist  in  these  examples  only  by  position,  not  by  nature. 
If,  indeed,  one  or  other  of  the  propositions  be  particular,  the  major  and  the 
minor  terms  arc  then  determined  ;  for  we  hold  that  in  this  figure  the  universal 
is  the  major." 

Aristotle.  —  §3.  '-'The  middle  is  placed  external  to  [not  between]  the 
extremes,  and  first  in  position.' 

"  The  middle  term  passes  out  of  what  is  properly  the  middle  position  ;  it  is 
al.so  placed  out  of  or  external  to  the  extremes  ;  but  either  above  these  or  below. 
But  if  it  be  placed  above,  so  as  to  be  predicated  of  both,  it  is  called  fiist  in 
position  ;  if  below,  so  as  to  be  subjected.  It  is  called  second.  Wherefore,  here, 
as  predicate  of  both  premises,  he  styles  the  middle  term  the  first ;  for  if  it  be 
placed  above.  It  is  first  in  position,  and  in  being  apart  from  the  extremes,  it  Is 
placed  without  them."' 

Aristotle,  cli.  fi,  §  2.  Third  Figure,  f  27  b.  "  'The  major  extreme  Is  that 
more  remote  from,  the  minor  is  that  more  proximate  to,  the  middle.' 

"  The  major  term  in  this  figure  is  twice  predicated  of  the  middle,  and  in  the 
conclusion  ;  but  the  minor  once  only,  and  that  of  the  middle,  for  it  Is  subjected 
to  the  major  in  the  conclusion  ;  the  middle  alone  is  subjected,  never  predicated. 
•Wiien  he,  therefore,  says  that  the  major  term  is  more  remote  from  the  middle, 
he  means  the  term  always  predicate  is  in  affinity  more  remote  from  that  which 
is  never  j)redicate,  but  always  subject.  And  that  which  is  never  subject  Is 
the  major  and  more  proximate  term ;  that  again,  which  is  now  subject,  now 
predicate,  is  the  minor." 

(e)    M,\RTIA.\'VS  CAPELLA.l 

Martianus  Capella,  De  Septem  Ar;ibus  Liberalibu.s,  L.  iv.  De  Dialectica,  in 
1  Flourished  A.  C.  457.  Passow;  474,  Tennemann- 
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rapito.   Quill  sjV  Predicniivus  Si/lloghmu!:,  p.  127,  cd.   Grotil ;  p.  83,  ed.  Basil 
lo.J-J. 

••  IIujiis  generis  tres  formaj  [figura?]  sunt, 

"Prima  est,  in  (jua  declarativa  [pra^ditatum]  particula  superioris  sumpti, 
sequentis  erticitur  subjeotiva  [subjectum]  ;  aut  subjeutiva  superioris^  declarativa 
sequentis.  Declarativa  su])erioris  fit  subjtictiva  stMpientis,  ut  0»n(/s  rohiptas 
f'Ditnm  est:  omne  honum  utile  est;  oinnis  igilur  voluptas  ulilis  est.  Subjectiva 
superioris  fit  <leflarativa  sequentis,  si  hoc  modo  velis  convertere:  Omne  bonum 
utile  est ;  oiwtis  voluptas  bonum  est ;  omnis  igitur  voluptas  utilis  est." 

In  First  Form  or  Figure,  notices  the  four  direct  and  five  indirect  moods,  — 
rejiexion  ;  and.  in  the  second  and  third,  the  usual  number  of  moods.* 

In  Second  Figure  — "  Hie  reflexione  si  utaris,  alius  modus  non  efficitur, 
(juoniam  do  utrisijue  subjectivis  fit  illatio."  He  seems  to  hold  that  two  direct 
conclusions  are  competent  in  Second  and  Third  Figures. 

In  Second  Figun-  be  enounces  generally  (four  times)  as  thus:  —  '■^  Omne  jus-' 
turn  lionestum  :  nullum  lurpe  honestum  ;  nullum  ifjitur  justumturpe  :"  but  some- 
times (once)  thus,  —  '•  Nullum  igitur  turpe  justum." 

In  Third  Form  or  Figure  generally  (six  times)  thus,  as  —  '■'■Omne  justum 
honestum;  omne  justum  bonum;  >juo'hl/tm  igitur  honestum  bonum ;  "  but  some- 
times (once)  as  —  '■' Quoddam  igitur  bonum  honestum." 

(/)    ISIDORUS. 

Isidorus,  Originum.  L.  i  c.  28.  De  Syllogismis  Dialecticis.  Opera.,  p.  20 
(1«17);  in  GothoJ'red.  Auctores,  p.  878. 

•■  Formnhe  Catcgoricorum,  id  est,  Pnudicativorum  Syllogismorum  sunt  tres. 
I'rimic  formulae  modi  s^unt  novem. 

'•  Prinms  modus  est  qui  conducit,  id  est,  qui  colligit  ex  universalibus  dedica- 
tivis  dedicativum  universale  directim :  ut,  Omne  justum  honestum;  omne  hones- 
tum biiuuni  :  ergo  omne  justum  bonum."  All  in  first  figuie,  with  minor  first ;  in 
secoml  and  third  figures,  varies  ;  uses  per  rejlexioncm  et  rejU-xim  indifferently; 
and  through  all  moods  of  all  figures  follows  Apuleius.  "  Has  formulas  Cate- 
gf)riconMn  .Syllogismorum  qui  plene  nosse  desiderat,  librum  Icgat  qui  inscribitur 
I'eriJtermeniaK  Apuleii,  et  qua;  subtilius  sunt  tractata  cognoscet." 

(17)    AVERltOES. 

Averroes,  In  Anal.  Prior,  L.  i.  c.  v.,  on  First  Figure.  —  "  If,  therefore,  the 
middle  term  be  .so  ordered  between  the  two  extremes,  that  it  be  predicated  of 
the  minor  and  subje<ted  to  the  major  (as,  if  we  say  all  C  is  B,  and  <tll  \\  is  A)  ; 
it  is  plain  that  this  order  of  .syllogism  is  natural  to  us;  and  it  is  called  by 
Aristotle  the  First  Figure.'"     And  thus  are  stated  all  the  examples  in  detail. 

C.  vi..  Figure  Second.  —  "  .Vnd  the  proposition  whose  subject  is  the  subject 

'  Cax^iodorui".  in  Fintt  FiKiire,  gives  both  pp.   538,  556,  Genev.  1650.  and  above,  p.  620 

forrim,    ••  vel    i-ic;  "    in    .Socond    and    Tliird,  (fl   .520).     Cf  Apuleius, /)»>  .SyWo^'/.sj/jo  C«<f§-or- 

tliough  he  (fivex  also  a  '•  vt-rsic,"  they  are  ico.  Pp.,  p.  35.    Elmen.  (a.  c.  160).    Isidorus, 

ex.nmplic,  both  in  converse,  of  Capella's  gen-  of  Seville  (  Goltinfr.  Auct.,  p.  878),  (A.  c.  600; 

era!  iii(.Kle  of  enunciation.  .See  Dialect., Opfm,  died  636) 
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of  the  quajsitum  is  the  minor  proposition,  but  that  whose  subject  is  the  pred- 
icate of  the  (juajsitum  is  the  major.  Let  us  then  place  first  in  order  of  enun- 
ciation tlie  minor  extreme ;  let  the  middle  term  then  follow,  and  the  major 
come  last,  to  the  end  that  thus  the  major  maybe  distinguished  from  the  minor- 
for  in  this  figure  the  terms  are  not  distinguished,  unless  by  relation  to  the 
quassitum."     So  all  the  examples. 

C.  vii..  Third  Figure.  —  "  That  proposition  in  which  lies  the  subject  of  the 
quaesitum  is  called  the  minor  proposition,  since  the  subject  itself  is  called  the 
muto)'  term  ;  that  pioposition  which  contains  the  predicate  of  the  quajsitum  is 
named  the  major.  In  the  example,  let  the  minor  term  be  C,  the  middle  B,  and 
the  major  A,  and  their  order  be  that  we  first  enounce  the  middle,  then  the 
minor,  and  last  of  all  the  major."     And  so  the  examples. 

(h)    MELANCHTHOS. 

Melanchthon,  Erotemata  Dialecdcce,  L.  iii.  p.  175. 

"  Demonstration  why  there  are  necessarily  three  [and  only  three]  Figures. 

"  Ever)'  argumentation  which  admits  the  syllogistic  form  (for  of  such  form  In- 
duction and  Example  are  not  recipient  [?])  proceeds  either  [I"'],  From  genus 
to  species  universally  with  a  universal  conclusion  ;  or  [2°],  From  species  to 
genus  with  a  particular  conclusion  ;  or  [3°],  A  distraction  of  twa  species  takes 
place;  or  [4°],  Tliere  is  a  concatenation  of  a  plurality  of  causes  and  effects. 
Nor  are  there  more  modes  of  argumentation,  if  we  judge  with  skill. 

"  The  process  fi-om  genus  to  species  engenders  the  First  Figure.  And  the 
consequence  is  valid  from  the  genus  with  a  universal  sign  both  affirmatively  and 
negatively  to  the  species,  —  this  is  naturally  manifest.  The  process  from 
species  to  genus  with  a  particular  conclusion  engenders  the  Third  Figure. 
And  it  is  evident  that,  the  species  posited,  the  genus  is  posited. 

"  The  distraction  of  species  engenders  the  Second  Figure.  And  the  reason 
of  the  consequence  is  clear,  because  disparate  species  are  necessarily  sundered. 
These  may  be  judged  of  by  common  sense,  without  any  lengthened  teaching 
Both  are  manifest,  —  that  the  figures  are  rightly  distributed,  and  that  the  con- 
seijuences  are  indubitably  valid." 

(i)    ARNACLSf. 

Arnauld,  L'Art  de  Pemer  (Port  Roi/al  Logic},  P.  iii.  ch.  11,  p.  235. — 
General  principle  of  syllogisms  :  — "  That  one  of  the  premises  should  contain 
(he  conclusion,  and  the  other  shorn  that  it  does  so  contain  it." — [So  Pure  hot, 
Instit.  Phil.,  Vol.  1.  P.  iii.  ch.  1.] 

Ch.  v.,  p.  215.  —  "  Foundation  of  First  Figure." 

"  Principle  of  affirmative  moods  : — That  ivhat  agrees  with  a  notion  taken  uni- 
versally, agrees  also  with  all  of  which  thk  notion  is  affirmed ;  in  other  words,  unlh 
all  that  is  the  subject  of  this  notion,  or  is  composed  within  its  sphere."  [Or,  more 
shortly  (says  Pnrchot,  c.  vi.),  Whatever  is  predicated  of  the  superior,  is  pred- 
icated of  the  inf trior. '\m 

"  Principle  of  the  negative  moods: —  What  is  denied  of  a  notion  taken  uni- 
versally, is  denied  of  all  whereof  this  notion  w  affirmed."  [Purchot  —  What  is 
repugnant  to  the  superior,  is  repugnant  also  to  the  inferior.    Ch.  vi.  p.  217.] 

81 
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"  Foumlation  of  the  Second  Figure.^  Principle  of  the  syllogisms  in  Cesare 
and  Foslino: — That  trhat  in  denied  of  a  unirersal  notion,  i-^  denied  also  of 
whatever  this  notion  i.<  a  [firmed,  that  is  tosai/,of  fill  its  suhjecls. 

'•  Principle  of  the  syllogisms  of  Camestros.  Baroco :  —  ^-1//  that  is  contained 
under  the  extension  of  a  universal  notion,  agrees  icith  none  of  the  subjects  whereof 
that  notion  has  been  denied,  seeing' that  the  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is 
faXen  in  its  trhole  extension." 

Ch.  vii.,  p.  220.     "  Fonndation  of  the  Third  Figure. 

"  Principle  of  the  affirmative  moods :  —  When  two  terms  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  same  thing,  they  may  also  be  ajfirmed  of  each  other,  taken  particularly.  [So 
Punhot  nearly.] 

'•Principle  of  the  negative  moods:  —  When  of  tico  terms  the  one  may  he 
denied,  and  the  other  ajfinned,  of  the  same  thing,  they  may  he  particularly  denied 
of  each  other."     [So  Purchot  nearly.] 

No  foundation  or  principle  given  for  the  Fourth  Figure.  - 

U)    GROSSER. 

Samuelis  Grosseri,  Pharus  Tntellecttis,  1697,  P.  iii.  S.  i.  Mem.  3,  c.  2  (prob- 
ably from  Weiss,  see  Pref).  —  "The  foundation  of  the  first  figure  is  (lie  Dic- 
tum de  Omni  et  NuUo ;  for  whatever  is  universally  affinned  or  denied  of  a 
universal  subject,  that  is  also  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each  contained 
under  that  subject. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  second  figure  is  Contrariety ;  for  the  predicates  of 
<-ontrary  things  are  contrary. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  third  figure  is  the  agreement  of  the  extremes  in  any 
third ;  for  what  agrees  with  any  third  agrees  with  each  otlioi",  and  may  be 
joined  or  separated  in  the  same  proposition,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  agree- 
ment or  confliction  in  relation  to  any  third  thing." 

Illustrates  the  three  figures  l)y  three  triangles,  p.  132.  In  the  first,  we  ascend 
to  the  ape.x  on  one  side,  and  descend  on  the  other;  in  the  second,  we  ascend  at 
both  sides ;    in  the  third,  we  descend  on  both  sides. 

(k)  LAMBERT. 

Lambert.  Neiies  Organon,  Vol.  I.  §  22.5.  (See  Melanchthon,  p.  641.) 
Relation  of  Figures.  —  "  We  further  remark,  that  the  first  discoverer  of  Syl- 
logi.sms  and  their  P'igures  was,  in  his  arrangement  of  their  propositions,  deter- 
mined by  some  arbitrary  circumstance  ;  his  views  and  sek^ctions  at  least  were 
not  founded  on  aught  natural  and  necessary  (§  196).  He  places,  to  wit,  that 
premise  after  the  other  which  contains  among  its  terms  the  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion, probably  in  order  to  introduce  into  all  the  figures  a  common  law.  To 
that  law,  howevor,  we  do  not  restrict  ourselves  *ither  in  speech  or  in  v.  riting. 
The  mathematician,  who,  perhaps,  draws  the  greatest  number  of  formal  svllo- 
gisms  with  the  fewest  paralogisms,  commences  to  take  the  first  figure,  for  e.\am- 

)  Purchot  Hays  thin  Fijpire  re«t»upon  a  sin-      bitt  somethini;  a^ees  with  the  one,  which  is  re- 
zli-   principle —  Twn  things  are  not   the  same,      jiuj^nunt  to  the  olhtr. 
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pic,  not  v.itli  tlu'  ninjor,  hut  with  tlic  minor  proposition,  hofausc  not  only  in 
this  figure  is  such  i)reniisc'  always  the  more  obtrusive,  but  also  because  its  sub- 
ject  is  the  proper  matter  of  discourse.  Frecjuently  the  premise  is  only  (|uote(l. 
or  it  is  absolutely  omitted  whensoever  it  is  of  itself  obvious  to  the  reader,  or  is 
easily  discoverable  from  the  minor  and  conclusion.  The  conclusion  inferred  is 
then,  in  like  manner,  constituted  into  the  minor  proposition  of  a  new  syllogism. 
wherewith  a  new  major  is  connected.  Tills  natural  arrangement  of  the  syllo- 
gisms of  the  first  figure  rests,  consefpiently,  altogether  on  the  principle,  —  Thai 
toe  can  ax.«ert  of  the  i^uhjcct  of  an  aJfiriiuLire  proj/osilion  whatever  ive  niay  know 
of  its  prtdicafe  :  or  what  may  be  said  of  Ike  attribute  of  a  thing  is  valid  of  the 
thing  itself  And  this  is  what  the  syllogisms  of  the  first  Figure  have  peculiar 
to  themselves.  It  is  also  so  expressed: —  What  is  true  of  the  f/ei.us,  is  true  aho 
of  each  of  its  species. 

§  226.  "  On  the  o'.hcr  hand,  in  the  second  and  third  Figures  there  is  no 
talk  of  species  and  genera.  The  second  Figure  denies  the  subjects  of  each 
other,  because  they  are  diverse  in  their  attributes  ;  and  every  difference  of 
atiril)utc  is  here  etlcctual.  We,  consecjuently,  use  this  figure  principally  in  the 
case  where  two  things  ought  not  to  be  intercommuted  or  conlbunded.  Tliis 
becomes  necessarily  imjiossible,  so  soon  as  we  discover  in  the  thing  A  something 
Avhicii  does  not  exist  in  the  thing  B.  We  may,  consequently,  say  that  syllo- 
gisms of  the  second  figure  lead  us  to  distinguish  things,  and  prevent  us  fror.i 
confounding  notions.  And  it  will  be  also  found  that  in  these  cases  we  always 
use  them. 

§227.  "The  third  Figui-e  affords  Examples  and  Exceptions;  and,  in  this 
Figure,  we  adduce;  all  (xonpla  in  contrarium.     Tlie  two  formula  are  as  follows : 

"  1.   There  are  B  which  are  C ;  fur  M  is  B  and  C. 

"  2.   There  are  B  which  are  not  C  ;  for  M  is  B  and  not  C. 

"  In  this  manner  we  draw  syllogisms  of  the  Third  Figure,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  form  of  copulative  propositions  (§  135);  becau-c  we  are  not  wont  twice 
to  repeat  the  subject,  or  to  make  thereof  two  propositions.  Sometimes  one 
proposition  is  wholly  omitted,  when,  to  wit,  it  is  self-manifest. 

"  In  the  Fourth  Figure,  as  in  the  First,  species  and  genera  appear-only  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  moods,  Baralip,  Dibatis,  Fesapo,  Fresison,  the  infer- 
ence is  from  the  species  to  the  genus ;  whereas,  in  Calentes,  there  is  denied  of 
the  species  what  was  denied  of  the  genus.  For  where  the  genus  is  not,  neither 
are  there  any  of  its  species.  This  last  mood  we,  therefore,  use  when  we  con- 
clude negatively  a  minoriad  majiis,  seeing  that  the  genus  precedes,  and  Is  more 
frecjuently  presented  than  any  of  its  species. 

§  229.  "  Tlie  syllogisms  of  the  four  Figures  are  thus  distinguished  in  relation 
to  their  employment,  in  the  following  respects: 

"1.  The  First  Figure  ascribes  to  the  thing  what  we  know  of  its  attribute. 
It  concludes  from  the  genus  to  the  species. 

"  2.  The  Second  Figure  leads  to  the  discrimination  of  things,  and  relieves 
perplexity  in  our  notions. 

"  3.  The  Third  Figure  affords  examples  and  exceptions  in  propositions  which 
appear  gener.il. 

"  4.  The  Fourth   Figure  finds  species  in  a  genus  in  Baralip  and  Dihatis  ;  it 
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shows  that  the  species  does  not  exhaust  the  genus  in  Fe.-<npo,  Frexison  ;  and  it 
denies  the  spi'iies  of  what  was  denied  of  the  genus  in  Caleutes. 

§  230.  ••  Tlii?  dotormination  of  the  difference  of  the  Four  Figures  is,  abso- 
lutely speaking,  only  manifested  when  we  employ  them  after  natural  fashion, 
and  without  any  thought  of  a  selection.  For,  as  the  syllogisms  of  every  figure 
admit  of  being  transmuted  into  those  of  the  first,  and  partly  also  into  those  of 
any  other,  if  wc  rijihtly  convert,  or  interchange,  or  turn  into  propositions  of 
etjual  value,  their  premise*  ;  consequently,  in  this  point  of  view,  no  difference 
subsists  between  them  ;  but  whether  we  in  every  case  should  perform  such  com- 
mutations, in  order  to  bring  a  syllogism  under  a  different  figure,  or  to  assure 
ourselves  of  its  correctness, — this  is  a  wholly  different  (jucstion.  The  latter 
is  manifestly  futile.  For,  in  the  commutation,  we  must  always  undertake  a 
conversion  of  the  promises,  and  a  converted  proposition  is  assuredly  not  always 
of  e(|ual  evidence  with  that  which  we  had  to  convert,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  so  well  accustomed  to  it;  for  example,  the  proposition,  .Some  stones 
nllract  iron,  every  one  will  admit,  because  The  viagnet  is  a  stone,  and  attracts 
iron.  This  syllogism  is  in  the  Third  Figure.  In  the  first,  by  conversion  of 
one  of  its  premises,  it  would  run  thus : 

JIajor,  —  All  magnets  attract  iron ; 
Minor,  —  Some  stones  are  magnets ; 
Conclusion,  —  Some  stones  attract  iron. 

Here  wc  are  unaccustomed  to  the  minor  proposition,  while  it  appears  as  if  we 
must  pass  all  stones  under  review,  in  order  to  pick  out  magnets  from  among 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  marjnnt  u  a  stone,  is  a  proposition  which 
far  more  naturally  suggesis  itself,  and  demands  no  consideration.  In  like  man- 
ner, .1  circlf;  is  not  a  rquare  ;  for  the  circle  is  round,  the  square  not.  This  proof 
[in  the  third  figure]  is  as  follows,  when  cast  in  the  first: 

Mliat  is  not  round  is  no  circle ; 
A  square  is  not  round ; 
Conseqitently ,  etc. 

Here  the  major  proposition  is  converted  by  means  of  trrminus  injinitus,  and  its 
truth  is  maiiifested  to  us  only  through  the  consciousness  that  (dl  circles  are 
ronrifl.  For,  independently  of  this  proposition,  should  we  not  he.sitatc  —  there 
bt;ing  innumerable  things  which  are  not  round  —  whether  the  circle  were  one 
of  those  whieh  belonged  to  this  category?  Wc  think  not;  because  we  are 
aware. 

§  2.31.  '•  It  \i  ihtis  apparent  that  we  use  every  syllogistic  figure  there,  where 
the  propositions,  as  each  figure  requires  them,  are  more  familiar  and  more  cur- 
rent. The  difference  of  figures  rests,  therefore,  not  only  on  their  form,  but 
extends  itself,  by  relation  to  their  employment,  also  to  things  themselves,  so 
that  wc  u.<«e  each  figure  where  its  use  is  more  natural :  The  first  for  finding  out 
9r  prontitj  the  .\itrilmles  of  a  thing  :  the  second  for  fnding  ou  or  proving  the 
Difference  of  thing-;  the  third  for  finding  out  and  proving  Examples  and  Ex- 
ceptions ;  the  fourth  for  finding  out  and  exclwling  the  Species  of  a  Genus. 
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§  232.  ''  Furthor,  whether  the  three  last  figures  are  less  evident  than  the 
first,  is  u  (luestion  which  has  been  denied  [aflirnied  (?)]  on  tliis  account,  that 
t'lo  first  flexure  only  rests  immediately  on  the  Dictum  rle  Omni  el  Nnllo  [§  220]_ 
whilst  the  oihers  have  hitherto,  by  a  circuit,  been  educed  therefrom.  We  have 
already  remarked  [§  211]  that  this  circuit,  through  our  mode  of  notation,  i? 
wholly  superseded.  We  need,  therefore,  only  translate  its  principle  into  the 
vernacular,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nnllo  is  on  that 
account  applicable  to  the  first  figure,  because  its  truth  is  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  proposition.  From  this  principle,  therefore,  the  first  figure  and  its 
moods  admit  of  an  immediate  deduction  ;  it  is  thus  only  a  (pustion  whether  the 
other  figures  are  incapable  [capable  (?)]  of  such  immediate  deduction,  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  previously  to  derive  them  through  the  first  figure.  Our 
mode  of  notation  shows  that  the  latter  is  an  [unnecessnry]  circuit,  because 
everv  varietv  of  svllogism  admits  for  itself  a  various  notation,  and  because,  in 
that  case,  the  premises  are  taken  for  what  they  actually  aie.  Consequently, 
every  figure,  like  the  first,  has  its  own  probation,  —  a  probation  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  the  natures  of  the  j)ropositions.  The  whole  matter  is  reduced  to 
this  :  —  Whether  a  notion.,  wholly  or  in  part,  is,  or,  ivholly  or  in  pari,  is  not,  under 
a  second :  and  zchether,  again,  this  second,  wholly  or  in  jiart,  is,  or,  wholly  or  in 
part,  is  not,  under  a  third.  All  else  proceeds  only  on  the  intei-change  of  equiv- 
alent modes  of  expression,  —  the  figured,  namely,  and  those  which  are  not 
figured.  And  this  interchange  we  may  style  translating,  since  tlie  figured 
modes  of  exjjression  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  language,  serving  the  ]inr- 
pose  of  a  notation.  We  have  above  (§  220),  after  all  the  syllogistic  moods 
were  discovered  and  denoted,  adduced  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Xullo,  but  only 
historically,  since  our  manner  of  determining  the  syllogistic  moods  is  immedi- 
ately founded  on  the  nature  of  the  propositions,  from  which  this  Dictum  is  only 
a  eonsi  (pienie.  ]\I<>reover,  this  consequence  is  special,  resting,  as  it  does,  on 
the  notions  of  Species  and  Genera.  Wherefore,  its  validity  only  extends  so  far 
as  propositions  can  be  recalled  to  these  notions;  as,  for  example,  in  the  First 
Figure.  In  the  Second,  the  notion  of  Difference  emerges;  and  in  the  Third, 
the  notion  of  Example.  If  we,  therefore,  would  have  special  dicta  for  the 
several  Figures,  in  that  case  it  would  follow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  become 
manifest  that  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  considered  for  itself,  expresses,  in 
the  First  Figure,  a  f)rin(iple  [o/"  Ascription  or  Procreation'\  ;  in  the  Second, 
Difference;  in  the  Third,  an  Example;  and  in  the  Fourth,  the  principle  of 
Reciprocity. 

"  1.  For  the  First  Figure.  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo.  What  is  true  of  all  A, 
is  true  of  everj'  A. 

"  2.  For  the  Second  Figure.  Dictum  de  Diverso.  Things  which  are  different, 
are  not  attributes  of  each  other. 

"  3.  For  the  Third  Figure.  Dictum  de  Exemplo.  When  we  find  things  A 
which  are  B,  in  that  case  some  A  are  B. 

"  4.  For  the  Fourth  Figure.  Dictum  de  Reciproco.  I.  If  no  ^I  is  B,  then  no 
B  is  this  or  that  M.  II.  If  C  is  [or  is  not]  this  or  that  B,  in  that  case  some  B 
are  [or  are  not]  C." 
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0)    PLATSER. 


Plainer,  PhUosophische  Aphoritmen,  3d  ed.,  1793.  —  Part  I.,  §  544,  confprmed 
to  his  Lchrhuch  der  Logik  und  Metaph>/sik',  1795,  §  227.  "The  reason  why  the 
predicate  belongs  to  the  subjeet  is  in  all  jiossible  syllogisms  this,  —  because  the 
subject  stands  in  a  relation  of  subordination  with  [is  either  higher  or  lower 
than]  a  third  notion  to  which  the  j)redicate  belongs.  Consequently,  all  infer- 
ence proceeds  on  the  following  rule  :  If  the  subj;'ct  of  the  [concluding]  judg- 
ment stand  in  a  relation  of  subordination  with  a  third  notion,  to  which  a  certain 
predicate  ])ertains ;  in  that  case,  this  predicate  also  pertains  to  the  same  judg- 
ment, aliirmatively  or  negatively." 

In  his  note  on  this  Aphorism,  Plainer  (Lehrhucli)  admits  —  "My  funda- 
mental rule  is  only  at  fault  in  the  second  Aristotelic  figure,  which,  however,  is 
no  genuine  figure  ;  because  here,  in  the  premises,  the  subject  and  predicate 
have  changed  places,"  etc.  In  the  2d  edition  of  his  Apliurifons  (1784)  he  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  Identity  with  the  same  third,  as  he  has  it:  "  hi  what 
extenswn  or  proportion  (Maa.sse)  lico  7iotio)is  are  like  or  unlike  to  a  third,  in  the 
same  extension  or  proportion  are  the//  like  or  unlike  each  other."     (§  G28.) 

PhUosophische  Ajihorismen,  Part  I.,  third  edition,  1793,  §  5G8,  compared  with 
second,  1  784,  §  G72-(J7G.  —  "  Nevertheless,  each  of  these  grammatical  figures  of 
syllogism  has  its  peculiar  adaptation  in  language  for  the  dialectical  application 
of  ])rtM)fs:  and  the  assertion  is  without  foundation  that  the  first  is  the  most 
natural.  Its  use  is  only  more  appropriate,  Avhen  we  intend  to  show  —  that  a 
prtdicdte  pertains  \_or  does  not  perlain']  to  a  subject  in  virtue  of  its  class.  Alore 
naturally  than  the  first  do  we  show,  in  the  second,  the  difference  of  thimjs 
apparenthj  similar  :  and  in  the  third,  the  similarilij  of  apparently  different  things. 
Tiic  fourth  figure  [it  is  said  in  the  second  edition],  on  account  of  the  position 
of  its  terms,  is  always  unnatural  in  language." 

PhUosophische  Aphorismen,  Part  I.,  last  edition,  1  793,  §  561.  —  "  The  principle 
of  the  first  fiijure  is  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nulla." 

§564.  —  "Touching  the  other  figure  [the  third,  lor  in  this  edition  Plainer 
abolishes,  in  a  logical  relation,  the  se.ond],  its  special  principle  is  the  following 
rule-  :  —  117/'//  helonfjs  to  the  subordinate,  that,  since  the  subordinate  is  a  part  of  the 
uniri-rsal,  bclonr/s  rdso  in  j>art  (pxtrlicularhj)  to  the  unirersal." 

In  the  second  edition,  1784,  the  second  figure  is  recognized,  and,  with  the 
third,  obtains  its  special  law. 

§  C59.  —  "  The  principle  of  the  second  figure  is  :  —  If  two  notions,  u-holli/  or 
in  part,  are  oji/iosite  to  a  third,  so  are  thei/  also,  icholbj  or  in  part,  ojiposite  to  each 
otlur." 

§  664.  —  "  The  principle  of  the  third  figure  is  :  — What  can  he  particularly 
affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subaltern  species,  that  also,  in  so  far  as  such  subaltern 
species  j.i  jiarl  of  a  (jenus,  may  he  particularly  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  yenus." 

Phiiosophlsrhe  Aphorismt-n.  Part  I.,  §  546.  Note.  —  "  In  general,  logicians 
treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  predicate.  It 
may,  how(!ver.  on  the  contrary,  be  the  higher  notion,  and  the  predicate  thus  be 
subordinated  to  it.  This  is  the  case  in  all  particular  propositions  where  the 
preilicate  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  genus,  but  an  accident  of  the  subject.  For 
instance,  —  Some  creatures  are  animals  ;  here  the  subject  is  the  higher :    Some 
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men  are  imperfect ;  here  the  higher  is  the  predicate.  Wo  tiuist  not,  therefore, 
in  our  syllogistic,  thus  enounce  the  fundamental  rule  of  reasonings,  — Jf  (lie 
subject  he  subordinated  to  a  third  notioit,  but  icith  or  in  the  relation  of  .subordina- 
tion with  a  third  notion." 

(m)  -  FRIES. 

Fries,  S>/stem  der  Lor/ik,  §  56.  —  "  Tlie  species  of  categorical  syllogisms  are 
determined  by  the  variety  of  relations  in  which  three  notions  may  stand  to  each 
other,  so  that  a  syllogism  may  be  the  result. 

"  These  relations  may  be  thought  as  three. 

"  Case  I.  —  Three  notations  are  reciprocally  subordinated  in  gradation,  so 
that  the  second  is  subordinated  to  the  first,  but  superordinated  to  the  tliird. 

"  Case  II.  —  Two  notions  are  subordinated  to  a  third. 

"  Case  III.  —  Two  notions  are  superordinated  to  a  tbird.^ 

"  When,  in  tliese  cases,  is  a  syllogism  possible  ? 

§  5  7.  —  ••  In  all  the  three  cases  the  syllogisms  are  equally  valid,  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  general  laws  of  the  connection  of  notions. 

"  They  all  follow,  to  wit,  from  the  relation  of  a  whole  sphere  to  its  parts, 
which  lies  in  the  J)icluin  de  Omni  et  Nullo.  The  principles  tor  the  three  men- 
tioned cases  are  thus : 

"  For  the  first, —  The  jiart  (C)  of  the  part  (B)  lies  in  the  ichole  (A),  and  what 
(A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B),  lies  also  out  of  its  parts  (C). 

"  For  the  seconci,  — Wliat  (A  or  some  A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B),  lies  also 
out  of  its  ])(uis  (C). 

"For  the  thinl,—  If  a  part  (B)  lies  in  two  wholes  (A  and  C),  in  that  case 
these  hare  a  j)ar:  in  covnnon  ;  and  if  a  pari  (B)  lie  in  a  xrluAe  (C),  but  out  of 
another  ichole  (A),  in  that  case  the  first  (C)  has  a  part  out  of  the  other  (A). 

**  The  first  case  alone  coincides  immediately  with  the  perfect  declaration 
of  a  svllosism, — that  a  ease  is  therein  determined  bv  a  rule.  For  the  third 
case,  therefore,  our  two  declarations  of  a  major  premise  —  that  it  is  the  rule, 
and  that  it  contains  the  major  term  —  do  not  coincide,  seeing  that  here  the 
minor  term  may  be  forthcoming  in  the  rule.  On  this  account  the  arrangement 
of  the  first  case  is  said  to  be  the  only  regular,  and  the  others  are  reduced  to  it. 
That  this  reduction  is  easily  possible,  we  may  in  general  convince  ourselves,  by 
reflecting  that  every  syllogism  recpiires  a  genei-al  rule  as  premise,  and  that  the 
other  cases  are  only  distinguished  from  the  first  by  a  converted  arrangement 
of  the  propositions.  But  as  all  propositions  may  be  either  purely  converted  or 
purely  counterposed,  consequently  the  two  last  cases  can  at  most  so  far  deviate 
from  the  first  that  they  are  connected  with  the  first  ease  only  through  reversed 
((jogentheilige)  notions. 

§  57  b.  —  "The  doctrine  of  the  several  species  of  categorical  syllogisms,  as 
regidated  by  the  forms  of  their  judgments,  is  at  bottom  an  empty  subtlety ; 
for  the  result  of  all  this  circuity  is  only  that,  in  every  categorical  syllogism, 
a  case  is  determined  by  a  rule,  and  this  is  already  given  in  the  law,  that 
in  every  reasoning  one  premise  must  be  universal.  The  scholastic  logic 
treats  of  this  doctrine  only  in  so  far  as  the  species  of  syllogism  are  determined 
by  the  forms  of  judgment,  and  thereby  only  involves  itself  in  long  grammati- 

1  [See  Jordano  Bruno  (in  Denzinger,  iogifc,  t.  ii.  p.  259).    Stattler,  Logica,  §  237,  p.  163.] 
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oal  (lispussions.  Aristotle  has  hocii  falsely  reproached  tor  overlooking  the 
fourth  tii:iiri',  he  only  havinjj;  juiniitted  three.  For  Aristotle  proceeds,  pre- 
eisely  as  I  have  here  done,  only  on  the  relation  of  nolions  in  a  syllogism,  of 
whieh  there  are  possibly  only  our  three  cases.  His  error  lies  in  this,  —  that 
he  did  not  lav  a  general  rule  at  the  root  of  every  figure,  but,  with  a  prolixity 
wholly  useless,  in  determining  the  moods  of  the  several  figures,  details  each, 
even  of  the  illegitimate,  and  den.onstrates  its  illegitimacy.  This  proli.\ity  has 
been  too  often  imitated  by  other  logicians,  in  the  attempts  at  an  evolution 
of  the  moods.  Kant  goes  too  far  in  denouncing  this  whole  docti'ine  as  a 
mere  grammatical  subtlety.  The  distinction  of  the  three  cases  is,  however, 
a  logical  distinction  ;  and  his  assertion  that  the  force  of  inference  in  the  other 
two  is  wholly  derived  from  that  of  the  first  case,  is  likewise  not  correct.  I 
manifestly,  howi-ver,  conclude  as  easily  in  the  third  case,  — '  A  part  which  lies 
in  two  wholes  is  a  part  common  to  both,' — as  in  the  first,  — '  The  part  of  the 
part  lies  in  the  whole.'  The  third  case  presents,  indeed,  the  readiest  arrange- 
ment for  reasonings  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  i.  e.,  for  syllogisms  in 
the  sei-ond  figure  according  to  oin*  terminology. 

"  The  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  tour  svlluaistic  fimires  and  nineteen  moods 
of  eategorieal  syllogisms  requires  no  lengthened  illustration.  If  the  figures  are 
determined  by  the  arrangement  of  notions  in  the  premises,  then  the  following 

combination  is  exhaustive.    -For  the  conclusion  in  all  eases  S P  [being 

supposed  the  same],  the  [ie:nis  o;  ]  notions  stand  : 

1)  According  to  our  first  case,  M P 

S M 

2)  AVitfi  converted  major  premise,    P M 

S M 

3)  Witli  converted  minor  premise,    M P 

M S 

4)  Both  premises  converted,  P M 

ai S 

"  Should  we  therefore  simply  convert  both  premises  in  a  syllogism  of  the 
first  figure,  we  are  able  to  express  it  in  all  the  figures.  Let  the  notions  given 
he  fireproof ,  lead,  metal,  there  then  follows  the  conclusion  —  Some  metal  is  not 
fireproof —  from  the  premises  : 

In    the  First   Figure  —  No  lead  is  fireproof ; 

Some  metal  is  lead ; 
In  the  Second  Fiy^ure  —  Nothing  fireproaf  is  lead; 

Some  metal  is  lead  ; 
In  the  Third  Figure  —  No  Imd  is  fircjtroof ; 

All  lead  is  metal  ; 
In  the  Fourth  Fijjure —  Nothmy  fireproof  is  lead; 

All  lead  is  metal. 


"  It  J8  here  apparent  that  the  first  three  figures  are  our  three  cases ;  but  th« 
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fourth  wc  did  not  employ,  as  it  contains  no  peculiar  relations  or  notions,  but 
only  under  our  first  case  superordi nates,  and  then  subordinales  a  middle  term. 
Tliis  manner  of  enunciating  a  syllogism  is  thus  otdy  possible  where  we  are 
competent,  tlirongh  convi-isions,  to  transmute  the  arranjiement  of  the  first 
figure  into  that  of  the  fourth.  Now  tiiis  ha]i|)cns  :  1 J  If  we  convert  the  conclu- 
sion S P   into  P S,  since  then  the  majm-  and  the  minor  terms,  as 

also  the  major  and  minor  premises,  change  names  ;  or,  2]  If  both  j)i'emises 
allow  of  an  Innnediate  conversion,  so  that  the  one  remains  universal ;  for  then 
the  converted  propositions  contain  the  same  thoughts  as  those  given,  and, 
consequently,  establish  the  same  conclusion." 

[Objections  to  Fries'  doctrine  of  figure  —  1°,  Only  applies  to  affirmatives; 
2°,  Only  the  arrangement  of  the  results  of  a  successful  comparison,  and  takes 
no  hoed  of  the  comparison  that  may  have  been  fruitless  (the  illegitimate 
moods)  ;  3^,  Takes  account  of  only  one  subordination,  for,  in  the  second  and 
third  cases.  In  each  there  Is  a  reciprocal  subordination  In  Extension  and  Com- 
prehension.] 

(nando)    KRUG  AND  HENEKE- THEIR  DOCTRIXES  OF    SYLLOGISM   CRITICIZED. 

The  authority  of  the  two  following  philosophers,  who  conclude  this  series,  is 
rather  negative  than  positive;  Inasnmch  as  they  both  concur  in  proving  that 
the  last  attempts  at  a  reformation  of  the  Syllogistic  Theory  proceed  on  a 
wholly  different  ground  from  that  on  which,  I  think,  this  alone  can  be  accom- 
plished. These  two  philosophers  are  Krug  and  Beneke  ;  for,  beside  them,  I 
am  aware  of  no  others  by  whom  this  has  been  attempted. 

Krug  was  a  disri])le  of  the  Kantian  school,  Kant's  immediate  successor  in 
his  Chair  of  I^ogic  and  Metaphysics  at  Koenigsbcrg,  and,  subsequently.  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  Is  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  voluminous  writer,  but  as  a  perspicuous  and  acute  thinker  ;  and  his 
peculiar  modification  of  the  Kantian  system,  through  a  virtual  return  to  the 
principle  of  Common  Sense,  is  known  among  the  German  theories  by  the 
name  of  Synthetiftm.  His  Logic  (the  first  part  of  his  Si/stem  of  Theoretical 
Philosophy^  was  published  in  180G,  and  is  one  of  the  best  among  the  many 
excellent  treatises  on  that  science  which  we  owe  to  the  learning  and  ability  of 
the  Germans.  (I  have  before  me  the  fourth  edition,  that  of  1833.)  Krug 
propounded  a  new  theory  of  syllogistic  ;  but  the  novelty  of  his  scheme  is 
wholly  external,  and  adds  only  fresh  complication  to  the  old  confusion.  It  has, 
accordingly,  found  no  favor  among  subsequent  logicians. 

Passing  over  the  perverse  Ingenuity  of  the  principles  on  which  the  whole 
doctrine  is  founded,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  Krug  distributes  the  syllogistic 
moods  into  eight  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  (which,  with  some  other  logicians, 
he  considers  not  as  a  figure  at  all,  but  as  the  pure,  regular,  and  ordinary  form 
of  reasoning)  corresponds  to  the  First  Figure  of  the  Arlstotelico-Scholastic 
distribution.  The  other  seven  classes,  as  so  many  impure,  irregular,  and  ex- 
traordinary forms,  constitute  (on  the  analogy  of  Rhetoric  and  Grammar)  so 
many  figure:^.  Of  these,  the  new  is  only  the  old  First  Figure,  the  minor 
premise,  in  extension,  being  stated  ])efore  the  major.  Krug,  like  our  other 
modern  logicians,  Is  not  aware  that  this  was  the  order  in  which  the  syllogism 
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was  re<rularly  cast,  in  common  language,  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  Arabians,  b/ 
the  Jews,  ami  by  the  Latins  prior  to  Boethius.'  The  old  and  new  first  fijrures 
are  onlv  a  sin<:le  fimire,  tlie  svlloirisni  beini;  drawn  in  tlie  eounter  orders  ot' 
breadth  and  ot'  depth.  A  mood  in  these  orders,  though  externally  varying,  is 
intrinsieally,  is  sehematically,  the  same.  Krug's  distinction  of  his  new  first 
figure  is,  therefore,  null.  Thus,  Barania  is  Barbara ;  Caleme  is  Celarent ; 
Dirami  i>  Darii :  Firemo  is  Ferio.  Xor  is  his  diserimination  of  the  other  six 
better  founded.  His  new  (the  old)  Second  and  his  Fi/ih  Figures  are  also  one. 
The  latter  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  former  ;  Fimeso  isFestino,  aiidFumaco 
is  Baroco.  In  one  ease  (under  Camestres),  Krug  ado[)ts,  as  alone  right,  the 
conclusion  rejeited  by  the  logicians.  In  this,  he  and  they  are,  in  fact,  both 
wrong,  though  in  opposite  ways.  Each  mood,  in  the  second  (as  in  the  third) 
figure,  has  two  indifierent  conclusions  ;  and  the  special  one-sided  practice  of 
the  former  is  only  useful  as  gainsaying  the  general  one-sided  precept  of  the 
latter.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Krug's  new  (the  old)  Third,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Sislh  Figure.  They  are  one ;  Daroco  is  Bocardo,  Fapimo  is 
Fdapion,  and  Fl« mo  is  Ferison.  In  two  cases  (under  JJtsa7nis  and  Bucurdo) 
Krug  has  recognized  the  repudiated  conclusion.  Knig  (§109)  has,  however, 
committed  an  error  in  regard  to  Bocardo.  He  gives,  as  its  example,  the 
following  syllogism,  in  which,  for  brevity,  I  have  filled  up  the  quantifications  : 

^' Some  nnimals  are  not  [iniy]   viviparous; 
All  unimdU  are  [some]  organized  things ; 
Therefore,  some  organized  things  are  not  [any]  viviparous." 

In  a  note,  he  adds,  "  The  conclusion  should  here  be  :  — '  T/iere/ore,  some 
thinffs  which  are  not  viviparous  are  (some)  organized.'  And  this  is  seen  also  by 
reduction.  ^^^■  have,  however,  followed  the  arbitrary  precept  of  the  logicians, 
that  the  extreme  in  the  second  ])roj)osition  should  stand  subject  in  the  conclu- 
sion ;  althoujih  it  be  here  indiflTerent  which  extreme  becomes  the  subject.  The 
cou'duMon  is  only  changed  into  another  (juality."  Only  changed  into  another 
(juality  I  Only  an  aflirmative  conclusion  from  a  negative  premise!  The 
lemtimate  inference  is : 


'o 


"  Therefore ,  no  viviparous  is  some  organic  ;  "  or, 
"Therefore,  any  viviparous  is  not  some  organic." 

Bai-hmaim  (Lorfit,  §  l.'5.5),  another  eminent  logician,  has  erred  with  Krug. 
A  particular  predicate  in  a  negative  proj»osition  seems  indeed  one  of  the  last 
difficulties  for  reformed  logic.  Krug's  new  (the  old)  Fourth  Figure  bears  a 
corresponding  relation  to  his  Seventh.  He  is  right,  certainly,  in  abolishing  all 
the  uifxxls  of  the  lourth  figure  excej»t  lu'sapo  aiul  Frcsiso ;  and,  from  his  point 
of  view,  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  lor  not  abolishing  these  likewise,  along  with 
the  correlative  moofls  Fa/>eHmo  and  Frisesmo,  and,  with  them,  his  seventh 
figure.  Finally,  rejecting  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  Reduction,  he  adopts,  not 
without  sundry  jn-rverse  additions,  Kant's  plan  of  accomplishing  the  same  end; 
so  that  Krug's  conversive  and  contrapositive  and  transpositive  interpolationfl, 

1  See  p.  626  —  Ed. 
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by  which  ho  brings  b:i(,'k  to  propriety  his  sevenfold  figured  aberrations,  are 
merely  the  substitution  of  one  "false  subtlety"  for  another.  He,  and  Bach- 
niann  after  him,  renounce,  however,  "  tlie  crotchet  of  the  Aristotelians,"  in 
making  the  extreme  of  the  prior  premise  the  predicate,  always,  of  the  conclu- 
sion, in  the  first  and  second  figures;  and,  though  both  do  this  partially  and 
from  an  erroneous  point  of  view,  their  enunciation,  such  as  it  is,  is  still 
something. 

Professor  Beneke,  of  Berlin,  is  the  last  to  whom  I  can  refer,  and  in  him  we 
have,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  final  result  of  modern  speculation.  This 
acute  and  very  original  metaphysician  stands  the  uncompromising  champion 
of  the  philosophy  of  experience,  against  the  counter  doctrine  of  transcenden- 
talism, in  all  its  forms,  now  prevalent  in  Germany;  and,  among  the  other  de- 
partments of  mental  science,  he  has  cultivated  the  theory  of  reasoning  with 
great  al)ility  and  success.  In  18.32  appeared  his  Lejirbucii  der  LoffiL;  etv.;  in 
18.3!),  his  Sijllofjhynorum  Analyticnrum  Or'ajines  et  Orrlo  Natitralis,  eti:.\  and  in 
1842.  his  Systein  der  Logik,  etc.,  in  two  volumes.  In  Logic,  Beneke  has  devoted 
an  especial  >hare  of  attention  to  the  theory  and  distribution  of  Syllogism  ;  but 
it  is  preciselv  on  this  jioint,  tliotigh  always  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  his  reason- 
ings, that  I  am  compelled  overtly  to  dissent  irom  his  conclusions. 

The  Syllogistic  of  Beneke  is  at  once  opposed,  and  correspondent,  to  that 
of  Krug;  there  is  an  external  difference,  but,  without  imitation,  an  internal 
similarity.  Instead  of  erroneously  multiplying  the  syllogistic  figures,  like  the 
Leipsic  i)hilosopher,  the  philosopher  of  Berlin  ostensibly  supersedes  them 
altoaether.  Yet,  when  considered  in  essence  and  result,  both  theories  agree 
in  being,  and  from  the  same  side,  severally,  the  one  an  amplification,  the  other 
an  express  doubling,  of  the  nineteen  scholastic  moods.  In  this,  botii  logicians 
were  unaware  that  the  same  had  been  long  ago  virtually  accomplished  in  the 
proaressof  the  science;  neither  considered  that  the  amphfication  he  proposed 
was  superficial,  not  to  say  mistaken  ;  and  that,  instead  of  simplicity,  it  only 
tended  to  introduce  an  additional  perplexity  into  the  study.  Beneke  has  the 
merit  of  more  openly  relieving  the  opposition  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  in  the 
consiruction  of  the  syllogism  ;  and  Krug,  though  on  erroneous  grounds,  that 
of  partially  renouncing  the  old  error  of  the  logicians  in  regard  to  the  one 
syllogistic  conclusion,  in  the  second  and  third  figures.  But,  in  his  doctrine  of 
moods,  Beneke  has,  I  think,  gone  wrong  in  two  opposite  ways  :  like  Krug,  in 
his  arbitrary  nuiltiplication  of  these  forms;  like  logicians  in  general,  in  their 
arbitrary  limitation. 

In  regard  to  the  former  —  the  counter  quantities  of  breadth  and  depth  do  not 
discriminate  two  moods,  but  merely  two  ways  of  stating  the  same  mood.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  do  not  multiply  the  moods  of  the  first  figure,  to  which  alone  the 
principle  aj)plies,  by  casting  them  in  the  one  dependency  and  in  the  other;  we 
onlv  show  that,  in  that  figure,  every  single  mood  may  be  enounced  in  a  two- 
fold order,  more  german,  the  one  to  the  quantity  of  extension,  the  other  to  the 
quantity  of  intension.  An  ade(iuate  notation  ought,  ecjually  and  at  once,  to 
indicate  both.  But  in  reference  to  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  case  is 
worse.  For  in  them  we  have  no  such  di'pcndency  at  all  between  the  ex- 
tremes ;  and  to  double  tiieir  moods,  on  this  principle,  we  must  take,  divide,  and 
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arbitrarilv  appropriate,  one  of  the  two  indifforent  conclusions.  But,  as  every 
single  mood  of  these  figures  has  a  double  conclusion,  ihis  division  cannot  be 
made  to  dirtercnce  tht-ir  plurality.  If  Professor  Bencke  would  look  (instar 
omnium)  into  Apuleius  or  Isidorus,  or,  better  than  either,  into  Blemmidas,  he 
will  find  all  his  ni-w  moods  (not,  of  course,  those  in  the  fourth  figure)  stated  by 
these,  ns  by  other  ancient  logicians;  who,  however,  dreamed  not  that  the  mere 
accidental  difference  of,  what  they  called,  an  ana/'jlic  and  synthetic  enounce- 
ment,  di-tcruiined  any  multiplication  of  the  moods  themselves. 

In  the  latter  respect,  Dr.  Beneke  has  only  followed  his  predecessors;  I,  there- 
fore, make  no  comment  on  the  imperfection.  But,  in  accomplishmg  what  be 
specially  proposes,  whilst  we  do  not  find  any  advancement  of  the  science,  we 
find  the  old  confusion  antl  intricacy  replaced  by  another,  perhaps  worse.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  non-abolition  of  the  fourth  figure,  and  of  his  positive 
failures  in  doubling  its  moods,  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
arbitrary  technical  operations,  to  supersede  which  must  be  the  aim  of  any  one 
who  would  reconcile  Logic  with  nature.  His  new  (but  which  in  reality  are 
old)  amplifications  are  brought  to  bear  (1  translate  his  titles)  through  "  Com- 
mutations of  the  Premises,  —  by  Subalternation,  —  by  Conversion,  —  by  Con- 
traposition ;  "  and  "of  the  Major,  —  of  the  Minor,"  —  in  fact,  of  both  premises 
(e.  y.,  Fesapo,  etc.).  And  so  difllcult  are  these  processes,  if  not  so  uncertain 
the  author's  language,  that,  after  considerable  study,  I  am  still  in  doubt  of  his 
meaning  on  more  ])oints  than  one.  I  am  unable,  lor  example,  to  reconcile  the 
following  statements:  —  Dr.  Beneke  repeatedly  denies,  in  conformity  with  the 
common  doctrine,  the  universal  (juantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirmative 
propositions;  and  yet  founds  four  moods  upon  this  very  quantification,  in  the 
conversion  of  a  universal  affirmative.  This  is  one  insolubility.  But  there 
arises  another  from  these  moods  themselves  (§  28-31).  For,  if  we  employ  this 
(juantification,  wu  have  moods  certainly,  but  not  of  the  same  figure  with  their 
nominal  correlatives;  whereas,  if  we  do  not,  simply  rejecting  the  permission, 
all  slides  smoothly, —  we  have  the  right  moods  in  the  right  figure.  This,  again, 
I  am  unable  to  solve.  Dr.  Beneke's  duplication  of  the  moods  is  also  in  sundry 
cases  only  nominal  ;  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  Ferio  2,  Fesapo  2,  and  Fre- 
siso  2,  which  are  forms,  all,  and  in  all  respects,  identical.  I  must  protest  also 
a"ain.st  his  vio'ence  to  logical  language.  Thus,  he  employs  everywhere  "  non 
omne,"  "  non  onniia."  "alle  sind  nicht,"  etc.,  which  is  only  a  particular  (being 
a  mere  denial  of  omnitude),  for  the  absolute  or  universal  negative,  "  nullum," 
"  nulla,"  "kein  ist,"  no,  none,  not  any,  etc.,  in  opposition  both  to  principle  and 
to  the  practice  of  Aristotle  and  succeeding  logicians. 

(),)   TITIUS. 

Gottlieb  Gerhard  Titliis,  Ars  Corjitandi,  five  Scientia  Cogitatinnum  Cogitan- 
lium.  C'>f/itntionihu.f  ycces.taris  Jnstrucla  el  a  Pereyrinis  Liheruta.  L(!ij)siae, 
\'ri?,  (first  edition,  1701). 

Tiiius  ha.s  been  partially  referred  to,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  as  having  main- 
tained the  do<;trine  of  a  Quantified  Predicate.  See  above,  p.  5.05.  His  theory 
of  the  Figure  and  Mooil  of  Syllogism  is  well  deserving  of  notice,  —  proceed- 
ing, as  it  doea.  on   the  application  of  that  doctrine.     This  theory  is  principally 
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contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  Ars  Cogitandi,  which  show  how 
closely  he  has  approximated,  on  several  fundamental  points,  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Analytic} 

Titius  gives  two  canons  of  syllogism: 

I.  Affirmative.  "  Quaecunque  conveniunt  in  uno  tertio,  Ula  etiam,  juxta 
mensuram  illius  convenlentiae,  inter  se  conveniunt." 

II.  Negative.  "  Quaecunque  |)Ugnant  in  certo  aliquo  tertio,  ilia,  juxta  men- 
suram illius  disconvenientise,  etiam  inter  sc  pugnant  "     C.  ix.  §§  30,  27. 

The  following  relates  lo  his  doctrine  of  Figure  and  Mood,  and  to  the  special 
rules  of  Syllogism,  as  commonly  accepted  : 

C.  X.  §  i.  "  Sic  igitur  omnium  Syllogismorum  formalis  ratio  ia  genuina  medii 
termini  et  prjedicati  ac  subject!  Conclusionis  collatione  consistit ;  cam  si  dicere 
velis  formam  essentialem  aut  Jiguram  generalem,  vel  communem,  non  valde 
reluctabor. 

§  ii.  "  Practer  earn  vero  Peiipatetici  Figurax  ex  peculiari  medii  termini  situ 
adstruunt,  ea  ratione  ut  Primani  figuram  dicant,  in  qua  medius  terminus  in 
Majore  est  subjectum,  in  Minore  Praedicatum,  Secundam,  ubi  idem  bis  prajdi- 
cali,  et  Tertiam,  ubi  subjecti  locum  bis  subit.  Galenus  adjecit  Quartnm  primae 
contrariani,  in  cpia  medius  terminus  in  mnjore  est  prsedicatum.  in  minore  sub- 
jectum, quam  pluribus  etiam  exposuit  Autor.  Art.  ('og.  p.  3,  c.  8. 

§  iii.  "  CaJtcrum  illaj  figurfe  tantum  sunt  accidenlcdes,  ab  iisque  vis  conclu- 
dendi  non  depcndet.  Quodsi  tamen  quis  diversum  medii  termini  situm  atten- 
dendum  es.se,  putet,  timi  n(V'  Quarta  figura  negligenda  esse  videtur,  licet  earn 
Peripatetici  nonnuUi  haut  curandam  existiment,  vide  Ulman.  Syjiops.  Log.  1.  3. 
c.  2,  p.  164. 

§  iv.  "  Interim  Prima  caeteris  magis  naturalis  ex  eo  viderl  potest,  quod  Sub- 
jectum et  PvEeiiicatum  Conclusionis  in  Pra;mis.><is  suam  retineat  qualitatem,  cum 
in  seciinda  et  tertia  altenun  qualitatem  suam  exuere,  in  quarta  vero  utrumque 
earn  deponere  debeat. 

§  V.  "  Postea  in  unaquaque  figura,  pro  ratione  quantitatis  et  qualitatis  propo- 
sitionum,  peculiares  Modi  adstruuntur,  ita  (juidcm  ut  Primas  figura;  Quatuor, 
totidem  Secundae,  Tertiae  sex  attribuantur,  ex  quibus  etiam  debite  variatis 
Quarta  quinque  accipiat,  prout  ilia  passim  cum  vocabulis  memorialibus  recen- 
•  seri  soleiit,  ut  ilia  quidem  hue  transcribere  opus  non  sit,  vide  Autor,  Art.  Cogit., 
p.  3,  c.  5,  6,  7,  8. 

§  vi.  "  Non  opus  esse  istis  figuris  et  modis  ad  dijudicandara  Syllogismorum 
bonitatem,  ex  monito  §  3,  jam  intelligl  potest.  Quomodo  tamen  sine  iis  bonitas 
laudata  intelligi  queat,  id  forte  non  adeo  liquidum  est 

§  vii.  "  Non  diu  hie  quaerenda  sunt  remedia  :  Observetur  forma  esSentialis 
sen  figura  communis,  ac  de  veritate  Syllogismi  recte  judicabitur.  Applicatio 
autem  hujus  moniti  non  est  ditficilis,  nam  primo  respiciendum  ad  conclusionem, 
deinde  ad  medium  terminum,  quo  facto  etiam  judicari  potest,  an  ejus  et  ter- 
miuorum  conclusionis  collatio  in  prsemissis  recte  sit  instituta  nee  ne.     .     .     . 

§  ix.  "  De  caetero  uti  anxie  jam  non  inquiram,  an  omnis  bene  concludendi 

1  For  Titius'  doctrine  of  a  Quantified  Pred-  rropositions  and  to  the  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
icate,  its  applicatiou   to  the  Coiiversiou  of     gism,  see  above,  pp.  565, 527,  603.  —  Ed. 
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ratio  tiuincro  modorum  denario  circumscribatur.  quorl  qiiidem  juxta  aKplBfiav 
matheinaticam  demonstrasse  videri  vult  Autor.  Art.  Cog.  p.  3,  c.  4.  ita  id  haut 
admiscrira,  quod  illi  vio<H.  quos  viilgo  laudant,  Primse,  Secundae  aut  Tertis 
fiiiurae  praefiso  sint  assi<inandi.  licet  hoc  itidem  acumine  mathematico  se  demon- 
stras5e  jnitct  dictus  Autor.  d.  I.  c.  5  aeqq. 

§  X.  "  Cum  cnim  quaevis  propositio  possit  converti,  modo  quantitas  prsedicati 
probe  observetur,  hinc  necessario  setjuitur,  quod  quivis  Syllogismus,  adhibita 
propositionutn  conversione,  in  quavis  figura  possit  proponi,  ox  cjuo  non  potest 
non  a?qualis  modorum  numerus  in  unacjuaque  figura  oriri,  licet  illi  non  ejusdem 
semper  sint  (juantitatis. 

§  xi.  '•  Operae  pretium  non  est  prolixe  per  omnia  Syllogismorum  singulis 
figuris  adscriptorum  exerapla  ire,  sufficiat  uno  assertionem  illustrasse,  v.  gr.  in 
prima  figura,  modo  Barbara  hie  occurrit  Syllogismus  apud  d.  Autor.  c.  5. 

0.  sapiens  subjicitur  voluntaii  Dei, 

0.  Jionestus  est  sapiens, 

E.  0.  honestus  subjicitur  voluntaii  Dei. 

§  xii.  "  Hunc  in  secunda  figura  ita  proponere  licet : 

Quidam,  qui  subjicitur  voluntati  Dei,  est  omnis  sapiens, 

Omnis  honestus  est  sapiens, 

E.  omnis  honestus  subjicitur  voluntati  Dei, 

ratio  concludendi  manet  eadem,  sapiens  enim  et  is  qui  subjicitur  voluntati  Dei, 
uniuntur  in  Majore,  dein  sapiens  et  honestus  in  Minore,  ergo  in  conclusione  idea 
»apien(i'<  et  Ejus  qui  voluntati  Dei  subjicitur,  quofjue  conveniunL 
§  xiii.  "  In  tertia  figura  ita  se  habebit  : 

0.  sapiens  subjicitur  voluntati  Dei, 

Q.  sapiens  est  omnis  honestus, 

K.  0.  honestus  subjicitur  voluntati  Dei, 

nec  in  hac  concludendi  ratione  aliquiil  desidcrari  potest,  nam  medius  terminus 
universaiitcr  unitur  cum  conciusionis  prajdicato.  dcindc.  (|uantum  sufTicit,  con- 
jungitur  cum  ejusdem  subjccto,  sou  omni  honeslo,  ergo  subjoctum  et  praedicatum 
se  qufKjue  mutuo  admittont. 

S  xiv.  '"  Ca?terorum  eadem  est  ratio,  quod  facile  ostendi  posset,  nisi  tricas  illas 
vpI  scribcre  vol  Icgore  tiodiosum  foret.  Ex  his  aulom  soquitur,  quod  omnes 
refjulie  sprrirdes,  qum  modis  vulgaril/us  attemperatm  vuhjo  circumferunlur,  falsa. 
.tint,  quo»l  ftpeciafim  ostondere  liccat. 

§  XV.  '•  In  iinivorsum  triplici  modo  impingitur,  vol  onim  conclusio  creditur 
nhsnrdn.  quiz  tails  non  est,  vel  rilium  est  in  materia,  nc  altera  prfrmissarum  falsa, 
vel  ndxunt  quatuor  termini,  adowjue  absurditas  conciusionis,  si  aliqua  subest, 
nunfjuim  ab  ea  causa  dcpcndct,  rpiam  rofcruut  rcgula?. 

§  xvi.  "  Scd  videamus  distinctius  (1)  major  in  prima  figura  semper  sit  univer- 
salLi 
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§  xvii.  "  Infleotam  hue  excmplum  minus  controversum,  quod  Autor,  Art-  Cog, 
p.  3,  c.  7,  in  modo  Dkamit,  tertiae  figurse,  proponit : 

Quidnm  impii  in  honore  habentur  in  mundo, 

Quidam  rrituperandi  sunt  omnes  impii, 

E.  quid((m  vitupe.randi  in  honore  hcd)entur  in  mundo. 

§  xviii.  "  Hie  babes  primam  figurain  cum  majore  particular!,  optima  iterum 
conchulentem,  nam  licet  mcdius  terminus  partlculariter  sumatur  in  majore, 
ejus  tamen  ille  est  capacitatis,  ut  in  eodem  convenientia  pncdicati  et  subjeeti 
ostendi  queat,  et  nisi  hoc  esset,  nee  in  tertia  figura  rite;  coTuluilcrcfur. 

§  xix.  "  Nee  valde  obsunt,  quae  vulgo  illustrandse  regulae  adducuntur.  Ex 
sententia  Weis.  in  Log.  p.  1,  Uh.  2,  c.  2,  §4,  male  ita  concluditur: 

Q.  animal  vdlat, 
O.  ho  est  animal, 
E.  Q.  leo  volnt. 

Verum  si  animal  sumitur  in  minore  sicut  in  majore,  turn  ilia  falsa  est,  si  vero 
alio  scnsu,  turn  existunt  cpiituor  termini ;  his  ergo  causis,  non  particularitati 
Majoris,  vitiosa  conclusio  tribuenda. 
§  XX.  "  Nam  alias  ita  bene  concluditur : 

Q.  animal  volat, 

0.  avis  est  animal  (illud  quoddam), 

E.  0.  avis  volat, 

nam  licet  medins  terminus  particularis  sit,  tantae  tamen  est  latitudinis,  ut  cum 
utroquc  Conclusionis  tonnino  possit  uniri. 

§  xxi.  "  Porro  (2)  Minor  semper  sit  affirmans.  Sed  quid  desiderari  potest 
in  hoc  Syllogismo : 

O.  homo  est  animal  rationale, 

Leo  }ion  est  homo, 

E.  non  est  aniimil  rationale  ? 

et  nonne  ilia  ratio  concludendi  manifesto  bona  est,  quas  subjcctum  et  prtedi- 
catum.quaj  in  certo  tertio  non  conveniunt,  inter  se  quoque  pugnare  contendit  ? 
§  xxii.  '•  Sed  ais,  mutemus  paululum  Syilogismum  et  absurditas  conclusionis 
erit  manifesta : 

0.  homo  est  animal, 

Leo  non  est  homo, 

E.  leo  non  est  animal  I 

Verum  si  terminus  animalis  in  Conclusione  perinde  sumitur,  sicut  suppositus 
fuit  in  majore,  nempe  particidariter,  tum  conclusio  est  verissima;  si  autem  aliter 
•ccipiatur,  tum  cvadunt  (luatnor  termini,  quibus  adco,  non   negation!  Mlnoris, 
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absurtlitas  conclusionis  est  inipiitandii,  (jiiaj  observatio  in  omnibus  exempHs  quae 
hie  objici  possunt  et  solcnt,  locum  habet. 

§  xxviii.  ••  Sed  revertamur  ad  regulas  vulgares  !  Nimirum  (3)  In  secunda 
figura  major  sit  universalis.     Verum  cur  non  ita  liceat  concludere  : 

Quidnm  dives  est  Saro, 

Quidam  Germanus  est  omnis  Saxo, 

E.  qnidani  Germanus  est  dives? 

quod  argumentum  Weis.  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  2,  intuitu  tertise  figurae  proponit. 

§  xxix.  "  Argumenta,  quiB  fallere  videntur,  v.  gr.  quod  Weisius  1.  2,  c.  3,  §  8, 
protbrt : 

Quidam  homo  est  sapiens, 

NuUits  stultus  est  sapiens, 

E.  nullus  stultus  est  homo, 

et  similia,  rosponsione,  §   22,  data  eliduntur;  nimirum   conclusio  vel  non  < 
absurda,  si   recte  intclligatur,  vel  adsunt  <juatuor  termini,  (juibus  adeo,  non 
partirularitati  majoris,  vitium  est  imputandum. 

§  XXX.  ••  Amplius  (4)  Ex  pur  is  affirmaiivbt  in  secunda  Jigura  nihil  concluditur, 
sed  mirum  forct,  si  ilia  concludendi  ratio  talleret,  quae  fundamentum  omnium 
Syllogismorum  anirmativorum  tam  evidcnter  prse  se  fert !  Hoc  argumentum 
utique  lormaliter  bun  urn  est: 

Omnis  sapiens  sua  sorte  est  contentus, 
Paulus  sua  sorte  est  contentus, 
E.  Paulus  est  sapiens. 

§  xxxi.  ••  Sed  fallunt  multa  argumenta,  v.  gr.  Weisio  d.  c.  3,  §  3,  adductum : 

Omnis  lepus  vivit, 

Tu  vivis, 

E.  tu  eg  lepus, 

verum  non  fallunt  ob  afTimiationem  praemissarum,  sed  quia  vel  minor  falsa  est, 
si  sell,  prjpflir-atum  accipiatur  codein  scnsu,  quo  in  IMajoro  sunituni  est,  vel 
quia  adsunt  qiiatuor  termini,  si  praedicatum  Minoris  j)arti(uiariter  et  alio  sensu 
acripiatur. 

§  xxxii.  '•  Non  possunt  etiam  vulgo  diffiteri,  quin  ex  puris  affirmativis  ali- 
quando  quid  sequatur,  venun  id  non  \i  forma;  sed  ma/crirc  fieri  cansantur,  vide 
Ulman.  Log.  1.  .'3,  c.  3,  §  4.  llsn:  vcro  est  petitio  primipii,  nam  <juae  conveniunt 
in  uno  tertio,  ilia  etiam  inter  se  convcnire  debent,  idque  non  fortuito,  sed 
virtutc  unionis  laudata?,  scu  beneficio  formae. 

§  xxxiv.  "  In  tfTlia  figura  (5)  Minor  semper  ."it  affirmans.  Ego  tamen  sic 
recte  oondudi  posse  arbitror* 
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Quoddam  laudamltnu  ist  omnia  virtut. 
Nullum  lattdandum  est  qiuedam  maynificentia, 
E.  quoEdam  magriificentia  non  est  rirtm- 

§  XXXV.  "  Nee  valde  urgent  exempla  opposita  Weisius  d.  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  2,  hoc 
affert : 

Omnis  homo  ambidat, 

Nulliis  homo  t'st  porrus, 

E.  qiiidam  porcus  non  ambulat, 

nam  recurrit  responsio  §  22  data,  (juae  vel  condusionem  falsam  non  esse,  vel 
causam  falsitatis  a  quatuor  terminis  dependere  ostendit,  (juae  etiam  locum  ha- 
beret,  licet  conclusioneni  universalem,  Nullus  porru.'i  amhulat,  assumas. 

§  xxxvi.  "  Tandem  (6)  In  tertia  figura  co)tclits'io  semper  sit  particular^. 
Verum  Syllogismum  cum  conclusione  universali,jam  exliibui  §  13,  in  Exemplis 
autem  quae  vulgo  afferuntur,  v.  yr. 

Omnis  senator  est  honoratus, 

Omnis  senator  est  homo  (quidam  scil.), 

E.  omnis  homo  est  honoratus, 

vide  Weis.  d.  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  3,  occurrunt  quatuor  termini  (nam  homo,  in  minore 
particulariter,  in  conclusione  uiiiversaliter  sumitur),  (jui  adeo  veram  absurdae 
conclusionis  causam,  ac  simul  reguhe  vulgaris  falsitatem  ostendunt. 

§  xxxvii.  '•  Ilia  autem  omnia,  qua;  contra  vulgares  regulas  hactenus  disputa- 
vimup,  non  eo  pertinent,  quasi  rationem  concludendi  rejiciendis  regulis  hinc 
inde  conf'ectani  <  oinmendemus,  ita  ut  in  demonstrationibus  eadem  uti,  aut  valde 
delectari  deheomus.  Quin  omni  potius  eo  spectant,  ut  Peripateticos,  qui  for- 
mam  Syllogismorura  essentialem  vel  onuiino  non  vel  nimis  t'riaide  exponunt,  in 
explicandis  etiam  eorum  figuris  accidentalibus,  falli  probarem. 

§  xxxix.  "  Atque  ex  hactenus  dictis  etiam  intelligi  potest,  quae  nostra  de 
Tiednrtinne  sit  sententia.  Nimirum  ex  nostris  hvpothesibus  ilia  nihil  aliud  est, 
(juam  Sijllogisniorutu  per  omnes  quatuor  Jigurax  accidentales,  salva  semper  con- 
clusione, facta  rariatio. 

^  xl.  "  Perfinet  i.:ifiir  ilia  tantuni  ad  Preemissa,  Syllogismus  enim  semper  ut 
instrumentum  veritatis  inquirendae  considerari,  adeoque  qujBstio  probanda, 
qua;  semper  iniiiioliilis  sit,  nee,  prout  visum  est,  varietur,  prsesupponi  debet. 

§  xli.  "  Reihictionis  unica  Lex  est,  ut  simpHciter,  juxta  figura;  indolem,  prop- 
ositioncs  convertamus,  quod  sine  ulla  diffiiultate  procedit.  dummodo  quanti- 
tatem  subjecti  et  praedicati  debite  confideremus,  ceu  ex  iis  quae  de  Conversione 
diximus  satis  liquet. 

§  xlii.  '-Finis  est.  ut  per  ejusmodi  variationem.  terminorum  unionem  vel 
separationem  eo  accuratius  intclligamus,  hinc  omnis  utUitas  reductioni  non  est 
abjudii-anda,  si  enim  recte  instituatur,  ingenium  quantitati  propositionuni 
observandae  mngis  juagisque  assuescit,  ac  inde  etiam  in  penitiorem  formse  essen- 
tialis  intelligentiam  provehitur. 
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§  xliii.  "  In  vtil(jori  liedttclione,  qu.T  in  lihellis  Ipgicis  passim  exponitur,  vide 
Aut.  Art.  Co;/,  p.  3,  c.  9.  qu,T?(loni  cxempla  reprohendi  non  dclxMit,  (juando 
V.  g.  CtMirc  ad  (\laro»t  roducitur,  nam  ibi  simj)lici  conversione  alicnjus  propo- 
sitionis  detunguntur,  juxta  legem,  quam  §  41,  reductioni  dedinnis. 

§  xliv.  "  Sed  si  ab  illis  exemplis  abeas,  parum  vol  nihil  est,  quod  in  eadeni 
laudari  debeat,  dum  fere  ex  f'alsis  hypothesibus  omnis  reductio  oritur,  nam 
ronrersio  ptr  coii/r(ipi>si!i():i(m  pr:esu]>ponitur,  (piam  tanien  valde  dubiam  esse, 
supra  ostendimus,  pra^terea  jjrcnlidrcs  modi  in  singulis  figuris  adstrunntur,  ac 
unmis  reduetio  ad  primam  Jiyuram  facienda  esse  existiniatur,  cum  tamen  idem 
Syllogismus  per  omnes  figuras  variari  queat. 

§  xlv.  "  Ipsa  vero  reductio  nullis  legibus  adstricta  est,  convertitur  Con- 
clusio,  trans|)onuntur  PraMiiissa:»,  propositiones  ncgativa?  mutantur  in  affirma- 
ti\as,  at(|ue  ita  (piidvis  tcntatur,  niodo  iiguivv  iiitenta  ob;inoatur.  Quo  ipso 
puerilis  error,  quo  Logica,  pro  arte  concinnandi  tres  lineas,  easque  in  varias 
formas  mutandi  habetur  satis  olucet.  Inepta  scientia  est,  quae  in  verbis  dispo- 
iiendis,  circumagendis  aut  torqnonilis  utiice,  occu[)atur. 

§  xlvi.  "Juxta  hajc  igitur,  vul.'ari  modo  reducere,  maxiniam  partem  nihil 
aliud  est,  cpiam  errorem  errore  tegere,  ingenia  discentium  tonjuere,  ac  niagno 
fonatu  magnas  nugas  agere,  inscitiamque  professa  opera  ostenderc." —  Ed.] 


IV.  —  Syllogistic  Moods. 
(p.  28.5  ) 

I. DIRECT    AND    INDIRECT    MOODS. 

(a)   THEIR  PRIXCIPLE.-  FIRST  .IM)  FOURTH  FIGURE. 
(See  p.  302.) 

Direct  and  Indirect  Moods  —  principle  of.  —  That  the  two  terms  should 
hold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  the  conclusion  that  ihey  generally  hold 
to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises.  This  determined  by  the  Question.  This 
constitutes  dircit,  immediate,  natural,  orderly  inference.  When  reversed,  by 
Conversion,  there  emerges  indirect,  mediate,  unnatural,  irregular  inference. 

In  the  two  last  Figures  (Second  and  Third),  the  two  terms  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  mid<lle  term  in  the  premises;  ergo,  no  indirect  inference,  but 
always  two  direct  conclusions  possible. 

In  the  first  Figure,  as  the  two  tenns  are  subordinated  to  ea<  li  other  in  the 
[•remises,  oni;  direct  conclusion  from  premises,  whether  read  in  Exten.sion  or 
Comprehension,  and,  con.seipiently,  an  indirect  one  also,  —  the  First  Figure 
tjcing  first  figure  in  Extensive  <piantity  ;  the  Fourth  Figure  being  first  figure  in 
Comprehensive  quantity.     Direct  and  indirect  moods  in  each. 

1.  Blunder  aliout  definition  of  major  and  minor  terms  by  logicians  (for 
which  Ari.stotle  not  responsible),'  cause  of  fancy  of  a  Fourth  Figure,  consti- 
tuted by  indirect  morxLi  in  comprehension. 

•  See    .Stalil    [Tinl^    tl    Aniwu'lvrnioiii.',    m       Campari  Posneri   Prof.  Pub.  Jena..     1656,  Ad.  L 
r.omjtfndium   THuUnirum   D.  Cnnrudi   Hornnii,      Hi.  C.  vjii.]. 
Hunc  primum  ex  Auctoris  Aulograjiho  eclitce  cwa 
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2.  Tliat  predicate  could  have  no  prefinition,  and,  llprcCnrc  ilioiii:li  tlioy 
allnwed  its  converse,  flic  direct  inference  was  not  siiircrcd.  This  in  F;ti)esnio, 
FriSesmo  (these  alone,  by  some  lo^iicians,  admitted  in  ihc  First  Figure),  and 
Fesapo  and  Fresison  in  Fourth,  or  Comprehensive  First* 

3.  That  major  proposition,  that  which  is  placed  first. 

Fourth  Fiixure.  —  The  First  Figure,  and  that  alone,  is  capable  of  being 
enounced  in  two  orders,  those  of  Breadth  and  of  Dt-pih.  Tt  is  exactly  the 
same  syllogism  in  either  order  ;  and,  while  the  order  of  Depth  was  usually 
emjjloyed  by  the  Greeks,  Orientals,  and  older  Latins,  that  of  Breadth  has  been 
the  conmion,  if  not  the  exclusive,  mode  of  enouncemenl  among  the  western 
lo'^icians,  since  tlie  time  of  Boethius.  In  either  form  there  are  thus  four  direct 
moods,  and  five  indirect  —  in  all  nine  moods;  and  if  the  Figure  be  held  to 
comprise  the  moods  of  either  form,  it  will  liave  eighteen  moods,  as  in  fact  is 
allowed  In  some  logicians,  and,  among  others,  by  Mendoza  {Dlyp.  Jjxj.  et  M<1. 
T.  I.  pp.  515,  516).  Martianus  C'ai)clla  (/>  ScpUni  Ar.ilius  Llhcndlhiis,  L.  iv.. 
De  Dkdcrllca,  in  cap.  Quid  sil  J^rfcdlcd.'irus  Si/lloiji  mas  —  see  p.  6;59)  states  and 
allows  either  form,  but,  like  his  contemporaries,  Greek  and  Latin,  he  employs 
in  his  examples  the  order  ot   Depth. 

Now,  mark  the  caprice  of  the  logicians  of  the  West  subsetpientto  Boethius. 
Overlooking  entirely  the  four  direct  moods  in  the  order  of  Depth,  which  they 
did  not  emplov,  as  the  conclusion  would,  in  these  cases,  have  been  opposed  to 
their  owji  order;  they  seized  npo4i  the  five  indirect  moods  of  the  order  of 
Depth,  as  this  afforded  a  conclusion  corres{)Onding  to  their  own,  and  consti- 
tuted it,  thus  limited,  into  a  Fourth  Figure. 

Did  not  make  two  forms  of  First  Figure. 

An  indirei  t  conclusion  is  in  subject  and  predicate  the  reverse  of  a  direct ; 
opposed,  therefore,  to  the  order  of  predication  marked  out  by  the  premises 
which  the  direct  conclusion  exclusively  follows.  An  indirect  conclusion  (what 
the  loincians  have  not  observed)  -  is  an  inference  from  the  direct  conclusion, 
and,  therefore,  one  mediate  from  the  premises. 

(b)  MOODS    OF  FOURTH  FIGURE  REDRESSED. 

(Early  pa|)er  —  previous  to  1 844.    I^ater  signs  of  quantity  substituted.  —  Ed.) 

L  Bamalip,  —  only  Barbara  with  transposed  premises  ?'^d  converted  con- 
clusion. 

(2)  All  irons  are  (some)  metals; 
(1)  All  metals  are  {some)  minerals; 
All  irons  are  (some)  minerals. 

1  [That  fonitli  Figure  clifTers  from  first  only  Dialect.,  Lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  art.  xi.  p.  391.  and  art. 

by  trauspii.sition  of  Premi.scs.  —  lielcl  by  Do-  iv.  p.  885(1635).     Kidijrer,  De    Seusu    Veri  et 

\  odow,  Logica  Kestitiita,  xt.  aOd-     Camerarius,  Pa/.w,  ii.  6,  §  36.     Cru&ius,  Weg  Ziir  Geirisf /if  it, 

/)isjuitiitiones  P/iilosopliicff-.  Dii-p.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  j  335,  p.  606.     Plrtner,  Philosnpltisciie  Ap/ioris- 

116.     Canimuel,  Hat.  ft  Renl    Phil  .  Disp.  xii.  men.  i.  §  554,  p.  CG7  ] 

p.  45.     Iveuxwi',  Iiiteg.  Phil.,  Elf iiienin  Lo^irex,  2  But    i-ce   t'oiitarciiU8,    De    Qiuxrta    Figvra 

Sect,  iii    §  3,  p.  29.      Campanella,  Phil.  Kat.  Syllog.,  Opera,  p.  235.  —  Ed. 
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(By  conversion.) 
Some  minerals  are  (all)  irons. 


{Minerals) , 


"  :{Mefah), 
(Redressed) 


;  {Irons). 


II.  Calemes,  —  only  Celart-ut  with  transposed  premises  and  converted  con- 
clusion. 

(2)  AH  snails  are  {some)  moUusca ; 
(1)  No  moUuscum  is  any  insect; 

No  S7iail  is  any  insect. 
(By  conversion.) 

No  insect  is  any  snail. 


{Insect) 


;  {MoUuscum) , 
(Redressed) 


{Snail) 


III.  Dimatis,  —  only  Darii  with  transposed  premises  and  converted  conclu- 
sion. 

(2)  Some  stars  are  {same  or  all)  planets ; 

( 1 )  All  planets  are  some  things  moving  round  sun  ; 

Some  stars  are  some  things  moving  round  sun ; 
(By  conversion.) 

Some  things  moving  round  sun  are  some  stars. 


{ Moving  round  Sun), 


■.{I'laneis)  :,  - 
(Redressed) 


I ,  {Stars) 
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IV.     Fesapo  [Felapos].' 

(2)  No  artery  is  any  vein ; 

(1)  All  veins  arc  (sonik)  bloodvessels; 

No  artery  is  (some)  hloodvessd. 
(By  conversion.) 

Some  hloodvejisel  is  no  artery. 
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(Bloodvessels) , 


«  :  ( Vein)  :  - 
(Redressed) 


(Artery 


V.  Fresison  [Frelilos]. 


(2)  No  muscle  is  arty  nerve; 

(1)  Some  nerves  are  (some)  expansion  on  hand  ; 

Noinuscle  is  (some)  expansion  on  hand. 
(By  conversion.) 

Some  expansion  on  hand  is  no  muscle. 


(Expansion  on  hand), 


,  (Nerve) :  — 
(Redressed) 


:  (Muscle) 


(March  1846.)  —  My  universal  law  of  Figured  Syllogism  excludes  the 
Fourth  Figure.  —  Wliat  icorse  relation  of  subject  and  predicute  subsists  between 
either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term  with  lohich  one,  at  least,  is  positively 
related :  that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves.  What  relation, 
etc. ;  that  relation,  etc.  Now,  in  Fourth  Figure  this  is  violated  ;  for  the  predi- 
cate and  subject  notions,  relative  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises,  are  in  the 
conclusion  turned  severally  into  their  opposites  by  relation  to  each  other.  This 
cannot,  however,  in  fact  be  ;  and,  in  reality,  there  is  a  silently  suppressed  con- 
clusion, from  which  there  is  only  given  the  converse,  but  the  conversion  itself 
ignored. 

1  Zabarella,  Opera  Logira  i)e  Qvnrtn  Fig.  reduces  to  Fapesmo  an  indirect  mood  of 
Syll.  pp.  lis,  119,  125.  Burgersdyk,  Instit.  First;  thus  violating  the  rule  of  that  Fig- 
Log.,  L.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  167,  reverses  premises  and     ure. 
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Fourth  Figmo.     Reasons  against. 

1°.  Could  never  tlirectly.  naturally,  reatli  (a)  Conclusion  from  premise. 
or  (b)  Premises  tVom  (jua'situm. 

2°.  All  other  figures  eonversion  of  premises  of  First,  but,  by  conversion  of 
eon«lusion  (;is  it  is),  no  new  figure. 

3"^,  All  oilier  figures  have  one  conclusion  Fourth  a  converted  one,  often 
ilitTerent. 

(March  1850.)  —  Fourth  Figure.  The  logicians  who  attempt  to  show  the 
perversion  in  this  figure,  by  sjieaking  of  higher  and  lower  notions,  are  extra- 
logical.  Logic  knows  nothing  of  higher  and  lower  out  of  its  own  terms;  and 
any  notion  uiay  be  subject  or  predicate  of  any  other  by  the  restriction  of  its 
e.xtension.  Logic  must  show  the  perversion  in  this  Figure  ex  facie  t^yllorji^mi, 
or  it  must  stand  good.  On  true  reason,  why  no  Fourth  Figure,  see  Aristotle, 
Annl.  Pr..  L.  i.  c.  '2?>.  §  8,  and  Pacius,  in  Commentary. 

(March  1850.)  — Fesapo  and  Fi-eaiso  (also  Fapefmo,  Frisesmd)  proceed  on 
the  immediate  inference,  unnoticed  by  logicians,  that  the  quantities,  apart  from 
the  terms,  may.  in  propositions  In  A  and  An  I,  be  converted. 

Averroes  on  Prior  Analy/ics,  B.  i.  Ch.  8. 

••  If  we  ask  -whether  A  be  in  C,  and  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because  A  is  in  B, 
and  B  in  C  ;  in  this  case,  there  is  a  natural  syllogism  by  general  confession ; 
anil  this  in  the  First  Figure. 

••  In  like  manner,  if  we  say  that  A  is  not  in  C,  because  B  is  in  C,  and  B  is 
not  in  A  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  collect  that  conclusion  by  natural  process ;  and 
this  is  the  Second  Figure,  which  is  frecjuently  found  employed  by  men  in  their 
ordinary  discourse. 

••  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because  A  and  C  are  in  B  ; 
that  syllogism  is  also  natural  to  us,  and  is  the  '1  hird  Figure.  But  if  we  say  A 
is  in  C,  because  C  is  in  B,  and  B  in  A;  the  reasoning  is  one  which  no  one 
would  naturally  make,  lor  the  reason  that  the  (juajsitiiui  (that  is,  C  to  be  in 
A^  does  not  hence  follow  —  the  process  being  that  in  which  we  say  A  is  in  C, 
since  A  is  in  B,  and  B  in  C  ;  and  this  is  something  which  thought  would  not 
perform,  unless  in  opposition  to  nature.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Fourth  Figure,  of  which  Galen  makes  mention,  is  not  a  syllogism  on  which 
thought  would  naturally  light "  (etc.).  Thereafter  follows  a  digression  against 
this  figure.  See  also  the  same  book,  Ch.  23d,  and  the  Epitome,  by  Averroes, 
of  the  same,  Ch.  i. 

(c)   FOURTH  FIGUKE.-  AUTIIOR[TlES  FOR  AS'D  AGAINST. 

Admitted  V»y  — 

IldefVinsns  dc  Pcnafiel,  Cursux  P/iilosopfiirus,  Diip.  Snmmul.  D.  iii.  p.  39. 
G.  Camerarius,  Di-y/iil.  Philos.,  P.  i.  q.  xiii.  p.  116.  Port  Itoyul  Lof/ic,  p.  iii. 
c.  8.  and  c.  4.  Ridiger,  De  Srnsu  Veri  el  Fahi,  L.  ii.  c.  C,  §  36.  Hauschius  in 
Acta  ErufL  J).  47 ()  ft  Kffj.  Lips.  1728.  Noldius,  Lotjica  Recofjnila,  r.  \n  p. 
2''-  Crnkanthorpc,  /.«///Vr»,  L.  iii.  c.  XV.  p.  1  r>4  (omitted,  but  defended).  Lam- 
bert, A't'U'.x    Orr/onon,  I.   §  23  7    et  sf'p     Hoffbauer,  Analytik  der    Urtheile   und 
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Schlmse,  §138.     TwestL'ii,   L'kjU.-,  inshesonfJcrc  die  A}}ahjtik%  ^  lliK     Leibnitz. 
Opera,  ii.  357  ;  v.  405  ;    vi.  -iUi,  217,  ed.   Dutens.     Odilus   de   Oddis  (v.  Con- 
taruniis,  .Yon  Dari  Quart.  Fuj.  SylL,  Opera  Omnia,  p.  233,  ed.  Venet,  1589). 
I 

Rejected  by  — 

Averroes,  In  An.  Prior,  L.  I.  c.  8.  Zabarella,  Opera  Lorjica,  De  Quarin 
Fig.  N////.,  p.  102  et  seep  Pure-hot,  Inxtit.  Phil.  T.  I.  Lofj.  P.  iii.  e.  iii.  p.  IGi). 
Moliiiaeiis,  Elementa  Lofjica,  I.,,  i.  c  viii.  Faceiolati,  Rudimenta  Lorjica.  P.  iii. 
c.  iii.  p.  85.  Scaynus,  ParaphrasU  in  Organ.,  p.  5  74.  Tinipler,  LoyicCB  Syx- 
tema,  L.  iv.  c.  i  (jn.  13,  ]>.  543.  Platner,  PJi ilottophitiche  Aphorismen,  I.  j).  2G7. 
Burgersdicius,  Instil.  Lo<j.  L.  ii.  c.  vii.  p.  I(i5.  Deiodon,  Uxjira  Reslituta,  p. 
60G.  Wolf,  7V/i7.  Rat.,  §  343  et  seq.  (Ignored.)  Holhnann,  Logica,  §  453,  p. 
569.  Godenius,  Prohleniata  Logica,  P.  iv.  p.  119.  Keckermann,  Opera,  T.  I. 
Syst.  Log.  Lib.  iii.  c.  4,  p.  745.  Arriaga,  Cwrsw.-;  Philosophicm,  Li  Summulas, 
D.  iii.  §  5,  p.  24.  Aristotle,  An.  Prior,  i.  c.  23,  §  8  ;  c.  30,  §  1  (omitted).  Jo. 
Pieiis  Mirandulanus,  Conclusiones,  Opera,  p.  88.  Melanclithon.  in  1st  edition 
of  Dialectic,  L.  iii.,  De  Figuratione  (1520),  afterAvards  (1547)  restored  (Heu- 
uianni.  Acta,  iii.  753).  Cardinalis  Caspar  Contarenus,  Epislola  ad  Oddum  de 
Oddis,  De  Quart.  Fig.  Syll.,  Opera,  p.  233  (1st  ed.,  1571)  Trendelenburg, 
Elementa  Logica,  §  28,  etc.  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  der  Logik.  Einleit.  3,  §  71. 
Hegel,  Encycloj/a-die,  §  187.  Fries,  System  der  Logik,  §  57  b.  (iriepenkerl, 
Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  §  29  et  seq.  Drobisch,  Logik,  §  77,  p.  70.  Wallis,  Lislilu- 
tio  Logiccc,  L.  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  179. 

II. INDIRECT    MOODS    OF    SECOND    AND    THIRD    FIGDRES.l 


From 

i. 
ii. 


111. 


(II.  Fig.) 


/Cesare 
Camestres 


Festino 


iv.      Baroco 

I 

I  (HI.  Fig.) 

i.  Darapti 

ii.  i  Felapton 

I 
iii.    /Disamis 

iv.  ^^Datisi 

V.      Bocardo 

vi.  ;  Ferison 


Beflexim ;  (1,  2,  5,  8,  9.)2    Cesares. 

Reficxim;  (2,  .'5,  8,  9.)    Camcstre,  Camestres,  Faresmo 

(only  subaltern  of  Camestres) ;  rejec-ted  (2),  admitted 

(3,  G.) 
Premises  reversed;    (2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.)    Firesmo, 

Frigeros. 
Premises  reversed;  (2,  5,  7,  8,  9.)    Bocardo,  Moracos, 

Foramcno. 

Beflexim;  (1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  11.) 

Premises  transposed;    (4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  11.)    Fapemo, 

Fapelmos. 
Beflexim;  (4,1,10,11.) 
Beflexim:  (4,  7,  10,  11.) 
Premises  transposed;  (4,7,9,11.)     Baroco,  Macopos, 

Danorcoc. 
Premises  transposed;  (4,  5,  6,7,  8,  9,  11.)    Frisemo, 

Fiseros. 


1  The  indirect  Moods  of  the  First  Figure         -  The  numbers  witliin  brackets  refer  to  the 
are  universally  admitted.  authorities  given  on  following  page.  — Ed. 
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(H-  Fit;.) 

1. 

Mart.  CapcUii 

Ceaare,  reftexim. 

2. 

Duns  Scotus 

Cesare  and  Camestres,  conclusions  simply  converted; 
Festino  and  Baroco.  Rejects  (and  rl^rlitly)  what 
has  since  been  called  Faresnio,  as  a  mere  subaltern 
of  (  imcstres  (An.  Pr.  L.  i.  qu.  23.  Sec  also  Conim- 
bricenses, In  Arist.  Dial.  U.  p.  302). 

3. 

Lovanienses,  (153.')) 

Farcsmo,  Fircsmo. 

4. 

Piicius,  (l.')S4) 

Firesmo  (on  An.  Pr.  L.  i.  c.  7,  and  relative  place  of  his 
Com.  Anal.). 

5. 

Conimbricenses 

Record  that  indirect  moods  from  Cesare  and  Cames- 
tres; and  also  Friseso,  Bocardo  were  admitted  by- 
some  "  reccntJores"  (II.  p.  302). 

6. 

Bur^tTsdicius,  (1620) 

Farcsmo,  Firesmo. 

7. 

Caramue!,  (1642) 

Moracos,  Frij^esos. 

8. 

Scheiblcr,  (1653) 

Ccsares,  Camestres,  Firesmo,  Bocardo. 

9. 

Noldius,  (1666) 

.Cesares,  Camestre,  Fircsmo,  Foranieno  (he  has  for 
the  direct  mood  Facrono,  in  place  of  Baroco). 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


(III.  Fig.) 

1. 

Apuleius 

2. 

Cassiodorus 

3. 

Isodorus 

4. 

Duns  Scotos 

0.  !   Lovanienses 

6.  I   Paciu- 

7.  Conimbricenses 


Darapti,  rejlexim. 
Do. 
Do. 
Darapti,  Disamis,  and  Datisi,  their  conclusions  simply 

converted;    Felapton,  Bocardo,  Ferison  {Sup.  An. 

Pr.  L.  i.  qu.  24). 
Fapemo,  Frisemo  (ib.). 
Fapenio,  Frisemo  (ib.). 
Record  that  some  "  rccentiores"  admit  indirect  moods 

from  Darapti,  Disamis,  Datisi;  also  Fapesmo,  Fri- 

sesmo,  and  Baroco. 
Fapemo,  Frisemo. 
Fapelmos,  Macopos,  Fiseros. 
Admits  thcMi  from  Disamis,  Datisi,  Darapti,  but  not 

from  those  which  conclude  particular  iie^^ations. 
Danorcoc  (he  has  for  Bocardo  Docamroc),  Frisemo, 

Fapemo,  and   what  are   converted    from   Darapti, 

Disamis,  and  Datisi  without  names. 
Darapti  virtually  two  moods;  this  maintained  hyTheo- 

plira-tn-. 


Burgersdicius 

Caramuel 

Scheibler 

Noldius 


Inrllrect  mwjds  are  impossible  in  the  Second  and  Tliird  Figures,  for  what  are 
called  indirect  (onclu.sions  are  only  the  direct  conclusions.  Mem..,  that  in  the 
Second  Ce.sare  and  Camestres  are  virtually  one; ;  while  in  the  Third  Figure 
Darapti  is  virtually  two,  as  Disamis  and  Datisi  are  one. 
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For  tlie  particular  quantification  of  the  Predicato,  useful  illustrations,  as  in 
the  First  from  Faj)(?smo,  Friscsino,  or  (in  the  pseudo  Fourth)  from  Fesapo 
and  Frc'siso ;  so  in  the  Second  Figure  of  what  have  been  called  the  indirect 
moods  of  Figure  II. 


1.  Bocardo. 


2.  Firesmo. 


Figure  III. 
1.  Baroco.  A  , 


2.  Fapemo. 


3.  Frisemo.  A  ,  — —  ,  B  :  r»-l :  C 


(1853.)  Blunders  of  Lofricians.  —  What  have  been  called  the  Indirect  Moods 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  arise  only  from  the  erroneously  supposed 
transposition  of  the  premises  ;  and  the  Fourth  Figure  is  made  up  of  the  really 
indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure,  with  the  premises  transposed. 

III. NEW  MOODS  —  NOTES  UPON  TABLE  OF  SYLLOGISMS.^ 

Fig.  I.  vi. —  Corvinus  (Inshtudones  P'n'doxophim  Rationulk,  1742,  §  640) 
says  :  —  "  There  sometimes  appears  to  be  an  inference  from  pure  particulars. 
For  example.  Some  learned  are  [some~\  nmhitious  men  ;  some  men  are  [_all  //;e] 
learned;  therefore,  some  men  are  ainhilious.  But  the  minor  proposition, 
although  formally  particular,  involves,  however,  a  universal,  to  wit,  its  eon- 
verse,  —  All  the  learned  are  [some]  men,  —  which  is  etpiipolleut."  Why  not, 
then,  scientifically  enounce  (as  I  have  done),  without  conversion,  what  the 
thought  of  the  convertend  already  really  and  vulgarly  involved  ? 

In  all  Figures.  —  T  have  not  been  undoubtful  whether  the  syllogisms  of  the 
class  in  which  tlie  two  premises,  being  the  same,  are  nuitually  interchangeable, 
should  be  vegarde<l  as  a  single  or  as  a  double  mood,  .\bstraetly  considered 
from  all  matter,  the  mood  is  single ;  for  the  two  premises,  however  arranged, 

1  See  Appendix  XI.  —  Ed. 
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affbrtl  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  form.  But  so  soon  as  tlie  form  is  applied  to 
anv  matter,  be  it  even  of  a  syniboru-al  alistraition,  the  distinetion  of  a  double 
mood  emen^es,  in  the  possible  interchange  of  the  now  twd  distinguished 
premises.  To  the  logicians  this  cpiestion  was  only  presented  in  tlie  case  of 
Darapti  (III.  ii.)  ;  and  on  this  they  wi-re  divided.  Aristotle  (.1/;.  Pr.  i.  c.  6, 
§  6)  conleiuplates  only  one  mood;  but  his  successor,  Theophrastus,  admitted 
two  (.\puleins,  De  Hah.  Doctr.  Platunis,  L.  iii.  Op.  p.  38,  Elm).  Aristotle's 
opinion  was  overtly  preferred  by  Alexander  (ad  locum,  f.  30,  ed.  Aid.  quoted 
above,  .p.  636),  and  by  Apuleius  (/.  c.)  ;  whilst  that  of  Theophrastus  was 
adopted  V>y  Porphyry,  in  his  lost  commentary  on  the  I'rior  Analytks,  and, 
though  not  without  hesitation,  by  Boethius  {De  Syll.  Cnte(j.  L.  ii.,  Op.  pp.  594, 
598,  601,  604).  The  other  Greek  and  Roman  logicians  silently  follow  the 
master :  from  whom,  in  more  modern  times.  Valla  (to  say  nothing  of  others) 
only  differs,  to  reduce,  on  the  counter-extreme,  Cesare  and  Camestres  (II.  ix. 
a,  and  x.  b),  and,  he  might  have  added,  Dlsamis  and  Datisi  (III.  iv.  v.),  to  a 
single  mood  {De  Dial.,  L.  ii.  c.  51).  (For  the  observations  of  the  Aphrodisian, 
see  al>ove,  p.  633  ct  seq.) 

To  me  it  appears,  on  reflection,  right  to  allow  in  Daraj)!!  only  a  single 
mood ;  because  a  second,  simply  arising  through  a  first,  and  through  a  transpo- 
sition, has,  therefore,  merely  a  secoii<lary,  correlative,  and  dependent  existence. 
In  this  respect  all  is  different  with  Cesare  and  Camestres,  Disamis,  and  Datisi. 
The  principle  here  applies  in  my  doctrine  to  the  whole  class  of  syllogisms  with 
balanced  middle  and  extremes. 

Fig.  II.  xii.  b.  — David  Derodon  {Lnrj.  Rest.  De  An;.,  c.  ii.  §  51),  in  canvass- 
ing the  .special  rule  of  the  Second  Figure,  —  that  the  major  j)remise  should  be 
universal,  —  he  now  approbates,  he  now  reprobates  syllogisms  of  this  mood; 
but  wron^r  on  both  alternatives,  for  his  admissions  and  rejections  are  equally 
erroneous.  "  Hie  syllogismus  non  valet :  —  AH'iuod  anhnal  est  [riliquofi]  ration- 
al >- ;  .if'fl  lullusi  asinits  non  est  \jillus]  ratioiudls  ;  en/o  lullns]  asvius  non  est 
[ali'iuoir]  animal."  (P.  635.)  The  syllogism  is  valid;  only  it  involves  a  prin- 
ciple which  Derodon,  with  the  logicians,  would  not  allow,  —  that  in  negatives 
the  predicate  could  l>e  particular.—  (See  Log.  Rest.  De  ArfjumenI,  c.  ii.  §  28,  p. 
623.)  Yet  almost  immediately  thereafter,  in  assailing  the  rule,  he  says  :  —  "At 
multi  dantur  syllogismi  constantes  majori  particulari,  (jui  tamen  sunt  recti; 
ut,  —  Ali>j>i"d  animal  non  est  [ullusj  lapis;  sed  lomnis']  adamas  est  [aliquis] 
lapif,  ergo,  [uZ/u-i]  adamas  non  est  [aliquod]  animal."  (This  syllogism  is, 
indeed,  II.  iii.  a ;  but  he  goes  on :)  "  Item :  Aliquod  animcd  est  [aliquod'] 
ralifumh' ;  sed  [?///«x]  /«/>;>  non  est  [w//?i.s-]  rationally  :  ergo  [«//«.%]  lapis  non  est 
[aliqw,'r\  animal."  Now,  these  two  syllogisms  are  both  l)ad,  as  inferring  what 
Derrjdori  thinks  they  do  infer,  —  a  negative  conclusion,  with,  of  course,  a 
distributed  predicate  (p.  623)  ;  are  both  good,  as  inferring  what  I  suppose 
them  U)  infer,  —  a  negative  conclusion  with  an  undistributed  predicate. 

Fig.  III.  viii.  b.  —  Derodon  (Ihid.  §  54),  in  considering  the  Special  Rule 
of  the  TViinl  Figure,  —  that  the  minor  premise  should  be  affirmative,  —  alleges 
the  following  syllogism  as  "  virions:" — '^Omnis  homo  est  {jdnptodl  aninud  ]  sed 
\_nnus'\   homo   non  est  \_ullus]   asinus ;    ergo,   [u//m.s]   asinus    non  est   [uUqmd'\ 
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animal"  (p.  038).  It  I.s  a  virtuous  syllogism,  —  with  a  i)a)ti(iilar  predicate 
(and  not  a  universal,  as  one  logician  imagines)  in  a  negative  conclusion. 
Again  (omitting  his  reasoning,  wiiich  is  inept),  he  proceeds:  —  "Hie  vero 
syllogismus  uon  est  vitiosus, eed  rectus:  —  [Cm/zw]  /loiiio  est  \jiuiil(im']  ra(iun<dU, 
sal  [iillux']  homo  nan  est  [u//u.s']  asitius  [or  Deus^  ;  ergo,  [ullus']  asinus  [or  Deus'j 
non  est  [^r^itiilaml  rational  is."  This  syllogism  is  indeed  correct ;  but  not  as 
Derodon  would  have  it,  with  a  distributed  predicate  in  the  conclusion.  That 
his  conclusion  is  only  true  of  the  asinus,  per  accidens,  is  shown  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  term  Deus  ;  this  showing  his  illation  to  be  formally  absurd. 

Fig.  III.  ii.  —  Derodon  (Ibid.)  says:  —  "  Denique,  conclusioncui  in  tertia 
figura  debere  esse  particularem,  non  universalem,  statuunt  cotnmuniter  Philos- 
ophi ;  unde  hie  syllogismus  non  valet;  —  'Omnis  homo  est  \_qiti<l(im']  ralionalis  : 
sed  omnis  homo  est  \_quoddain'\  animal ;  ergo,  omne  \_quoddam'\  animal  est  \_ijuod- 
damJi  raiionede.''  Verum,  licet  conclusio  sit  universalis,  syllogismus  erit  bonus, 
modo,"  etc.  (p.  638).  The  syllogism  is,  and  must  remain,  vicious,  if  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  be  taken  universally,  whilst  both  are  undis- 
tributed in  the  antecedent.  But  if  taken,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  conclusion 
particularly,  the  syllogism  is  good.  Derodon,  in  his  remarks,  partly  overlooks, 
partly  mistakes,  the  vice. 

Derodon,  criticizing  the  Special  Rule  of  the  First  Figure,  —  that  the  major 
])reniise  should  be  universal,  — says,  inter  alia:  —  "  At  multi  dantur  syllogismi 
jirinue  figurae  constantes  majori  particulari,  qui  tamen  sunt  recti:  ut,  —  '■Aliquoil 
animal  est  \aliquod']  rationale;  sed  homo  est  [aliquod]  animal ;  ergo,  [! !]  homo 
est  \_aUquis']  ratio nalis ' :  item,"  etc.,  etc.  (p.  627).  This  syllogism  is  vicious  ; 
the  middle  term,  animal,  being  particular  in  both  its  quantifications,  affords  no 
inference.^ 


XI. 

LOGICAL   NOTATION. 

(See  p.  215.) 
L  —  Lambert's  Linear  Notation.^ 

This  very  defective,  —  indeed,  almost  as  bad  as  possible.  It  has  accordingly 
remained  unemployed  by  subsequent  logicians;  and  although  I  think  linear 
diayirams  do  atlbrd  the  best  ceometrical  illustration  of  logical  forms,  1  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  method  opposite  to  Lambert's,  in  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  him.     I  have  been  unable  to  adopt,  unable  to  improve,  anything. 

1°.  Indefinite  or  particular  notions  can  only  be  represented  by  the  relation 

1  See  p.  559. —Ed.  the  schemes  of  Lambert  and    Euler,  see    S 

2  For  Lambert's  scheme  of  notation,  see  his      Maimon,  Versuch  einer  neuen  Z-osr/t,  Sect,  iv., 
Neues  Organon,  L  5  21 ;  and  for  a  criticism  of     f  7,  p.  64  et  seq.     Berlin,  1794.  —  Ed. 
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of  two  lines,  and  in  two  ways :  1°,  One  being  greater  tlian  the  other;  2",  One 
beinc  partially  out  of  relation  to  the  other.  Instead  of  this,  Lambert  professes 
to  paint  particularity  by  a  dotted  line,  /.  e.,  a  line  different  by  an  accidental 
qualitv,  not  by  an  essential  relation.  But  not  eyen  to  this  can  he  adhere,  for 
the  same  notion,  the  same  line,  in  different  relations,  is  at  once  universal  and 
particular.  Accordingly,  in  Lambert's  notation,  tlie  relation  of  particular 
notions  is  represented  sometimes  l)y  a  continuous,  sometimes  by  a  dotted  line, 
or  not  represented  at  all.     (See  below,  1*.  1.  2,  3,  4,  5.) 

•2°.  The  inconsistency  is  seen  at  all  climax  in  the  ease  of  the  predicate  in 
afhrinatiyes.  \vhere  that  term  is  particular.  In  Lambert's  notation  it,  howeyer, 
shows  in  general  as  distributed  or  universal ;  but  in  this  he  has  no  constancy. 
(See  1*.  1,  2,  3,  4  )  But  the  case  is  even  more  absurd  in  negative  propositions, 
where  the  predicate  is  really  taken  in  its  \vlioIe  extent,  and  yet  is,  by  the  dot- 
ted line,  determinately  marked  as  particular      (See  4.) 

3°,  The  relation  of  negativity,  or  e.xclusion,  is  professedly  represented  by 
Lambert  in  one  line  beyond,  or  at  the  side  of,  another.  This  requires 
room,  and  is  clumsy,  but  is  not  positively  erroneous  :  —  it  does  express  exclu- 
sion. But  his  aflirmatiye  propositions  are  denoted  by  two  unconnected  lines, 
one  below  the  other.  This  is  positively  wrong;  for  here  the  notions  are  equally 
out  of  the  other,  as  in  the  lateral  collocation.  But  even  in  this  he  is  inconsist- 
ent; for  he  as  often  expresses  the  relation  of  negativity  by  lines  in  the  relation 
of  higher  and  lower.     (See  below,  1,  4.) 

4°,  He  attempts  to  indicate  the  essential  relation  of  the  lines  by  the  fortuitous 
annexation  of  letters,  tlic  mystery  of  which  I  have  never  fathomed. 
5°,  He  has  no  order  in  the  relation  of  his  lines. 

Tlie  middle  term  is  not  always  the  middle  line,  and  there  is  no  order  between 
the  extremes. 

This  could  not  indeed  be  from  his  method  of  notation ;  and  except  it  be  ex- 
plained by  the  affixed  letters,  no  one  could  discover  in  his  Unes  the  three  com- 
pared notions  in  a  syllogism,  or  guess  at  the  conclusion  inferred.     (See  1 — 5.) 
C°,  From  j)Overty  the  same  diagram  is  employed  to  denote  the  most  different 
moo<ls  in  a(Iirmaii\e  and  negative.     (Comj)are  2  and  3  with  4.) 
7°,  No  order  in  the  terms  in  the  same  figure. 

8°,  Incomplete.  Lambert  can  represent  ultra-total,  etc.,  included  in  afllrma- 
tive,  but  not  ultra-total  excluded  in  negative.  Has  the  merit  of  noticing  this 
relation. 

'J°,  Lambert  —  but  it  is  needless  to  proceed.  What  has  been  already  said, 
shows  that  LamlK^rt's  scheme  of  linear  notation  is,  in  its  parts,  a  failure,  being 
only  a  corruption  of  lhe  good,  and  a  blundering  and  incongruous  jumble  of 
the  natural  and  conventional.  The  only  marvel  is,  how  so  able  a  mathemati.. 
'•ian  should  have  pro[)Oniided  two  such  worthless  mathematical  methods.  But 
LamVjert'.s  geometrical  is  worse  even  than  algebraic  notation. 

To  vindicate  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  his  notation  of  the 
mr>ods  of  the  Third  Figure  (I.  p.  133),  which  I  shall  number  for  the  previous 
references. 
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III.  Figure. 

I.*  Darapti.  ....  C c  .  .  .  . 

M in 

.  .  .  .  B b  .  .  .  . 

1.  Felapton.  M mC c 

B b 

2.  Disamis.  B b 

M m 


.  C 


3.  Datisi.  C c 

M m 

.  .  B 

4.  Bocardo.  B b 

M m 

C 

5.  Ferison.  M m  C c 

.  .  B 


II.  —  Notation  by  Maass. 

Professor  Maass,  of  Halle,'  discontented,  not  unreasonably,  with  the  geomet- 
rical notations  of  Lambert  and  Euler,  has  himself  proposed  another,  compared 
with  which  those  of  his  predecessors  show  as  absolutely  perfect.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  despatch  this  scheme  with  a  very  few  remarks.  To  use  it  is  wholly 
impossible  ;  and  even  the  ingenious  author  himself  has  stated  it  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  Logic  (§§  495—512),  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  not  (if  I  recol- 
lect aright)  honored  with  a  single  reference.  It  is,  however,  curious,  as  the  only 
attempt  made  to  illustrate  Logic,  not  by  the  relations  of  geometrical  quantities, 
but  by  the  relations  of  geometi  ical  relations  —  angles. 

1°,  It  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  principle.  For  example,  Maass  proposes 
to  represent  coinclusive  notions  — notions,  therefore,  to  be  thought  as  the  same 
—  by  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  imaged  as  united  ;  for 
surely  the  identity  of  the  concepts,  triangle,  trilateral,  and  ffjure  u-ith  angles 
equal  to  tu-o  right  angles,  is  not  illumined  by  awarding  each  to  a  separate  corner 
of  the  figure.  On  the  contrary,  (oe.Kclusive  notions  he  reprosenis  by  angles  in 
similar  triangles,  and  these  can  easily  be  conceived  as  superposed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  coordinates.  But,  waiving  the  objection  that  the  different  angles 
of  a  figure,  as  necessarily  thought  out  of  each  other,  are  incapable  of  typifying, 
by  their  coincidence,  notions  to  be  thought  as  coinclusive,  —  it  is  further  evident 
that  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  cannot  naturally  denote  reciprocal  or 

I  Grunrlriss  der  Lngik.  1793  I  quote  from  do  of  Ma.Tss'  sclicme  of  notation;  for  his 
the  fourth  edition,  1823.  I  regret  the  neces-  J.oi;ic  is  one  of  the  best  compends  published 
sity  imposed  on  me  of  speaking  in  the  way  I     even  in  Germany. 
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wholly  identical  notions,  in  contrast  tootlurs  i)aitlally  identical ;  for  every  angle 
of  every  triangle  infers,  —  necessitates.  —  contains,  if  you  will,  —  the  whole  of 
everv  other,  i-iiually  as  do  the  several  angles  of  an  eciuilateral  triangle. 

2°,  But  Maass  is  not  consistent.  lie  gives,  for  instance,  a  triangle  (Fig.  12) 
to  illustrate  the  subordination  of  one  notion  to  another ;  and  yet  he  represents 
the  lower  or  contained  notion  by  an  obtuser,  the  higher  or  containing  notion 
by  an  acuter,  angle. 

S°.  The  scheme  is  unmanifest,  —  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  less  obtrusive.  It 
illustrates  the  obscure  by  the  obscure,  or,  rather,  it  obscures  the  clear.  Requir- 
ing itself  a  painful  study  to  comprehend  its  import  (if  comprehended  it  be), 
instead  of  informing  the  understanding  tii rough  the  eye,  it  at  best  only  addresses 
the  eve  through  the  understanding.  Difiicult ;  —  we  only  regret  that  it  had 
not  been  impossible. 

4°,  It  is  clumsy,  operose,  complex,  and  superfluous.  For,  to  represent  a 
notion  denoted  by  a  single  angle,  it  is  coinpclled  to  give  the  redundance  of  a 
whole  triangle  ;  and  three  repugnant  notions  demand  an  apparatus  of  three 
several  figures,  and  si.\  vacant  angles.  In  fact,  the  only  manifestation  to  which 
this  sciieme  of  angles  can  pretend,  is  borrowed  from  tlu;  scheme  of  figures 
which  it  proposes  to  supersede. 

5°,  It  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  accidents  of  foreign  aid.  To  let  it  work 
at  all.  it  calls  in  to  its  assistance  an  indefinite  plurality  of  figures,  a  Greek  and 
Latin  alphabet,  combinations  of  letters  straight  and  deflected,  and  an  assort. 
mentof  lines,  thick  and  thin,  plain  and  dotted.  I  have  counted  one  diagram 
of  the  eighteen,  and  find  that  it  is  brought  to  bear  through  three  varieties  of 
line,  four  triangles,  and  eleven  letters. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  its  other  faults,  its  deficiencies,  excesses,  ambigu- 
ities, etc. ;  transeat  in  pace. 

III.  —  The  Author's  Notation. 

NO.   I.      LINEAR 

The  notation  previously  spoken  of  rcjiresents  every  various  syllogism  in  all 
the  accidents  of  its  external  (orin.  But  as  tiie  numiu'r  of  Moods  in  Syllogisms 
.\nalvtic  and  Synthetic,  Intensive  and  Extensive,  Unfiguivil  ;ind  Figured  (and 
of  this  in  all  the  figures),  are  the  same  ;  and  as  a  reasoning,  essentially  identi- 
cal, may  l<e  carried  through  the  same  numerical  mood,  in  (!very  genus  and 
species  of  svUogism,  it  seems,  as  we  should  wish  it,  tlial  there  must  be  possible, 
alsr»,  a  notation  pn-iMsely  manifesting  the  modal  process,  in  all  its  essential  dif- 
ferences, but,  at  the  same  time,  in  its  internal  identity,  aKstrad  from  every  acci- 
dental variety  of  external  form.  The  anticipation  and  wish  are  realized,  and 
realized  with  the  utmost  rlearness  and  simf)Ii(ity,  in  a  notation  which  fulfils,  and 
aloMi-  (ulfils,  the.se  conditions.  This  notation  I  have  long  employed  ;  and  the  two 
following  are  specimens.  Herein,  four  coiimion  lines  are  all  the  requisites  :  three 
(horizontal)  to  denote  the  lerrns  ;  one  (two  ?  —  perpendicular),  or  the  want  of  it, 
at  tin-  commencc-rnent  of  comparison,  to  express  the  fjua/it)/  of  aflirmation  or 
of  negation  :  wiiilst  r/uarilil>/  is  marked  by  the   relative  length  of  a  terminal 

1  See  Tabular  bclieme  at  the  end  of  the  prewent  volume.  —  Ed. 
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line  within,  and  its  indofinitc  oxcurronco  before,  the  limit  of  fomparison.  This 
notation  can  represent  e(pially  (otdl  and  ultni-lotal  distribution,  in  simple  Syllo- 
gism and  in  Sorites  ;  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  competence  or  incompetence  of  any 
conclusion  ;  and  every  one  can  easily  evolve  it. 


C 
M 


C 

M 


.■  L 


Of  these,  the  former,  with  its  converse,  includes  Darii,  Dabitis,  Datisi,  Disa- 
mis,  Dimaris,  etc. ;  whilst  the  latter,  with  its  converse,  includes  Celareut,  Cesare, 
Celanes,  Caniestres,  Cameles,  etc.  But  of  these,  those  which  are  represented 
by  llie  same  diauram  are,  thougli  in  ditfercnt  figures,  formally  the  same  mood. 
For  in  this  scheme,  moods  of  the  thirty-six  each  has  its  peculiar  diagram; 
whereas,  in  all  the  other  geometrical  schemes  hitherto  proposed  (whether  by 
lines,  angles,  triangles,  stjuares,  parallelograms,  or  circles),  the  same  (complex) 
diagram  is  necessarily  employed  to  represent  an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods. 
These  schemes  thus^end  rather  to  complicate  than  to  explicate,  —  rather  to 
darken  than  to  clear  up.  The  principle  of  this  notation  may  be  realized  in 
various  forms.^ 

The  problem,  in  general,  is  to  manifest,  by  the  differences  and  relations  of 
geometrical  quantities  (lines  or  figures),  the  differences  and  relations  of  logical 
forms.  The  comparative  excellence  of  any  scheme  in  solution  of  this  problem 
will  be  in  proportion  as  it  is,  1°,  Easy  ;  2°,  Simple  ;  3°,  Compendious  ;  4®,  AU- 
sutllcient;  5°,  Consistent;  6°,  Manifest;  7°,  Precise;  8°,  Complete. 

In  the  scheme  proposed  by  me, 

1°,  I  denote  terms  or  notions  by  straight  lines ;  and,  as  a  syllogism  is  consti~ 
tuted  by  three  related  notions,  it  will,  of  course,  be  represented  by  three  re- 
lated lines. 

2°,  I  indicate  the  correlation  of  notions  by  the  order  and  parallel  coexten- 
sion  of  lines.  (The  perpendicular  order  and  horizontal  extension,  here 
adopted,  is  arbitrary.) 

3°,  Lines,  like  notions,  are  only  immediately  related  to  those  with  which 
they  stand  in  proximity.  Hence  the  inti'rmediate  line  in  our  diagram,  repre- 
senting the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  lines 
representing  the  extremes,  whereas  the  latter  are  only  in  mutual  correlation 
through  it. 

4°,  The  relative  quantity  of  notions  is  expressed  by  the  comparative  length 
of  the  related  lines.  In  so  far  as  a  line  commences  (here  on  the  left)  before 
another,  it  is  out  of  relation  with  it,  —  is  indefinite  and  unknown.  Where  a 
line  terminates  under  relation  (liere  towards  the  right),  it  ceases  absolutely  to 
be.  A  line  beginning  and  ending  in  relation  indicates  a  whole  notion.  A 
luie  be"-inninu;  before  or  ending  after  its  correlative  indicates  a  part  of  a 
notion. 

1  Kepriiiteil  from  Disnissionx,  p.  657.  For  a  further  explanation  of  the  relations  denoted 
by  the  diagrams,  see  p.  134. —  Ed. 
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5*,  The  kinds  of  correlation,  Aftlrniation  and  Negation,  are  shown  by  the 
connettion  or  non-connoition  of  the  lines  (here  from  the  left).  The  connec- 
tion (here  a  perpendicular  line)  indicates  the  identity  or  coinclusion  of  the 
connected  terms  ;  the  absence  of  this  denotes  the  opposite.  The  lines  in  posi- 
tive or  alVirmative  relation  are  supposed  capable  of  being  slid  into  each  other. 

Tliis  geometric  scheme  seems  to  recommend  Itself  by  all  the  virtues  of  such 
a  represent.ition,  and  thus  stands  favoral)!y  contra;'tod  with  any  other.  For  it 
is  easy.  —  simple,  —  compendious,  —  all-sullicient,  —  consistent,  —  manifest,  — 
precise,  —  complete. 

1°.  Easy.  —  Linear  diagrams  are  more  easily  and  rapidly  drawn  than  those 
of  figure  ;  and  the  lines  in  this  scheme  require,  in  fact,  no  symbols  at  all  to 
mark  the  terminal  differences,  far  less  the  double  letterings  found  necessar}-  by 
Lambert. 

2°,  Simple.  —  Lines  denote  the  quantity  and  correlation  of  notions  far  more 
simply  than  do  any  geometric  figures.  In  those  there  is  nothing  redundant ; 
all  is  significant. 

3°.  Compendious.  —  In  this  respect  lines,  as  is  evident,  are  far  preferable  to 
figures  ;  but  Lambert's  linear  scheme  requires  more  than  ilouble  the  space  suf- 
ficient for  tliat  here  proposed. 

4°,  All-sufficient.  —  Any  scheme  bv  figures,  and  Lambert's  scheme  bv  lines, 
is,  in  Itself,  unintelligible,  and  depends  on  the  annexation  of  accidental  sym- 
bols to  enable  it  to  mark  out  the  dUrerences  and  relations  of  terms.  Lambert, 
likewise,  endeavors  to  supply  this  exigency  by  another  means,  —  by  the  fortui- 
tous (juality  (Ills  dottlngs)  of  certain  lines.  In  our  scheme  lines,  simple  lines, 
and  lines  alone,  are  sufriclent. 

o°.  Consistent.  —  Lambert's  linear  scheme  Is  a  mere  jumble  of  inconsisten- 
cies. Compared  with  his,  those  by  figures  are.  In  this  respect,  far  preferable. 
But  the  present  linear  scheme  is  at  once  thorough-going,  unambiguous,  and 
consistent. 

6°.  Manifest.  —  In  this  essential  condition,  all  other  geometrical  illustrations 
are  lamentably  defective.  In  those  by  figure,  each  threefold  diagram,  typifying 
an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods,  requires  a  painful  consideration  to  extract  out 
of  it  any  pertinent  elu(;idation  ;  this  is,  in  fact,  only  brought  to  bear  by  the 
foreign  aid  of  contingent  symbols.  Nor  can  these  schemes  properly  represent 
to  the  eye  the  relation  of  the  toto-total  identity  of  a  plurality  of  terms;  the 
intention  requires  to  be  intimated  by  the  external  accident  of  signs.  Lambert's 
lines  sink,  in  general,  even  below  the  figures,  in  this  respect.  But  as  lines 
are  here  applied,  the  sole  pertinent  inference  leaps  at  once  to  sense  and  under- 
standing. 

7'.  Preci.se. —  .Vmbigiiity,  vagueness,  vacillation,  redundancy,  and,  withal, 
inadequacy,  prevail  in  tiie  other  schemes.  In  those  by  figure,  one  diagram  is 
illustrative  of  as  many  as  a  dozen  moods,  positive  and  negative  ;  and  a  single 
moo<l  may  fall  to  b"  represented  by  four  diagrams,  and  perhaps  in  six  several 
ways.  Lambert's  lines  are  even  worse.  In  our  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  every 
mofxl  lias  a  diagram  applicable  to  it.self,  and  to  itself  exclusively,  whilst  every 
pos.>?ible  variety  oi'  its  import  has  a  corresponding  possible  variety  of  linear 
difference. 

b°,  Complete.  —  In   this   last    and   all-important  condition,  every    scheme 
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hitherto  proposed  is  found  to  fail.  A  tliorough-going,  adequate,  and  pliant 
geometric  method  ought  equally  and  at  once  to  represent  the  logical  moods  in 
the  Uiifigured  and  Figured  Syllogism,  in  the  Syllogism  Synthetic  and  Analytic, 
in  Extension  and  Intension, —  this,  too,  in  all  their  mutual  convertibilities,  and 
in  all  their  individual  varieties.  This  our  scheme  perfonns,  but  exclusively.  .So 
much  in  general.  Again,  in  particular:  —  Of  the  figures,  circles  and  triangles 
are  necessarily  inept  to  represent  tlic  ultra-total  inclusion  or  coexclu^ion  of 
terms,  —  in  a  word,  all  the  relations  ot  i)ro;)ortion.  except  totality  and  indefinite 
partiality  ;  wiiilst  cjuadrilateral  figures  are,  if  not  wholly  incompetent  to  this, 
operose  and  clumsy.  Lambert's  linear  method  is  incompetent  to  it  in  nega- 
tives; and  such  inability  ought  to  have  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  defects  of  the 
whole  plan,  for  this  was  a  scheme  which  he  expressly  proposed  to  accomplish. 
The  present  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  and  easily  affirms  this,  ii' 
affirmation  and  negation,  and  with  any  minuteness  of  detail. 


author's    scheme    of    notation  —  UNFIGURED    AND    FIGUKED    SYLLOGISM  — 

\0.    II. 

(1863.)  The  following  Diagram  (see  p.  6  74)  aflTords  a  condensed  view 
of  my  other  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  fragments  of  which,  in  detail,  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Thomson's  OiitUrtc  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  and  in  Mr.  Baynes' 
Essai/  on  the  jVen-  Amih/lic  of  Logieal  Forms.  The  paragraphs  appended  will 
supply  the  necessary  explanations. 

1.)  A  Proposition  (Stdtrrrtixa,  intervaUum,  irpSraais,  literally  protensio,  the 
stretching  out  of  a  line  from  point  to  j)oiiit)  is  a  mutual  relation  of  two 
terms  (Spot)  or  extremes  (liKpa).  This  is  therefore  well  represented,  —  The 
two  terms,  by  two  letters,  and  their  relation,  by  a  line  extended  between 
them. 


2.)  A  Syllogism  is  a  complexus  of  Three  Terms  in  Three  Propositions.  —  It 
is,  therefore,  adequately  typified  by  a  Triangle,  —  by  a  Figure  of  three  lines 
or  sides. 

3.)  As  upwards  and  downwards  is  a  procedure  arbitrary  in  the  diagram,  the 
diagram  indicates  that  we  can,  inditl'erently,  either  proceed  from  the  Premises 
(rationes)  to  the  Conclusion  (rationatmn),  or  from  the  Conclusion  to  the  Prem- 
ises; the  process  being  only,  in  difTerent  points  of  view,  either  Synthetic  or 
Analytic.  (An  exclusive  and  one-sidcil  view,  be  it  remembered,  has  given  an 
inadequate  name  to  what  are  called  Premises  and  Conclusion.) 

4.)  Rationally  and  historically,  there  is  no  ground  for  constituting  that 
Premise  into  Major  which  is  enounced  frst,  or  that  Premise  into  Minor  whicli 
is  enounced  last.  (See  after,  p.  697,  etc.)  The  moods  of  what  is  called  the 
Fourth  Figure,  and  the  Indirect  moods  of  the  Fii"s*  Figure,  are  thus  identified. 
In  the  diagram,  accordinjrlv,  it  is  shown.  fh.Tt  as  iMaht  or  left  in  the  order  of 
position  is  only  accidental,  so  is  first  or  1  ist  in  the  order  of  expression. 
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5.)  Tlio  fliapram  truly  roprcsents,  l)y  its  various  fonoentric  trianplos,  the 
tJnfijrurcfl  Syllogism,  as  involving  the  Fi<.M)re(l,  and,  of  the  latter,  tlie  First 
Fipnre  as  involving  the  two  others.  (In  fact,  the  whole  (lifTcrcnces  of  Figure 
ami  Figures  are  aecidental  :  Moorls  alone  are  essential,  ami  in  any  Figure  and 
in  iif»ne,  these  arc  always  the  same  and  the  same  in  mimlx'i-.) 

I',.)  Depth  and  Hroadth,  Sul)j(!ct  and  Predicate,  are  denoted  by  the  thick 
and  thin  ends  of  the  same  proj)Ositional  line. 


7.)  Depth  and  Breadth  are  qnantities  always  coexi.stent,  always  correlative, 
eaeh  l»«-ing  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other.  This  is  well  shown  in  the 
connection  and  contrast  of  a  line  gradually  diminishing  or  increasing  in  thick- 
ne.«»  from  enrl  to  end. 
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8.)  Rut  tlinugh  always  coexistent,  and  consequently  always,  to  some  amount 
potentially  inferring  each  other,  still  we  cannot,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
actual  inference,  at  once  jump  from  the  one  quantity  to  the  other,  —  cliange. 
per  saUum,  Predicate  into  Subject,  and  SuVjject  into  Predicjite.  We  must 
proceed  (jrwtaliin.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  commute  the  (juantities,  in  passing 
from  the  Quajsitum  to  the  Premises,  or  in  our  transition  from  the  Premises  to 
the  Conclusion.  When  this  is  apparently  done  (as  in  the  Indirect  moods  of 
the  First  Figure  and  in  all  the  mood::  of  the  Fourth),  the  procedure  is  not  only 
unnatural,  but  virtually  conn)lcx  and  mediate ;  the  mcdiacy  bctny  concealed  hy 
Ike  coiicculinent  of  Ihe  mental  inference  which  really  precedes.  Indicated  by  the 
line  and  broken  line  for  the  First  Figure. 

9.)  In  Svllo<Tism,  Figure  and  the  varieties  of  Figure  are  determin(;d  bv  the 
counter  relations  of  Sul)jcc-t  and  Predicate  subsisting  between  the  syllogistic 
terms,  —  between  the  Middle  and  Extremes.     All  adequately  represented. 

10.)  Figure  and  the  differences  of  Figures  all  depending  upon  the  difference 
of  the  mutual  contrast  of  Subject  and  Predicate  between  the  syllogistic  terms  : 
consetjuently,  if  this  relation  be  abolished,  —  if  these  terms  be  made  all  Sub- 
jects (or  it  may  be  all  Predicates),  the  distinction  of  Figure  will  be  abolislu-d 
also.  (We  do  not  abolish,  be  it  noted,  the  Syllogism,  but  we  recall  it  to  one 
simple  form.)  —  And  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram.  For  as  the  opposition 
of  Subject  and  Predicate,  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  is  shown  in  the  opposition 
of  the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  same  tapering  line  ;  so  where  (as  in  the  out- 
most triangle)  the  propositional  lines  are  of  uniform  breadth,  it  is  hereby 
shown  that  all  such  opposition  is  sublated. 

11.)  It  is  manifest  that,  as  we  consider  the  Predicate  or  the  Siibject,  the 
Breadth  or  the  Depth,  as  principal,  will  the  one  premise  of  the  Syllogism  or 
the  other  be  Major  or  INIinor ;  the  Major  Premise  in  the  one  (juantity  being 
Minor  Premise  in  the  othei*.     Shown  out  in  the  diagram. 

^2.)  But  as  the  First  Figure  is  that  alone  in_  which  there  is  such  a  difference 
of  relation  between  the  Syllogistic  Terms, — between  the  Middle  and  Extreme, 
so  in  it  alone  is  such  a  distinction  between  the  Syllogistic  Proi)ositions  realized. 
By  the  diagiam  this  is  made  apparent  to  the  eye. 

13.)  In  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  and  in  the  Second  and  Tliird  Figures, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  and,  consecpiently, 
no  distinction  (more  than  one  arbitrary  and  accidental)  of  Major  and  Minor 
Propositions.     All  conspicuously  typified. 

14.)  All  Figured  Syllogisms  have  a  Double  Conclusion,  but  in  the  different 
figures  in  a  different  way.     This  is  well  repi*esented. 

1.^.)  The  Double  Conclusions,  both  equally  direct,  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures,  are  shown  in   the  crossing  of  two  counter  and   corresponding  lines. 
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The  loirieians  are  at  fault  in  allowing  Tndiroi't  Conolnsions  in  these  two  figures, 
—  nor  is  Aristotle  an  exception.     (See  Pr.  An.,  I.  vii.  §  4.) 

\C>.^  The  Direet  and  Indirect  Conelnsions  in  the  First  Figure  are  distinctly 
typitiod  hv  a  conniion  and  h\  a  broken  line ;  the  broken  line  is  ])laced  im- 
mediately under  the  other,  and  may  thus  indicate  that  it  represents  only  a 
reflex  ot",  —  a  consequence  through  ilic  other  (/cot'  avaK\a<nv,  reflexim,  per 
reflf  xinnnti).  The  diagram,  therefore,  can  show  that  tlu'  Inilirect  moods  of 
the  First  Figure,  as  well  as  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  merely  HUY/»«/e  inferences ;  that  is,  to  conclusions  from  conclusions  of  the 
conjugations  or  premises  of  the  First  Figure.^ 


[Tlie  following  Table  affords  a  view  in  detail  of  the  Author's  Scheme  of 
Syllogistic  Notation,  and  of  the  valid  Syllogistic  Moods  (in  Figure),  on  his 
doctrine  of  a  quantified  Predicate.  In  each  Figure  (three  only  being  allowed) 
there  are  12  Afiirmative  and  24  Negative  moods;  in  all  36  moods.  The 
Table  exhibits  in  detail  the  12  Affirmative  Moods  of  each  Figure,  and  the  24 
Negative  Moods  of  the  First  Figure,  with  the  appropriate  notation. 

The  letters  C,  F,  each  the  third  letter  in  its  respective  alphabet,  denote  the 
extremes;  the  letter  M  denotes  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  Definite 
quantify  (all,  (in]i)  is  indicated  by  the  sign  (:)  ;  iadefinito  quantity  (i^ome)  by 
the  sign  (,  or  .).  The  horizontal  tapering  line  (^»  ■  )  indicates  an  afTirni- 
ative  relation  b>'tween  the  subJiTt  and  pi'cclicate  of  the  ])io:)()sit.on.  Negation 
is  marked  by  a  perpendicular  line  crossing  the  horizontal  (n— 4— ).  The 
negative  syllogism-,  in  all  the;  Figures,  are  exnctlv  douljlc  the  numlx'r  of  the 
affirmative;  for  every  afiirmative  affords  a  dmiljlc  negative,  as  each  of  its 
premises  may  be  marked  by  a  negative.  In  Extension,  the  broad  end  of  the 
line  denotes  the  suV)ject,  the  pointed  end  the  [)redicate.  In  Comprehension 
this  is  reversed:  the  pointed  end  indicating  the  subji'ct,  llie  broad  end  the 
predicate.  Iiy  tlie  present  scheme  of  notation,  we  are  thus  able  to  read  a 
syllogism  Iwith  in  Extension  and  in  (;om|)rehension.  The  line  beneath  the 
three  terms  denotes  the  relation  of  the  extremes  of  the  conclu.sion.  Predesig- 
nation  of  the  conclusion  'i.s  marked  only  when  its  terms  obtain  a  different 
(pianlity  from  what  they  hold  in  the  premises.  Accordingly,  when  not  marked, 
the  <|uantifiealion  of  the  premises  is  held  re|)eated  in  the  conclusion.  In  tlie 
Si'cond  an<i  Tliird  Figures,  —  a  line  is  inserted  above  as  well  as  below  tlie 
teniis  of  tie;  syll()gi?in,  to  express  th"  doui)le  conclusion  in  those  figures.  The 
symbol  — ^,— «'  jiliows  that  when  the  premises  are  converted,  tlu;  syllogism 
remains  in  the  same  mood;  ,_JLXCI1  shows  that  the  two  moods  between  wliich 
it  stands  are  convcrtibl(-  into  each  other  by  conversion  of  their  premises.  The 
middle  term  is  said  to  !«•  lialnnrcil,  when  it  is  taken  definit(!ly  in  ijoth  premises. 
The  extremes  an-  balanced,  when  both  are  taken  definitely  ;  uidjalanced,  when 
the  one  is  definite,  and  the  other  is  not. 

1  Keprinfed  frfnn  Discusnions.  pp.  657 — 661.  —  Ed. 
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The  Tali!c  lu>re  pivcii  exhibits  the  author's  final  arrangement  of  the  Syllo- 
'istic  Mooils.  The  Moods  are  either  A),  Balanced,  or  B),  Unlialunced.  In  the 
(hrmer  class  both  Terms  and  Propositions  are  Balanced,  and  it  ( ontains  two 
moods.  —  i. ;  ii.  In  the  latter  class  there  are  two  subdivisions.  Foi-  either,  a), 
the  Terms  are  Unbalanced,  —  iii.  iv. ;  or,  b),  both  the  Terms  and  Propositions 
are  Unbalanced,  —  v.  vi. ;  vii.  viii. ;  i.\.  .x. ;  xi.  xii. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  oi-der  of  Moods  given  in 
the  present  Table  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  scheme  printed  above,  p.  537 
et  seq.     The  following  is  the  correspondence  in  the  order  of  moods : 


Present  and 
Final  Table. 

I. 
II. 

corresponds 

to 

Earlier 
Table. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

(( 

a 

XI. 

IV. 

(1 

n 

xn. 

V. 

(( 

ti 

,  VII. 

VI 

u 

u 

VIII. 

VII. 

(( 

u 

III. 

VIII. 

(( 

(( 

IV. 

IX. 

(( 

(( 

V. 

X. 

(( 

(( 

VI. 

XI. 

u 

u 

IX. 

XII. 

u 

u 

X. 

The  order  of  the  earlier  Table  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Baynes,  in  the  scheme  of 
notation  printed  at  p.  70  of  his  Essai/  on  the  New  Analytic.  The  order  of  the 
present  Table  corresponds  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  Laws  of 
Thought,  p.  244,  3d  edition,  1853.  — Ed.] 
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■N-         -A.  i.  and  ii.  are  fi./u«cea    Ji    ilui  othisi   aoods  are  Unbalanced.   Of  these, 
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FIGURED    SYLLOGISM. 

G  I  S  T  I  C    MOODS. 

A.    AFFIRMATIVE   MOODS. 

Fig.  III. 
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B.     NEGATIVE  MOODS. 

Fig.  I. 
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VIU 
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XI. 
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iii.  and  ir.  are  unbalanced  in  terms  only,  not  in  propositions ;  tliu  rtist  in  both. 


I  isr  D  E  X. 


Abstract  of  General  Logic,  see  Logic. 

ABSTKAt"rio>  or  tioiieralizatiou,  what,  88, 
104-5;  its  synouynis,  ib. 

Academical  Uisiiutiition,  493. 

Accidents,  or  Kxtiiii.'^ic  Deuominations, 
wliat,  153. 

Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of,  .'fe 
Logic. 

Affections  or  Passions,  as  a  source  of  error, 
see  f^rror,  causes  of. 

Afranius,  quoted  ou  the  nature  of  experi- 
ence, 444. 

AonicoLA.  Itodoliihup,  198. 

Ai-BEUTUS  Magmjs,  referred  to  on  genus  of 
Lo^ic,  7;  (juoled  on  province  of  Logic, 
20;  quoted  ou  quantification  of  predicate, 
553-4. 

Aldhich,  Dean,  liis  Compendium,  21;  his 
abusive  employment  of  the  tevn\s  hypotheti- 
cal and  comlitiuital,  1G7;  liis  abuse  of  tlie 
phrase  proposid'o  ex/wsita,  185,  249. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  oldest  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle,  4;  referred  to  as  to 
liis  use  of  the  term  \oyiKr),  ib.;  has  the 
distinction  of  Abstract  or  General  and  Ap- 
plied or  Special  Logic,  38;  his  illustration 
of  the  distinction,  38-9,  see  Logic;  198,  199; 
on  principle  of  name  of  major  and  minor 
terms,  207,  215,  240;  referred  to  on  quantity 
of  hypothetical  .syllogisms,  247, 278,  290.  3;W, 
514;  quoted  on  quantitication  of  predicate, 
549;  his  ground  of  the  discrimination  of 
major  and  minor  terms  in  the  second  and 
third  Figures,  62S-9;  certain  early  Greek 
logicians  mentioned  by,  who  recognized  no 
major  or  minor  term  in  the  second  and 
third  Figures,  629-30;  (and  Herminus), 
quoted  on  figure  of  syllogism.  63.3-0. 

Alexandeii  1)i:  Ales,  or  Alcpsis,  held  the 
law  of  Contradiction  to  be  the  inimary 
principle  of  knowledge,  66;  but,  in  fact, 
identitied  it  with  that  of  Excluded  Mid- 
dle, ib. 
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Alstedius,  on  the  principle  of  Contradic- 
tion,63;  partially  anticiputeil  Lambert  in  the 
use  of  parallel  lines  as  logical  notation,  180. 

Alvakez,  326. 

Axi.MOMUS  llEniii.E,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Logic,  7,  39;  on  the  jirinciple  of  Contra- 
diction, 63.  135,  IGO.  172.  19(i,  240,  278;  re- 
ferred to  on  the  \6yos  depi^wv,  or  reaper, 
331,  .333,  330;  referred  to  on  Division  and 
its  various  kinds,  350;  lefened  to  on  Greek, 
article,  531;  quoted  on  quantification  of 
predicate,  546,  549-51;  quot(jd  en  Hypothet- 
ical (Conjunctive)  and  Disjunctive  Syllo- 
gisms, 613-16;  (and  riiiIr)ponus),  their 
ground  of  the  discrimination  of  major 
and  minor  terms  in  the  second  and  third 
Figures,  628. 

Analogy,  what,  450-51,  453-4;  founded  on 
the  principle  of  Pliiln^opkical  Presumption, 
451;  its  agreement  with  and  disiinciiou 
from  Induction,  ib.;  has  two  essential  con- 
ditions, 454-5;  summary  of  the  doctrine  of, 
455;  Induction  and  Analogy  compared 
together,  ib.;  these  do  not  afford  absolute 
certainty,  455-6;  authors  referred  to  on, 
456. 

Analysis,  .see  Method. 

Anala'tic,  name  emjiloyed  by  Aristotle  to 
denote  a  jiarticular  part  of  Logic,  6. 

Anaxi.menes,  of  Lanipsacus,  the  treatise 
Rhetoric  to  Alexaniler  attributed  to,  278. 

AxciLLON,  Frederic,  referred  to,  32. 

Andreas,  Antonius,  the  first  to  explicate 
the  law  of  Identity  as  a  coordinate  princi- 
ple, 65. 

Anschacunq,  expresses  what  is  common  to 
I'erception  and  Imagination,  as  opposed  to 
Conception,  viz.,  the  individuality  and  im- 
mediacy of  their  objtcts,  90-1,  129;  can  be 
translated  into  English  only  by  Intuition, 
but  ambiguously,  90-1 

Antholouia  Gk.eca,  280. 

'A-rrapi^/iriais,  its  character  and  meaning,  351. 
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AroDEicTic,  employed  by  Aristotle  to  denote 
a  Iiarticuhu-  part  of"  Lojjic,  6.  ! 

AroiMiANTic,  sft  Judgments,  Doctrine  of.        | 

'Airoipai'ffis.  its  u^i'  h\  Aristotle,  159.  I 

Arri.iEi>  Loi:ir,  ilii-exiiresf^lon,  liow employed  ! 
by  Kant,  43;   can  only  with  projuiety  be 
u.-iiKi  to  denote  Six-cial  or  Concrete  Logic, 
and  i.<  iinprupiTly  employed  as  a  designa- 
tion ot'Modilied  Logic,  43,  44. 

Al"l"LElU8.  2y6. 

AyuiXAS,  St.  Thomas,  42;  referred  to  on 
classification  ot  the  Categories,  141;  his 
detinition  of  truth  (inotcd.  378. 

Au-MtiAN  Schoolmen,  viewed  Logic  as  a 
science,  T. 

'Apxv  "^^^  yvwireajs,  distinguished  by  Aris- 
tolle  from  the  apxh  ttjs  yfVfCTews,  GC-7. 

Abgu.mknt,  properly  denotes  the  middle  no- 
tion in  a  reasoning,  196;  how  defined  by  the 
Latin  Rhetoricians,  ib. ;  often  employed  as 
coL'xtcnsive  with  argumentation,  ib. 

ARii-ToTKLic  questions,  .^1/1  .s//,  etc.,  referred 
to.  445. 

AKfSTOTELiA>8,  ancient  Greek,  denied  Logic 
to  be  either  science  or  art,  7;  their  views  ou 
the  object-matter  of  Logic,  19,  20. 

Aristotklians,  modern,  many  of  them 
maintiiined  Logic  to  be  an  art,  7. 

AniSTOTLK,  quoted,  4;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Dialtciir,  6;  did  not  define  Logic, 
7;  his  relation  to  views  of  the  nature  and 
domain  of  Logic,  19;  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  his  logical  writings  lost,  19 ;  i.one 
of  liig  treatises  affords  a  view  of  Logic  from 
a  central  point,  ib  ;  gave  no  general  defini- 
tion of  Logic,  »'>.,■  said  thilt  medicine  begins 
wliere  the  jihilosopliy  of  natuie  leaves 
off,  26;  em|)hatically  enounced  the  law  of 
Contradiction,  62;  explicitly  enounced  the 
princijile  of  Excluded  Middle,  65;  recog- 
nized the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent, 
66;  disliuguislied  it  from  the  iiiinciple  of 
rroduciicu,  GC-7;  said  that  the  doctrine  of 
Syllogism.s  deals  not  with  the  external  ex- 
pression, but  witli  the  internal  reasoning 
of  the  mind  itself,  82;  xf  'dso  277;  used 
v(rT)fj.aTa  in  a  sense  ci|uivaleiit  to  rnnc(]its, 
8.5;  liiBtirstanti-pradiciimental  rulequoted, 
103;  thlB  rule  translated  by  the  Noia  notce 
tit  nota  rti  ipsius.  ib.;  his  ('ategorii;s,  what, 
139,  s't  Categories;  noticed  thi-  differei.cc 
of  I'otential  and  Actual  Wholes,  140;  re- 
ferred toon  inclusion  of  Copula  in  prajdi- 
cate.   161;    called    subject    and    predicate, 

the  termx    or   'rtrrmrs  of  a  Jirojiosition,  ib.  ; 

called  a  proposition  an  Inttrvnt.  5i(iTT7jua, 
ib.;  allowed  only  four  kinds  of  modality, 
181;  dcscritxd  Sub-contrary  opposition  as 
merely  in  language,  184;  see  also  632;  his 
conversion  if  fJ-fpft,  186;  noticed  Conver- 
fioo  per  ConUaiwsUionem,  under  the  name 


of  the  inverse  consecution  from  contradictions, 
ib. ;   his  employment  of  the  terw.  tKdeais, 
exposition,  185;    his  expression  for  Simple 
Conversion,  180;  his  Anuliilics  are  Synthetic, 
195;  sec  also  023;  liis  definition  of  the  terms 
of  a  Syllogism,  210;  his  definition  of  the 
middle,  as  middle  by  j)osition,  not  applica- 
ble to  the  mode  in  which  subsequent  logi- 
cians enounce  the  syllogism,  ib. ;  but  ai)pli- 
cable  to  the  reasoning  in  conipieliensioii, 
211;  did  not,  however,  necessarily  contem- 
plate the  reasoning  in  comprehension,  ib.-. 
enounced  the  canons  both  of  Extensive 
and    Comprelier.sive    reasoning,   214,   243; 
his   law,  —  that  the    whole   is    necessarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part,  —  ciiticized 
by  the  Author,  £54-5;   only  once  vaguely 
alluded  to  the  process  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Sorites,  267;  his  rule  translated 
prcrilirdtum  prcp'liciiti,  etc.,  contains  the  prin- 
ciple of  Sorites,  268;  did  not  discriminate 
tlie  vulgar  Enthymeme  as  a  distinct  species 
of  reasoning,  277;  his  P'nlliynieme  a  syllo- 
gism from  signs  and   likelihoods,  it.  ;  Rhet- 
oric to  Jlexanihr  iMnhn\i.d  to,  278;  theteim 
ffX^A"*!  Figure,  due  to,  285;  distinguished 
the  first  three  figures,  2S5,  292,  296,  324,  333, 
339;    his  distil. clion   of  the  two  modes  of 
scientific  procedure  as  from,  and  to,  princi- 
ples, 340,  342;  his  argument  for  slavery  a 
petitio  prineipii,  371;  referred  to  and  quoted 
on  knowledge  and  belief,  383;  his  precept 
regarding    the    subjugation    of    sell-love, 
406.  430,  479;  quoted  on  ability  to  teach  as 
a  murk  of  knowledge,  482;  first  systemati- 
cally developed  Logic  proper,  496;  referred 
to  on   postulates  of  Logic,  512-13;  quoted 
against  quantification  of  predicate,  546-49; 
thi;  true  meaning  of  his  e^.ie  in  tuio,  and  /Jici 
de  omni,  547-8;    his  doctrine  of  predesig- 
nation,  548-9;   syllogisms  in   his  writings 
which    are  valid    only    through  quantifi- 
cation of  the  predicate,  549,  581;  his  doc- 
trine of  Induction  and  Example,  589-93; 
ignored  the  Disjunctive  and  Hypothetical 
syllogisms  of  the   logicians,   603;    quoted 
and    referred    to    on    Hypothetical    syllo- 
gism,  612-13;    his  syllogisms  ex  hypoliusi, 
—  whether  correspondent  to  the  ordinary 
hypothetical   syllogism,— authors  referred 
to  on,  013;  his  doctrine  of  the  discrimina- 
tion of  major  and  minor  terms  in  the  second 
and  third  Figure,  027-8;  quoted  on  Figure 
and  Terms  of  syllogisms,  682-3. 
AknaulI).  along  with  Nicole,  author  of  the 
I'ort   Royal   I^ogic  (L'Art  de.  Penser),50;  re- 
ferred to  as  holding  that  men  are  naturally 
envious,  408;  quoted  on  figure  of  Syllogism, 
641-2. 
Arnoi.dup  he  Tungkki,  his  doctrine  of  In- 
duction, 596. 
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Akriak,  referred  to  on  the  argument  called 
KSyos  KvpKvoiv,  331. 

AiiSiiML's,331 

AuT,  aucifiit  ami  iiiodeni,  diverse  characters 
of,  126. 

Association,  laws  of,  what,  419-20. 

ASSOCIATION  or  Suggestion,  as  a  source  of 
Krror,  see  Error,  cau.-ies  of 

Assumption,  iiume  foi-  Minor  Premise,  201; 
but  not  a  suitable  term,  ib. 

AxTJiNTioN,  the  act  of,  how  constituted,  88; 
Prescisiou,  Abstraction,  and  Attention  cor- 
relative terni.>,  8.8. 

AUGUSTiN,  St.,  his  answer  to  the  question 
what  time  is,  118. 

AUGUSTiN,  I'seudo,  referred  to  on  inapplica- 
bility of  the  categories  to  Deity,  140. 

AUGUSTIXUS  NiPIIUS  SUKSSANUS,  03. 

AULUS  Gkllius.  331-3. 

Authenticity,  criticism  of,  see  Testimony. 

AvEi:iiOES,  quoted  on  use  of  the  Arabic 
article  in  quantiiication,  531-2  ;  quoted  on 
quantification  of  jjredicate,  553;  quoted  on 
figure  of  syllogism,  G40-1;  quoted  on  fourtli 
Figure,  662. 

AvicENNA,  451,  454. 

Axiu.MA,  used  by  Stoics  and  Ramists  as  a 
s\  nonym  for  proposition,  188. 

A^iCA>fj.a  rf/s  avTKpdffeajs, —  name  applied  by 
Ammonius  and  I'liiloponus  to  principle  of 
Contradiction,  63  ;  see  Contradiction,  prin- 
ciple of. 

Axio>is,  what.  188. 

Bach.mann,  referred  to  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween Logic  and  .Alatliematics,  32,  68,  88, 149, 
162,  179,  183,  198,  215,  218,  219,  237,243,  288; 
quoted,  with  brief  original  interpolations, 
on  the  ligures  and  moods  of  Syllogism, 
288-302  ;  his  reduction  of  Baroco,  314; 
quoted  on  character  ol  ancient  Greek  Soph- 
isms, 323-4,  391 ;  quoted  on  the  prejudice 
of  learned  authority,  395-6,  414-17,  428,  440, 
456. 

IJacon,  Lord,  wholly  misconceived  the  chai- 
acler  of  Logic  in  certain  respects,  20,  21;  at  i 
fault  in  his  criticism  of  Aristotle's  doctrine 
of  Induction,  230;  called  empirical  gen- 
eralizations nxioms,  367  ;  his  classilication 
of  the  .MMiices  of  error,  390;  quoted  on 
reading,  491 ;   the  aim  of  his  Ur^anun,  49G. 

iSALFOun,  or  Ualforeus,  referred  to  on  a 
spurious  passage  in  Aristotle's  Hhrtoric,  Q; 
quoted  on  illustration  by  the  Aphrodisian 
of  Abstract  and  .Vjiplied  or  Special  Logic, 
38;  on  Abstract  and  Applied  or  Special 
Logic,  44. 

BaAos,  its  meaning  in  relation  to  concepts, 
100. 

Baumgauten.  a.  G-,  tlie  Leibnitian,  the 
first  to  use  the  term  principium  exclusi  medii, 


65;  called  the  principle  of  Identity,  pnnci- 

piuiii  positionis  sii-e  iitentiliilis,C\(}\  attemjited 
to  demonstrate  the  law  of  Sullicient  Hen- 
son  by  that  of  Contradiction,  68, 101;  quoted 
on  Canons  of  Syllogism,  564-5. 

Baynks,  Thomas  Spencer,  his  Essay  on  tlie 
Nnc  Annli/tic  of  Lo^iral  Fonns  referred  to, 
31;  his  translation  of  the  I'ort  Uoyal  Logic 
noticed,  50,  114 ;  his  Essay  relerred  to, 
558. 

Beoiiiff,  the  term  in  German  philosophy 
(or  the  symbolical  uotion.s  of  the  under- 
standing, 129. 

Belief,  see  Truth  and  Error,  doctrine  of. 

Ben  Geuson,  or  Gersonides,  Levi,  quoted  on 
quantification  of  predicate,  554-5. 

Beneki;,  08;  his  doctrine  of  syllogism,  651-2. 

Beutius,  196,  208. 

Beza,  280 

BiEL,  Gabriel,  his  use  of  conceptus,  30. 

lUUNDE,  378. 

Ble.mmidas,  Xicepliorus,  85;  referred  to  on 
origin  of  distinction  of  propositions  secuji^ii 
and  tertii  arJjiircntiSilaX;  quoted  on  import 
of  the  term  (7uWoyiaij.6s,  197,  274;  his£>/i(- 
ome  for  many  centuries  the  te.xt-book  of 
Logic  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  Churcli, 
308  ;  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Greek  mnemonic  verses  for  mood  and 
figure  of  syllogism,  ih.;  but,  according  to 
later  view,  these  verses  only  a  translation 
of  the  Latin,  ih.,  514;  quoted  on  Contingent 
Conversion,  521. 

Boethius,  referred  to  on  the  application  of 
the  term  logic,  4,101,110;  his  division  of 
Conversion,  186;  the  first  to  give  the  name 
Conversio  per  accidens,  ib. ;  nature  of  this 
process  as  employed  by,  186, 198 ;  quoted  for 
use  of  sumptum  and  assuwpiw,  201 ;  referred 
to  on  use  of  terms  ponens  and  tolltns,  in 
connection  with  hyi)othetical  syllogism, 
240,  296,  344;  quoted  on  the  influence  of 
passion  ou  the  mind,  400,  514;  quoted  on 
quantification  of  predicate,  551-3. 

Boi.ZANO,  240,  244,  456. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  referred  to  for  dis- 
tinction of  reason  in  abstracto,  and  reason 
in  conr.reto,  43. 

Brandis,  Ch.  A.,  referred  to  on  the  title 
Or^anon  for  the  logical  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle, 24,  13.5, 

Bi-.ANiss,  Ch.  J.,  184,  320. 

BiiEADTH  and  Depth,  names  for  the  exten- 
.•■ion  and  comprehension  of  concepts,  100, 
it  nlibi. 

r.UCilASAN,  George,  280. 

BUFFIER,  112,  344;  quoted  on  canons  of  syl- 
logism, 574. 

BuuGEKSDYK,  Or  Burgcrsdicius,  referred  to 
ou  genus  of  Logic,  7  ;  his  Instilutiones 
Log-icffi  noticed  and  recommended,  51,  493; 
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referred  to  on  Whole  flnd  Tart.  143;  quoted 

on  roti-ntinl  iind  Actual  Whole,  146,2%. 
lU'i;ii>AM-!»,  his  !^(>iiliisn»  of  tin-  Ass  refeircd 

fi>  tho  hcati  of  S<'ji'iis)>m  IfftrTOZdnrn^,  ;i33. 
UuiiLKloii.  Lord,  his  practici.  in  reading;,  487. 
BuTLKR,  Samuel,  quoted  as  to  the  principal 

utility  of  laictoric.  35. 

C'ajhtan.  Cardhial.  quoted  for  his  use  of  the 
ternjs  inlnisivt  and  <xt(Hsii-e  in  relation  to 
notions,  101. 

CAI.KKIt.  101. 

('AMKisAitifs,  Cul.,  referred  to  on  penns  of 
Lofjic,  7;  referred  to  for  scholiistic  theories 
on  the  object-matter  of  Loj^'ic,  20. 
Campbell,  Principal,  quoted  on  indistiuct- 

ness  of  terni>'.  124. 
Capella,   .Marti  an  us,  quoted    on  figure  of 

syllogism,  040. 
C'ara.muel, -Wf  Lobkowitz. 
Carleton,  Thomas  Compton,  referred  to  on 
the  met  a  jihy  sioal  character  of  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle.  141 
Caro,  quoted.  407-8,  414,  4*5. 
Cartesians,  majority  of,  maintained  Logic 

to  he  an  art,  7. 
Cassiodorl-s,  279,  &V). 

Catk<j<)Rical  I'roposition.  better  styled  Ah- 
fotute  or  Prr/rct,  165  ;  see  Judgments,  doc- 
trine of 
Cateoorical,  the  term,  as  used  by  Ari.stotle, 
e<-|uivatent  toajfirmative,  1G5  ;  its  application 
by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  conditional,  165  ;  this  diflerencc  of 
figiiiflcation  not  hitherto  observed,  ICtj. 
Cateooiiiks  or  rredicamesits  of  Aristotle, 
what,  139;  original  moaning  of  the  term 
CaUgtrry,  ib. ;  its  employment  by  Aristotle, 
18&-40;  by  I'lotinus,  140;  by  Kant,  ih.;  the 
Calcguries  of  Aristotle  metapliysical,  141  ; 
criticized  a«  a  classi(icatif)n  of  being,  ih.  ; 
objects  not  included  under,  140;  diversity 
of  opinion  among  logicians  regarding  their 
number.  142  ;  various  authors  referred  to 
regarding,  th. 
Certainty,  uf  Irutli  and  Error,  Doctrine 

of. 
CiiAUvix,  187. 

('\ct.Wi.  referred  to  on  the  use  of  Logica,  4; 
jirobably  borrowed  his  use  of  that  term 
from  llie  .StDici",  ih.  ;  quoted  on  the  province 
of  Eogic.  20  :  enounced  the  principle  of 
KxclndHi  Xiddle,  (VI;  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  Kenson  and  Connequent,  07;  his 
definition  of  nr^umtnlum  (jUot(;d,  190  ;  ai>- 
plied  the  term  SonUt  to  an  argument  like 
the  mmlem  8oritei>,  but  which  could  also 
be  a  Chryti/ipran,  208;  called  the  sophism 
Borites  Arrrvalii,  ih.  ;  his  em|(loyrnent  of 
the  ferrn  AVif/iym/m',  278;  his  statement  of 
the  Ignuva  Halm,  XiH),  .'{.32-3,  4^)6,  480. 


ClRCtn.tJS  iM  demonxtranih,  see  Probation. 

CLASSts,  names  for  the  different  steps  in  the 
series  of,  in  physical  .science,  142. 

Ci.KAUNKSS  and  Obscurity,  Distinctness  and 
Indistinctness  of  Concepts,  ste  Concepts, 
Quality  of 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  quoted  on  teaching 
as  a  mean  of  self-improvement  in  knowl- 
edge, 482-3. 

Cleisc,  see  Lc  Clorc. 

Cogitatio  {  Thought),  its  use  by  Descartes,  9; 
.<(  f  fhought. 

CooMTivE  Faculties,  Weakness  and  Dispro- 
portioiied  Strength  of,  as  a  source  of  error, 
ste  Error,  Causes  of. 

CoKK,  Zachary,  his  use  of  the  term  concept, 
30. 

College  of  Alcala,  the,  see  Ciirsus  Complu- 
te  lists. 

Communication  of  Knowledge,  Doctrine 
<  f ,  see  Logic. 

Co.M  I'AUisoN,  Faculty  of,  its  products  three- 
fold,—  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Iveason- 
ings,  83;  its  offices,  87-8 

Co.MPUEHKNSioN  and  Extension  of  Concepts, 
see  Concejits,  Quantity  of,  n?irf  Reasonings. 

Concept,  shoidd  be  used  to  denote  the  oftject 
cor.ceived,  30;  its  derivation,  ih.;  many 
words  in  Eiiglish  formi'd  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy, as  prtcept,  digest,  etc.,  ih.  ;  was  incotn- 
in<ni  use  in  the  sense  proposed  among  the 
older  English  pliihisopliical  writers,  ih.  ; 
and  among  the  old  French  philosophers, 
31;  now  employed  in  French  in  translating 
the  German  Begriff,  ib.  ;  see  also  Conceptits  ; 
what,  54  ;  its  synonyms,  55  ;  see  Concepts, 
Doctrine  of. 

CoNcEPTio,  its  meaning,  85-6. 

Conception,  employment  6f  the  term  by 
Stewart  to  denote  the  simple  representa- 
tion of  an  object  j)resented  in  Perception, 
29;  vacillation  in  its  use  by  I{eid,  ih. :  sense 
in  which  employed  by  the  author,  30  ;  its 
derivation,  30;  means  both  the  act  of  con- 
ceiving and  the  object  conceived,  ih. ;  should 
be  used  to  denote  exclusively  (he  act  of  con- 
ceiving, and  cnnrtjit  applied  to  (he  object 
conceiverl,  ih.;  Iteid  quoted  on,  78-80;  his 
mistakes  regarding,  80-1;  usually  called  by 
the  logicians  Simple  Apprfktnsinn,  85. 
CoNCKPTHi,  Doctrine  of,  88-88;  of  Concepts  or 
Notions,  order  of  discussion,  — A.  In  gen- 
eral, what  (hey  are,  and  how  produced,  84 
et  sfii.,  93  et  seq.  ;  doctrine  of  Concepts 
omitted  by  Whateiy  in  his  Elemenls,  84  ; 
II.  Meaning  of  the  terms  Cnnrfpt  or  Nation, 
85-0;  their  synonyms,  85;  Cunrtpt  denotes 
the  result  of  the  act  of  Conception,  (hat  is, 
of  comjirehending  or  grasping  up  into 
unity  the  various  <|nalities  by  which  an  ob- 
ject is  characterized,  85-0;  Notion  denotes 
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eitber  the  act  of  apprehending  the  notes  or 
marks  of  an  object,  or  the  result  of  that 
act,  80  ;  eniplci)  luoi.t  of  the  terms  unimn 
vel  mente  cnncipere,  uu(l  animi  cnnreptus^  ib. ; 
of  concipert,  conceptus  ami  cona/itio,  witliout 
iidjiiiict,  '/'..■  the  term  Notion,  liowempioyed 
hy  tlie  autlior,  ib.;  b.  Nature  of  tlie  thing 
cxpresseil,  87  <i  seq.;  a  concept  einiivalent 
to  tlie  mediate  and  relative  linowledge  we 
Iiave  of  an  object,  as  comprising  qualities 
or  characterjs  common  to  it  witli  otlier  ob- 
jects, 87;  nature  and  production  ofconcejits 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  of 
our  knowledge,  87  tt  se(/.;  the  lesults  of 
comparison  and  abstraction  or  attention,  as 
operating  on  objects  originally  presented  in 
confused  and  imperfect  perceptions,  and 
reducing  mnltitudu  to  unity,  87-8;  the  re- 
duction of  multitude  to  unity  involved  in 
conception  explained  and  illustrated,  89  et 
se(j.;  thought  one  and  the  same,  while  its 
contents  are  identical,  ib.;  objects  are  to  us 
the  same  when  we  are  unable  to  distinguisli 
their  cognitions,  whether  as  wholes,  or  in 
tlieir  partial  characters,  89;  concepts  or 
notions  are  constituted  by  the  points  of 
similarity  discovered  in  objects,  and  identi- 
fied in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  90;  con- 
cepts may  themselves  become  the  objects  of 
comparison  and  abstraction,  90;  concepts 
or  notions  superfluously  styled  ^'n?™/,  ib  : 
general  characters  of  concepts,  91  tt  ser/  .  96 
u  .seij. ;  a.  A  concept  ati'or.  s  onh  an  ii.ade- 
([uate  knowledge  of  the  thing  thought  under 
it,  91  ft  seq. ;  b.  Affords  no  absolute  object 
of  knowledge,  but  can  be  realized  only  by 
being  ap)ilied  as  a  term  of  relation  to  one 
or  more  of  the  objects  which  agree  in  the 
point  or  points  of  resemblance  which  it 
expresses,  ib. :  this  doctrine  explains  the 
wliole  mystery  of  generalization  and  gen- 
eral terms,  ib. :  the  generality  ot  a  concept 
is  potential,  not  actu  .1,  92-6;  concepts  are 
not,  on  that  account,  mere  words,  97;  c. 

•  Their  dependence  on  language,  97  c<  sfq.; 
language    necessary    to    the    i)erfection   of 
concepts,  99;  B.  Of  concepts  or  notions  in 
special,  99  it  seq.;  quantity  of  concepts,  100 
et  seq.;   what  is  meant   by  saying  that  a 
concept  is  a  (juantity,  102;  this  (piantity  of 
two    opposite   kinds,  —  Intensive  or    Com- 
prehensive and  Extensive,  1U2-10,  see  Con-   | 
cepts,  (Quantity   of;    quality  of  Concepts,  1 
111-31,  .ve  Concepts,  Quality  of;  Kecipro-  . 
cai    Itelations  of,  132  n  seq.,  see  Concepts,   . 
Reciprocal  delations  of. 

CoycKVTH,  Quantity   of,  or  Comprehension  [ 
and  Extension  of  Concepts,  what,  100-3;  j 
how    respectively    designated.   100;    these 
quantities  opposed  to  each  other,  1U3;  law 
regulating  the   mutual    relations  of,  104;  i 


this  illustrated,  ib. ;  \noceeees  by  which 
amplilied  and  resolveil,  —  Determination  or 
Concretion,  Abstraction  or  Ceneralization, 
Delinition,  and  Divi.vion,  102-4:  opposed 
in  an  inverse  ratio,  105-0;  Delinition  and 
Division  the  processes  by  which  the  Com- 
prehension and  Extension  of  conccjits  are 
respectively  resolved,  10()-7;  diagram  lepre- 
senting.  with  relative  illustration,  lO.S-10. 

CoNCKPTS,  Quality  Of,  111  tt  seq.;  this  deter- 
mined by  their  relation  to  their  subject, 
111;  consists  in  their  logical  perfection  or 
imperfection,  111-12 ;  this  of  two  degrees,  — 
Clearness  and  Distinctness,  and  Obscuiity 
and  Indistinctness,  112;  these  degrees  dis- 
tinguished, ib.;  original  application  of  the 
expressions,  clearness,  obscurity,  etc.,  ib.; 
illustrated  by  relerence  to  vision  and  rep- 
resentation, 112-13,  115-16;  clearness  and 
obscurity  as  in  concepts,  113  tt  seq.  ;  the 
absolutely  clear  and  the  absolutely  obscure, 
114;  distinctness  and  indistinct ne.ss  of,  ib. ; 
historical  notices  of  this  distinction,  ib.  et 
st(j. :  tlue  to  Leibnitz,  115;  notice  of  Locke 
in  connection  with  it,  114-15;  difference 
between  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
illustrated,  115  et  .seq.;  the  judicial  deter- 
mination of  life  and  death  supposes  the 
diti'erence  between  a  ciea;-  and  distinct 
knowledge,  110;  further  illustration  from 
the  human  countenance,  ib.;  special  condi- 
tions of  the  distinctness  of  a  concept,  and 
of  its  degrees,  110-17;  the  dk-tinclion  be- 
tween clear  and  distinct  knowledge  illus- 
trated by  examples,  118 ;  how  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  concept  is  affected  by  the  two 
quantities  of  a  concept,  US  ft  .vq. ;  distinct- 
ness is  internal  and  external,  119;  relations 
of  Definition  and  Division  to  internal  and 
external  distil. ctness,  ib. ;  simple  notions 
admit  of  an  extensive,  individual  notions 
of  an  intensive,  distinctness,  ib. ;  the  high- 
est point  of  the  distinctness  of  a  concept, 
120;  imperlection  to  which  concepts  are 
liable,  in  respect  of  the  thought  of  which 
they  are  the  expression,  121;  this  imper- 
fection illustrated,  r.2  et  seq.;  noticed  by 
British  philosopliers,  123;  Stewart  quoted 
on  the  subject,  123-5;  Locke  anticipated 
Hume  in  remarking  the  employment  ol 
terms  without  distinct  meaning.  125;  Locke 
quoted  on  this  point,  125-0;  the  distinction 
of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  knowledge 
first  taken  by  Leibnitz,  126;  this  distinction 
sui>erseded  the  controversy  of  Nominalism 
and  Conceptualism  in  Germany,  120-9;  dis- 
cussed by  him  in  De  Cognitinne,  Veritate,tt 
Lleis,  127;  the  passage  quoted,  128-9;  the 
distinction  appreciated  by  the  disciples  of 
Leibnitz.  129;   Wull  quoted  on.  129-31. 

CoKCKPTS    Reciprocal  Kelatiuns  of,  132-68; 
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relation  proper  of,  whnt,  132:  cnn  he  com- 
part'il  tojrctlter  with  rel'ereuce  only  cither, 

.  1^.  To  their  Extension,  or,  2°,  To  their 
Comprehension.  i6. .-  considered,  A.  As  de- 
pendent on  extension,  132-49;  asde))cndent 
on  extension,  concepts  stand  to  eiich  otlier 
in  the  five  mntual  relations  of  Exclusion, 
Coextension.  Subordination.  Coordination, 
and  Intersection,  132:  examples  of  the  five 
mutual  reliuions  of  concepts.  1.32-3;  dia- 
f;rams  illu.strative  of.  134;  of  tlie.«e  rela- 
tions, subordination  and  coordination  of 
principal  importance,  1.33;  subordination 
consideri-d,  133-48;  terms  expressive  of  the 
ditferent  mo<les  of  the  relation  of  subor- 
dination, 133  rt  .vq.;  Superior,  Inferior, 
Broader,  Narrower  Notions,  135;  Univer- 
sal, rarlicular.  i6. ;  General  Notion,  Genus, 
Special  Notion.  S|K'cies.  135-6,  «fe  Genus 
and  .S|H'cies;  Coordination,  what.  148;  tlie 
two  (jeneral  laws  by  which  subordination 
and  cosrdination  undei-  extension  are  regu- 
lated, viz.,  of  Homoieiieity  and  Hefeiojre- 
neity,  i6  ;  their  import,  ib  :  law  of  Hetero- 
geneity, true  only  in  theory,  ib. :  additional 
law  of  Lopcal  Affinity  promulgated  by 
Kant,  but  to  be  rejected,  149;  B  As  de- 
pendent on  comprehension,  but  not  in  the 
relations  of  involution  and  coordination, 
150-8;  notions,  in  relation  to  each  other, 
are  Identical  and  Different,  150;  identical, 
divided  into  absolutely  and  relatively  iden- 
tical, ib. :  absolutely  identical  notions  im- 
possible, ib. ;  relatively  identical,  called  also 
Similar  and  Reciprocating  or  Convertible. 
ib  :  notions  are  Congruent  oi-  Agreeing, 
and  Confliclive.  lol;  Congruent  and  Iden- 
tical notions,  and  Diverse  and  Contlictive, 
distinguished,  ib  ,  ste  Concepts,  Opposition 
of;  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic.  1.53;  Involution 
and  Coordination  in  comprehension,  1.53, 
155;  the«e  relations  of  notions  neglected  by 
logicians,  and  hence  also  neglected  reason- 
ing in  comprehension,  1.53  et  ff'i. ;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  co:ilaining  and  the  contained  in 
comprehen>.ion  properly  called  involution, 
155:  this  illustrated.  1.5*5:  the  involving  no- 
tion the  more  comiilex.  the  involved  the 
more  vimplc.  157;  coardination  incompre- 
hension, l.^"-**:  notions  eoHrdinafed  in  com- 
prilii-nsion  called  l.>i>parate,  in  extension 
Di-jnnct  or  l)i-crete.  158. 

f 'oscKPTS.  Opposition  of,  arises  under  Com- 
prefaension,  151  ;  constituted  by  conflic- 
tion,  or  the  impossibility  of  being  con- 
nected in  thoii^'lr.  ib. :  twofold,  P,  Imme- 
diate or  Contradictory;  2'^,  Mediate  orCon- 
trary,  ib  ;  these  distinguished  and  illun- 
tralcd,  152;  their  logical  significance,  152-3; 
'"  f»lip'i"ilion.  of  I'ropo^itioiis. 

COKCKPTUALIBM  and  Nominalism,  the  whole 


controversy  originated  in  the  ambignity  of 
words, 91,97;  howtobe  reconciled, 92;  this 
question  not  agitated  in  Germany,  97. 
C0XCKPTP8.  its  u.'ic  by  Hiel.  Occam.  30;   Con- 
reiitiis.  and  concptus  aniini,  its  meaning,  86. 
CoxciPKiiE,  its  meaning.  86 
Conclusion,  of  a  syllogism,  what,  198;  its 
synonyms,  ib. ;  is  the  problem  stated   as  a 
decision,  ib. 
Co>X'ixETK  or  Special  Logic,  sef  Logic, 
i  Co>'DiLLAC  quoted  on  influence  of  Associa- 
tion, 423,  454. 
Conditional  Judgment  or  Proposition,  sc* 

.Ind;;nu'nts.  Doctrine  of 

Conditional  and  Hypntnnical,  variations  in 

regard    to  the    application    of   the  terms, 

I      166-7;  Boethius.  used  roHf/Z^/o/i^/i.^lcon'/f/ion- 

!      al)  and  lit/fntliftirii.\  {/iirpntliftical)  sis  coti\ert- 

ible,   167:   comlitiontil  to  be  applied  to  the 

genus  as  including  kypolheiical  and  ilisjunc- 

tive,  ib. 

Conference,  .'iff    Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 

the  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 
Confucius,  his  r<'inedy  for  preciiiitation.  403. 
Coxi.MBKiCENSics,  184;  their  error  regarding 
the  opposition  of  Boethius  and  Averroes  to 
Aristotle    on   quantification    of   predicate, 
553 
CoNSPEtiES.  what.  148;  in  so  far  as  they  are 
considered  different,  but  not  contradictory, 
called  Discrete  or  Disjunct  Notions,  ib. 
'  Contingent    Conversion,     of     the     Lower 
Greeks,  what,  521;   Blommidas  cited  on,  i6. 
CoNTitA  diction,  or  N  on- Contradict  ion,  prii.- 
ciple  of,  a  fundamental  law  of  thought,  57; 
j       what,  58;  properly  the  law  of  Non-Contra- 
i       diction.  .59;  how  enounced,  ib  ;  the  princi- 
ple of  all  logical  negation  and  distinction, 
j       ib. ;  differs  from  the  law  o(  Identity   only 
'       by  a  negative  expression.  59;    its  history, 
'       62  H  seq. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato,  62; 
empliatically  enour.ced  by  Aristotle.  62-3: 
with   the  Peripatetics  and   Schoolmen   the 
highest  principle   of   knowledge,  /6  .•    ob- 
tiiined  its  name  from  the  Greek  Aristoteli- 
ans, ib. ;  said  by  Animonius  and  Philopo- 
niis  to  be  the  criterion  which  divides  truth 
from  falsehood  throughout  the  universe  of 
existence,  ib  ;  said  by  Suarez  to  hold  the 
same  supremacy  among   the   principles  of 
knowledge  which  the  Deity  does  among  the 
j.riiicipk'S  of  existence,   ih.  ;   controversies 
touching  its  truth  and  axiomatic  charac- 
ter, 63-4:  its  truth  denied  by  modern  abso- 
lutists, 64;  how  viewed   by  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  ib.:    along   with    that    of  Identity, 
regnhites  the  categorical  syllogism.  207,251; 
authors  referred  to  on,  508;  conditions  of, 
?6. ;  proof  of.  attempted  by  Claiiberg,   ib. ; 
Sfr  rundameiital  Law*  of  Thought. 
Contus,  Sebastiauus,  553. 
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Conversion,  vr  aeniiens,  what,  186;  Conver- 
sion iv  juepe'i  not  the  mere  synonym  of, 
525;  tlillerently  {Icfnicfl  by  (lifTerent  lofji- 
cians,  520;  by  I'.octliiiis,  ib. ;  by  logicians  in 
general,  ih.;  as  anipliative,  not  logical,  520; 
as  restrictive,  fortuitous,  or  not  a  conver- 
sion, ib. 

Co'VEiisiON,  of  Judgments  or  Propositions. 
185-8;  what,  185;  .^e?  a/.<o  514-15;  terms  em 
ployed  to  denote  the  original  and  converted 
proposition,  185;  flie  original  proposition 
ought  to  be  called  the  Converleml  or  Cmi- 
verlible,  the  product  of  the  conversion  the 
Converte'l  or  Conver$e^  184-5;  see  nho  514-15, 
521-2;  si)ecles  of  conversion  distinguislied 
by  logicians,  186;  (1),  Simple  or  Pure,  ib.; 
(2),  Conversio  per  Accidens,  ib. :  this  name 
llrst  given  by  IJoetliins,  ib.:  (3),  Conversio 
per  Contrapositionem,  ib. ;  divisions  of,  by 
Boethius,  ib  ;  mnemonic  verses  for  con- 
version, 18*>-7;  definitions  of,  in  general, 
514-15;  a  case  of  immedi;ite  inference,  j6.  ,• 
names  for  the  proposition  given  in.  and  its 
product,  515;  best  names  for  these  together, 
Convertent  or  Convening,  and  for  each  apart, 
Convertoul  and  Converge,  ib.,  522;  errors  of 
the  common  logical  doctrine  of,  two  —  first. 
I'hat  the  quantities  are  not  converted  with 
the  quantified  terms,  515-16,  529  ;  this  wrong 
shown,  1°,  Because  the  terms  of  a  proposi- 
tion arc  only  terms  of  relation,  515;  2°, 
Only  compared  as  quantities,  ib. ;  3°,  Quan- 
tity of  proposition  in  conversion  remains 
always  the  same,  515-16,  525;  4°,  Of  no  con- 
sequence logically  whether  subject  or  pred- 
icate placed  first,  516;  second  error  —  The 
not  considering  that  the  predicate  ha.-  al- 
ways a  quantity  in  thought  as  well  as  the 
subject,  516-20;  nee  aho  525-7,  529;  only  one 
species  of,  and  that  thorough-going  and 
self-suflicient,  520  ;  coiivtr.'iio  jnr  ncciilfna,  as 
ampliative.  not  logical,  and  as  restrictive, 
merely  fortuitous,  ib  ;  .^ee  nhn  525-6,  xee 
Conversion  per  accidens ;  Conversio  per  con- 
trapnsitlontm  only  holds  through  contradic- 
tion, and  is  independent  of  conversion,  520, 
see  Conversion  per  contrapositioni-m ;  the 
Contingent  Conversion  of  the  lower  Greeks, 
not  a  conversion,  521,  see  Contingent  Con- 
version ;  advantages  of  the  author's  own 
method  over  those  of  the  logicians,  521-2; 
the  character  of,  as  given  by  Greek  logicians 
subsequent  to  Aristotle  correct,  521 :  errors 
of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  regarding, 
522,  528-9  :  authorities  referred  to  on,  52T-8. 

CONVEUSIOX  I'fT  rnnlrnposilionew.  only  holds 
through  contradiction,  and  is  not  properly 
a  conversion.  520-21,528;  held  by  some  to 
be  mediate,  520;  this  erroneous,  ib  ;  rules 
for,  520-1;  historical  notices  of,  and  au- 
thors referred  to  on,  it. 


CoNVERPiON  ^y  fJ-fpft,  its  meaning  in  Aris- 
totle, 525-6. 

CoiJUDi NATION  of  coucepts.  See  Coccepts, 
l{elations  of. 

Coi'ULA,  the  logical,  what,  101-2;  included 
in  the  predicate  by  Aristotle,  t6. ,' styled 
the  Apprerlicate,irpoa-Karr]yopovfjifi/ov,  161; 
that  negation  docs  not  belong  to,  held  by 
some  logicians,  177;  the  o|)posite  dcctrine 
maiiilained  by  the  author,  ib. ;  true  irnjiort 
ot,  177-8;  origin  of  the  controversy  jegard- 
ing  the  place  of  negation,  178;  its  m .tuning 
in  Comprehensive  and  Extensive  proposi- 
tions, 193. 

CouA.x  and  Tisias,  case  of,  referred  to,  334. 

CoKOLLAUiES,  what,  188. 

Cor-viNU."?,  quoted  on  inference  from  pure 
],articulars,  605. 

Cousin,  Victor,  his  contradictions  on  the 
cognition  of  the  Absolute,  64. 

Crakanthorpe,  162;  referred  to  on  names 
of  propositions  in  conversion,  185,  229,  261; 
his  doctrine  of  Induction,  596. 

Crellids,  3S.  2.30,  243,  342. 

Crenius,  402,  483. 

Criticism,  Art  of,  see  Testimony. 

Crousaz,  399;  quoted  in  illustration  of  pre- 
cipitancy, 402-3;  quoted  on  sloth  as  a  source 
of  error,  404,  430,  435. 

CRnsiu.9,  Christian  August,  411  ;  quoted  on 
canons  of  syllogism,  561-3. 

CURSUS  Coinplutensis,  referred  to  on  induction 
of  Aristotle,  594. 

Custom,  power  of,  as  a  source  of  error,  see 
Error,  Causes  of. 

D"Abra  de  Racoxis,  referred  to  for  scholas- 
tic theories  of  the  object-matter  of  Logic, 
20. 

Damascenus,  Joannes,  5  ;  referred  to  on 
method  in  Logic,  341. 

Damiron,  his  Lns:i(/iie,  50. 

David,  the  Armenian,  referred  to  on  the  cat- 
egories. 142. 

Dar.jesi,  or  Daries,  25;  referred  to  on  prin- 
ciple of  Sufficient  Reason,  68. 

De  JIoroax,  a  ,  Letter  of  Sir  W.  Hamiltoa 
to.  587. 

Definite  and  Indefinite  Propositions,  as  un- 
derstood by  llie  author,  171-2, 175, «e  Judg- 
ments. Propositions. 

Definition,  or  Declaration,  the  analysis  of 
the  comprehension  of  a  concept,  104-6;  doc- 
trine of,  341-2;  what,  ib..-  the  term»fUclnration 
and  (Iffinition  express  the  same  process  in 
different  aspects,  ib.  :  definition  in  its  strict- 
er sense.  342;  this  explicated.  (6  ii  set/..-  va- 
rious names  of —  Declaration ,  Erplicalion, 
Exposition,  Descri/ition,  Definition  Proper, 
ib  :  Nominal.  Real,  and  Genetic,  what. 
342-3;  rules  of.  341;   these  explained,  ib.   et 
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«?..■  first  rule,  344-6;  second  rule,  845-6; 
third  rule,  34t'i;  circular  ilclinitioii,  34t;-9; 
fourth  rule,  346-7;  tilth  rule,  347-8;  Defini- 
tion, ill  its  louscr  sense,  34S;  Dilucidations 
or  Kxpliciitions,  it  ;  Descriptions,  348-9. 

DK(n:i;AM>o,  Huron,  G8,  123.  3C6 

DKr..\itiviKitE.  his  Logique,  50;  referred  to 
ou  definite  article  in  relation  to  quantifica- 
tion. 531. 

DKNZiNdEU.  Ignatius,  referred  to  on  Catego- 
ries. 142.  184,  187;  (juoted  on  modes  of 
falliiria  S'nxus  comjiositi  et  rlivisi,  320-7.  SSJ. 

Dkrodon,  David,  referred  to  on  Whole  and 
I'art.  143,215;  quoted  on  quantity  of  dis- 
jui.ctive  and  h\  pollietical  projio-^^itions,  237, 
244.  247;  held  sylloj;isni  and  eiitliynu'iiie  to 
be  the  same  species  of  reasoning,  276,  289, 
291.  311 ;  Ills  metliod  of  reducing  Camestres 

■  to  I5arbara,314;  notice  of,  559;  his  polemic 
u;;Hiiist  the  si)ecial  rules  of  syllogitim,  500; 
quoted  on  Jnducf ion,  594 ;  his  criticism  of 
the  special  rules  of  the  figures  reviewed, 
656-7. 

Descartes,  quoted  regarding  the  extension 
Ot  the  term  T/iunglit  {r,ji;itiitin),9;  quoted  on 
the  means  of  avoiding  error,  388;  his 
doubt,  393;  his  precept  to  doubt  all,  398-9; 
conditions  which  modify  its  application, 
:J99. 

Deteumination',  or  Concretion,  what,  104-5; 
its  s\  nonyms,  ib. 

Dialectic,  ancient  name  (with  certain  limi- 
tations) for  Logic,  5;  its  use  by  I'lato,  ib  ; 
its  origin,  ib. ;  its  n.-o  b\  II<-gel,  6;  by  Aris- 
totle,—  the  logic  of  probable  matter,  6; 
mistakes  regarding  the  use  of  the  term  by 
Aristotle,  ib. ;  employed  in  a  vacillating 
mnniicr  by  the  Stoics,  6. 

Aia\fKTiKr]  X'^P^^  irpay/xdrbiv,  equal  to  Ab- 
^t^llct  or  General  Logic,  38.  .•:'•»  Logic. 

AiaAf YTiif/;  iy  XfV<^^^  '^"■^  yvjj.ua(Tia  Trpay- 
narcDV,  equal  to  Special  or  Applied  Logic, 
38,  ier  Logic. 

Dicta  '/'  Onini  et  ill-  NilUn,  the  canons  of 
deductive  categorical  Bvllogisms  in  exten- 
cioii.  214;  liow  exjiressed,  ib.  ;  logicians 
who  confound  the  Dictum  de  Omni  with 
the  Nota  Notae,  etc.,  575;  who  make  the 
Dictum  the  fiiiidainental  rule  of  syllogism 
ill  general,  .j75-*j,  i"^  S;.  Uogi-m;  who  con- 
found or  make  coiirdinutc  the  law  of  Pro- 
portion or  Analogy  with,  57*>;  who  restrict 
the  Dictum  to  the  first  figure  fjinniediately), 
I*.;  who  make  the  Dicta  the  supreme  can- 
onit  for  uiiiverKal  syllo;:isms,  ib  ;  who 
erroneously  suppose  Aristotle  to  ernidov 
l>e»ide«  the  Dictum,  the  rule  of  I'roportion 
a«afiin<lnmeiital  law  of  syllogi.-m.  /'».  ,■  how 
enounced  by  Noldiii-,  577;  by  Iteusch,  i6.  ; 
by  Ari'totlc,  ib  :  by  Jac.  Thomasius,  ib.; 
otrjeciions  to,  678. 


Diderot,  quoted  on  memory,  418. 

Dilemma,  see  llypothetico-disjunctive  syllo- 
gism. 

Dilemmatic  judgment  or  proposition,  see 
JuUsments. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  referred  to  on  genus  of 
Logic,  7;  attributed  tlir  invention  ol  Soph- 
ism Sorile.'i  to  liubulides,  2G8,  324,  331-3; 
referred  to  on  the  I'lafoiiic  definition  o<' 
man,  »47,  309. 

Diagrams  of  Ainmonius.  637;  erroneously 
referred  to  Faber  Stapulensis,  ib. 

Dialogue,  492,  .lee  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Ac(juisition  and  rerfecting  of. 

DioNYSius  of  llalicarnassus,  his  employment 
of  the  term  fnl/iy»u»ie,  278 

DiONYSius  Cato,  on  teaching  as  a  means  of 
self-improvement  in  knowledge,  483 

Discussions  on  PUHosophy,  Author's,  referred 
to  for  scholastic  theorie.s  ou  object  matter 
of  Logic,  10;  on  the  character  of  Dr. 
AVhately's  H'mfH^i,  21,  22;  referred  to  for 
a  later  development  of  the  author's  doc- 
trine on  the  Logic  il  Laws,  70,  75,  196,  207; 
referred  to  on  history  of  Latin  and  Greek 
miieinonic  verses  for  Mood  and  Figure  of 
Syllogism,  308. 

Dis.junctivk  Keasoning  or  Syllogism,  first 
class  of  Conditional  Syllogisms,  and  second 
class  afforded  by  Internal  Form  of  Syllo- 
gism, 231;  a  reai-oning  whose  form  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and 
whose  sumption  is  accordingly  a  di.-^junctive 
proposition,  either  of  Contradiction  or  of 
Contrariety,  ib.;  cither  affirmative,  consti- 
tuting the  Moilus  Pnnens.  or  Modus  pomndo 
tdllens,  or  negative,  constituting  the  Modus 
Tottens,  or  Modus  tollendo  ponins,ib.;  mne- 
monic verses  for  these  modes  of,  ib.;  its 
definition  explicated,  i6  itseq  ;  a  syllogism 
with  di.KJnnclive  major  premise  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  di.-junctive  reasoning,  231-2;  gen- 
eral view  of,  232  el  seq  ;  formula  for  a  syllo- 
gi.-^m,  a.  With  two  di>jiinct  members,  (6. ; 
b.  With  more  than  two  disjunct  members, 
283-4;  the  principle  of,  234;  the  several 
parts  of,  235;  the  rules  of.  235-G;  these 
explicated.  236  n  seq.  ;  first  rule  of,  230; 
second  rule  of,  237;  tliiid  rule  of,  '237-8; 
Ihe  disjunctive  syllogism  of  conipreliension 
and  extension,  ib. ;  though  sijecially  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  still 
the  other  logical  laws  operative  in,  2.02; 
may  be  drawn  in  all  the  four  figures,  319: 
this  illustrated, 319-20;  its  character  accord- 
ing to  author's  latest  view.  604-5,  612-13, 
614,  «ee  Hy|,olhetici,!  Kc;  soiling  oi-  S\  Ho- 
gism. 

Disputation,  see  KnowUdge.  Doctrine  c 
the  Acqui^i'ion  and  I'erfecling  of 

Division,  the  analysis  of  the  Extension  of  a 
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concept,  105-7 ;  doctrine  of,  350-9;  di\  isiun 
in  peneral,  \vli:it,  350-1;  of  two  species, 
I'urtitioii  untl  i>o;;ical  Division,  351 ;  jiarti- 
tion  either  Iteal  or  Ideal,  351-2;  examples 
of  these  two  kinds  of,  351;  logical  division, 
what,  352-3;  its  rnics,  353;  its  cliaracler 
and  rules  explicated,  ib.  U  sei/.  ;  the  end  of, 
is  Distinctness,  which  involves  Complete- 
ness of  tliii.kiii^.  354;  as  many  kinds  of 
possible  as  tl.eio  are  chiiraclers  aU'ording 
a  principle  of  division,  ib. ;  a  universal 
Dolion  the  only  object  of,  ib. ;  general  prob- 
lem of,  354-5;  rules  of,  35i>  ft  serj.;  these 
classified,  350;  those  springing,  i.),  from 
the  principle  of  division,  —  first,  second, 
and  third  rules,  3')')-";  ii!).  from  tlie  rela- 
tiui.sof  the  dividing'  mcndjeis  to  the  divided 
wholes,  —  fourth  and  tilih  rules,  358;  iii  ), 
from  the  relations  of  the  several  dividing 
members  to  each  other,  —  sixth  rule,  (6., • 
iv.),  from  the  lelatlons  of  tlie  divisions  to 
the  subdivision,  —  seventh  rule,  359. 

DoniJT  or  doubling,  the  art  of  doubting  well 
diiixult  to  teach  and  to  learn,  393,  -tfe  Error, 
Causes  of,  Descmles. 

DowNAM.  33'");  referred  to  on  Aristotle  and 
riato's  views  of  method,  31i'. 

Dkobisch,  88;  referred  to  on  opposition  of 
concepts,  151;  on  coordination  of  notions 
in  comprehension,  155,  15S,  179,  219,  320, 
351. 

Duncan,  William,  of  Aberdeen,  liis  Lni:ic, 
50. 

Duncan,  Mark,  240,  244,  2G1,  311;  reduced 
Camestres  to  Celarent,  and  Baroco  to  Ferio 
by  counterposition,  314 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  81  et  alibi. 

Ennoematic,  see  Concepts,  Doctrine  of. 

'EvfOia,  ivv67]fjia,  t'6r)na.,  ambi-uous,  85 

Enthymkmk.  a  syllogism  delective  in  exter- 
nal form,  275;  the  common  doctrine  of 
logicians  regarding,  ib.;  this  doctrine  fu- 
tile, and  erroneously  attributed  to  Aristotle, 

276  et  seq. ;  1°,  Not  a  special  form  of  rea- 
soning, 276;  2',  Distinction  of,  as  a  special 
form  of  reasoning,  not  made  by  Aristotle, 

277  et  seq.;  the  euthymeme  of  Aristotle, 
what,  ib.;  various  applications  of  the  teim, 
by  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  author  of 
Rhetoric  to  Alexander,  Sopater  Apameensis. 
Aulus  Gellius,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  278; 
denoted,  with  some  of  the  ancients,  a  syllo- 
gism with  some  suppressed  part,  as  the 
Aphrodisian.  Aminonius,  I'liiloponus,  I*a- 
chymeres,  tjuintilian,  Ulpian,  Scholiast  on 
Hermogenes,  ib. ,  3°,  Admitting  the  validity 
of  the  discrimination  of  the  Enthymcme, 
it  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  syllogism  of  one 
suppressed  premise,  279;  examples  of,  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  order,  ib. ;  epi- 
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granimatic  examples  of,   with  suppressed 

conehision,  280-1. 

EpiciiKiiiKMA  or  Ueason-Rendering  .Syllo- 
gism, the  first  variety  of  complex  syllogism, 
what,  259;  authors  referred  to  on  varia-« 
tions  in  tlie  application  of  the  name,  2G0; 
in  Aristotle  tlie  term  is  used  for  a  dialectic 
s}  llogi.'^m,  lb. ;  as  a  polysy  llogij^in  compara- 
tively simple.  274;  may  be  drawn  in  any 
(igure,  320. 

Ei'iCTKTUS,  332;  fallacies  mentioned  by.  ib. 

EitAS.MUS.  his  advice  to  a  young  man  on  the 
conduct  ol  his  studies,  402. 

Eaizzo,  Sebastiano,  25. 

EitXKPTi,  435 

Eitaoi:,  ,<ee  i'ruth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Eunoi!,  Causes,  Occasions,  ai)d  Ifeiiiedies  of, 
390;  I5:>con's  classiliciition  of  the  sources  of, 
390;  its  causes  and  occasions  comprehended 
in  one  or  other  of  four  classes,  —  P,  In  the 
general  circumstances  which  modify  the 
inte'.Iectual  character  of  the  Individual;  2"^, 
In  the  Constitution,  Habits,  and  K'eliUions  ef 
his  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and  De- 
sire; 3^,  In  Language  as  an  Instrument  of 
Thought  and  Medium  of  Coniniui:icatio:i ; 
or,  4-,  In  the  nature  of  the  objects  about 
which  his  knowledge  is  conversant,  390-1; 
these  considered  in  detail,  391  et  aeq. ;  I. 
Geneial  ciicuinstai.ces  which  modify  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  individual,  ib. 
ft  sf 7. ;  these  of  two  kinds, —  P,  Tlie  par- 
ticuhir  degrees  of  culti»ation  to  which  his 
nation  has  attained  ;  2°,  f  he  stricter  associ- 
ations, as  .schools,  .sects,  etc  ,  391 :  these  illus- 
trated, 391^00;  man  by  nature  social,  and 
influenced  by  the  opinion  of  his  fellows, 
391-2;  I'ascal  quoted  on  the  power  of  Cus- 
tom, 392;  an  ingenious  philosoplier  quoted 
on  the  same  subject,  392-3:  the  art  of 
doubting  well  diflicuH  to  learn  and  to 
teacli,  393-4;  two  general  forms  of  fho 
influence  of  example,  394,  —  (1)  Trejuuico 
in  favor  of  the  Old,  394-5;  (2)  Prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  Xcw,  395;  Prejudice  of 
I.eariiod  Authoiity,395-G;  means  by  which 
the  influence  of  Society  as  a  source  of  Error 
may  be  counteracted,  398  et  seq.;  necessary 
to  institute  a  critical  examination  of  the 
contents  of  our  knowledge,  ib.;  the  pre- 
cept of  Descartes  on  this  point,  16.  et  seq.: 
conditions  which  modify  its  application, 
399;  a  gradual  and  progressive  abrogation 
of  prejudices  all  that  can  be  required  of 
the  student  of  philoso|)hy,  ib.  II.  The 
Constitution,  Habit.-,  and  Kecipiocal  Uel;;- 
tions  of  the  Powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling, 
and  Desire,  400;  of  two  kinds,  —  i.  The 
undue  preponderance  of  the  Affective  Ele- 
ments of  Mind,  400  et  srq.;  influence  of  pas- 
sion on  the  mind,  ib  ;  Boetbius  quoted  oa 
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this  inflnoncc,  ib. ;  the  possibility  of  error 
Iiiiii:f(l  to  I'lobnble  KtiiMiiiiii;;,  401;  tlit- 
I'usyiuiis  asKmiivi--*  ot  i-nur  ii'diiccil  to  four, 
•H>l-2;  1  I'rtciiiitaiicv.  4i>2  ff  jcy.  ,•  Seneca 
•  ijuoted  on,  ib.  ;  Krnsnius  quoted  on,  i6.  ,•  il- 
lustrations of,  from  JSeucvii,  Montaigne, 
4TO-3:  prrcipitate  tlofrniatisin  and  skepti- 
cism phases  of  the  siune  disposition,  4()o; 
retnetly  for  precipitation,  ib.;  2.  Sloth,  ib.  ; 
Seneca  quoted  on,  404;  its  remedy,  i6. ;  3. 
Hope  and  Tear,  ib. ;  how  these  passions 
operate  unfavorably  on  the  fndfistand- 
ing.  405;  4.  Sell-love,  including  Vanity, 
Pride,  etc.,  406  tt  s/if. ;  Aristotle's  precept 
legnnling  this  passion,  ib  ;  illustrations 
of  the  influence  of  Self-Love  on  our  opin- 
ions. 4i"H>-7  ;  Self-Love  leads  us  to  icgard 
witli  favor  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  in  any  way  attached,  406:  M;ilo- 
brauche  adduced  to  this  effect.  406-7 ;  this 
shown  especially  when  the  pas;iou  changes, 
408;  Arnauld  holds  that  man  is  naturally 
envious,  i6. ;  the  love  of  Disjiutation,  ib.  ; 
the  alR-ctions  now  mentioned  the  immedi- 
ate causes  of  all  error,  W;  preliminary  con- 
ditions re<)uisite  for  the  ell'.ciency  of  pre- 
cepts against  tlie  sources  of  error,  409-10; 
rules again.-t  errors  lioni  the  Affections,  410. 
Weakness  and  Disproportioned  Strength 
of  the  Faculties  of  Knowledge,  411-31; 
neglect  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  Human 
Intellect  a  source  of  error,  411  et  stg.;  (1) 
Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  411-12;  (2)  A 
one-sided  view  of  the  tinitude  of  the  mind, 
412  (t.uii.;  this  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  two  Contradictories,  —  the  absolute  eom- 
mencemeiit  and  the  inlini'.e  not, -com- 
mencement of  time,  412;  the  same  i)rinci- 
ple  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  necessita- 
rian argument  against  the  freedom  of  the 
human  wiil.  413;  and  in  the  case  of  (lie 
libertarian  argument  in  behalf  of  free-will, 
ib. :  weakness  and  disproportioned  strength 
of  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties,  as  a 
foiirce  of  error,  414  ft  se'i-;  these  faculties 
f>f  two  claKses  —  a  J>nwer  and  a  Higher,/*  ,• 
A.  The  Lower  C'la^s,  ib.  tt  nei/.;  (1)  The 
Prescniativc  Faculty,  of  two  kinds,  ib  ;  a. 
Kxternal  Perception,  as  a  source  of  error, 
ib.  r.t  teq. ;  conditions  of  its  ade'juwte  activ- 
ity, 416;  precautions  with  a  view  to  detect- 
ing illiisjonx  of  Iho  .Senses,  and  obviating 
the  errom  to  which  they  lead,  41.!>-10;  b 
.Self-t'onccionsnes.",  as  a  source  of  erroi'. 
410  't  <"/. ;  ihi*  jiower  varies  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  time,  state  of  health,  and  object, 
ib.;  (2)  Memory.  38  a  source  of  error,  417 
<i .«"/.  ,•  afi  feeble.  417;  an  too  strong.  417-18; 
remcdien  for  these  opposite  e.xtn-nie.".  418; 
(3)  The  If'-productive  Faculty,  of  two  kinds, 
418;  a.  Kemmuceuce,  as  a  son r('i- of  error, 


ib.;  its  undue  activity,  ib  :  its  inactivity, 
ib. ;  h.  Suggestion  or  Association,  as  a 
source  of  error.  419  et  .<:eq. ;  intliicnce  of  As- 
sociation in  niHtters  of  Taste,  421;  Stewart 
quoted  on  this  ii.tluence,  421-3;  Coudillac 
quoted  on  the  same,  423;  'S  Gravesando, 
Herodotus,  and  Justin,  referred  to  on  the 
same,  423-4;  onlv  renieily  for  the  inlluence 
of  Association  is  the  I'hilosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  424-5;  (4)  Imagination,  as  a 
source  of  error,  426  et  seq  ;  its  nece.=sity  in 
scientific  ]inrsuits,  426;  defect  in  the  art  of 
modern  tinns  as  coniiiaird  with  that  of 
ancient,  arising  from  inijierfect  culture  of 
imagination,  426-7;  eirors  arit^ing  from  the 
disproiiorlion  between  imagination  and 
judgment.  4C7  ft  «"/  ;  those  arising  from  the 
weaki.ess  of  innigir.ation,  427;  from  its  dis- 
proportior.ate  vivacity,  ib.;  remedies  for 
these  defect-s /t. .-  15  Higher  faculties,  428 
ft  SK/. ;  (5)  Klaborative  Faculty  as  a  source 
of  Krror,  ib.  et  siq  :  error  <",o<:;  not  lie  in 
the  conditions  of  oiir  higher  faculties,  but 
is  possible  in  the  a]'p!ic:ition  of  the  laws  of 
those  faculties  to  deteiniiiirte  cases,  428-9, 
defective  action  ot  tlie  nn<lei'standing  may 
arise  from  oi;e  of  three  causes;  a.  Natural 
feebleness,  b.  \V;ii.t  of  nece.ssary  experi- 
ence, c  Incompetency  of  attention,  429; 
(6)  Regulative  Faculty  not  properly  a 
source  of  error,  430;  lemote  sources  of  er- 
ror in  the  diffeient  habits  determined  by 
se.\.  age.  bodily  coi.si jtutioii,  education, 
etc..  ih  ;  fclecfed  examples  of  these,  —  a 
oi.e:i('.ed  cultivation  of  (lie  intellectual 
powers,  ib. ;  tliis  exemplified  in  llircedid'er- 
ei.t  pluises,  —  in  exchisive  cultivation,  1. 
Of  the  powers  of  observation,  2.  Of  meta- 
lihysics,  3.  Of  mathematics,  431;  Stewart 
referred  to  on  tlie  two  latter  errors,  ib. ; 
III.  Language  as  a  fonrce  of  erroi,  4.32-9; 
its  general  character  considered  with  a  view 
to  show  how  it  becomes  tlie  occasion  of 
error,  432-4;  in  what  sense  language  is 
natural  to  man,  432  3;  diiliculty  as  to  the 
origin  of  language,  4.33;  language  has  a 
general  and  a  special  character,  434;  no  lan- 
guage is  a  perfect  instrument  of  thougl.t, 
ib.;  languages,  from  their  multitude,  difii- 
culty  of  their  acquisition,  inadequacy,  am- 
biguity of  words,  are  sources  of  error,  ih. ; 
this  illustrated,  435  ft  seq.;  signs  nece.-- 
sary  for  the  internal  ojieration  of  thought. 
4.35;  and  foi'  its  comnninic:ilioii,  ib. ;  inloi.a- 
tions  of  the  voice  the  only  adequate  sen 
sible  symbols  of  thought  and  its  commu- 
nication, ih  ;  these  inarticulate  and  artic- 
ulate, 436;  the  latter  constitute  Language 
Proper,  ih. ;  how  this  is  a  source  of  error. 
ib.  :  the  ambiguity  of  words  the  princi[r,l 
source  of  error  originating  in,  ib. ;  two  c\\- 
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cumstancee  under  this  head  which  mutually 

nfffct  encli  other,  43  1-7;  the  vocsibiilaiy  ol 
every  Iiiii>;iiiigc'  i:cc;ss;irily  liiiite,  :m(l  the 
consequences  of  this.  437  ;  wonls  are  merely 
hints  to  tlie  miiul,  437-8;  remedy  for  error 
arising  from  la iiguajre,  488-9;  IV.  Tlie  Ob- 
jects of  our  ki!0\vlo(lj;e  a  source  of  error. 
439;  rules  tDUclihig  the  causes  and  leiue- 
dies  of  our  false  jud^iraents,  439-40 

KsSEXCIi,  E.sseutials,  or  Internal  Denomina- 
tions, wliat  153. 

KsPKK,  que  tod  on  the  di.-tinction  of  the  mat- 
ter and  loim  of  1hou:.'ht,  11 ;  on  the  latter 
as  the  object  of  Lo;;ic  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  fornur,  11-12;  on  the  laws  of  thought 

*  as  tliou-lit  as  strictly  the  object  of  Logic, 
12-13;  <iUoted  on  the  distinction  of  logical 
and  nii-t!!)  hysital  trn11i.T'.-7;  referred  to 
on  relation  of  concc-pts  to  their  origin  as 
direct  or  indin-ct.  100-1;  quoted  on  the 
clearness  aud  obscurity  of  concejits,  113-U; 
quoted  on  the  special  conditions  of  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  concept,  117-18,  119;  quoted 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  distinctness  of  a 
concept,  120;  quoted  on  the  impossibility 
of  notions  absolutely  identical,  151;  quoted 
on  the  agreement  an<l  difference  of  con- 
cepts and  judgments,  l(;2-3,  174;  quoted  on 
certain  ultia-logical  distinctions  of  propo- 
sitions, 187-8;  quoted  on  the  act  of  rea.'on- 
ing,  189-90;  quoted  on  the  general  condi- 
tions of  syllogism,  197;  quoted  on  the  form 
of  syllogism  as  a  ground  of  its  division 
into  species,  203-4 ;  on  the  laws  regulating 
the  various  kinds  of  syllogisms,  204,  215; 
quoted  on  positive  and  contrary  op)  o.-ition 
in  a  disjunctive  reasoning,  233;  on  the 
principle  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism,  234-5; 
on  the  several  paits  of  the  disjunctive  syl- 
logism, 234-5;  quoted  on  the  i)eculiar  prin- 
ciple of  the  hypolhetieal  syllogism,  241-2; 
quoted  on  the  first  rule  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms, 215-6;  on  tlie  ground  on  which  the 
hypothetical  gjllogism  has  been  regarded 
as  having  only  two  terms  and  two  proposi- 
tions, 246-7;  quoted  on  relation  of  syllo- 
gisms to  each  other,  258;  quoted  on  Epi- 
cheirema  and  Sorite.s,  258-9,  323;  quoted  ou 
division  in  general,  350-2;  on  logical  divi- 
sion, 354-5  ;  quoted  on  the  rules  of  division, 
35)-9;  quoted  on  rules  of  division  spring- 
ing from  relations  of  dIviJing  members  to 
the  divided  whole-;,  358;  on  the  relation  of 
the  .several  dividing  membereto  each  other, 
359;  on  the  rule  of  division,  —  Dirisio  ne 
_/i<ii  per.<!a!tii)n,3o^-C>0;  quoted  on  the  differ- 
ences of  probations,  364-6;  on  pure  and 
empirical  probations,  366;  quoted  on  dis- 
tinctions of  iirobations  from  their  internal 
form,  367-S  ;  on  probations,  under  the  in- 
ternal   form,  as    synthetic    and    analytic. 


I  369-70,380,  385.  442:  quoted  on  experience 
aud  observation.  4fi-'J;  quoted  on  induc- 
tion and  analogy,  451,  45'.',  45-J;  quole<l  on 
sum  of  doctrine  of  induction,  153;  quoted 
on  induction  and  analogy  as  not  affordir^ 
absolute  certainty,  455-6;  quoted  on  testi- 
mony, 458-9.  4i;ti;  quoted  on  cieilibility  of 
testimony  in  general,  460^;  on  ti.'-timony 
in  SI  ecial,  464-7;  quoted  on  ciilicirm  aud 
interpretatio;i,  469-75;  quotfd  on  specula- 
tion as  a  means  of  knowledge,  47iJ-7. 

EUDEML"?,  referred  to  on  use  of  the  term  ente- 
g-of/ra/,  1(35;  his  iiomerchiture  of  the  jjarts 
of  the  liypothetical  syllogi,-m,  241. 

EuGJiMos,  or  Eugenius,  85, 101, 142;  referred 
to  on  the  distinetion  of  Potential  and 
Actual  in  relation  to  noti<ins,  145-6;  quoted 
ou  import  of  the  term  auWiyitr/xhs,  197. 
198,  £3(J. 

EuLEi!,  emijloycd  circular  diagrams  as  logi- 
cal notation,  ISO;  but  not  the  (irst,  (6. 

E.uSTACmus,  referred  to  on  Jlethod  in  Logic, 
341. 

EUSTIIATIUS,  336. 

Example,  Aristotle  quoted  on,  591. 

Excluded  Jliddle,  or  fliird,  ]>riiiciple  of,  a 
fundamental  law  of  thought,  57;  what,  59; 
its  logical  significance,  59-60;  the  principle 
of  disjunctive  judgments,  60 ;  its  history, 
62  et  seg. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  I'iato,  62. 
65;  explicitly  enounced  by  .Vristotle.  65; 
euouiued  by  t'icero,  ib. :  received  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a 
comparatively  modern  date,  probably  from 
Baumgarten,  65;  regulates  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Keason  and  Consequent  llypo- 
thetico-di^jui.ctive  Syllogisms,  204-5;  deter- 
mines the  form  of  the  Disjunctive  Syllo- 
gism, 231,  252;  authors  referred  to  on.  508; 
wliether  identical  with  law  of  Contradic- 
tion, ib. ;  whether  a  valid  and  legitimate 
law,  50':'-9;  ice  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Iho-.'ght. 

Exclusive  and  Exceptive  Tartieles,  what, 
and  their  effect  as  indirectly  predesignating 
the  predicate,  517;  authorities  referred  to 
on,  518;  see  Propositiones  Expoiiibiles. 

ExPEKiENCE,  ,■!'?  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

ExPKUiEXTiAL  or  Exiieriuiental  Proposi- 
tions, what,  188. 

Facciolati,  1.35,  139;  quoted  on  the  mean- 
ing and  distinction  of  cnifsoricimt,  vagiim, 
and  iranxrenr/ens,  140;  referred  to  on  Cate- 
gories, 142;  referred  to  on  Wliole  and  Part, 
143,  160,  198.  219,  260,  261.  2C8.  330,  331,  369; 
quoted  on  Induction,  595. 

Fallacies,  what,  381;  of  two  kinds,  —  Pa- 
ralogisms and  Sophisms,  ib.:  this  distinc- 
tion not  of  strictly  logical  imjiort,  323;  but 
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not  without  logical  value,  ib.  ;  divided  into 
Forma!,  ilati-rial,  ami  tliose  at  once  Formal 
and  Huteriul.  li. ;  Material,  lie  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  ol'  Logic,  '6  .•  Ancient  Greek 
Sophism.*,  their  character,  3"_3-4;  coii»id- 
ereil  in  detail  in  as  lur  as  they  lie  within  a 
single  s\  llogiAiii.  325  <'  s((j. ;  I.  Foimal  Fnl- 
lacie.<.  Categorical,  325-7 ,■  first  .subordinate 
claiv>, — those  consisting  in  quattmiunt  ur- 
minorum,  325;  under  tliis  genus  are  com- 
pri.M.-d  three  species,  1°,  Fnllacia  sen.\us 
eomi'jsiti  el  divi.-i,  325-C;  modes  of  this 
fallacy,  320;  2^,  Ful i.nu  a  dicto  secuiulum 
quid  ad  dictum  siinpticiter,  ib.  ;  S-*,  Fallacia 
fisurtr  diciioiiif,  327;  11.  Material,  327-34; 
of  two  kinds,  —  1  )  Of  an  Ut:real  Universal- 
ity, 327-8;  2.)  Of  Unreal  Middle  or  Reason, 
a:S;  these  kinils  of.  coVncide,  328-9;  this 
fallacy  ascaugerous  in  its  negative  as  in  its 
positive  lorm,329;  species  of  tliis fallacy, — 
1-,  Sop/tismn  cum  hoc,  vel  post  hoc,  trs^o  propter 
hoc.  329-30;  2'.  I^nnra  Ratio,  330-1;  the 
history  of  this  fallacy,  331;  its  vice,  a31-2; 
8^,  Sophisma  polijzrteseox,  332;  its  various 
designalioi.s.  ib  :  i^,  .Vo/»/ii.«;j/i  hetfrozflfseos, 
tb. :  it^  various  names,  333;  i'.scharacier,  i6.,- 
the  I.itigiosus.  ib.;  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Protagoras  and  Euathlus,  333-4;  and  iu  t'.e 
parallel  ca.se  of  t'orax  and  Tisics,  334;  -lee 
I'ri  Lu:ion,  L)i)c;ri:.e  of 

Feak,  irr  trior.  Cuu.-es  of. 

FtUEiiLix,  referred  to  on  princi[)Ie  of  Suffi- 
cient llea.-o..,  68. 

FiCHTK,  placed  the  law  of  Identity  as  the 
prjtiiary  principle  of  all  knowledge,  CO 

Fiuflii;.  of  .Syllogism,  coistituted  by  the 
place  which  the  middle  term  holds  in  prem- 
ise*. 281-2,  2S5;  the  Four  Figures  arise 
from  the  relative  position.s  of  the  middle 
term.  2''2;  formula-  of  the  Figuics  in  Com- 
pr(-l.ension  and  Kxlension.  i6. ;  nii;eino..ic 
veiscg  for  tliet*  iu  Cotnprehei  slon  :;i;d 
Extension,  ib. ;  tlie  name  ffXOf'^t  J>e"re, 
given  by  Aristoth.',  285;  the  first,  on  the 
prevalr-iit  doctrine,  not  pro;;erly  a  figure, 
lb  :  three  figim-s  distinguished  by  Aristotle, 
lb.,  iourtli  ultiibuled  to  Ouleu,  but  on 
slender  authority,  285,  423;  first  notice  of 
FoM.-th  l-i;;u;e  by  Avcrroes,  285;  complex 
mii'iification  of  Figure  by  the  (quantity  and 
Quality  of  tlie  propositions,  or  the  .Mood, 
of  a  reasoning,  280,  fe  Mood  of  .Syllogism; 
doctrine  of  the  Figures  according  to  the 
logicians,  and  in  Kxteimion  alone,  288-3'j2; 
symbol  by  letters  of  tlie  First  Figure,  288; 
rules  of  Fin»t  Figure,  28H-0;  legitimate 
moods  of  First  Figure,  with  circular  dia- 
gram' illustrative  of,  289-'J0;  .Second  Fig- 
ure, it"  symbol?,  291:  its  rules,  '£)l-2:  its 
legitimate  mood^,  with  diagrams,  21(2-3; 
Third  Figure, —  its  symbol,  2&i;  its  rules, 


294-5;  its  legitimate  moods,  with  diagratns, 
295-S;    Fourth  Figure,— Its   symbol,  299; 
its    rules,   209-300;    its    legitimate  moods, 
with   dir.grains,  SOO-2;    whr.teVer   ligiire  is 
valid  and  legular  in  Extension  is  also  valid 
and  regular  in  Comprehension,  302;  criti- 
cism of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  Figure, 
ib  >l  .uq  :  the  Fourth   Figure,— repudiated 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  rigid  Aristotel- 
ians. 302;  logicians  not  iu  possession  of  the 
grounds  on  v.liich  this  figure  may  be  set 
aside,  303;  grounds  on  which  tlie  Fourth 
Figure  ought   to  be  disallowed,  ib.  ft  si-q  . 
a  cros.s  inference  possible  from  Extension 
to  Compreliei;sion,  :,:.d  vice  versa,  3<33;  thi.s 
the  nature  of  the  inference  in  the  Fourth 
Figure,   304;    this   jjroved   and  illustrated. 
3'>4-5;   this  hybrid   inlevence  is,— 1°.  Un- 
natural; 2°,  Use!c.«^s  ;  3^.  Logically  invalid, 
305;  general  character  of  the  .Second,  Third, 
and   Fotiith   Figures,  307;    the  last    three 
figures  only  the  mutilatid  exjiressions  of  a 
comjilex  mpKtal  process,  and  virtually  iden- 
tical with  the  first,  308-9  et  ser/. ;  this  shown 
in  flet.nil,  310-11.  but.«e  Slood  of  Syllogism; 
Figuie   in    jelation    to    llyiinthetical,   Dis- 
junctive, and   Ilypothetico-Disjuuctivc  .Syl- 
lo^i?ms.  318-CO:  of  no  iiccour.t  in  varying 
the  Syllog'fm,  626-7;  double  conclusion,  in 
Secoi.d  :;i..i  Third  Figures,  C27-31 ;  grounds 
on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 
the  discriminarinn  of  a  major  and  minor 
term    in   the   Second   a..d    'l"liird    Figures. 
G27  ft  sfq.:  Aristotle,  628;  Ammonius  and 
I'liilopontis.  (6  ;  Herminiis, /i.  ,•  Alexander 
Ap!Mi.t!,rie::sis,  628-9;    Scotus,  029;    Jlen- 
(!oza,  ib  :  anticipatory  recognitions  of  the 
truth  that  there  is  no  major  or  minor  term 
in   the  .second   and   third    figures,  629-31; 
bv  certain  early   (ireek  logicians,  62!t;  by 
Valla,  029-30;    by  John   .Sergeant,  C30-31; 
historical  i-.otices'regarding  figure  of  syllo- 
gi-m,632:  Aris;otle,  032-3;  A;exanderand 
ileiminiis,  633-6;    I'hilopoiius  for  Amnio- 
i:ius).r;37-9:  Mnrlinnns  Caiiella.  039-40;  Im- 
dorus, 'UO;  Aie;  iocs,  64»>-l ;  Melanchthon, 
041:  Ainauli:, 041-2;  (grosser.  (j42;  Lambertj 
043;  I'latner,  646-7;  Fries,  647-9;  Krugand 
IJenekc,  649-52;    Titius,  652-8;    direct  and 
indirect  moods  iu  first  and   fourth  figure, 
(S8;  but  not  in  seconil  and  third,  ib. ;  fourth 
figure,  —  its    character,   6.59;    authors    by 
whom  held  that  fourth  figure  differs  from 
first  only  by  transjicisilion  of  premises,  ib.; 
moods  of  fourth   figure  redressed,  6.59-61; 
criticism  of  fourth  figure,  062;  authorities 
for  and  against  this  figure,  662-3. 
lUST  Figure,  see  Figure. 
I8CIIKU,  186;  referred  to  on  coordination  of 
notions  in  CompreheDsion,  156-8. 
isciiABEi:.  486. 
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Fontaine,  La,  quoted,  390. 

I0M8ECA,  1*..  184,  207,  210,  289,292,325;  ra- 
I'erred  to  as  u;,'uiiist  the  doctriiif  of  a  mato- 
}'.n\  quaniilication  of  the  predicate  iu  recip- 
locatii'.j;  iiroiiositions,  643. 

Formal  Induction,  see  Induction. 

FouMAL  Trutli,  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doc- 
trine of 

Formal  and  Material,  their  distinction,  539- 
42. 

Fourth  Figure,  see  Figure. 

Fkik.«.  43;  on  jirinciple  of  Double  Negation, 
6S,  149,  203,  215,  243.  249,  261,  3U4,  3.S0,  385, 
428.435,  456;  (luoted  on  Canons  of  Syllo- 
gism. 570-2;  (juoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, 
647-9. 

FuMJAME>TAL  Laws  of  Tliouglit,  order  of 
their  coi.siileraiion,  57;  ihese  lour  in  num- 
ber,—!. Identity,  2  Coiitiadictijn  or  Xoii- 
Contrr.diction,  3.  ExclmlL-d  Middle,  4.  Uea- 
son  and  Conse(iuent,  or  Sullicient  Reason, 
67  tt  seq.  {but  see  61);  their  history,  62-8, 
s  e  these  Laws  ;  general  oUservations  in 
relation  to,  69  et  set/.;  these  fall  into  two 
classes,  the  first  class  consisting  of  the  three 
principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and 
Excluded  Middle,  the  second  of  the  princi- 
ple of  Reason  and  Consequent  alone,  ih. ; 
thisc'.assiiication  founded.  1°,  On  the  differ- 
ence of  connection  between  the  laws  them- 
selves, 70;  2^,  On  the  dilierei.ce  of  the  ends 
which  the  tw-o  classes  severally  accomplish, 
ib. ;  two  counter  opinions  regarding  the 
limits  of  objective  po.-;sibility,  71;  the  re- 
spective splieres  of  the  two  cla.-ses  of  the 
laws  of  thought  deHi:ed  and  illustrated,  71 
et  sei/. ;  to  dei.v  the  universal  application 
of  the  first  three  laws  is  to  siibveit  the 
reality  of  thought,  71;  but  this  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  denial  of  the  universal  a|i])li 
cation  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent, 
72  et  serj. ;  this  law  shown  in  general  not  to 
be  the  measure  of  objective  possibility,  72-5; 
by  reference  to  Extension,  1',  Asa  whole, 
72-3;  distinction  of  positive  and  negative 
thought,  73;  this  law  not  the  criterion  of 
objective  possibility  shown  by  reference  to 
Extension  ;  2^,  As  a  part. 74;  3^,  By  reference 
to  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  itself, 
74-5;  this  law  ledticible  to  a  higher  princi- 
ple, 75;  summary  statement  of  the  spheres 
of  these  laws,  75;  the  general  influence 
which  the  foregoing  laws  exert  on  the 
operations  of  thinking.  75-7;  the  highest 
criterion  of  non-reality,  but  no  criterion  of 
reality,  76;  erroneously  held  to  be  the  posi- 
tive .standard  of  truth,  (6.  .•  the  absolutists 
proceed  on  their  subversion,  77;  the  whole 
of  these  laws  operative  in  each  loi  m  of 
syllogism,  although  certain  of  them  more 
prominently   regulate  each   various  form. 


251-2;  their  relations,  506;  authors  on,  in 
general,  16.  ,■  of  two  kinds,  —  the  laws  of  the 
Thinkable,  and  the  laws  of  Thinking,  507; 
that  they  belong  to  Logic,  iO. ;  on  order  and 
mutual  relation  of,  ib.;  b-  whom  intro- 
duced into  Logic,  li.  ,■  in  particular,  authors 
on,  507;  see  Identity,  Coutrudiction,  ]Lx- 
cluded  Middle. 

Galk,  Thcoidiilus,  .320 

Galkn,  the  fourth  figure  of  syllogism  attrib- 
uted to,  but  on  slender  authority,  285,  302; 
new  logical  treatise  of.  285. 

Galileo,  his  rebuke  of  the  Professor  of 
Padua.  406. 

Galluppi,  quoted  on  canon  of  syllogism, 
674. 

Gassendi,  330,  332,  338,  referred  to.  on 
Method  in  Lo.irx,  341. 

Gellius,  sf-e  Aulus  Gellius. 

General  or  Abstract  Logic,  .vec  Logic. 

Geneualizatiom,  what,  90;  its  whole  mys- 
tery explained.  91.. ^ce  Concepts.  Doctriiie  of. 

(Jexeric  and  Specific  Difi'erence, -fee  Genus 
and  .Species. 

Geneuification  and  Specification,  limited 
expressions  for  the  processes  of  Abstraction 
and  Determination,  considered  in  a  partic- 
ular relation.  135-8;  depend  on  the  two 
laws  of  Homogeneity  and  Heterogenejt;. . 
14S;  $ee  Genus  and  Species. 

Genetic  Definition,  see  Definition. 

Genovesi,  or  Ceimensis,  referred  to  on  one 
science  being  the  instrument  of  another.  25; 
his  Latin  Logic  noticed.  51.  474 

Genuensis,  see  Genove?i. 

CENUsand  Species,  or  General  and  Special 
notion,  what  and  how  designated,  135-6; 
the  distinction  of,  mt,-rely  le.ative,  136-7; 
the  abstraction  which  carries  up  species 
into  genera,  called  Geuerification  or  Gener- 
alization, 136-7;  the  determination  which 
divides  a  genus  into  its  species,  called  Speci- 
fication, 137-8;  gradations  of  genera  and 
species,  and  their  (lesignaiions,138;  Supreme 
or  Most  General  genus,  what,  16.  .•  Subal- 
tern or  Intermediate  genus,  what,  ib  : 
Lowest  or  Most  .Special  species,  what.  ib. : 
Subaltern  or  Intermediate  species,  what, 
ib. ;  the.se  distinctions  t:  ken  from  Porphy- 
ry's Introiliictioii  to  the  Cntf^orifs,  139;  a 
genus  as  containing  under  it  .species,  or  a 
species  as  containing  under  it  individuals, 
is  called  a  Logical.  Universal,  Subject. 
Subjective,  or  I'ntential  whole,  142;  an 
individual  as  containing  in  it  species,  or  a 
species  as  containing  in  it  genera,  is  called 
a  Metaphysical,  Formal,  or  Actual  whole, 
142-3;  these  distinctions  illu.strate.l.  143  ec 
seq..  see  Whole:  Generic  and  .Specific  Dif- 
ference, 146-7 ;  as  contradistinguished  from 
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Iiulividual  lliflcreiico,  147  ;  dmspccies, 
wliiit,  14S;  the  cliissilioatiuii  of  tilings  by 
gvucra  ami  spocios  govenicil  by  two  laws 
—  viz.,  of  lloiuogeiioity  and  of  lli'teroge- 
neity,  14v'!;  a  thiiil  law  alli-gt'd  by  Kant  — 
viz.,  of  Logical  Atlinity  or  continuity,  but 
rvjocted,  14i)  :  (.ienus  and  DillVici.cf,  tlio 
elements  of  Delinition  ri'oiier,  34'2-3. 
tiEor.GE  of  'Irebisoi-d,  or  Georgius  Trapc- 
znntius,  desciibed  the  pioce.^s  of  Sorites, 
but  gave  it  uo  iipproi)riate  name,  209. 

liEltLACll,  58 

Ginnux.  Ids  piiicticc  in  reac'ing,  489-iX). 

Olkiu,  Dr.,  mistook  Keid's  view  of  Concep- 
tion. SI. 

(.ioii-KXiL'.'s,  I!o<iolplius,  discovered  and  sig- 
nalized the  li'egressive  ('oni|>relieiisix  e 
Sorites.  273;  bin  l-olore  him  this  given  by 
I'acius,  344. 

Goi>wix,  (|Uoted  on  compositioti  as  a  means 
ot  iiitellicliinl  imi>ro\  enieLt.  4*-2. 

OoETHE,  )iis  estimate  ol  matliemafics,  425. 

Gr.KAT  BitiTAiN,  the  country  in  which  Logic 
has  been  most  generally  and  completely 
misuni!erstO(  d,  20. 

Urkkic  Sophisms,  ancient,  tlieir  character, 
323^. 

GiiossEK.  or  Orwserus,  25;  (juoted  on  figure 
of  syllogi.-m,  •U2. 

tjCXUMNG,  25. 

<jfXNEi;,  10. 

11ai:vey,  (iideon,  his  use  of  Cuncpt.  30. 

liEia'.EnoRD,  his  Praxis  Loi;icit  relerred  to, 
V.)Z 

UhdVA..  his  employment  f)(  the  term  Dinlrrtic, 
6;  repudiated  the  princijileM  of  Contradic- 
tion and  l^xcludcd  Middle  in  legation  to  the 
absolute,  04;  rejected  the  piinciplc  of  Iden- 
tity as  npp'icable  only  to  the  finite,  66;  a 
dying  deliieiai.ee  ol',  281 

HEf.ACLiTUS,  quoted,  481. 

HEi:nAnT.  referred  to  for  a  cnmp.'icated  the- 
ory of  Sorites  in  different  figures,  320. 

Heicdei;,  ijnoted  on  tendency  of  the  age  to 
overrcading,  4S7. 

Ukilvanx,  Ouiifricd,  280. 

iltii.MINUf>.  his  ground  of  the  discrimination 
of  niiijor  and  tnii.or  tcinis  in  the  second 
and  third  figures.  628;  <|notcd  on  figure  of 
xyllogisin.  533-4 

HEfs.MoaKNK.«  333.  3.vl. 

llKf:o!>f)Ti;s.  ease  cited  from,  illustrating  the 
power  of  A'-ociatiMU,  4'il 

lltTKIlor.KM  ITY.  Law  of,  what,  148-9,  ste 
Geium  and  .'^j^iecic-'. 

Hii!Ei;.MCi's.  Thomno,  484. 

lIll.AlilK,  .•5t.,  603 

Hl.MiH,  Dr.,  hi-"  encomium  of  tlie  EUments  of 
U:-ir.  of  Dr.  Whately.  21. 

HISP.&KCS,  I'etrus,  I'ope  John  x.v..  or  xxi.. 


or  x.\ii.,  187;  author  of  the  Latin  mne 
monic  verses  for  Jlood  and  Figure  of  Syl- 
logism, 30S;  notice  of,  ib.;  his  Summiilfi', 
for  many  centuries  the  text-book  of  Logic 
in  the  schools  of  the  Latin  Church,  //;. 
IloBBES.  niaiiitaiiied  all  tlioiighi  to  he  at  bot- 
tom a  calculation,  1U7;  (juofed  on  the  intlu- 
ence  of  authuiity  on  opinion,  401. 

rioCKEll.  So. 

lloKFnAUi.r.,  43.  59,  174,  215,  388;  quoted  on 
canons  of  syllogism.  456. 

Hoi.i.MA^N,  i:S9,  291.  294.  456. 

llo.McKiEXElTV,  law  ol.  what,  148,  see  Cenus. 

Hope  and  Tear,  see  Error,  Causes  of. 

IlosriMAN,  John,  erroneously  attiibuted  the 
invention  of  the  Kuuilh  Figure  to  Scotus, 
303 

IIUMA>'  Jlind,  limited  nature  of,  as  a  source 
of  error,  sei-  Krror,  Causes  of. 

UUMK,  David,  84;  quoted  on  indistinctness 
of  terms,  123-4;  (juoted  on  belief  as  the 
root  of  knowledge.  384. 

llUTCiiKPON,  Franci.-,  quoted  on  cauous  of 
syllogi^m,  568-4. 

lIvi'oi.KMM A,  name  for  minor  premise  or 
sulisuniption  of  a  syllogism,  199. 

Hypothesis,  what,  188,  449-50;  its  place  and 
end  in  .'•■cience,  450. 

Hypothetical  Judgment,  or  l*io;iOsition. 
see  JuiJgments,  Doctiir.e  of. 

HYPOTiitTKAi,  He:isoiiiiig  or  Syllogism,  the 
Eecond  class  of  Conditional  Syllogisms,  and 
third  class  afforded  by  Internal  Form  of 
Syllogi>ni,  '239;  its  genera!  character  —  a 
reasoning  whose  form  is  detcMiiined  by  the 
Law  of  Heason  and  Conseciucnt,  and  wlio.se 
sumption  is  thus  necessarily  an  hypothetical 
proposition,  239-40;  of  two  forms,  Airirm- 
ative  or  Corstrnctive  —  moiliis  ;/o/itn.<,  and 
Negative  or  Destructive  —  iiimlus  tnllens, 
239;  authors  leferred  to  on  use  of  terins 
jKiiiens  and  lidl>n^,  240;  mnemonic  \erses  for 
these  foiins,  ih. ;  authors  on.  in  general, 
referred  to,  ib. ;  its  general  character  expli- 
cated, 240  el  SK/. ;  contains  three  proposi- 
tions, ih.  ;  the  ntti/Jiis  jiunms  and  inoihis 
idllms  illii^liated,  241;  nonienc'atme  of 
Theo])hra.--lus,  ICiidenius,  etc.,  regarding, 
ib.  ;  its  peculiar  piinci])le  —  the  Law  of 
Keason  and  (■on.'<e(|uent,  241  el  .sc?  ;  this 
jirinciple,  how  vaiiously  enounced,  242  ; 
why  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  truth,  of 
the  consef|iient  to  the  tiiitli  of  ti.e  antece- 
dent, aiui  from  the  falsehood  of  tlw?  ante- 
cedent to  tlie  falsehood  of  the  conse(|uent, 
ib,;  conversion  of  to  categorical  syliogi.-^ms 
Is,  1°,  Unnecessary,  243;  2°,  Kot  always 
jioHsible,  248-4;  authors  on  the  conv('rsion 
of,  referred  to.  243  ;  those  of  one  form  easily 
convertible  into  another,  24 1;  sjiecial  luljii 
of:245;  tliese  explicated— first  rule,  246  el 
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leq  ;  regulates  fhe  genoral  form  of,  245; 
ground  on  wliich  it  )iat>  been  regarded  us 
liaving  only  two  terms  iind  two  proposi- 
tions, 246;  this  view  erroneous,  ifc.  ,■  —  mfc- 
ond  rule,  24V ;  tliat  llie  >uiniilion  is  alwiivs 
dt'tinite,  to  be  understood  in  u  (|Ualilied 
sense,  ib.;  tiiat  the  sumption  is  always  af- 
flrniative,  ih.:  tlie  sub.-uinption  of,  248;  — 
third  rule,  (6. , .<ee  602-6 ;  thougli  prominently 
leguhitt'd  by  the  Uiw  of  Hc-ason  an<l  Conse- 
tjuent,  still  the  other  logical  laws  operative 
in,  252;  dithculty  in  connection  with,  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  tliat  all  reasoning  is 
either  from  whok'  to  pnrt  or  from  tie  )i!irts 
to  the  wholi'.  staled  and  obviated,  ib.  d 
seq.  ;  antecedent  and  conseiiiient  of,  equal 
to  condition  ai.d  (ronditioned,  252-3;  hence 
the  reason  or  condition  must  contain  the 
consequent,  253;  whole  and  parts  res|  ect- 
ively  may  he  viewed  in  thought  either  as 
the  conditioning  or  as  the  conditioneil.  '.54 ; 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  !-o!uiion 
of  the  previous  diUlculty,  255;  not  lisible 
to  tlie  aflection  of  fi;:uie,  318;  author'slatei- 
doctrine  of  Hypothetical  (or  Conjunctive 
ar.d  Disjunctive)  liL-usoi.ings,  598-618;  these 
reducible  to  immediate  inferences,  5U8-9, 
599-fJOO,  COl-2,  603-4,  605;  referred  to  the 
class  of  Explicalives  or  Conditionals,  599- 
600;  not  composite  by  contrast  to  the  regu- 
lar syllogism,  but  more  simple,  603;  only 
preparations  for  argumentation,  603-4,  009- 
10;  canons  of  Hyi)othetical  syllogism,  602, 
606;  theory  of,  regarded  as  alternatives, 
607-12;  errors  of  logicians  regarding,  612; 
liistorical  notices  of,  012-18;  Aristotle, 
612-13  5  Ammonius  llermiiE,  013-14;  Anony- 
mous Scholion,  and  matter  relative  to, 
611-13. 

llYPOTiiKTicAL  rropositiou,  application  of 
the  doctiine  of  a  quantihed  predicate  to, 
and  its  result,  512,  see  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gism. 

llYi>oTHETlci)-DlSJU>x-TiVE  Or  Dilemmatic 
Judgment,  ••>'■  .ludgnients.  Doctrine  of. 

Uypothktico-Disju^ctive  Syllogism.  Di- 
lemmatic or  Dilemma,  third  class  of  C«in- 
ditional  .Syllogism  and  fourth  class  afforded 
by  Internal  Form  of  .Syllogism,  205,  249  ; 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  Excluded  Middle 
and  of  Reason  and  Consequent  in  conjunc- 
tion, 205;  what,  248-9;  held  by  W'allis  to 
be  a  negative  induction,  249;  its  character 
explicated,  ib.  ;  designations  of — arathms, 
corniitifs,  fc,  fijlloifixmns,  etc.,  249-50;  lules 
for  sifting  a  proposed  dilemma,  2.50. 

Idea,  the  terra,  reason  wliy  not  regularly 
employed,  and  sense  in  which  it  is  occa- 
sionly  used  by  tlie  author,  90. 

IDENTITY,  principle  of,  a  fundamental  law  of 


thought,  57;  what,  ib. ;  variously  enounced, 
lb.:  its  logical  importance — the  principle 
of  all  logical  allirmution  and  delinilion, 
58;  its  history.  02  *■<  ,"</.,•  developed  lust  in 
the  o;(ler  of  time,  62.  1)5;  liist  exjilicaled  as 
a  cooidinule  j)rinciple.  by  Anioiiius  An- 
dreas, at  the  end  of  the  13ih  century,  05. 
iiniintained  by  Andreas  against  Arislot!e 
to  be  the  one  absolutely  first  principle,  65, 
06:  controveisy  regarding  the  lelative  jiri- 
ority  of  the  laws  of  Identity  ai.d  (  ontra- 
diction,66;  called  by  \\'kA[  iirntriiinun  cer- 
titui/inii,  ib.;  by  Haumgurten  j'rinripiinn 
positionis  sii-e  iileniitulis,  ib.  .  pliic-.'d  by 
Fichte  and  SchcllingiS  the  primary  prin- 
ciple of  all  knowledge,  ib  ;  (ejected  by 
Hegel,  li.;  along  witli  that  of  Contradic- 
tion, regulates  the  categorical  syllogism, 
207,  251;  foimally  the  Siime  with  that  of 
Reason  and  Consequent.  251;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  507-8:  see  Fui  dameiital  Laws 
of  I'hought,  I'loportion,  law  of. 

Imagination,  what,  425-6;  its  necessity  in 
scieiitii'ic  pursuits,  426;  as  a  source  of  error, 
ib..  Sri'  Krior,  Causes  of. 

Immediate  Inference,  what,  514;  cas(js  of, 
lecogiiized  by  logicians.  514  tt  snj. ;  1  (  oi:- 
veision,  ib.,.iee('i  in  ersion,  515  ;  2.  Fquip<;i- 
lei:ce.  or,bettei-.  Double  Negation,  — merely 
gramnn'.tical,622;  3.  .Subalteiiiafion,  better 
KtflricMon, /6.  •■  tl  is  IM'ateral  and  Unilat- 
eral. 523;  not  iioticed  by  logicians  that  in 
si.Laltoii.r.i ion  the  .^inm  means  .^omral  lt<i.ii. 
ib. ;  the  two  propositions  in  subalternalion 
should  Le  Called  Rtitringent  or  Hrstnctivr. 
the  given  proposition  the  He.itrin^'tit/.  i:nd 
the  product  the  R' strict  or  Re.\irineil.  513: 
logicians  have  overlooked  the  imn.euiiiie 
inferei.ce  of  Subcontrariety,  523-4,  534; 
this  called  by  the  author  Intf:;rniion,"l\. 
534;  the  tW'O  propositions  in  integration 
called  the  Integral  or  Inttgrnnt,  the  given 
I)roposifion  the  Inlfi;'rtn/,  and  the  jiroduct 
the  Inti^^ratf,  ib. ;  tabular  scheme  of.  5.35; 
Eustachius<iuoted  on,  601;  authors  referied 
to  on,  i6.  .•  kinds  of,  ib  ;  aufhcirs  by  whom 
adopted,  ib  ;  Immediate  I'eremptory.  and 
Immediate  Alternative  Inference,  601-2  ; 
the  latter  contains  fi\e  species,  embracing 
among  these  the  Di.>'junct;vc,  Hypothetical, 
and  Ilypothetico  Disjunctive  syllogisms  of 
the  logicians,  t6.  ,•  logicians  who  refier  Hy- 
pothetical and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  to, 
600. 

Impediments  to  thinking,  Doctrine  of,  see 
Logic. 

Indefinable,  the,  what,  105,  107. 

Indefinite,  the,  how  distinguished  fVom  the 
Infinite,  74. 

Indefinite  I'ropositious,  111,  see  Judgments, 
Tropositions. 
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IXDETERMi^BD.  the,  wliat,  55,  56. 

l.NKlviUL'Ai.    or   Siiifrular  DilTereiice,   \vli:it. 
145-7,  sr(  Ociius  and  Spocies.  ■ 

Individual     rmpd.-iitious,    171,    ft    Jiui^'- 
iiU'Ul:!.  rni;i»sitiiiiis. 

InDIVIDL'L'JI    signulum    aiui    InJiviiluiim     va- 
jfifi/i,  i'»17. 

Inuivisiiile,  the,  what,  105-7. 

Induction,  of  two  kiiiils,  —  Logical  o"  For- 
ui:i'i.  anil  ^hilo^opllicul,  Koal,  or  .Alalorial, 
226,589-90,  597;  tl.e  Tiews  of  lo^iciajis  re- 
pnniing  the  nature  of  Logic*!  Iiiduct'ion 
iMToiieous,  225;  I  lie  characlei-s  of  Logical 
and  of  Kcal  liidiictiuii,  220-7;  canon  of 
Inductive  Sv!lo;;i^ni,  227;  this  equally  for- 
mal witli  that  of  Deductive  Syllogisin,  ib.; 
a  inaterial  induction,  how  e.vpressL'il  as  a 
formal,  ib. ;  olij'-ction  obvi;\tcd,  22S;  lor- 
niula?  for  Inductive  .Syllo;;i.-nis  in  Compre- 
hcnsiou  and  Extension,  228-9;  Whately 
and  others  erroneously  make  the  inductive 
(ivllo^rism  deductive,  229;  this  done  before 
Whately  by  .Sclirainni  ami  Wolf,  i'>. ;  doc- 
trine of  the  older  logicians  regarding, 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  229-.30;  doctrine  of 
lm|ierfect  Induction,  233;  Bacon  at  fault 
in  his  critici-m  of  Ari-totle's  doctrine  of, 
it  ;  authors  referred  to  on,  in  general, /6.,- 
Ueal  or  3Iaterial,  founded  on  the  jirinciple 
of  Philmtniiliiciil  Prffiiiiiiitinn,ViO\  its  agree- 
ment with  and  distinction  from  Analogy, 
45')-l;  of  two  kinds,  —  Individual  and 
Special,  452;  but  in  the  last  result  all  In- 
duction is  individual,  452;  two  conditions 
of  legitimate,  452-3;  summary  of  the  doc- 
trine of.  4.J3;  Induction  and  Analogy  com- 
pared together,  4.i>5;  these  do  not  afford 
absolute  ci-rtainty,  VA-ft;  authors  referred 
to  on.  456;  authors  quoted  and  referred  to 
on,  589-97;  Aristotle,  589-93;  example  of, 
given  in  the  Ori^anon  of  Aristotle,  probably 
not  that  jjroposed  by  the  author  himself. 
590:  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  correct, 
692-3;  I'achy meres,  593;  Kamus, 593-4 ;  De- 
roilou,  594;  the  college  of  Alcala  — their 
orror  noticed.  .094;  certain  vulgar  errors 
on,  relerred  to.  .594-5;  Facciolati,  .j95;  Lam- 
bert, i'>. ;  htrictiu'L-H  on  Lambert  8  doctrine, 
595;  his  doctrine  adopted  by  certain  eubse- 
qucnt  (ierman  lc>t;ician!'.  .596;  his  doctrine 
old,  and  well  iin  alidated  by  the  commen- 
tators of  Louvain,  i6  ;  a  similar  doctrine 
to  that  of  Lambert  held  by  Versor,  Ar- 
iioldus  de  Tuiigeri,  and  Lambertus  de 
Monte.  M.  ;  Crakanthorpe  held  that  Induc- 
tion can  only  bi-  recalled  to  a  hypothetical 
tyllogjsm,  59^7;  Material,  its  character, 
f£>-. 
IXFERETtCE,  meaning  of  the  term,  196;  dis- 
tribution of,  .09S-6''if» :  its  two  grand  classes, 
~- Mediate  and  Immediate,  598<;    all  infer- 


ence hypothetic,  598-9;  authors  by  whom 
this  m;\intained,  59S-9;  the  distinction  of 
as  (  ominutative,  Explicative,  and  Compar- 
ative, 599-6(H);  Mediate  reremjitory,  and 
^lediate  Alternative  Inferei.ce.  (xl2. 

Infinite,  its  name  and  notion,  73-4;  ex- 
{•rcssed  by  negative  terms.  74;  liow  distin- 
gui.-hed  fiom  the  Indelinite,  ib. 

I>STi{L'clloN,  its  end,  1;  methods  of  writ- 
ten and  oral  instruction  different.  i6.,  .««« 
Knowledge,  DiClrii.e  of  the  Acquisition 
r.nd  IVrlecting  of. 

iNTixiitiTV,  C'liiicism  ol,  sre  Testimony. 

iNTEf.vi'.liTATiox,  or  Kxegcsis,  Art  of.  see 
Testimony. 

Intuition,  the  term,  its  meaning,  90 ;  ambig- 
uously translates  the  Ce;inan  Ansrhmnin^, 
ib. ;  what,  385,  'ce  Truth  and  P>ror,  Doctrine 
ol. 

Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge,  see 
Concept-s,  Quality  of. 

Intuitive,  the  term,  .sense  in  which  used  by 
Leibnitz  and  the  continental  philosophers, 
121. 

Involution  of  Concepts,  see  Concepts,  Rela- 
tions of. 

iPENDooRN,  Gisbert  ab.  .37-8,  230. 

l8i[)OKU.s,  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, 
640. 

Jakob,  456. 

Jeiso.me,  St.,  quoted  on  the  superior  effect  of 
the  living  voice,  484. 

Juuo.ments,  Doctrine  of,  159-88;  a  Judg- 
ment, what.  1.59-TO;  how  distinguished  from 
a  I'roiiosition,  ib. ;  what  is  implied  in  judg- 
ment. I'JO;  condition  under  which  notions 
are  judged  congruent,  liJO-1 ;  a  judgment 
must  contain  three  notions  —  viz  ,  of  Sub- 
ject, I'rcdicate,  Cojiula,  101;  these  con- 
stituents illustrated,  102;  propositions  of 
the  Third  Adjacent,  and  of  the  Second 
Adjacent,  tt. ;  concepts  and  judgments,  how 
far  they  coincide  and  differ,  162-3;  judg- 
ments, how  divided,  1C3:  1.  From  the  rela- 
tion ol  subj'.-ct  and  piedicate  as  reciprocally 
whole  and  jiart.  judgments  are  divided  into 
Compieheiii.  -•  and  Extensive,  >6.;  this  dis- 
tinction founded  on  the  comprehension  and 
extension  of  ColiCepts,  lt;3-l;  11-  From  the 
difference  in  the  relation  of  deferminafion 
between  subject  and  jiredicate.  divided  into 
Categorical.  ni:il  Conditional,  including 
Ilypotheiical,  Di^jul.clivc,  and  Dilemmatic, 
105:  categoiical  judgment  explained,  »6  it 
sef/.;  the  term  caii^oricixl  used  by  Aristotle 
in  the  sense  of  aj/irmnlive,  ib. ;  in  its  second 
signilication,  as  opposed  to  conditional, 
probably  (irst  applied  by  Theophrastus,  ib.  ; 
in  this  employment  the  terms  o'/.«o/i/f^  and 
jitr/eci  better  expressions,   165;    nature   of 
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a  catefforical  judgment,  lOG;  conditional 
judffinciits,  1615-71:  tliofic;  comprise  tliree 
s]i('cies,  16ii;  1.  llypotlielical.  ih.  tt  ser;  ; 
vaiiiilioiis  ill  re;jard  to  tlie  ii|)pli(;atioii  of 
tliu  terms  comlitional  and  hyfinilielicul ,  16H-7; 
a  liypotlietical  judjjmeiit.  whnt,  107;  ap,.e;- 
lalioiis  of  its  constituent  elements,  lo8;  not 
composite,  i'o.  ;  not  convertible  into  a  cate- 
Korical,  ib. ;  2.  Di.-junciive,  lti9f«  v?!?.  ,■  notiu 
reality  composite,  and  not  convertible  into 
a  catej^orical,  169-70;  3.  bilcmniatic,  or 
Hypotlietico-Uisjunctive,  170  tt  sit/.  ;  indi- 
visible, !ind  not  reducible  to  a  plurality  of 
categorical  judpnients,  170;  these  various 
kinds  of  judgments  may  be  considered  in 
reference  to  Quantity,  (Quality,  and  Kela- 
tion,  171;  a.  In  lelation  to  Quantity,  (6.  ft 
.Iff/.:  the  common  dixtrine  of  the  division 
of  judgments  according  to  their  quantity, 
171;  the  doctrine  of  the  author  on  this 
point,  171-2;  all  judgments  nre,  according 
to  the  author,  either  Definite  or  Indefinite, 
171;  Deliiiite  includes  Universal  and  Indi- 
vidual judgments,  171-2:  Indetinite  includes 
Particular  judgments,  172;  propositions  are 
either  I'rede.-ignate  or  I'reindesigiiate. /6.  .• 
common  doctrine  eirs  by  taking  into  iic- 
count  only  the  quantity  of  the  subject, 
ib. ;  these  doci lines  explicated,  173  et  sk/.; 
Univei:al  judgments,  what,  ih  ;  Singular 
or  Individual  jud:iniei.ts,  what,  ib  ;  I'ar- 
ticular  judgments,  what,  iV).  ,•  woids  which 
serve  to  mark  out  quantity  in  universal, 
individual,  and  particular  propositions,  ih  ; 
distinction  of  universal  and  individual 
from  particular  judgments.  173-4  ;  cate- 
gorical judgments  alone,  according  to  the 
logicians,  admit  of  all  the  foims  of  quan- 
tity, 174;  this  doctrine  erroneous,  ib  ;  b 
In  relation  to  Quality,  judgments  are  di- 
vided into  Atlirmative  and  Negative,  176; 
generality  of  the  delinition  of  predication 
and  of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  given 
by  tlie  author,  176;  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions,  176-7;  that  negatiou  does  not 
belong  to  the  copula  held  by  some  logi- 
cians, 177:  the  opposite  doctrine  maintained 
by  the  author,  177-8;  origin  of  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  place  of  negation,  178; 
the  possibility  of  enunciating  negative  jiruj  - 
ositions  in  an  affirmative,  and  aliirmulivc 
propositions  in  a  negative,  form,  the  occ:;- 
sion  of  much  perverse  refinement  among 
logicians,  178-9;  negative  terms,  how  desig- 
nated by  Aristotle,  178;  by  Boethius,  ib.; 
by  the  Sclu)olmen,  ib.  ;  [>roi>ositionf!i  infiniup 
of  the  .Schoolmen,  ib  ;  Kant's  division  of 
judgments  into  Affirmative,  Negative,  and 
Limitative  unfounded,  179;  judgments 
divided  according  to  their  quantity  and 
quality    talvcu    together,     into     Universal 
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Affirmative, Universal  Negative,  Particular 
Aflirniiitive,  I'aiticular  Negative,  ih.;  these, 
liow  symbolized,  ib.  ;  circular  diagrams 
illustrative  of,  180;  division  of  propositions 
into  Pure  and  Modal,  180-81;  this  distinc- 
tion futile,  I'il;  di\isi()n  of  Modal  projjo- 
sitions  by  logicians  as  Necessary,  Impossi- 
ble, Contingent,  and  l'os^ible,  txtralogical, 
181-2;  Wliateiy  quoted  on  this  distinction, 
and  criticized,  182-3;  the  terms  AMtrtory, 
PruMtniatic,  Afim/ticlir,  or  Demnmtraticf  in 
relation  to  propositions,  explained,  183; 
c.  l>y  Helation  to  each  other,  judgments 
divided  into  Identical,  Diflerent,  Relatively 
Identical,  Disparate,  Disjunct,  Subaltei- 
nant,  Subalternate,  183-4;  out  of  Uelation 
arises  the  Opposition  of  judgments,  181; 
opposition  either  of  contiadiclion  or  of 
contiariety,  ih.;  t  ongruent  Judj^meuls, 
ib. ;  Sub-contiary  opposition,  what,  ib.  ; 
not  a  real  opposition,  ib.,  see  Opposition; 
conversion  of,  185-6,  vf  Conversion;  cer- 
tain distinctions  of,  not  strictly  logical, 
explained  —  viz..  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal, Indemonstrable  and  Demonstrable, 
Axioms  and  Postulates,  Theorems  and 
Probleins,  Corollaries,  Experimental  Prop- 
ositions, Hypotheses,  Lemmata,  Scholia, 
187-8;  sf-e  Proposition.s. 
Justin,  case  cited  from,  illustrating  the 
power  of  Association,  424. 

KaKOv  KipuKOS  KUKhu  won,  the  proverb,  its 
origin,  334 

Kant,  42;  his  Ap])lied  Logic  identical  with 
Ihe  Author's  ^lodilied  Logic,  43;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  plua.-e  censured,  44,  58,  -59, 
88,  112;  his  employment  of  the  terra  cau- 
gory,  140,  170;  his  threefold  division  of 
propositions  as  Affirmative.  Negative,  and 
Limitative,  groundless,  179-83  ;  rejected 
Sub-contrariety  as  a  species  of  op])ositiou, 
184,242;  his  doctrine  of  Figure  borrowed  by 
the  Author,  307:  his  speculation  founded 
on  the  general  relations  of  distance  between 
the  planets,  367;  his  argument  from  the  law 
of  duty  for  luinian  liberty,  and  the  ex-ist- 
encc  of  a  Moral  Governor,  valid,  372,456; 
quoted  on  Crusius's  supreme  cauou  of  Syl- 
logism, 561;  quoted  on  Cauous  of  Syllo- 
gism, .o6?-9. 

Kkckku.mann,  216,  230.  243,  2r.0,  342.  351,  527. 

KiKSEwiiTTiiii,  174.  "243,  469;  quoted  on  can- 
ons of  syllogism,  572 

Kluw'AN,  Dr.  liichard,  435. 

Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of,  441,  493;  the  means  ol 
l)erfecting  knowledge  are,  in  general,  two, 
—  the  Acquisition  and  the  Communication 
of  knowledge.  441:  the  first  mean,  —  the 
Acquisition    of    know  ledge,  —  considered, 
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441  ft  seq.,  this  must  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  liiHereiit  kinds  ot  knowleiifje,  wliicli 
«re  two,  as  of  continjrent  and  of  necessary 
matter,  441-2:  coiisi.-is  of  twoimrts — «ei]ui- 
sition  through  Kxiierienco,  and  tinijugli  In- 
telli;;enoe,  4412;  in  what  sense  all  knowkdf;e 
may  be  called  aci/uiml,  ib. ;  I.  The  doctrine 
of  Kx|K.'rienco,  442  ft  srq. ;  experience  ol 
two  kintls.  442:  1.  I'ersonal,  442-3;  this  in 
general,  what,  443  ;  explicated,  ib.  tt  str/  ; 
coniiuun  and  scieutiliu,  444;  Observation, 
what,  ib. :  of  two  kinds  —  Ob);ervation 
proper  and  Kxi)eiiment,  ib. ;  jira'cognita 
of,  445  ft  srq  :  First.  The  object  of  observa- 
tion, 445-7;  this  lourlold,  445;  P,  What 
the  ph:enomena  are  in  their  individual  pe- 
culiarities and  contrasts,  and  as  under 
determinate  );enera  and  species,  ib.  ;  2^, 
What  the  condilions  of  their  reality,  44i!; 
3,  Wluit  their  causes,  44i;-7;  i°,  What  the 
order  of  their  consecution;  Second,  The 
manner  of  observation,  447-8;  1°,  I'roper 
state  of  the  observinj;  mind,  447;  2^,  Con- 
ditions ol  the  (luestion  to  be  deternihied  by 
observation,  447-8;  Tliird,  The  means  by 
which  the  data  of  observation  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  system  —viz..  Hypothesis,  Induc- 
tion, and  Analutiy,  44i)-5G,  see  those  words; 
2.  Foreijrn  experieiici-.  457  it  seq. ;  tliis  re- 
alized through  te.-tiniony,  ib. ;  testimony, 
what,  ib  ;  oral  and  recorded,  457-75,. «e« Tes- 
timony ;  II.  Speculation  —  the  second  means 
of  acquiring  and  perfecting  knowledge, 
475-6;  principal  distinctions  of  emjiiiical 
and  noetic  cognitions,  476;  III.  Communi- 
cation—the last  mean  of  acquiring  and 
)»crfecting  knowledge,  478  93;  this  an  im- 
portant mean  of  peifccting  knowledge  in 
the  mind  of  the  communicalor,  479;  man 
naturally  determined  to  communication, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  object  of  his 
thought  is  thereby  n-ndered  clearer,  ib.; 
this  lact  noticed  by  I'lato,  ih.  ;  by  Arisfolle, 
Themistius,  Lucilius,  ^er^ius,  Ciceio,  ISen- 
eca, 479-80;  the  mixles  in  which  eornmui.i- 
cation  is  conducive  to  the  perfecting  of 
knowledge  aie  two.  480;  1.  I'.y  reciprocally 
determining  a  hiL'h"r  energy  of  the  facul- 
ties, a.  Throu.'li  B^mpathy,  b.  Through  op- 
position. 48.>-81;  riuiarch,  and  J.  C.  .Scal- 
Iger,  «|Uott'd  on  the  benefits  of  opposition 
and  dispute, 481  ;  2  By  imposing  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
knowledge  for  ourcelvcn,  481;  influence  of 
com[K/i-ition  and  instruction  in  i)eifecting 
our  knowleilge,  481-2;  tiodwin  r|uoled  to 
thi«  effect,  482;  an«l  Arixtotle,  I'lato,  Hen- 
ccn,  <lemeiit  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius, 
Cato,  .Scholastic  Maxims,  Vives,  Sander- 
son, 4'*2-3;  influence  of  the  communication 
ot  knowledge  ou  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 


dressed, 483  e«  .^7. ,■  A.  Unilateral  Commu 
iiication  or  Instruction  Oral  and  Written. 
483-92;  Oral,  its  advantages,  484-5;  a. 
More  natural,  therefore  more  impressive, 
484;  Theuphuistus,  the  )ouiiger  I'liny,  Vale- 
rius Alaximus  ( ?),  St.  Jerome,  cited  to  this 
efl'ect,  )b. ;  b  I-css  perniauent,  therefore 
more  attenddl  to.  ih. ;  c.  Hearing  a  socfal 
act,  484-5;  testimony  of  Menage  and  Varil- 
las  to  the  advantages  of  conversation,  485; 
reading,  a  substitute  lor  oral  instruction, 
its  advantages,  a.  More  easily  accessible,  b. 
More  comprehoiisix  e,  c.  More  permanent, 
485;  its  disadvantages  as  an  exclusive  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  485-0;  Written 
Instruction,  and  its  employment  as  a  means 
of  perfecting  knowledge,  rules  for,  480;  1. 
(quantity  to  be  read  —  rule,  Uead  much,  but 
not  many  works,  487;  tcsliiiionies  to  this 
rule  by  Solomon,  (^uintilian,  the  younger 
riiny,  Seneca,  Lulher,  Sanderson,  Lmd 
Bur'.eigh,  Ileider.  ib. ,  end  of  reading,  4b8; 
2.  Ijiality  of  what  is  to  be  read  —  first  rule, 
Rend  by  selection,  ib  ;  —  second  rule,  Begin 
with  the  general,  489;  (jibhon  quoted  to 
eflect  of  second  rule,  ih  ;  —  third  rule.  Study 
a  science  as  it  is,  before  proceeding  to  its 
chronological  development,  490;  —  fourth 
rule.  Head  difl'ereiit  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, ih  ; — tit'th  rule,  .S'r.dy  works  which 
cultivate  the  undeistanuiiig,  and  also  those 
which  cultivate  the  taste,  490;  3.  Manner 
of  leading,  491  et  seq. ;  —  first  rule.  Read 
that  you  may  renicmber,  but  especially  that 
you  may  understand,  491;— second  rule. 
Seek  to  compass  the  general  tenor  of  a 
work,  before  judging  of  it  in  detail,  ib. ;  — 
tl.iid  rule.  Accommodate  the  intensity  of 
the  reading  to  the  importance  of  the  work, 
ib.  ;  Lectio  cursoriit,  and  Lerlio  slataria,  ih. 
Bacon  quoted  on  this  di.-<tinction,  ib., 
Johanu  Von  Miiller  (luotcd  on  the  same, 
492;  — fourth  rule,  Kcgulate,  on  the  same 
jirinciple,  the  extracts  from  the  works  you 
read,  ib.;  B.  ^lutual  communication,  or 
conference,  492-3;  of  two  kinds  — Dialogue 
and  Formal  iJisiaile,  492;  (1),  Dialogue, 
ib.;  (2),  Dis])utat)on  —  oral  and  written, 
492-3;  Academical.  493. 

KiJl'l'EN,  252. 

Kpitris  and  Kfj'tueiv,  rarely  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  never  by  Aristotle,  as  technical 
terms  of  Logic  or  of  I'sychology,  159 

Kiiuo,  W.  T.,  referred  to  on  the  form  of 
thought  as  the  exclusive  object  of  Logic, 
12;  on  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  13; 
referred  to  for  definitions  <jf  Logic,  25:  re- 
ferred to  and  rjuoted  as  to  Lo;;ic  being 
merely  a  foimal  instrument  of  the  sciences, 
26-7;  quoted  a.s  to  the  sense  in  which  Logic 
can  best  vied  the  Meilicine  of  t/te  Mind,  23, 
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32-3;    (luotoil   (in   the  utility   of  Logic  as 
serving,'  to  guanl   ll^'uin^l   error,  34,  3G,  38; 
not   luvure   of  the   oiifiiiial   {li.-.liiiclioii   of 
Logica  i/oe-ns  luul    Loaica  utens,  42,  43,  56, 
67,  59,  60  ;    quoted   on   the  liistiiictiou   of 
Keason   and    Consequent,  and   Cause    and 
Eftect,  61-2;  lefened  to   as   to  Conception 
and   Keasonin^,    involving  Jud;;nier.t,  84, 
88, 101,  104.  112,  118,  Hi),  120,  132,  135   l-SO, 
147;    (juored   on   Inilividual   and   Singular 
Difference,  147,  149,  151;  quoted  on  tlie  Op- 
position of  C.oneepts.  152-3.  ItJO  ;  (jiiuleJ  on 
the   Copula,    IGi;  (juoled    on   Hyjiotlietical 
JudgmiMils,  llj^-9;     (luoted  on   Disjunctive 
Judjjniei.ts,  1IJ9-7U;    (lUoted   on  qiuintitv  of 
lIypotl;elical   and   Disjunctive  Ju<lgnients, 
174,  179,  181,  188,  203,214,  215;  quoted  on 
the  first  rule  of  Deductive  lixtensive  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism.  216;  quoted  on  Qunttniio 
«c(»n;iiori/;»,  216-17.  218,219;  quoted  on  third 
rule   of   Deiluctive    Extensive   Categorical 
syllogisms,  219-20,  227;  quoted  on  the  first 
rule   of   tlie    Disjunctive    Syllogism,   236  ; 
(juoted  on  Hypothetical  Syllogism  in  gen- 
eral, 241,  24i;  quoted   on  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  to 
the  Hypothetical  Syllogism,  242;  quoted  on 
Heduction  of  lIypothe!icais,243  4  ;  on  Con- 
version of  Hypothetical*  from  one  form  to 
another,  244-5;  ((Uoled  on  the  third  rule  of 
Hypothetical    Syllogisms,  248;    quoted   on 
the    designations  of  the   Hyiiotheticodis- 
junctive  Syllogism,  249-50;  on  the  rules  for 
sifting  a  proposed  dilemma,  250;  quoted  on 
classes  and  designatioiis  of  related   syllo- 
gisms, 258,  284,  311,  320,  321 ;  quoted  on  a 
categorical  syllogism  with  four  capital  no- 
tions,  326,  327;   (luotetl  on    fallacies  of  an 
Unreal  Universality,  327-8;  quoted  on  the 
Ignam  Ratio,  330;  quoted  on  vice  of  Igrmvu 
Hritlo.  331;  quoted  on  Sophi.tiiin  poli/zetesfos, 
•332;  quoted   on  character  of  the   Sapliisma 
lieterozeteseos,    333,  3-38,  341;  (juotid   on  the 
constituents  of  Logical   Methodology,  341, 
343;  quoted  on  Nominal,  Real,  and  Genetic 
definitions,  343.  344.  345:  quoted  on   tauto- 
logical definition,  346-7;  quoted  on  the  rule 
of  delinition   which   requires  it  to   be  pre- 
cise, 347 ;  (juoted  on  the  necessity  for  a  defi- 
nition being  perspicuous.  347-8;  on  defini- 
tion  in   the   looser  sense.  34S-9,  351;  quoted 
against  complexity  of  division,  357-8.  364, 
360,  370;  <)Uoted  on  the  circle  in  probation, 
372  373:  <iuotcd  on  the  Miitaiio  Elauhi,  31i, 
375;  quotetl  on  conditions  of  the  adequate 
activity  of  External  Perception,  414-15;  on 
precautions   against   errois   of  the   Senses, 
415-16,  417.418;  quoted  on  the  Laws  of  As- 
sociation, 420,  427,  428;  quoted  on  error  as 
lying  not  in  the  conditions  ttu'niselves  of 
the  higher  faculties,  but  in   their  applica- 


tions, 428-30,  436;  quoted  on  remedy  for 
error  arising  from  language,  43S-9,  440, 
451,  452,  454,  455;  quoted  <jn  Induction  and 
Analogy,  4,55,  458,  459,  469,  478,  486,  493;  his 
doctrine  of  Syllogism,  649-51 

LA.MBEUT.43:em]iloyed  jiarallel  lines  as  logi- 
cal notation,  iMi.  C3n.  45();  his  doctrine  of 
the  ultra-tota!  (juanlification  of  the  middle 
term.  5S4-0;  quoted  on  Induction.  595; 
strictures  on  his  doctrine  of,  ib. ;  quoted  on 
Fignr.'  of  Syllogism.  642-5. 

LAMiiiiP.TU.s  UE  JIosTK,  his  doctrine  of  In- 
duction, 596. 

Lange.  25. 

La>oiu>!.  484. 

Lakguagk,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  the 
ir.flucnce  which  it  exerts  on  our  mental 
o].eiatioi.s,  98  tt  sei/. ;  unnecessary  in  cer- 
tain mental  oj)L'iations,  li. ;  indispensable 
in  ceilain  other  mental  operations,  and  its 
relation  to  these.  98-9;  has  num  invented 
it  .'  —  ambiguity  of  the  (juestion,  432;  in 
what  sei.se  natural  to  man,  432-3;  was  the 
first  language  actually  spoken  the  inven- 
tion of  man,  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
Deity  ?  433;  the  latter  liypothesis  consid- 
ered, ib.;  ditliculty  of  the  question,  (6.  ; 
Rousseiui  cited  on,  ib. ;  language  lias  a  gen- 
eral and  a  special  character,  434;  no  lan- 
guage is  a  perfect  instrument  of  thought. 
434;  sigr.s  luces.'-ary  lor  the  internal  oi)era- 
tion  of  thou;;ht.  435  ;  and  for  its  commu- 
nication, ib. ;  intonations  of  the  voice,  the 
only  adequate  symbols  of  thought  and  of 
its  communication,  ib  ;  these  inarticulate 
and  articulate,  436;  the  latter  constitute 
Language  Proper,  ib. ;  the  vocabulary  of 
any  language  necessarily  finite,  437;  words 
are  merely  hints  to  the  mind,  437-8;  Lan- 
guage as  a  source  of  Error,  436,  see  Error, 
Causes  of. 

Lakuoque,  quoted  on  canons  of  .syllogism, 
572-4.       . 

L"Art  DE  Penser  (Port- Royal  Logic),  25; 
its  study  recommended,  50,  408;  authors  of 
verv  nearly  took  the  distinction  between 
notions  as  Clear  and  Obscure.  Distinct  and 
Indistinct,  114. 

Latin  Schoolmen,  viewed  Logic  as  a  science, 
7;  their  views  as  to  the  object-matter  of 
Logic.  19-20. 

Laukembergius,  P.,25. 

Laws  of  Thought,  see  Fundamental  Laws  of 

'fhought. 
Le  Cleuc.  71 

Lectio  Cursoria  and   Ltriin    i^iatnrin,  491. 
ste  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  I'erfecting  of 
Leibnitz,  on  the  principles  of  Identity  and 
Contradiction,  64;  did  not  always  distin 
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jruish  the  principles  of  Identity  and  Con- 
trudiuliuii.  Gli;  callfd  iittciitioii  to  law  of 
Sufficient  Ileason,  C7;  foui.tlod  his  philoso- 
phy on  the  principles  of  Sufficient  Reason 
and  C'ontniiliclion  (inchidiiiu'  Identity  ),  ib. ; 
did  not  sulhcieutly  di^c^inlinate  the  hnv  of 
Causality  from  the  law  of  SulUcienl  l{ea>on, 
ib.:  pave  various  names  to  the  principle  of 
Sufficient  Kea>on.  i4  ,■  controversy  between 
and  Clarke,  o\\  pro\  iuce  of  Sullicieut  Kea- 
son,  ib  :  his  distinction  of  Intuitive  and 
(symbolical  Knowledge,  noticed,  87;  to 
him  is  owins  the  distinction  of  Concepts 
into  Clear  and  Distinct,  11:^-14;  the  first  to 
take  the  distinction  ol  Inluiiise  and  Sym- 
bolical knowledge,  12G;  unacquaintance  of 
the  phiU)sophers  of  this  country  with  the 
doctrines  of,  127;  manner  in  which  he  gave 
his  writings  to  the  world,  (6. ;  his  paper 
De  Cognitionr,  Veritate,  ct  f/eis,  quoted  from 
on  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge, 
121,  450;  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism, 
5(50-1;  referred  to  on  simplicity  of  sorites, 
274. 

Leidenfrost,  maintained  all  thought  to  be 
nt  bottom  a  calculation,  197. 

Lemma,  name  for  the  m.ijor  Premise  or 
Sumption  of  a  .Syllogism,  200. 

Lkm.mata.  what,  188. 

L.KXContra'Jictiiriarum,  principiiim  Con  trad  ice  n- 
tiiivn.  its  extension  in  the  schools,  65. 

LonKowiTZ,  .Joannes  Caramuul,  184;  referred 
to  on  variou."  kinds  of  wholes,  351. 

L<>CKK,  .John,  totally  misapprehended  the 
nature  of  Logic,  21;  on  the  principle  of 
Contradiction,  64;  his  real  merits  in  rela- 
tion to  the  distinctions  of  Ideas,  the  doc 
trine  of  Deliiiition,  etc.,  115;  anticipated 
Hume  in  remarking  the  employment  of 
terms  without  distinct  meaning,  125;  quoted 
on  this  point,  12.5-6. 

Looic.  the  first  .■^^even  lectures  of  the  Author's 
.Mt.-t!iphysical  Course  rli'livered  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  course  of,  1;  mode  in 
which  its  consideration  ought  to  be  con- 
ductwl,  i6. ;  system  of,  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz.:  —  Intrfxiuctiou  to  the  Science,  and 
Body  of  DiKJtrine  constituting  the  science 
itxelf,  3;  queKtionu  to  be  answered  in  the 
Intro<luction  to  Logic,  3  ft  srq.;  I.  Defini- 
tion of,  3-W.  »"  a^jo  49f}-7 ;  the  Science  of 
the  Law"  of  Thought  a*  Thoiiffht,  3  tt  xfff.; 
thi«  definition  e.v|ilained  in  detail.  i6. ,-  (1) 
The  wonl  lyieir,  a.  Its  history,  3  -t  >fq. ;  the 
term  {\oyiK^)  as  marking  d  particular 
science  not  so  old  ax  the  science  Itself,  ib  ; 
not  u''«-d  in  this  sense  by  Aristotle.  3,  4; 
according  to  lioethins.  first  apjilicd  to  the 
science  by  the  ancient  Peripatetics.  4;  used 
in  the  wide  scn"c  by  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disiaa,  ib.;  but  previously  to  Alexander  a 


common  designation  of  the  science,  as  ap- 
pears fioni  CiceMO,  4;  b.  Its  derivation 
and  meai.ing,  from  \6yos,  signifying  both 
thoujrht  and  its  expression,  4;  this  ambigu- 
ity liu  ored  the  rise  of  two  counter-ojiiiiions 
regarding  the  object-matter  of,  5,  23;  this 
twofold  meaning,  how  contradistinguished 
in  expression  by  Aristotle,  5;  by  others,  ib. ; 
ajipelhitions  of  the  science  alterwaitls  culled 
Logic,  ib  :  vacillation  in  the  yiplicjitii.n  of 
the  term  by  the  Stoics,  Epicureans, and  other 
ancient  schools  of  philosoi)liy,  G;  (2)  I'lic  (je- 
nus  of  Logic, —  whether  science  or  art,  7  et 
.^ff/.,  .^^p  «/.«)  498-.')01 ;  a  science  iiccording  to 
I'latoaiid  the  I'lutonists,  but  Dialectic  with 
them  equivalent  to  the  Logic  ;nul  Jletaphys- 
icr-  of  the  Peripatetics,  7;  denied  to  be  either 
science  or  art  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians 
anil  many  pliilosopliers  since  the  revival 
of  lullers,  ib. ;  a  science  according  to  the 
Stoics,  i6. ;  and  according  to  the  Arabian 
ri  (1  Latin  schoolmen,  ib.:  maintained  to 
be  an  art  in  more  modern  times  by  many 
Aristocelians.  the  Ramists,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Cartesians,  ib. ;  both  science  and  art, 
according  to  others,  ib. ;  in  Cermany,  since 
Leibnitz,  regarded  as  a  science,  ih. ;  the 
question  futile,  7;  errors  of  Wliately  on 
this  point,  7,  8;  what  is  implied  in  defining 
Logic  as  a  science,  8,  9;  held  by  some  to 
be  a  science,  498;  and  either  Speculative 
science,  ib  ;  or  Practical,  ib  ;  or  both 
Speculative  and  Practical,  ?6..  an  art,  449; 
science  and  art,  tb.  ;  neither  science  nor 
art,  but  instrument,  organ,  habit,  or  instru- 
mental discipline,  ib.  ;  that,  loosely  taking 
the  terms,  is  either  art,  or  science,  or  both. 
600;  that  at  once  science  (part  of  philoso- 
phy) and  instininent  of  philosophy,  ib. ; 
that  question,  whether  part  of  philosophy 
or  not,  an  idle  question,  ib. ;  that  question, 
whether  art,  science,  etc.,  only  \erbal, 
500-1;  Lugenius  cpioted  to  this  eilect,  ib.  ; 
(3)  Its  Object-matter,  9  et  .«(/.  ;  a.  Thought, 
what,  lb  it  itq.;  in  its  wider  niei;i;ing,  4 
thought  denotes  every  Cognitive  act,  and 
even  every  mental  modification  of  which 
we  are  ci^i  scions,  ib.  :  in  the  more  limited 
meaning.  'I'lcmight  ('fhought  iiropcr)  denotes 
only  the  acts  of  the  understanding,  Faculty 
of  Compari.^on,  ?:iaborative,  or  Discursive 
Faculty.  9-10:  in  the  more  limited  mean- 
ing. Thought  is  the  object-matter  of  Logic, 
9;  objects  that  lie  beyond  the  s-pheie  of 
Logic,  ib. ;  b.  Thought  as  thought,  what, 
10  n  urii. :  Matter  and  Form  of  Thought, 
distinguished.  11;  Lo'^ic  iiro)  erly  cunver- 
sant  only  with  the  Form  of  Thought,  11  tt 
leq. ;  this  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  thing  itself, 
11-12;  0.  Laws  of  Thought  a«  Thought,  12 
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et  seq. ;  these  tlie  proper  object  oC  Logic, 
12-13,  ft  also  14-17;  how  distiiifjuislietl  i'roni 
Empirical  or  iii.»toiicul  I'sycholoj^y,  17;  us 
the  science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Tliought,  is  the  science  of  tlie  necessary 
l'"orm8  of  Thouslit,  17,  182-3;  necessary 
form  of  thou^lit  implies  (bur  conditions  — 

I.  Determined  by  the  iialtiie  of  llie  think- 
ing subject  itself;  2.  Uriginal ;  3.  Universal ; 
4  A  Law,  17-18;  hence  the  object-matter  <if 
Logic  explicitly  enounced,  in  saying  that 
Logic  is  the  science  of  tlie  Laws  of 'I'hought 
as  Tliought,  or  of  the  Formal  Laws  of 
ThcJught,  or  of  the  Laws  of  the  Form  of 
Thought,  18,  xfe  (lUu  28-9;  her.ce  analogy 
between  and  JIall kith; tics  as  both  formal 
sciences,  31-2:  geneial  historical  retrospect 
of  views  iu  regard  to  the  object  and  domain 
of,  18  tt  seq. ;  merit  of  the  author's  view  of, 
ib.;  Aristotle's  relation  to  views  of  the 
nature  and  domain  ol.  V.i;  views  of  Gieek 
Aristotelians  and  I^atin  schoolmen  regard- 
ing, in  general  correct,  19-20;  views  of  the 
object-matter  of,  iu  the  Leibnitio-Wolf- 
iiin  and  Kantian  schools,  20;  its  nature 
most  completely  and  generally  misunder- 
stood in  Great  Britain,  ib. ;  in  certain  le- 
spects  wholly  misconceived  by  Bacon,  20-21: 
totally  misapprehended  by  Locke,  21;  gen- 
eral character  of  Whately's  Elmmts  of.ib  ; 
his  view  of  the  object-matter  and  dom;.in 
of.  stated  and  criticized.  21-23,  .«ff  Whately  ; 

II.  Utility  of,  24  et  seq  ;  Utilities  falsely 
attributed  to,  ib.  et  srq  ;  supposed  to  be  an 
instrument  of  scientific  di.'C0very.24;  hei  ce 
called  an  In.ttrimuiit.  or  Instrumental  I'/iUd.i- 
opliy,  etc  .  24-5;  supposed  to  be  the  infallible 
corrector  of  our  intellectual  vices,  2-5;  its 
designations  on  this  supposition,  ib.,  34S; 
in  what  respect  an  instrument  of  the  sci- 
ences, 25-6.  32;  not  properly  an  art  of 
discovery.  26,  32;  in  what  sense  to  be  styled 
the  medicine  of  tlie  mind,  20.  32;  the  laws  of, 
the  negative  condition  of  truth,  ib. :  its 
utility  that  of  a  formal  instrument,  or  mean 
by  which  knowledge,  already  acquired, 
may  be  methodized  into  the  form  accom- 
modated to  the  conditions  of  the  under- 
standing, 33;  useful  as  giving  us,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  dominion  over  our  thoughts, 
3-3-1;  as  supplying,  in  part,  the  criterion  of 
Truth  from  Error.  34;  as  invigorating  the 
understanding,  ib.  ;  as  affording  a  scientific 
nomenclatuie  of  the  laws  by  wliich  think- 
ing is  governed,  and  of  the  violation  of 
these  laws,  35-6— III.  Its  Divisions,  37  t« 
.^f7  ,  .sfg  nlsn  49')-7;  division  of  into  Natural 
and  .Vrtificial  ir.ept,33;  its  Kinds,  or  Spe- 
cies, and  Parts,  ib.  ft  seq. ;  1°,  By  relation 
to  the  mind,  is  ObjecMvc  and  Subjective, 
—  Systematica  and   Habituaits,  37;  both   of 


these  to  be  proposed  as  the  end  of  instruc. 
tion  in,  ih  ;  2"^,  By  relation  to  olijects,  is 
Abstract  or  General,  and  Concrete  or  Spe- 
cial, 38,  see  also  497;  these  l:ii:ds  of,  liow 
designated  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  and 
by  the  Arabian  and  Latin  Fcl.oulmen.  38; 
this  division  of  remounts  to  Ale.vander  the 
Aplirodisian,  i'^.;  his  illustration  of  the  dis-* 
tinction,  ib. ;  other  illustrations  of  tliis 
division  of,  39;  General  Logic  is  alone  one, 
Sjieeial  Logic  is  nninifold,  and  part  of  the 
science  in  which  it  is  applied,  31)— 10;  the 
distinction  of  Luifica  docens  and  Lo^ica 
utens  mistaken  by  some  modern  authors, 
42;  3°,  By  reference  to  the  circum.-tai.ces 
under  wliich  it  can  come  into  exercL^e  by 
us.  is  divided  into  Pure  and  Jlodilied,  42 
et  seq.;  Pure  Logic,  what,  43;  Modilied 
Logic,  what,  ib.;  nomenclature  of  Modilied 
Logic,  43-4;  this  identical  with  the  Applied 
Logic  of  Kant  and  othei«,  43;  not  properly 
an  essential  part  of,  44-5:  ('onsjiL'Ctus  of 
the  present  course  of,  45;  Formal  and  Jla- 
terial  Logic  contrasted,  497;  division,  va 
rieties,  and  contents  of,  in  detail,  501-6. — 
IV.  History  of,  postponed,  48. —  Y.  Bibli- 
ography of,  ib  ;  this  shortly  noticed,  49-51; 
first  great  division  of,  —  Pure  Logic, — 
considered,  52-375;  I'art  I,  Stoicheiology, 
62-.334;  Section  I.,  Noetic,  or  of  the  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Thought.  52-82;  in  what 
aspect  Thought  is  viewed  by,  52-3;  the  true 
relatior.s  of  Logic  overlooked  on  two  sides, 
76  et  seq.  — I.  Erroneously  held  to  afford 
the  positive  standard  of  truth,  70 — 2.  Ue- 
pndiated  as  affording  no  criterion  of  truth 
in  relation  to  the  absolute  by  some  philoso- 
phers, 77;  its  Postulates,  81,  ste  also  512-13; 
of  these  only  one  signalized, — To  be  al- 
lowed to  state  explicitly  in  language  all 
that  is  implicitly  contained  in  thought,  81, 
set  also  510;  this  cannot  be  refused,  81;  is 
implied  in  what  Aristotle  states  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Syllogism,  82;  Section  II.  —  Ofthe 
Products  of  Thought,  83-334;  i.  Ennoe- 
niatic, —  Of  Concepts  or  Notions,  83-158, 
■'■ee  Concepts,  Doctrine  of;  ii.  Apophantic. 
or  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments,  159-.88,  .■Jtc 
Judgments.  Doctrine  of;  on  the  supposition 
that  Logic  takes  cognizance  ofthe  modality 
of  objects,  the  science  can  have  no  exist- 
ence, l'*2;  iii.  Doctrine  of  Reasonings,  189- 
334,  see  Keasonings,  Doctiint;  of;  Part  II. 
Methodology,  Section  i.  Method  in  general. 
Section  ii.  Lo;rical  Methodology,  33')-375; 
Logical  Methodology,  what,  3a5-0.  340^1; 
consists  of  tliree  parts,  —  1°,  The  Doctrine 
of  Definition,  2=,  Of  Division,  3^,  Of  Pro- 
bation, 341;  historical  notices  of  Logical 
Methodology,  j6.,-  P,  Doctrine  of  Definition, 
341-9,  see   Definition,   Doctrine   of;    2',  Of 
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Doctrine  of  Division.  35ft-69,  see  Division, 
Doctrine  of;  S-\  Doctiino  of  I'robation, 
3fj*y-'i>.  s<e  Trobation.  Poctiiiie  of;  second 
Rreiit  division  of,  —  ModiliiMl  Lojiic,  376- 
493;  its  object, — the  conditions  to  whicli 
thoiiglit  is  snbject,  arising  from  the  empiri- 
cal eircumstanccs,  external  and   internal, 

'  under  wliicli  nuin"s  faculty  of  tliinkinj;  is 
manifested.  376;  its  problems  three,  1°, 
What  is  Truth,  and  its  contradictory  oppo- 
site. Error?  2^,  What  are  the  causes  of 
Krror  and  the  impediments  to  Truth,  and 
what  are  the  means  of  tlnir  Keniovai?  3^, 
What  are  the  .Subsidiaries  by  which  Human 
Thought  may  be  strengthened  and  guided 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  ?  ib  ;  the 
first  two  questions  belong  to  the  Stoiclieiol- 
ogy  of  Modified  Logic,  the  third  to  its 
Methodology,  377;  I'art  I.  Modified  Stoi- 
ch'.-iology.  37*1-440;  Section  i.  Doctrine  of 
Truth  and  Krror,  376-96;  Section  ii.  Error, 
its  Causes  and  Remedies,  397-440.  J>'f  Truth 
and  Error.  Doctrine  of;  Modified  Method- 
ology, Section  i.  Of  the  3Ieans  by  which 
our  Knowledge  obtains  the  character  of 
Perfection,  —  the  Ac<|insition  and  Commu- 
nication of  Knowledge.  441-93.  sr,-  Knowl- 
edge. Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition  and  Ter- 
fecting  of. 

LooiCA  Dorens,  equal  to  Abstract  or  General 
Logic,  .If  Logic. 

LooicA  Habitua!is,  see  Logic. 

LcyjiCA  .Sy.'-tematica,  see  Logic. 

LoGicA  U:ins,  equal  to  Concrete  or  Special 
Logic.  .«"  Logic. 

Logical  Division,  see  Division. 

Logical  Induction,  sfe  Induction. 

Logical  Laws,  see  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought 

L'WitCAL  Methodology,  .'cf  Logic. 

IxKncAL  I'erfection  and  Imperfection  of 
Concepts,  .w  Concepts,  (Quality  of. 

Logical  Truth,  sfe  Truth  and  Error,  Doc- 
trine of. 

}.<)<, UM.  Affinity  or  Continuity,  Law  of, 
iillrgcd  by  Kant,  but  rejecte<l  by  the  Author, 
140. 

LfKJiCAL  Notation,  that  by  circular  diagram.'? 
IJR  illustrating  jiropoBitions,  180;*tlie  first 
employment  of  thece  improperly  ascribed 
to  Eiler,  (6.,-  to  be  found  in  Weise,  i6.  ; 
that  by  parallel  linw*  of  diffiTent  lengths 
(Lambert'n),  partially  anticipated  by  Al- 
ctMliun,  lb.;  circular  diagrams  illustrative 
of  rea'oning,  191;  circular  and  linear,  for 
Syllogi-ni"  in  E,\tei:"ioii  and  f 'omprehen- 
fjon.  211-1.5;  objection  to  notation  by  cir- 
cle»,  214;  diagram",  circular  and  linear,  il- 
Ingtrative  of  the  .'<r)rite»<, 261 ,  the  Author's, 
for  propf)sitioiis,  .'<29;  circular  for  the  same, 
ib. ;  Lambert's  linear  ecliemc  of,  criticized. 


667-9;  Maass's  scheme  of,  criticized,  669-70; 
the  Author's  scheme  of, — No.  I.  Linear, 
670-3;  Author's  scheme  of,  —  No.  II  Un- 
figured  and  Figured  syllogism,  673;  No. 
111.  Figured  syllogism,  —  table  of  Syllo- 
gistic Moods,  in  each  tigure  12  affirmative 
and  24  negative,  in  all  3"),  678-9. 

Logical  (and  Dialiciicalj  Reasoning,  its 
meaning  in  Aristotle,  4. 

Logical  terms. chiefly  borrowed  from  Mathe- 
matics, 196,  209  10. 

AoyiKhs  \oytKri,  how  eniiiloyed  by  Aristotle, 
3.  4;  by  Alexiiiider  of  Aphrodisias,  4;  by 
the  subsequent  Aristotelians,  ib. 

Aoyos,  its  twofold  meaning,  —  thought  and 
its  expression,  equivalent  to  the  mt-in  and 
oratio  of  the  Latins,  4,  5;  tlie.-e  meanings 
how  contradistinguished  by  Aristnl.'e,  5; 
by  others,  ib  ;  \Syos  -rrpocpopiKhs,  and 
\6yos  ivSid^eros,  probably  originated  with 
tl'.e  Stoics,  ib. 

LovAMT'.NSics,  or  Masters  of  Louvain,  289, 
291. '294;  (juoted  on  qnr.iitilication  of  jired- 
ic.".te,  .555;  quoted  on  eiror  regarding  li;- 
ductmn,  .09').  617. 

LuciAN.  331,333 

Lucii.ius.  479. 

LUTHKR.  ((Uotcd  on  Knowledge  and  Belief, 
3R3  ;  (jUoted  on  reading,  487. 

Maap.'s,  rrofesFor,  of  Halle,  his  edition  of 
the  Prcrrijtii  of  Wytteiiliach  noticed  and 
censured.  ;"0:  in  his  edition  of  the  Pra-cfptn 
of  Wvttenbaeli  rever^(•(l  the  author's  mean- 
ing on  analy.-iis  and  synthesis,  338. 

Mackntixus.  '1\'^.  514;  \:;riation  of  histori- 
ans as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  590. 

Magiuus,  48C. 

Mai.mon.  S.,  referred  to  on  schemes  of  logi- 
cal notation,  667. 

Ma.iui:  proposition,  see  Premise. 

M.vKo  \>v.  Ki;hi:iv-(;ki)e,  Pauliis,  42. 

MALicni!ANcnK,  quoted  on  the  influence  of 
Self. Love,  407-8. 

Mami.ius,  quoted,  359,428;  quoted  on  the 
nature  of  exiierieiice,  443-4. 

JNlAitlOTTii,  referred  to  for  correct  doctrine  of 
the  Aristotelic  enthymeme,  278. 

SIapteur  of  Louvain,  the,  see  Lovanicnses. 

Mabtki:s  Urgent  in  the  College  of  St.  Lau- 
rence in  Cologne,  their  doctrine  of  Induc- 
tion, .596. 

MATEitiAL  Induction,  see  Induction. 

SlATiiKMATif'ALTruth,  ,««•  Tiutli  and  Error, 
Doctrine  of 

MAiriiiTiUPi,  refers  to  St.  Augustin  as  author- 
ity for  fjuotation  as  to  Logic  being  the 
Ars  nrtiiitit  aw\  Scientin  seimli'irinn,  25. 

Mazurk.  quoted  on  the  office  of  the  natural 

sciences.  390. 
Meinkrs,  392. 
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Melanchthon,  261 ;  his  doctrine  thst  there 
is  a  greater  force  in  the  negative  particle 
none,  not  any,  tliaii  in  the  affirmative  all, 
527;  tliis  doctrine  sliown  to  be  erroneous, 
ib.,  621 ;  fiuoteil  on  Figure  of  Syllogi.sni.  G41. 

>lKNAOE,330,.332,3;j;3;  iinoted  on  tlie  benefit  of 
Conversation  as  a  mean  of  Knowledge,  4fi5. 

Mkndoza,  llurtado  de,  (lUotcd  on  proximate 
and  remote  matter  of  Syllogism,  202.  207; 
his  ground  of  the  discrimii  atioii  of  nnijur 
ami  minor  terms  in  tlu'  Second  and  Thud 
Kignies.  iyl'.K 

M€TaA7ji|/ts,  of  Aristotle,  its  probable  mean- 
ing, 611. 

Metaphysics,  the  Antlior's  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on,  the  lirst  seven  were  delivered  by 
tliu  author  as  a  (ieneral  Introduction  to  the 
coui-se  of  Lo;;ic  proper,  1 ;  referred  to,  88 
'(  alibi. 

Metaphysical  Truth,  .•.•»•■  Truth  and  Krror, 
Doetiine  of 

Method,  in  general,  what.  S35-6  ;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  33G;  in  reference  to  science, 
■what,  336-7;  considered  in  its  integrity  is 
twofold  —  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  what, 
33i;-T;  the  Analytic,  what,  a37;  the  Syn- 
thetic, what.  ib. ;  confusion  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  terms  Analysis  and 
Syiit/iesis,  337-8;  authors  referred  to  on  this 
confusion,  338  ;  these  counter  pi-ocesses  as 
applied  to  the  counter  wholes  of  compre- 
hension and  extension  correspond  with  each 
other,  338;  the  Synthetic  method  has  been 
called  the  I'rogressive,  and  tlie  Analytic 
the  Regressive,  339 ;  these  designations 
wholly  arbitrary  and  of  various  applicatioi\, 
339-40;  in  general.  Synthesis  has  been  des- 
ignated the  I'rogressive,  and  Analysis  the 
Regressive,  process,  340. 

Methodology,  see  Logic,  Method. 

Metz,  450. 

:\Iicii^Liua,  85. 

MiNOU  Proposition,  see  Piemise 

MlP.ANDULAXrS.  Jo.  I'icus,  142. 

MiiiANDULANfs,  J.  ]•".  I'icus,  230. 

M.\EMoKic  Veises,  those  embracing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  propositions  in  reference  to 
quantity  and  quality  combined,  "Assserit 
A, '■  etc.,  179,  2S7;  author's  Knglisli  metri- 
cal version  of  these,  287;  previous  Kngli.sh 
metrical  versions  of  the  same.  ib..sif  also 
589;  for  Conversion,  186-7;  for  Di.-^junctive 
Syllogisms,  231;  for  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gisms, 240;  for  Figure  of  Syllogism,  282. 

MoDiFlKD  Logic,  sfe  Logic. 

JIoLi?</EUS.  quoted  on  meaning  of  the  Ltx 
Conlrwlirtnrinr-jm.  05.  230.  243  333.  338. 

MoKBODDo.  Lord,  quoted  en  the  distinction 
ol  potential  and  actual  in  relation  to  no- 
tions. 115-6;   his  erroi-  on  this  point,  146. 

MONTAIONE,  quoted   on   illustration  of  I're- 


cipifancy,  402-3;  qtiofed  on  precipitate 
(lognnitism  and  skcplicism  as  plla^es  of  the 
same  disposition,  4h3. 
Mood  of  Syllogism,  doctrine  of,  according 
to  logicians,  286  et  setj. ;  name  for  ttie  ar- 
rangement of  the  three  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  with  designation  of  i|uaiility  and 
quality  of  each,  280;  the  Greek  logicians, 
looking  merely  to  the  two  premises  in  com- 
binatu)!!.  called  these  i-yzijsfits,  ib. ;  in  all 
si.\t\-rour  moods,  287-8;  but  only  eleven 
valid,  288;  of  the  six  in  each  figure,  in  all 
twenty-four,  only  nineteen  useful,  ib. ; 
these,  according  to  doctrine  of  author,  may 
be  still  further  simplified,  ib.:  the  doctrine 
of.  explicated,  2S7  tl  sfq.  ;  the  po.ssil)le  com- 
binations of  premises  tested  as  to  their 
validity  by  the  general  laws  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  287-8;  these  laws  give 
eight  possible  moods  of  a  legitimate  syllo- 
gism, 288;  these  eight  moods  being  further 
tested  by  the  special  rules  of  the  First  Fig- 
ure, leave  only  four  legitimate  moods  in 
that  figure  —  viz.,  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii, 
Ferio,  288-9  ;  examples  with  diagram.s  of 
the  legitimate  moods  of  the  First  Figure, 
290-91;  in  the  Second  Figure  there  me  four 
legitimate  moods  —  viz.,  Cesare,  Camestres, 
I'Vstino,  Baroco,  291-3;  examples  of  these 
with  diagrams,  292-3;  in  the  Third  Figure 
there  are  six  legitimate  moods  —  viz.,  Da- 
rapii,  I'elapton,  Disamis,  Datisi,  Bocardo, 
Ferisou,  294-5;  examples  of  these  with  dia- 
grams, 295-8;  some  ancient  logicians  made 
tivo  moods  of  Darapti.  295-C;  in  the  Fourth 
Figure  there  are  five  legitimate  moods  — 
viz.,  Bramantip,  Camencs,  Dimaris,  Fesapo, 
Fresison.  299-300;  examples  of  these  with 
diagrams.  300-1;  what  is  true  of  mood  in 
Extension  holds  also  of  it  in  Comprehen- 
sion, 302;  Latin  and  Greek  nuKinonic 
verses  for  moods  —  historical  notice  of, 
307-8;  the  Latin  due  to  I'etrus  ilispauus, 
308;  the  Greek  less  ingenious  than  the 
Latin,  and,  according  to  author's  latest 
view,  probably  copied  from  the  latter,  ib. : 
reduction  of  the  moods  of  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Figures  to  those  of  the 
First. 309-18;  direct  and  indirect  moods, — 
their  principle,  658-9;  direct  and  indirect 
moods  in  First  and  Fourth  Figures.  (158; 
indirect  moods  of  logicians  of  Second  and 
Third  Figures,  663-4;  these  impossible,  064  ; 
new  moods,  665-7 ;  Author's  table  of  moods, 
678-9. 

MouE,  most,  etc,  the  predesignations,  vai  i- 
ously  referred  to  universal,  particular,  or 
to  neither  quantity.  586;  authors  referred 
to  on,  ib.:  Corvinus.  ib. 

MuLLER,  Johann  von,  his  practice  in  read 
iug,  492. 
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McRETrs,  referred  to  on  a  spurioas  passage 

of  Anstoile's  Hjutonc,  G. 
McRMELLius,  inuemoilic  verses  of,  compris- 

ins  the  Ten  Calejroik'S,  130;  liis  nineinoiiic 

verses,  <]U(>teil  of  objects  not  included  under 

tlie  Ten  C'litesories,  140. 
MuTATio  Elkncui.  sfe  i'robution. 

Necessitas  Consefiuentia:'  ct  Necessitas  Con- 
>equciitis,  autlioi-s  relerred  to  on  di.^tinction 
of.  59J. 

Xeoatios,  controversy  regarding  the  place 
of.  173;  negative  terms,  how  designated  by 
Aristotle,  Boethius,  the  Schoolmen,  iO.; 
particula  infinitnns,  what,  it.,'  propositionfs 
injiniur,  what,  ib. 

New  Annlylic  of  Logical  Forms,  proposed 
Hs.-ay  by  the  author  on,  009;  extract  from 
rro-|)ectiis  of,  509-12. 

Noetic,  sf  Logic. 

NOLDius,  185;  referred  to,  on  History  of 
Fourth  Figure,  3ii3;  his  reduction  of  lia- 
roco,  314-17;  called  the  mood  Bocardo 
Docnniroc. 

XoMENXLATUUE,  Scientific,  importance  of, 
35. 

XoMl>AL  Dtlinition,  see  Definition. 

NoN-CoxTKAUiCTios,  principle  oi,  see  Con- 
tradiction. 

No>'  fits  logiriim,  what,  55. 

NoTiox.  see  Concept. 

NcxNESifS,  336,  451. 

<m.lECTIVE  Logic,  see  LogiC. 

OBSEKVATiox,  see  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Aci|uisitio>i  and  I'erfecting  of. 

OccA.M.  William,  his  use  of  Concfptus,  30 

Oldki'.s.  hi-s  .<|M.'Culution  founded  on  the 
geneiui  relations  of  distance  between  the 
planet.a,  367. 

OrisiON,  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Opi"<i«ition.  or  Incompo^.-iibility,  of  Judg- 
ments or  rro]iusitii>ns,  what,  184;  either  of 
Contradiction  or  of  Contrariety,  »6.,-  Sub- 
contrary  opposition,  what,  ib. ;  not  a  real 
opposition,  ib. ;  this  described  by  Aristotle 
as  an  opposition  in  language,  not  in  real- 
ity, ib  ;  di-'tiiiction  between  Indefinituilc 
and  .Semi-definilude  or  Definite  indefini- 
tude.  .'>33;  the  author's  doctrine  of,  evolved 
out  of  this  di.otiiiction,  (6. ,-  Subalternalion 
and  .Subcontrariety  as  forms  of,  rejected, 
rt  ;  IiiCon"i!<tency  intro<luced,  »6. ;  (,'ontra- 
dictory  and  Contrary  op|H)>ition  among 
propo«ifion«  of  difTerc'ntritnilily. what.  633-4; 
IriconxiHlency  imion,'  propifritions  of  the 
fom-  'jnulity.  .'")3  J;  >nl.xIiN  i-ioi'is  of  <  ontra- 
dictinn.  t'onfrariety.  and  Inconsistency, 
633-4;  difleriMiCf-s  in  Coin;M>ssibility  of  flie 
two  sclicmcs  of  Indi'tinite  and  Definite  J'ar- 
ticularity,  634;  tabular  scheme  of,  635. 


OiiGAXON,  name  bestowed  on  the  collection 
we  possess  of  the  logical  treatis^es  of  Aris- 
totle, 24;  but  not  by  Aristotle  himself,  i6.  ; 
as  thus  applied,  contributed  to  the  errone- 
ous supposition  that  Logic  is  an  instrument 
of  discovery,  ib. 

Ovid,  quoted,  482. 

Pachymehes.  or  rachymerius,  Georgius, 
278;  quoted  on  Induction,  593. 

Pacius,  Julius,  37,  196,  243,  268;  gave  the 
Uegressivo  Comprehensive  Sorites  before 
Goclenius,  273;  referred  to,  on  Figure,  285; 
quoted  on  error  of  phrase  petitio  principii, 
369 

Paualogis.m.  .Sfe  Fallacies. 

Part,  see  Whole. 

Particulau  Propositions,  171,  see  Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

Pautitiox.  vf  Division. 

Pascal,  quoted  on  the  dignity  of  man  as 
consisting  in  thouglit,  34;  quoted  on  the 
power  of  custom,  392. 

Passion,  as  a  source  of  Error,  see  Error, 
Causes  of. 

Paul,  St.,  quoted,  399. 

Tlfpioxh,  not  used  by  Aristotle,  but  the  verb 
■n-e^ts'Xf'*',  in  relation  to  notions,  100. 

Peripatetics,  their  nomenclature  of  the 
parts  of  the  Hypothetical  .Syllo.^ism,  241 

Per.sius,  quoted  on  Chrysippus,  as  inventor 
of  the  Sophism  Sorites,  268;  quoted,  272, 
479. 

Petersen,  referred  to  on  history  of  Catego- 
I  ics  in  antiquity,  142. 

Petitio  Principii,  what,  369;  error  of  the 
phrase,  ib.,  see  Probation. 

Pktisus  a  CORSIBUS,  satirized  by  Buchanan, 
Bcza.  and  Rabelais,  280. 

Philo,  5. 

Philoponus,  or  Grammaticus,  Joannes,  39; 
on  the  princi|)Ie  of  Contradiction,  63,  196, 
207,  240,  241,  278,  L96,  336:  relerred  to  on 
analysis  of  Geometry.  339;  (or  Animonius), 
his  definition  of  conversion,  514;  quoted, 
on  order  of  Premi.-^js,  G24-5;  quoted  on 
Figure  of  .Syllogism.  637-9. 

Philosophical  or  Logical  Presumption, 
principle  of,  450;  the  foundation  of  Induc- 
tion and  Analogy,  ib 

IMiiLOSoPHY  of  Common  Sense,  the,  what, 
383;  well  stated  by  Aristotle,  ib. 

Phocvlides.  (ireek  ejiigram  by,  280. 

Piccartl'S,  196. 

I'LATIXA,  referred  toon  death  of  Petrus  Ilis- 
pnnus,  308. 

Pi.AT.vKP..  Ernst,  referred  1o,  on  Logic  being 
a  foinial  instnimint  of  the  sciences,  26. 249, 
456;  f;uotcd  on  Figure  of  Syllogism,  646-7. 

Plato,  his  use  of  the  term  DiaUrtic,  5.  Cr,  (and 
the  PlatonistB)  considered  Dialectic  (i.  e., 
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Logic  and  Metaphysics)  as  a  science,  7; 
frequently  employed  the  laws  of  Excluded 
Middle  and  of  Coutradictiou,  C2-5;  his 
(alleged)  Second  AUibiades  spurious,  65;  rec- 
ognized the  law  of  Ueason  and  Consequent 
or  Sullicient  Ueaiiou,  GO;  employed,  iu  ref- 
erence to  this  principle,  the  ambiguous  term 
akia,  CO,  340;  guilty  of  tlie  vice  of  circuliis 
in  demoHUranrlo,  in  his  proof  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  372;  quoted  to  tlie  effect 
that  man  is  naturally  determined  to  com- 
munication, 479. 
l'LATO,rseudo.  quoted  on  teachingasa  mean 

of  self-improvement,  482 
PI.ATONI9TS,  the,  referred  to  on  knowledge 

and  belief,  384 
riAaros,  its  meaning  iu  relation  to  concepts, 

100. 
Plautus,  quoted  on  the  superiority  of  im- 
mediate to  mediate  testimony,  459. 
I'LiJiY,  the  younger,  quoted  on  the  greater 
tendency  of  hearing  to  rouse  the  attention, 
484;  his  maxim  regarding  quantity  to  be 
read,  487. 
Plotinus,  his  employment  of  the  term  cate- 
gory^ 140;  referred   to  on   Categories,  142; 
referred  to  on  analysis  of  Geometry,  339. 
Ploucqdet,  Godfrey, 43;  referred  to  on  I'os- 
tulate  of  Logic,  512;  quoted  on  Conversion, 
528;  referred  to  on  quantification  of  predi- 
cate, 558;  his  general  canon  of  Syllogism, 
558. 
Plutarch,  5,  331;  cited  on  the  benefits  of 

oppo.tition,  481. 
PoNcitrs,  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories 

of  tlie  object-matter  of  Logic,  20. 
Pope,  Alexander,  has  borrowed  from   Ser- 
geant. 630. 
I'ouPHYRY,  101,104;  quoted  on  the  relation 
between  the  IJieadth  and  Depth  of  notions, 
104,  139;  made  two  moods  of  Darapti,  296. 
P0R80X,  Richard,  liis   imitation   of  an  epi- 
gram of  Phocydides  as  applied  to  Hermann, 
280 
Port  Royal  Logic,  pee  L'Arl  de  Penser. 
Postulates  of  Logic,  ste  Logic. 
Postulates,  what,  188. 

PRjBDICATUM  pra-dicati  eat  ftiam  prerdicalum 
subjecii,  the  canon  of  Deductive  Categorical 
Syllogisms   in    Comprehension,   214;    how 
otherwise  expressed,  ib 
Precipitakcy,  .Iff  El-ror,  Causes  of 
Predesignate  and  I'reindesignate  Propoisi- 
tions.  what,  172,  see  Judgment.'',   Proposi- 
tions. 
Predicate,  of  a  judgment,  what,  161;  in  Aris- 
totle the  predicate  includes  the  copula,  ib  ; 
called  the  trrm  or  rxlrtme  of  a  proposition, 
ib. :  (Ju.intilication  of.  date  of  its  discovery 
by  author,  510;  its  results  specitied,  510-11, 
S24-7;  considered  in  detail,  516-20;  esfab- 
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lished,  1°,  That  the  predicate  is  as  extensive 
as  the  subject,  516-17;   2°,  That  ordinary 
language  quantifies  tlie  predicate  so  often 
as  this  detci'iniiiatiou  is  of  importance,  517; 
this  done  either  directly,  or  by  1-imitation 
or   Exception,  517-19;  3^,  The  doctrine  of 
the  non-fiuantilication  of,  only  an  example 
of  the  passive  sequacity  of  the  logicians, 
619;   4°,    The  non-<jiiaiitification   of,  given 
up  by  logicians  themselves,  in  certain  cases, 
519-20;    logicians    (but    not    Aristotle)  as- 
serted  that  in   affirmative  propositions  in 
which  subject  and  predicate  are  quantified 
to  their  full  extent,  the  predicate  is  distrib- 
uted  in  virtue  of  its   matter.  526;  logicians 
wrong  in  their  doctrine  that  in  negative 
propositions    the  predicate  is  always   dis- 
tributed, ib. ;  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
the    quantification    of,  considered,  539  et 
sec/:   I.  (ieiieral,  —  objections   founded    on 
the  distinction   of    Formal   and    Material 
considered,  539-43;  II.   Special,  — P,  That 
it  is  false,  543-5;  2°,  Useless,  545-6;  histori- 
cal   notices    regarding   quantificatiou    of, 
546-559;  Aristotle,  546-9;    Alexander  Aph- 
rodisiensis,  549;    Ammonius  liermije,  546, 
549-51;  Boethius,  551-3;  Averroes,  553;  Al- 
bertus  3Iagnus.  553-4;   Levi   Ben  Gersou, 
554-5;    Masters  of    Louvain,    555;    Titius 
and  Ridiger,  ib. ;  Godfrey  Ploucquet,  558; 
Ulrich,  559;    authors    referred   to  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  extension  of  predicate  is 
always  reduced   to   extension   of  subject, 
5-59 ;  authors  referred  to  on  the  doctrine  that 
predicate  has  quantity  as  well  as  subject, 
ib. ;  references  to  Aristotle  for  use  of  dis- 
tributed predicate,  ib. 

Prejudice,  authors  referred  toon,  394,  nee 

Prelectiox,  Author's  Method  of,  2;  same 
as  that  prevalent  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
ib. 

Premise,  Premises,  of  Syllogism,  what.  198, 
199,  207;  Major  and  Minor  Premise  or 
Proposition,  ib. ,  objections  to  these  term.s 
as  denominations  of  the  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  200;  their  designations,  ib. ;  best 
names  for  are  Sumption  and  Subsutnption, 
199-201;  order  of  624;  Philoponus  quoted 
on,  624-5;  instances  and  authorities  for  the 
enouncement  of  syllogism  with  the  minor 
premise  stated  first,  625-6 

Prescision,  what,  88. 

Presextative  Faculty,  as  a  source  of  Error, 
."Iff  Error,  Causes  of. 

Prevost,  456. 

i'Ri.MARY  Laws  of  Thought,. •i^^c  Fundamental 
Laws  of  Thought. 

Primum  Cogniium,  controversy  regarding, 
156. 

PRINCIPIUM  Contradicentium,  see  Lex  Contra- 
dictoriantm 
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PnoBATTOS.  Doctrine  of.  SfiA-TS;  its  charac- 
ter and  elcniiiit!;.  300;  these  explicated,  361 
ft  srg.;  terms  employed  for  rrobatioii. — 
Ari^umrnlntion,  Ar:;itmettt,  Detnonstration, 
Leailing  of  Proof,  361 ;  in  j'eneral,  what,  i6.  ; 
how  distinpuislied  from  .'<ylloprism,  i6.  ,• 
whereon  (lepoiids  tlio  lofrical  value  of. 
361-2;  ground  of  Troof  eitlier  ab.«olute  or 
relative,  362;  distinctions  of  propositions 
in  respect  of  the  peucral  form  of  a  system 
of.  3<J4-5;  divisions  of  I'robations,  3i35  ;  the 
diflerences  of  probations  depend  partly 
on  their  matter  and  partly  on  their  form, 
ib. :  (1)  In  respect  of  their  Matter,  they  are 
Turc  and  Kmpirical,  364-6;  this  distinction 
of  I'robations  not  taken  into  account  by 
Logic.  337;  (2)  In  re^ppct  of  their  Form  this 
is  Internal  and  E.\ternal,  365-6;  I'robaticns 
arc,  in  respect  of  Internal  Form,  a.  Direct 
and  Indirect.  366-7;  princijile  of  indirect 
(iroof  367-8;  diflerences  ot  Indirect  or 
Apagogical  Probations,  368;  b.  Deductive 
and  Inductive,  365-8;  c.  Synthetic  and 
Analytic,  365,  369;  in  respect  of  External 
form,  they  are,  P,  Simple  and  Composite, 
2^,  Perfect  and  Imperfeci,  3'',  Kegular  and 
Irregular,  ^a-fi;  (3)  In  respect  of  their 
Degree  of  Cogency,  they  are,  1°,  Apodeictic 
or  Demonstrative  and  I'robable,  366;  2^, 
Universally  and  Particularly  Valid,  ih.  :  the 
formal  legitimacy  of,  deteimir.ed  accord- 
ing to  the  logicians  by  five  rules,  369-70; 
these  rules  reduced  to  two,  370;  the  five 
rules  explicated,  370  tt  seq. ;  first  rule,  Noth- 
ing is  to  be  beggeSl,  borrowed,  or  stolen. 
366-71;  its  violation  affords  the  Ptiitio  Prin- 
cipri,  369;  limitation  under  which  this  rule 
is  to  be  understood,  371;  second  rule.  That 
no  proposition  h  to  beemjiloyed  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  proof,  the  truth  of  which  is  only 
to  be  evinced  as  a  cons<.f|Ufnce  of  the  prop- 
osition which  it  is  emitloyed  to  prove,  3)9- 
72:  its  violation  affords  the  vice  of  Sff-rfpou 
irp6r(pov,  3^.9;  third  rule.  That  no  circular 
probation  is  to  be  made,  369-72;  its  violation 
affords  the  vice  of  Cimitas  in  ihnwn^tmniln, 
369;  regressive  and  progressive  proofs  not 
to  be  confouiKlcd  with  the  tautological  cir- 
cle, 373;  fourlli  "nile.  Tliat  no  leap,  no  hia- 
tus must  hf  mndc.  370-73;  its  violation  af- 
ford" the  \  ICC  of  Satius  in  (Ifmonstronrlo, 
370.373;  fifth  rule.  The  scope  of  the  proba- 
tion is  not  to  b«.'  changed,  370-4;  this  rule 
ailmit"  of  three  degrees,  374:  (1)  Mutnlin 
Ei-nri„,  Sii,  (2)  Proving  too  little,  j6.  ,■  (3) 
Proving  too  much.  375. 

Problem,  tlic.  what.  198. 

I'fsonLKM!*.  what.  IH^. 

I'lsfxurt.  referred  to  on  Knowledge  and  Be- 
lief. .3»4, 

PR<x»Bise8ivE  Meilif«l.  "'  Method. 


Proof,  see  Probation . 

Proportion,  Analogy  or  Identity,  law  of. 
as  a  fundamental  rule  of  syllogisms,  575; 
made  by  some  logicians  the  one  supreme 
canon  of  syllogism,  ib. ;  logicians  by  wliom 
this  law  is  confounded,  or  made  coonliiiale 
with  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  ib.  :  names 
given  by  logicians  to,  ib. ;  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  employed  by  Aristotle  as  a 
fundamental  rule  of  syllogism,  576;  terms 
und('r_  which  enounced,  575-8  ;  Syrbius 
thought  that  this  law,  unless  limited,  is 
false,  577,  see  Syllogism. 

PrOPOSITIO  Conrlilioniilis  nihil  pnnit  in  fs.«, 
the  rule,  its  origin.  169. 

I'ropo.sitiox.  The,  name  for  major  premise, 
200;  but  amhignons.  2(X»-1. 

Proposition,  what,  159;  its  synonyms,  159- 
60;  called  by  Aristotle  an  interval,  Sidarvixa, 
161 ;  how  divided  by  the  logicians,  in  respect 
of  (iuantity,  171;  propositions  distinguished 
by  the  author  into  Pred^'slgnate  (Defi- 
nite), and  Preindesignate  (Indefinite),  ac- 
cording as  their  quantity  is  or  is  not  marked 
out  by  a  verba)  sign,  172,  .^fe  Judgments; 
distinctions  of,  in  respect  of  the  generaV 
form  of  a  system  of  proof,  362-3,  see  also  187 
et  seq. ;  terms  of,  only  terms  as  terms  of  a 
relation,  515;  these  only  compared  as  quan- 
tities, ib.  ;  of  no  Consequence  logically 
whether  subject  or  predicate  of  be  placed 
first,  516,  527;  in  common  language  predi- 
cate often  placed  first,  516;  sinijdy  an  eiju.-.- 
tion  of  two  notions  iu  respect  of  their 
extension,  .525,  .526-7.  528-9;  new  proposi- 
tional  forms  resulting  from  the  docti'iue  of 
a  quantified  predicate,  529  el  seq  ,  see  nlsn 
537;  these,  with  the  old,  in  all  eight,  529- 
30.  534-6;  their  literal  symbols,  529-30; 
their  notation,  ib.  ;  quantity  of,  530  et  seq.; 
Indefinite  propositions  (of  the  logicians), 
better  Indesignale  or  Preindesignate,  ib. ;  va- 
rious opinions  as  to  their  classification,  ib.  : 
auiliors  referred  toon  this  subject,  5.30-31 ; 
prevalent  uncertainty  in  regartl  to  Particu- 
larity and  its  signs,  .031 ;  two  meanings  of 
som^,  either  Semi-definite,  and  equivalent 
to  some  only,  or  Indefinite,  and  e<iuivalent 
to  some  at  least,  ib. ;  how  these  may  be  sym- 
bolized, 532;  Aristotle  and  logicians  recog- 
nized only  the  latter  of  these  meanings, 
531-2;  reasons  of  thiS,  532-3;  Definitudeor 
Non-particularity  of  three  kinds,  .531-2; 
how  these  forms  maybe  symbolized,  ib. ; 
effect  of  the  definite  article  and  its  absence 
in  different  languages  in  reducing  the  defi- 
nite to  the  indefinite,  531:  to  what  the  In- 
definites of  Aristotle  correspond,  5-32;  logi- 
cians who  have  marked  the  (juantities  by 
definite  and  indefinite,  .>i2  ;  the  three  pos- 
sible relations  of  the  terms  of,  1.  Toto-total 
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co'i'nclusion,  2.  Toto-total  coexclusion,  3. 
Incoin|ilc-te  coiiiclusion,  iiivoJviiig  Iiicdiii- 
plete  couxcliisioii,  530;  the  xvliole  oitlur  ul 
best  mid  wur^t  quuiitification  of  the  ternu 
of,  tliroiiglioiit  the  two  C|iiulitie.s  of  AfJirma- 
tioii  and  >>oyatioii,  u37-3'J,  i«f  Judgiiieiit.", 
Doctrine  ol'. 

I'KOl'OSITIONES  lertii  adjactntis,  or  ttrtii  ad- 
jecti,  what,  ]t>2;  liow  dei-igiiated  by  the 
Greeks  after  Aristotle,  101-2  ;  srcumli  adja- 
centis,  what,  1()2. 

I'ROPosiTioNES  Ex/ioitibiles,  tlie  doctrine  of, 
as  given  by  logiciai  s,  OlS-I'J,  see  Kxclusive 
and  Kxceptive  Tarticles. 

ITpdffArjil'is,  of  Theoplirastus,  its  probable 
nieauiii};,  'Ul. 

Up6Taa::,  its  t.se  by  Aristotle.  159 

I'RUTAUUKAh  and  Etiathlus,  the  case  of, 
quoted,  33-1. 

I'liovEKBS,  The  Book  of,  cited,  480. 

ISELLUS,  Michuol,  the  Hy/Ki/isis  of  the  Or^a- 
non  attnbutevl  tc  m  all  probability  a  trans- 
lation from  llispa.'U'i,  308. 

I'SYCHOLOOY,  Knipivi.'i.l  or  Historical,  liow 
distinguished  from  -'>.  gic,  17,  22. 

rcRciioT,  relerred  to  on  Categories,  142; 
mnemonic  verse  for  Di-junctive  Syllogism, 
from,  231 ;  his  formula  for  the  Figure  of 
Syllogism  (in  Extensionx  282;  referred  to 
on  the  predesignation  ol  the  predicate  by 
all  collectively,  559. 

I'DUE  and  Applied,  as  usually  employed  in 
opposition  in  German  philosophy,  not 
properly  relative  and  correlative  to  each 
other,  44;  pure  and  mixed.  apf/lieU  and  un- 
applied, pro|>erly  correlative,  ib. 

Pure  and  Modal  Proposit Joi/s ,  180-81,  see 
Judgments. 

Pure  Logic,  see  Logic. 

Qualities,  or  Modes,  what,  55;  their  syno- 
nyms, 55 

QuiNTiLiAN,  200;  his  employment  of  the 
term  Eniliymen.e,  278,  332;  his  maxim  re- 
garding quantity  to  be  read,  487, 

Rabelais,  280. 

Kamists,  maintain  logic  to  be  an  art,  7. 

Ramus,  referred  to  on  genus  of  1-ogic,  7,142; 
his  illustration  of  the  distinction  between 
Abstract  or  General,  and  Concrete  or 
Special  Logic,  39;  referred  to  on  Method  in 
Logic,  341;  relerred  to  on  postulate  of 
Logic,  512;  ([uoted  on  Induction  of  Aris- 
totle, 593-4. 

Rapin,  referred  to  on  canon  of  syllogism, 
500 

Readikq.  scp  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

Real  Dclinition,  $ee  Definition. 

Real  Induction,  see  Induction. 


Rea  l  Truth,  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of 

IfEASON  and  Consequent,  Law  of,  sre  SufiB- 
cient  Reason. 

Rkasoninu,  see  Reasonings,  Doctrine  of, 
S>  llogism. 

Reasumnus,  Doctrine  of,  189-334;  the  act  of 
i;e:i>oning,  what,  189-90;  this  illustnited  by 
an  example,  190;  the  example  given  is  a 
reasoning  in  the  whole  of  Extension,  and 
may  be  rei)resented  by  three  circles,  191; 
the  reasoning  of  Extension  may  be  exhib- 
ited in  Comprehension,  191-3;  the  copula 
in  extension  and  conqiiehei..>^ion  of  a 
counter  meaning,  193 ;  definition  ot  the 
process  of  Reasoning  with  the  ])rincipal 
denominations  of  process  and  jiroduct, 
193-4;  these  fxplicaled  and  illustrated,  194 
ft  set).;  1.  The  Act  ol  Reasoning,  —  a  rea- 
soning is  one  organic  whole,  (6.  ,•  errors  of 
logicians  on  this  point,  195;  utility  of  the 
process  of  reasoning,  io. ;  2.  'J'erms  by 
w  hich  the  process  of  reasoning  is  denom- 
inated, —  Heiixinin^,  Huliocinutinn,  Dis- 
coursf,  Argumentaiinn,  Ari;uwent,  Iii/irinrf, 
To  conclude,  Conclusion  To  syllogizf,  Collec- 
tio,  Colligfre,  195-7;  geneial  conditions  of 
Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  197,  see  Syllogism; 
reasoning  may  jjroceed  in  the  quantity  of 
Extension,  and  in  that  of  Compiehension, 
207  tt  seq.  ;  reasonings  in  thei-e  opposite 
quantities  explicitly  conqiared  and  con- 
trasted, 209  (t  serj. ;  logicians  have  over- 
looked reasoning  in  Comprehension,  and 
have  thus  given  narrow  and  erroneous  defi- 
nitions of  the  major,  middle,  and  minor 
terms,  209-10,  set  aho  153  tl  seij  ;  diliicuUy 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  all  reasoning 
is  either  from  the  wliole  to  the  part,  or 
from  the  parls  to  the  whole,  stated  and  ob- 
viated, 252,  see  Inference,  Syll<)gi<in. 

Reciprocatixu  Propositions,  common  doc- 
tiiiie  of  logicians  that  predicate  in  these 
quantified  vi  ?7m<fr/ffi,  5-0.  542,  544;  this  in- 
correct, 544  :  authors  referred  to  who  hold 
that  they  may  be  simply  converted,  528  ; 
Pacius,  Ale.xander  Aphrodisiensis  referred 
to  on,  ib. ;  Fonseca  cited  against  their 
quantification  vi  inatrritT,  543. 

Redi,  his  anecdotes  of  t\vo  Peripatetics,  407. 

Reduction  of  Syljogisms,  the  whole  ot  the 
rules  given  bv  logicians  for,  unphilosoph- 
ical,308;  these  superseded.  309-18;  reductio 
ad  iiiipossibile  applied  to  Baroco  and  Bocar- 
do,  but  awkward  and  perple.\ing,  312,  314. 

Regressive  Method,  see  Method. 

Reid  quoted  on  Conception,  78-80;  his  mis- 
takes regarding.  80.81;  not.  however,  open 
to  Dr.  Gleig's  censure  on  this  point,  81 

Rei.mai;us.  II.  .>.,  anectioles  cited  from,  of 
the  influence  of  passion  on  opinion,  407; 
quoted  ou  canons  of  Syllogism,  566. 
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Ueixiidld,  370. 

Remixiscksce,  as  a  source  of  Error,  srr  Er- 
ror. Causi's  of. 

llEPKt:sESTATIOX  {rrprrsenlalio).  I  lit-  tfiin, 
sense   ill    wliicli    it   lias   been   u«ccl    on    tlie 

'  (.'ontineiit  since  tlie  time  of  Leibnitz,  90; 
want  ill  Eii^li>li  ol  a  term  to  expre&s  what 
is  thus  (iliiproperly )  denoted  by  rrpreufn- 
iniiim,  ib.:  sense  in  which  used  by  the 
author,  ib 

REPUoxAjiCE,  of  Notions,  equivalent  to  Con- 
tradictory 0|)|iositi<>n.  152. 

UEI-8CI1,  or  Keuschius.  101,  243,  259,  311;  his 
reduction  of  Uaroco.  3U,  31').  317.  343.  451, 
45»j:  quoted  on  canons  of  .Syllo;;isni,  .O'il 

HutTORlc/o  Alexitnrler,  author  of.  Iiisenipluy- 
mi-iit  of  the  term  'nthi/iiifmf,"2.'i8. 

IIifiiTKi:.  ileinrich.  referred  to,  as  to  Logic 
not  beni^  pioiK'rly  an  art  of  Discovery,  26; 
quoted  Oil  the  doininion  which  I.,ogic  jjives 
us  over  our  thoughts.  33-4,  45. 183,  342,  360 

Rluir.EP..  ISO;  noticed  tlie  error  of  those  wlio 
make  .>orites  only  of  comprehensive  whole. 
270:  erroneously  attributed  introduction  of 
Fourth  Figure  to  Cialen  and  Scotus,  303: 
quoted  and  criticized  on  quantification  of 
jircdicate,  555-S;  syllogistic  forms  pro- 
(loiiiided  by.  557-8 

KOMAOXOSI.  51 

l.o-si.iNo,  56 

i;ocssKAU,  cited  on  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
•  irigiii  of  Liiiiguape.  433 

IJL'IZ.  Didacus.  referred  to,  on  history  of  dis- 
tinction of  Sfnsuy  Compositi  el  Divisi,  32G, 
.-^Tv  •?-i7. 

.•»ALTL's  /.«  ihinonatramlo.  what.  370-3:  only  a 
»p -cial  c  "^e  of  the  Pttitio  Prinn'/ni,  S'3.  >f 
rroliniiiiii. 

Sam>kiisox.  I'li^ho)!,  qiiole<l  on  objects  not 
included  under  the  ten  categories,  140:  re- 
ferred to  on  ii:  ine-'  of  pn))n>siti()ii8  in  con-  j 
version,  185,227;  cpioted  on  impurtance  of 
teaching  as  a  mean  of  self-improvement, 
4"'3:  hi"  practice  in  reading,  487. 

.Sai'teic,  42;  quoted  on  caiiouiiof  Syllogism, 

.Savoxarola.  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism, 
»)« 

SCALiMER,  J.  <;,  quoted  ou  the  benefits  of 
(lisciisxion,  4S1. 

"CHKiiii.ER,  IM.  210.  216;  fjuoted  on  what 
coii>tilute4  a  disjunctive  Keasoning,  232, 
24";  referred  to  on  Arii>totlc  and  Plato's 
vivwd  of  Met  hod.  340;  referred  to  on 
MetlKHl  in  Logic.  341 .  342.  4.'>S :  quoted  on 
Propf/'irjoiie.  Kxponibih."-,  51H  I'J;  referreil 
fo  on  ojipo-ition  of  .Subalternation  and  of 
Sobcoiiiran'oty,  532 

.SciiKiDf.KC.  425.  4<?0.  4!)0,  492,  493 

.'3CHELLI50,  repudiated  the  principles  of  Con-  ' 


tradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  in  relation 
to  the  Absolute,  64;  respect  in  which  his 
treatment  of  the  principle  of  Contnuliction 
dill'eied  fioiu  lluit  ol  lUgel,  ib.  :  phiciil  ilie 
law  of  Identity  as  the  primary  ])riiiciple  o.f 
all  knowledge,  66 

ScHMOi.DEr.s,  451.  454. 

."^CIIOLIA.  w!i:it,  188. 

SciioLiA.'ST  on  Ueiinogene?,  his  doctrine  of 
the  Eiilhyiii',iiie,  279,  334. 

ScHOTTUS,  Aiidieas,  334. 

Schramm,  made  the  Inductive  Syllogism 
deductive,  2'J'J 

St'lll'i.Ei:.  refeiied  to  for  scholastic  theories 
of  the  object  matter  of  Logic.  20. 

SCHULZE,  O.  E.,  56,  57,  59,  60,  88, 104, 162, 174, 
179,  183.  198,  215,  219. 

SCHWEloii.flUPEit,  2t)0;  referred  to  on  true 
leailiiig  of  Kpictutus,  332. 

SflliXCE,  deliiiitioii  of,  335-6;  its  perfection 
of  two  kinds — Formal  and  Material,  337; 
distinguished  as  Ileal  and  Formal,  380; 
uiuler  the  Heal  .Sciences  arc  incknled  the 
Mental  and  Material.  380-81;  divided  into 
two  great  blanches,  according  as  it  is  con- 
versant, P.  About  objects  known,  or,  2°, 
About  the  manner  of  knowing  tlKni.405-G; 
these  brai.chts  called  respectively  Direct 
Scic.ce  or  Science  Simply,  and  ItellL-x  ."jci- 
cijce,  fl.e  Science  of  Science,  the  -Method  of 
Science.  495;  the  latter  falls  into  two  great 
brunches  as  it  is  conversant,  P,  About  the 
laws  under  which  the  human  mind  can 
know,  or,  2'^,  The  laws  under  which  what 
is  proposed  by  the  human  mind  to  know, 
can  be  known,  493;  the  loiniL-r  is  Logic 
properly  so  called,  the  latter  i.o:  i.amed,  ih.  : 
but  in  its  parts,  calKd  tlnretir,  Arckiler- 
toiiic,  ib. :  these  sciences,  resjjectively  devel- 
ojied  by  Aristotle,  and  by  15acon,  ib.  ,  not 
inconsistent,  butcorrelaliveaud  dependent. 
ib 

ScoTUS,  .John  Duns,  refeiied  to  as  to  genus 
of  Logic,  7;  referred  to  for  scholastic  theo- 
ries on  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  20;  (or 
•St.  Augustin)  quoted  as  fo  Logic  being  the 
Ars  arliiim  and  Srimtin  .sci'iitinnnn.  2'j,  42, 
227,291;  alleged  as  defending  the  Fourth 
Figure,  303;  this  erroneous,  it.,-  held  Feri- 
son,  Bocardo,  and  Felapton  as  useless,  be- 
cause concluding  indirectly, 318;  his  ground 
of  the  discrimination  of  major  and  minor 
terms  in  the  Second  and  Ihird  Figures, 
629 

Skcoxd  Figure.  .«>«  Figure. 

.Skouv.  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism,  567. 

S);lk-L'»ve,  "•'  Eiror,  Causes  of 

Seneca,  example  of  Sorites  from,  272,327; 
quoted  on  Division,  3-57;  quoted  on  evil 
influence  of  precipitancy,  402;  quoted  on 
the  hope  of  dying  old,  as  an  illustration  of 
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precipitate  juilgmcnt,  402;  fjuoted  on  sloth 
as  a  bouroe  of  error,  404.  480;  quoted  on 
teaching  iis  a  mean  of  sell-iinproveincut  in 
k.  owledfiL'.  482;  his  niiixiin  rt'j,'ardin{,'  tlie 
<|uau;iry  to  be  rvm\.  487. 

Skuoeant,  Joliii,  notice  of,  630;  liis  doctrine 
<>f  the  Second  suid  Third  Fl-.nires.  630-31. 

Skxtus  ICmimiiuuis,  5,  l'J8,  3i9 

".S  (jii.WESANui-;,  cited  on  inllueuce  of  As.^o- 
cintioii,  424. 

."'kju'art,  referred  to  on  wliat  truly  consti- 
tutes a  Disjunctive  Keasoning,  232,  ;i34,  344, 
375.  390. 

SiMPLiciUP.S;  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
7,  65. 

Sloth,  s-e  Error,  Causes  of. 

S.MKJLECIU8,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
7;  referred  to  for  soliola-tic  tlieories  of  the 
object-nnitter  of  Logic,  20,  42. 

Smith,  Adam,  quoted  on  influence  of  Asso- 
ciation. 422-3. 

Snkll.  469.  475. 

SociKTV.  influence  of.  as  a  source  of  Error, 
sre  Error,  Causes  of. 

SocKATES,  liis  saying  regarding  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  393-4 

Solomon,  487. 

Sol'ATKIl  APAMKKNSIP,  211. 

SOPHIS.M,  .tee  Fallacies. 

Sorites,  or  Cliain  Syllogism,  257-74;  the 
second  variet\- of  Compli-.x;  Syllogism,  260; 
what,  ib  ;  its  formiil;e  in  Comprehension  and 
E.\teiision.  ih. :  Progressive  and  Regressive, 
2l5t)-l ;  authors  0:1,  in  general,  referred  to, 
261;  diagrams,  circular  and  linear,  illustra- 
tive of,  ib. ;  coi.ciete  examples  of  261-3; 
the  formal  infeience  eciually  necessary  in, 
as  ill  siin|)le  syllogism,  2IJ3;  resolvable  into 
simple  .syllogisms,  ib. :  this  illustrated  263-4; 
equally  natural  as  simple  syllogism,  264; 
may  be  either  Categorical  or  Hypothetical, 
16.  ,•  laws  of  these  forms  of,  2t>4-5;  formula 
of  Hypothetical  Sorites,  265;  resolution  of 
Hypothetical  Sorites,  progressive  and  re- 
gressive, into  simple  syllogisms,  265-6;  a  Dis- 
junctive Sorites  po.ssible  after  a  sort.  2)6-7; 
but  cumiile.v  and  unserviceable.  267;  his- 
torical notice  of  the  logical  iloctriiie  of,  ib. 
tt  aeq. ;  neither  name  nor  doctrine  found  iu 
Aristotle,  ib. ;  but  the  princip'e  of  given  in 
Aristotle's  first  antipredicamental  rule,  268; 
the  term  .^ontex  never  applied  by  any  an- 
cient writer  to  designate  a  cirtain  form  of 
reasoning,  //;. ;  with  them  denoted  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  sophism,  (6  ;  first  used  in  its 
present  acceptation  by  Laurenlius  Valla. 
■-'69;  the  process  of  descrlb'd  in  the  Dinhr- 
tic  of  George  of  Trebisond.  the  conteinpo 
rary  of  Valla,  ih.  ,-  the  doctrine  of  logicians 
regarding,  illustrates  their  one-sided  view 
of  the  nature  of  reasoning  in  general,  ib.  ; 


the  Sorites  of  extension  overlooked,  and 
that  of  comprehension,  the  i)rogressive, 
alone  contemplatea  by  logicians,  270;  dif- 
ference between  the  two  form-  of,  ib. ;  prob- 
able reason  why  logicians  overlooked,  in 
the  case  of  Sorites,  the  reasoning  in  exten- 
sion, 271-2;  examples  of,  in  coinprehen.Mo:i 
and  extension,  272-3;  the  (Joclenian,  or 
Kegressive  Comprehensive  Sorites,  273; 
names  given  to,  273-4;  befoie  Valla,  called 
vaguely  complex  .^ijlln^ism,  274;  as  a  poly- 
syllogism,  comparatively  simple,  ib. ;  may 
bedrawm  in  any  figure,  320;  observations 
on,  619;  correction  and  am|ililication  <>f 
tlie  common  doctrine  of,  619-21;  diagrams 
illu-strative  of,  620-21. 

S0RITE8,  the  soi)hism,  its  derivation  and 
meaning,  268;  its  nature,  16.  ,•  said  to  have 
been  iinented  by  the  Stoic  Chrysippus,  id.  ; 
by  Eubulides,  ib  ;  called  (paKaKphs,  calvus, 
ib  ;  called  ncfrvnlis  by  Cicero,  ib. ;  its  char- 
acter, 332;  its  various  designations,  it  : 
well  defined  by  Ulpian.  ib.;  exemplified. 
332-3. 

Space,  or  Extension,  as  absolutely  bounded, 
unthinkable,  73;  as  unlimited,  inconceiva- 
ble, because  contradictory,  16.  ,•  as  an  abso- 
lute minimum,  or  as  infinitely  divided, 
inconceivable,  74. 

Special  Logic,  see  Logic. 

Special  or  Concrete  Logic,  see  Logic. 

Species,  sfp  Cienus. 

Speculation  as  a  means  of  knowledge,  see 
Kiiowledge.  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Terfecting  of. 

Stattluu,  -42;  (luuted  on  canons  of  syllo- 
gism. 56S. 

Stepiianus.  U.,  85;  his  imitation  of  an  epi- 
gram of  riiocylides,  280. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  quoted  on  the  liability  of 
notions  to  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  12.3-5; 
refers  to  Hume  and  Cainijbell,  ib.  :  his  un- 
favorable strictures  on  the  alleged  modern 
origin  of  certain  technical  logical  language, 
groundless,  146,  197.  418;  quoted  on  influ- 
ence of  association.  421-3.  430.  431. 

Stoiciieiologv,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  sfr 
Loiric. 

Stoics,  viewed  Logic  as  a  science,  7;  their 
nomenclature  of  the  parts  of  the  Hypothet- 
ical .S\  llogism.  241:  the  excogitation  of  the 
sophism  /if.i/;c'(  Rmio  attributed  to,  330; 
but  this  doiibtinl,  .331. 

STRAno.  280 

Strigelius,  526. 

SUARKZ,  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
63,6);  referred  to  on  classification  of  the 
categories,  141. 

SUB.iECT,  of  a  Judgment  or  rrop'osition, 
what,  161;  called  term  or  rxtrone,  it.,  see 
Judgments,  I'roposition. 
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SrBJECTivE  Lo^ic,  ae  Lopic. 
SCBsiDiARiES  or  Aids  of  thinking.  Doctrine 

o(,  ir'  Lii;;ic 

SCBOUDINATION  of  Conccpts,  sre  Concepts, 
Kflatiuiis  of. 

StJKKiciKNT  Reason,  or  Reason  and  Conse- 
tjin-nt,  |iriiiciple  of,  a  fuiuhunciital  law  of 
tli<iii>;lit,  57  (6u(  j'r  61);  what  and  liow  i-x- 
p-esst<i,  GO;  relations  between  Reason  and 
CuusMiuent,  <jH-\\  lo;;ical  signilicance  of, 
61  ;  discriininuti^il  from  tlic  principle  of 
Cause  and  KfiVct,  ib. ;  logical  and  txHuiiliysi- 
cal  nason  aii/rons'qiient,  ib. ;  these  both  in- 
clnded  under  the  terms  cnnilition  and  cnmli- 
tioii,iJ,  ib. ;  Ihiii  law  should  be  excluded 
from  Logic,  i6. ;  reco:;nized  by  I'lato.  6'3; 
by  Ari.-to;le.  ib  ;  by  bolii  ui.dtr  tlie  aiiibij;- 
uous  term  aiTia,  aiTiov  {cans,),  ih  ,•  but  the 
prhiciple  of  Knowledge  di.-crimii.atcd  by 
Aristotle  from  the  |>i'iiiciple  of  PioiUiction, 
6t>-7;  comprehended  by  Cicero,  and  by  the 
Fclioolmen,  under  the  formula  jiihil  sine 
raant,  67;  but  uiider  that  di>ci  iniinaled,  ib  ; 
in  mwlern  times  attention  called  to  it  by 
Leibnitz,  i6. ;  but  not  adetjuately  disciim- 
inated  by  him.  ib. ;  controversy  between 
Leibnitz  and  Dr  Samuel  ('laike  on  this 
law,  among  other  joints, ///.,-  assumed  by 
Leibnitz  as  the  foui.datioii  of  Niiturnl 
I'hilosophy,  ib. ;  the  tbrm  of  the  H>],othet- 
ical  Siyllo;:ism  determined  by,  239;  how 
enout.ced  by  Wolf.  67;  di.'^cu.-sion  rega:(!- 
iiig  the  Leibniliun  piinciiile  of,  6S;  law  of, 
re;;ulates,  in  coi.Junction  with  that  of  ex- 
cluded middle,  ll>  polhet.CD-disjui.ctivesyl- 
logism-,  204-.'j;  oiil>  in. other  expiession  of 
Ari.«totle's  law,  that  the  \\ln)!e  is  nece>rarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part.  263-4;  au- 
tliors  referied  to  on,o('9;  thi.t  can  be  de- 
duced from  law  of  Coi.t.ad.ctiou.  ib  ;  that 
cannot  be  so  deduced, /&.,  .«e  I'ui.damental 
Laws  of  Thouglit. 

.SciKAfl.  334. 

at/'Mi'TiON  and  Subsumption,  beet  names  for 
the  jiri-miw.'*  ol  a  syllogism,  lUO;  their  em- 
ploy ment  vindicated,  14*9-2(HJ;  not  Cfjusli- 
tulcd  by  the  mere  order  of  enuixiatiou, 
219;  what  truly  constitutes  these,  219. 

iiVTER,  rjuoteil  on  canon  of  .Syllogism,  567. 

STI.l.<K;if>.M,  original  meaning  of  the  term, 
19);  borr(iwe<l  liom  .Mathematics,  ib  ;  Eu- 
genioK,  Uteramidiu'.  and  Zaburella  quoted 
on  imjiort  ol,  IJ''  l'.)H,  el  irr/. ;  general  con- 
flifion.'"  of.  1!>7:  the  parts  of  v\  hich  com- 
po-ed,  and  their  dei.ominations,  197-8; 
them;  explicated,  19H,  tl  'ri/.  ;  J'remises,  ma- 
jor and  niiniir,  199;  .Sumption,  8ubsum|>- 
tion,  f 'onclufion,  befit  names  for  the  three 
proiiositioiiN  of,  ib. ;  Lemma,  liypolemma, 
tb. :  A.'.'iimptioii.  2");  obji-clion-  to  the 
deDominatious  of  the  propositious  of,  in 


ordinary  use,  ib. :  the  use  of  Sumption  and 
Sithaiiniplioii  sanctioned  by  precedent.  201 ; 
Divisions  of.  /6.  tt  s,//.  ,-  first  division  of 
Syllogisms,  comprehending  all  the  others, 
into  Kxtensive  iii;d  Comprehensive,  201-2; 
matter  and  form  of,  202-3;  pi  oximate  and 
reuiDle  matter  of,  202  ;  the  form  atfoiils  the 
next  grand  distinction  of,  203;  the  form  of, 
twofold  —  Iniernal  ani  External,  (6.  ,•  I. 
According  to  Internal  or  Essential  Form, 
Syllogisms  are  divided  into  four  clasf-es.  as 
regulated  by  the  laws  —  l"",  Ol  Identity  and 
Contiatlictioii,  2--,  ijl  E.vcludeil  M.ddle,  o', 
Of  Reason  and  Consequent,  and,  4'^,  Of 
Excinied  Middle  and  of  Reaxm  and  Con- 
seqiieiit.  viz..  Categorical,  Di>jiiiictive,  Hy- 
jujll.elical,  and  U>  pothetico-di-junctive,  or 
Dileinmatic,  205-6  (6i<<s»>f  598-600,  and  Infer- 
ence); these  four  classes  comprised  in  two 
genera.  Simple  and  Conditional.  206,  .sf? 
Categorical.  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive  and 
llyiiothelicoilisjiii.ctive  Syllogism;  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  the  one  class  under  the 
genus  Simjile  Syllogism,  206;  its  general 
nature,  206-7;  may  pioceed  in  the  quantity 
of  Extension,  and  in  that  of  Comprehen- 
sion. 2i)7-8;  examples  of  the  Extensive,  and 
of  the  Intensive  or  Comprehensive  Cate- 
gorical .Syllogism,  208;  these  reasonings  or 
syllogisms  explicitly  compared  and  con- 
trasted, 209  et  sfij. ;  logicians  looking  only 
to  the  reasoning  in  Exiei.sioii  lia\e  given 
narrow  and  eiroi;eous  definitions  of  the 
M:Jor,  Middle,  and  Minor  terms,  209-10; 
Aristotle's  delinition  of  these  will  ajjply  to 
both  (;iiantilies,  210  11,  ite  also  154-5,  fee 
'i'ei  ins  of  .Sj  llogism  ;  most  convenient  mode 
of  stating  a  syllogism  in  an  abstract  form 
by  the  letters  S,  1%  31,  211-12  (but  see  674, 
676.  678);  divided  into  special  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  ai)i)lication  of  the  laws  of  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction,  under  the  relation 
of  whole  and  part,  212  et  set/  ;  this  rela- 
tion may  be  legarded  in  two  points  of 
view,  and  thus  affords  two  cla-^ses  of  Rea- 
sonings, viz..  Deductive  and  Inductive, 
212-13;  I.  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogism, 
character  of  the  process  in,  213  ti  seq.  ;  its 
canons,  in  Intension  and  in  Extension, 
213-14;  connection  of  the  propositions  and 
terms  of.  illustrated  by  sensible  symbols, 
214-15;  proximate  rules  ol,  1  Extensive  — 
Three  Rules,  215;  lirst  rule  of,  illustrated, 
216-17;  second  rule  of,  illustrated,  217-19; 
misconception  in  regard  to  delinition  of 
humplion  in  second  rule  obviated,  218-19; 
third  rule,  219-20;  2.  Intensive,  three  rules, 
222  et  SKI  ;  first  rule  illustrated,  223;  second 
rule  illustrated,  228-4;  grounds  of  the  rules 
regarding  Sumption  and  .Subsumption  in 
Extensive  and  Comprehensive  Syllogisms, 
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224;  third  rule  illustrated,  224-5;  II.  Ii.- 
ductive  C'ato;;orical  S)lloj;isin,  what,  225; 
views  of  logicians  rogartiiii^  thu  nature  of 
this  reasoning  erroneous,  2£5  f<  J(fy.,  i-e  Jn- 
diiuli'in:  c:'n<ii:soi  I  lie  Ueihclivenml  Induc- 
tive bx  llo;;i>nis  cijually  lornial,  227;  lluse 
rciisouiiigs  i;iiistratfd,227-S;  objection  obvi- 
ated. 22S;  loiniuliu  lor  Inductive  .S)  llogi.^nis 
in  Coinpi-elieiis-ion  and  Extension,  228-9; 
Wliatelv  ai.d  otliirs  eDomou.-ly  make  the 
inductive  syllo^'i-ni  deduct ivu,  22'J;  duCliine 
of  the  older  logicians  dilferent.  and  correct 
as  far  as  it  goes,  229-30;  though  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllogi.«ni  is  siiccially  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  Identity  and  ContradictioM, 
still  the  other  logical  laws  al.-o  operative  in, 
251;  Divisions  of ;. ceo;  ding  —  II  To  E.xter- 
nal  Fuini,  257-;?2i» ;  A.  Conijile-x,  —  Kpl- 
cheiieina.  and  Sorites,  257-74;  relation  of 
.«\llogi>nis  to  each  other,  258;  classes  ai.d 
designations  of  related  syllogisms,  ib  ; 
Moni)sylIogi>Ul.  what,  ih.;  1  oly^iyHogism, 
\.  ..al,  ilj.;  this  Anal.N  tic  and  Synthetic,  ib. ; 
rrosyllogjsni,  ib. ;  Kpisyllogism,  ib  ,  s^e 
K|)ici.eir.en;;i.  .Sorites;  piobabie  reason  why 
lo^iciai.s,  in  the  ca.«e  of  simple  syllogisms, 
oveilooked  the  reasoning  of  Comprehei.- 
sion,  270-71;  divisions  of.  r.ccording  to 
i;.\lernal  1  o:  m.  B.  Defective,  —  Eiitliy- 
niL-nie.  275-81 .  .vff  Enthymenie;  C.  Kegular 
a.  il  I.ie^::'.ar,  2S1-3-0.  ><rt  Figuie,  jIo.aI, 
iiednc'ion  of  Syllogisms;  irregular  by  ic- 
lation,  I^,  To  the  tiansjo  ed  Older  of  its 
I'rojiositions;  2=,  Of  its  reim>;  3^,  Ol  both 
its  I'ropositioiis  and  Terms.  281-2;  doctrine 
of  logicians  regarding  tlie  regularity  and 
iiregulaiity  of,  in  respect  of  the  order  of 
its  propositions,  281;  (his  one-sided  and 
crroi:eoiis.  282:  in  respect  of  its  Terms,  a 
s..  l.ogiMu  is  u-gniar  or  irregular,  accoiding 
to  the  jiluce  which  ti.e  Jliiidle  Term  holds 
ill  the  premises,  ib. ;  regular  and  irregular 
order  of.  in  t'oinprehension  and  Extension, 
282;  the  relative  position  of  the  Middle 
Term  in  a  syllogism  coiistituies  its  Figure, 
ib.;  the  lour  Figures  ol,  io. ;  mneinouic 
verses  for  Figures, /6.,  .v-'c  Figure  of  Syllo- 
giMii;  regularity  and  irregularity  of,  expli- 
cated, 283  n  xtrj  ;  irregularity  in  external 
lorn  of,  arising  from  trimspositioii  of  the 
I'lopositiohs,  2S3-5;  can  be  persi  iciiously 
e.xpies.sed  by  any  of  the  five  iricgular  con- 
seculious  of  its  propositions,  283-4;  true 
doctrine  of  consecution  of  syllogism,  which 
i.s  either  Sviilhetic,  the  [jreniises  being 
jilaced  lirst,  the  eoiiclusion  last,  or  Ana- 
lytic, the  conclusion  preceding,  the  prem- 
ises following,  281-5;  second  ground  of 
regularity  and  irregularity  of.  —  the  natu- 
ral and  transposed  order  of  the  Syllogistic 
Teims,  285  tt  icy  ,  see  Figure  of  Syllogism; 


all  the  varieties  of,  divided  into  clastiCK,  ac- 
cording to  their  Validity,  viz..  into  Correct 
or  True,  and   Incorrect  or  False,  321;  tlie 
meaning  ol'  these  terms  as  applied  to  sylio- 
gi-ms  dete;  m;:.eil,  322;    ii;cor:ect,  divided 
into  raialogisins  and  .Sophisms,  321-3  ;  tiis 
di^tillClion  not  of  diiectly  logical   im.o.:, 
323;    but    not    altogether   without    logical 
value,  ib. ;  incorrect,  vicious,  either  in  le- 
I       sped  of  their  form,  or  of  their  matter,  or 
;       in   re.'^pecl  of  botli  form  and  matter,  3-2-3; 
j      syllogisms  incorrect  in  resi)ect  of  their  mat- 
I      ter  lie  beyond  the  jurisdictiou  of  Logic, 
I      323;  syllogi>ms   formally  iiico-rect,  to   Le 
judged    by   an  api)'ic;ilion   oi  the   rules   of 
syllogism,   ib.,  see   Fallacies;     how   distin- 
I       guished   liom  I'robatioi.,  311;  on  the  niu- 
'      tual  relations  of  the  teims  of,  in  quantity 
and  quality ,  through  the  ajiplication  of  the 
doctrine   of  a  (jiiantidcd    piedicale.  536-f*; 
geiKial    cai.on   of,  S-Sii;  the   tiiiee   po.-sible 
!      relations  of  terms,  —  1.  Toto-total  Coinclu- 
sioii;  2.   Toto-total  Co.Jxclusiou  ;  3.  Incom- 
plete   Coinclusioii,  involving    Incomplete 
]       CoJxclusion,  lb.;  the  first  is  the  best,  the 
I       second   the  worst,  the  third   iiilurmediate, 
ib. ;    the   whole   order   of   best   ai.d   woist 
quantification  thiougliout  the  twoqualities, 
I      537;  application  of  thisdoctiine  in  special 
ca.ses  of  the  general  canon  of,  in  the  12  af- 
fiimalive    and   24   negative   moods,   5.37-9; 
Canons  ot,  general   historical    notices  re- 
garding, 559-79;    quotations  from  various 
logicians  on,  559-75:    Derodon   relened  to 
in,  559-60;    Kapin,   560:    Eeibnitz,   560-61; 
Reu.sch,   561;    Crusius,  561-3;     Hutchesoii, 
5G3  4  ;   Sa\onarola,  564;    Alex.    U     liaum- 
garten,    564-5;     Keimaius,    565;    Waldiii, 
565-6;  Stattler.  56*5;  Sauter. /6. ;  Suter,  567; 
Segiiy,567;   lloffbaiier.  567-8;  Kant,  568-9; 
Christian  Weiss,  569;    Fries,  570-2;    Kie.se- 
wetter,  572;  Larro(|ue.  572-4;  Galluppi,  574; 
Baflier, /6  ,•  Victoiin,  675;  references  to  au- 
thors on  fundamental  laws  of,  575-6;  enun- 
ciations of,  576-8;  Dictum  de  omni  et  nullo, 
criticized,  578;  general    li'ws   of,  in   verse, 
578-9;  criticism  by  the  author  of  the  sj'e- 
cial  laws   of.  579-83;   the  author's  supreme 
canons  of,  583-4;  doctrine  of.  attacked,  as 
involving  a  ptiitin  pr.nri/iil,  621;  l;ow  this 
objection  is  to  be  met,  621.  6.3:  this  objec- 
tion made  by  Stewart  and  refuted  by  tjal- 
luppi.623;  its  enouncement  —  Analytic  aid 
Synthetic,  621-2;  these  methods  of  enounce- 
ment   compared,   622,   623:  Unfigured    and 
Figured,  626;  difference  of  Figure  of,  of  no 
i>cc(  lint,  626-7. 
SvMRoi.iCAL  and   Intuitive  Knowledge,  ste 

Concepts,  Quality  of. 
Sv>THESis,  338,  see  Method. 
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TAcirrs,  quoted.  42". 

Tartaketi's,  I'etrus,  commentator  on  His- 
jiuuus,  l^'.  5iW. 

Tlxnk.maxn.  142. 

I  Li:.M.«  ola  I'lupositioii.  see  Proposition. 

Teu.ms  of  Svllogisin,  Miijor,  Minor,  and 
iliildlc.  what.  207  j  borri.wcd  tiom  Jlntlic- 
mutic.'^, -lOi  tlu'ir  8ynou\  nis,  i6. .-  in  Exten- 
sion the  predicate  of  the  conclu.^ion  tlie 
greatest  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  major 
term,  the  s-ubject  the  smallest  part,  and, 
therefore,  the  minor  term.  207;  in  Com  pre- 
hension, tlie  suliject  ot  tlie  coiiclu>ion  is 
the  greatest  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  ma- 
jor term,  the  i)redicate  the  smallest  part, 
and,  therefore,  the  minor  term,  (6.,'  narrow 
and  erroneous  definitions  by  lof^icians  of, 
20'.>-10:  Ari.«totk-'8  definition  of,  210;  his 
definition  of  the  middle  term  as  middle 
by  ]>osiiion  not  applicable  to  the  mode  in 
which  sub!'e<|iii'iit  logicians  enounce  the 
syllogi-m.  ''>..•  but  ai)plicable  to  the  rea- 
sonin;;  in  C'onipiehension,  211;  possible  to 
state  a  reasoning  in  E.xtension  in  wliich  the 
DiBjor  term  si. all  stand  first,  the  middle 
second,  and  the  minor  last,  (6.,-  what  is 
piojierly  to  be  regarded  as  a  term  of  syllo- 
gi>m.  216. 

Testimcixy.  what,  457;  explicated,  458  ft  seq  ; 
its  piojjer  objict.  4jS-9;  tie  object  of.  called 
the  Fnrt.  45'.J;  the  validity  of.  called  //'»■ 
lotiritl  Crrf/ibilily,  ib.;  either  immediate  or 
niei.iate,  ih.  ;  an  immediate  witness  styled 
an  rijr-wilntsx,  ib  ;  a  medi;ite  an  eur-wilnfxs, 
lb.  :  the  siiiriinitf.  what.  ib.  ;  testimony  may 
be  I'Hrtiul.  Complete,  Consistent,  Conlia- 
diclor>,  lb.:  divirion  of  tlie  suLje2t:  — I. 
Ciedibility  of  Ti'stimony  in  geieral,  ib  et 
ttq  ;  P.  Tlie  object  of  the  testimony  —  its 
absolute  possibility,  460;  physical  and  inet- 
i;p'i\sic:il  pos-ibility,  4*;0-61 :  its  relative 
piissiliility,  4'?! ;  2°.  The  subject  of,  or  per- 
h(»iial  trusfwortliiness  of  the  witness,  ib.; 
this  consists  of  two  elements,  a.  Honesty  or 
veracity,  4'il-2:  the  presumption  of  the 
hon^.•^ty  of  a  witness  enhanct'd  h)  certain 
circum-'tancefi,  462;  b.  Competency  of  a 
witne-".  ib.;  circumstances  by  which  the 
presumption  of  comi>etency  is  enhanced, 
lb  ;  thf  crcdil)i!ity  of  T<"iimf>ny  not  invali- 
dated because  the  fact  testified  is  one  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  exitericncc,  463; 
nummary  regarding  tlie  credibility  of  testi- 
mony in  general.  4f)a^ :  11.  Tesfimfniy  in 
special,  as  immediate  and  mediate.  464  ft 
ur/. ;  P,  Immediate,  ib  :  conditions  of  its 
credibility,  ib. :  whether  all  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  in  the  ca'e  of  any  Imme- 
diate ti-sfimiiny,  cannot  be  directly  ascer- 
tained, 4^4-5;  «li<-ii  tistiinony  attains  the 
highest  degree  of  probability,  465 ;  negati v*' 


and  positive  discrepancy,  46")-6;  2°,  Mcdi 
ate,  41)6  </ .^'(/.  ,•  mediate  witnesses  are  either 
proximate  or  remote,  and  either  indepen- 
dent or  dependent.  466-7;  Uunior,  'liaci.- 
tion.  ib  ,  l.ecoided  Tesiimony.  468  it  ntq  , 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  what.  468-9; 
these  explicated,  4  9  it  .■m/.;  the  exiimiii:;- 
tiiin  of  a  tesiiiuony  twolold  —  of  its  Au- 
thenticity and  Integrity. and  ofiis  .Meiiiiing. 
ib. ;  the  former  the  problem  of  Critici.-m 
{Critirn),  the  latter  of  Interpretation  or 
exposition  {H-nn'iifiiticn,  E.rm'tlcn).,  470; 
1.  Criticism  considered  in  detail,  470-74;  its 
lirob'enis.  470;  Universal  and  ,S|)eciaI  Criti- 
cism, (7)  ,•  Universal  Criticism  alone  within 
the  sphere  of  Logic,  ib  ;  this  divided  into 
Higher  and  Lower  Criticism,  or  tlie  Criti- 
cism of  Authenticity  ai;il  the  Criticism  of 
Inte.'rity.  ib. :  (1)  Criticism  of  Authenticity, 
470-71;  a.  Internal  Cioiinds,  these  of  them- 
selves notsufiieieiit  to  establish  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  wiitin>r,  471:  but  omnipotent  to 
disprove  an  alleged  authenticity,  ib.':  b 
External  Grounds,  ib. ;  (2)  Criticism  of  In- 
tegrity. 472-4;  emendation  of  the  text  of 
two  kinds—  viz.,  llistoiical  and  Conjectu- 
ral, 472;  historical,  of  two  kii.ds,  K.\ternal 
and  Interna),  473;  Conjee! uial,  ih. ;  II.  In- 
terpretation, 474-5;  General  and  Special, 
474;  sources  of  interpretation.  475 

'IextI^ook.  its  use  in  a  systematic  course  of 
Lectures.  2 

TuEMiSTius,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Lo^ie, 
7,  479. 

THEOPiiitASTrs,  referred  to  on  use  of  the 
term  rute^oricnl,  165,  172;  his  nomeiicatuic 
of  the  parts  of  the  Hypothetical  .Syllo/isin, 
241:  quoted  on  hearing,  484;  made  two 
moodsof  Darapti,  666;  this  opinion  adopted 
by  Porphyry.  /'/  ;  and  by  IJoethius,  ib. ,  but 
ci>|i<)sed  by  the  author,  i6. 

TnioiiKMS,  what.  IB'^ 

Tuiiti)  Figure,  .sff  Figure. 

Tuo.MARins,  Jacobus,  holds  that  simple  ap- 
I)rehension  is  impossible  without  judgment, 
84 

TiiouonT,  the  Products  of,  ,"•»•  Concepts, 
Judgments,  Uea.soning. 

TuouonT,  what,  9  ft  seq. ;  in  its  wider  mean- 
ing, equivalent  to  every  cognitive  act,  or 
even  to  every  conscious  mental  modifica- 
tion,9;  ill  its  narrower  meaning  as  thougl.t 
proper,  denotes  the  acts  of  the  Understand- 
ing proper,  9-10;  in  the  latter  sense,  the 
objeet-matterof  Logic,  9;  Matter  and  Form 
of  distlngiiislied,  11;  phenomena  of  for- 
mal, of  two  kinds,  contin;4ent  and  neces- 
sary, 17;  necessary  form  of.  implies  four 
conditions,  — 11)  Determined  by  the  nature 
Of  the  thinking  subject  i;-e!f.  (2)  Original, 
(3)  Universal,  (4)  A  Law,  17,  18;  its  subject 
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form,  niid  matter  dipcriminnted,  riS;  as  the 
object  re.«i)ectively  of  rsycholof^y  mid  of 
Loffic,  ih.;  a.  mediate  and  complex  cogni- 
tion, ."Vt-r);  the  various  terms  by  whicli  the 
modes  of  thoii;;Iit,  or  co;;itable  existence, 
are  desii,'naled,  ij'j-Q;  what  is  iiivolvid  in 
thinking  an  object,  55;  the  attribution  im- 
plied in,  re;rMlated  by  laws,  56,  see  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Thought;  distinction  of 
I'ositiveand  Negative,  73;  its  products  are 
of  three  kinds,  —  Concepts.  Judgments,  and 
Reasoning-,  83  ft  alibi;  these  arc  all  prod- 
ucts of  comparison  and  all  moditications  of 
Judgment,  S3-4,  see  ('oncepts.  Judgments, 
Reasonings;  its  foinial  or  logical  perfec- 
tion consists  of  three  virtues,  —  Clearness, 
Distinctness,  and  llarnioiiy,  335,  340. 

TiMPLER.  37.  13S;  referred  toon  whole  and 
part,  143.  14  !.  335.  339, 

TlTH;8,  (Jottlieb  Gerhard,  referred  to  on  aj)- 
plication  of  quantilieaticn  of  predicate  to 
the  Hypothetical  I'ropositioii,  512;  his  doc- 
trine of  Conversion  proceeds  on  the  doc 
trine  of  a  quantified  predicate,  527;  quoted 
on  quantification  of  ))ridicate.  550;  his 
doctrine  of  Hypothetical  .Syllogism  as  ])ro- 
ceeding  on  the  ap[)lication  of  the  priiicijile 
of  a  quantified  predicate,  603;  his  doctrine 
of  Disjunctive  Syllogism,  ib.;  held  both 
forms  merely  to  be  the  matter  of  legu'ar 
syllogism,  (7;. ;  his  doctrine  of  the  Figure 
and  Mood  of  Syllogism,  652-8. 

■flTTKL,  435. 

Topic,  craployeJ  by  Arislolie  to  denote  a 
particular  part  of  Logic,  6. 

ToussAiNT.  435. 

Tkanscendent  and  Tranacevltntnl,  their 
original  application,  and  use  by  Kant,  140. 

Tkexdelenburg,  F.  a.,  referred  to  on  the 
title    Ort;riiinn   for  the    logical    treatises   of 
Aristotle,  24;  referred  to  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  I'hUonists  and  Stoics  on  the  Catego 
ries,  142,  186,  260.  a38. 

Tkoxler,  30,  249,  338. 

Truth,  its  division  into  Logical  and  Jleta- 
physical,  criticized,  76;  what,  ib.  ;  logical 
discriminated  from  ab.-olute,  322,  >•^e  Truth 
and  Error.  Doctrine  of 

Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of.  376;90;  Truth 
and  Certainty,  what,  377;  Truth  is  defined 
the  correspondence  or  agreenn'iit  of  a  cog- 
nition with  its  object.  377.  378;  this  defini- 
tion (hie  to  the  schoolmen,  378;  Aquinas 
(luoted  to  this  efiect.  ib  :  ])liiIosophers 
agreed  as  to  the  definition  of  truth  ib  ; 
questions  in  debate  regarding,  —  whether 
tru'li  he  attaii. able,  and  whetherwe  possess 
any  ciitericMi  by  which  we  can  be  assured 
ot  its  attainment,  ib  ;  (or  man  only  two 
kinds  of.  —  Formal  and  Ifeal,  379;  I.  For- 
mal  Trutli    the  harinonv  of   Thonght  with 
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the  form  of  Thought,  ib  ;  Formal  Truth  of 
two  kimls,  —  Logical  and  Mathematical, 
379-80;  JI.  Real  Truth,— the  harmony  be- 
tween a  thought  and  its  matter,  380;  Ileal 
and  F<  rmal  Science.-.  380-81;  How  can  we 
know  that  there  is  a  eories|)ondenee  be- 
tween our  thought  and  its  object?  381;  sub- 
divisions of  Real  Truth,  —  Jletaphysicnl. 
l'sych(plogical,  I'hysical,  381-2;  various  ap- 
plications of  the  teim  trutli.  HS'l;  the  crite- 
rion of, —  the  necessity  determined  tiy  t by- 
laws which  gov  ern  our  faculties  of  knowl- 
edge, 377-82;  Certainty,  the  consciousness 
of  this  necessity,  382;  truth  coi.sidered  in 
reliilion  to  the  degree  and  kind  ofceitainty 
is  distinguished  as  Knowledge,  Helief,  and 
(>l»inion,  377-83;  Knowledge  and  Relief, — 
their  difference,  383;  that  the  certainty  of 
all  knowledge  is  ultimately  resolvable  into 
a  certainty  of  belief  maintained  by  Luther, 
ib.;  by  Ai  istotle.  383-4;  by  the  I'latonists. 
384;  by  D:ivi(l  Hume,  /6.  /  the  manifestation 
of  Uelief  involves  knowledge,  385;  Inlui 
til  II  what,  ih.:  the  question  as  to  the  re!:i- 
ticii  ol  belief  ai:d  know'<dge  properly  mct- 
aph;  sica!.  ib  ;  I'ure  and  Empirical  Truth, 
distil. gnislied.  385-0;  Error,  its  cliar:;c!er 
ar.d  sources,  387;  this  explicated,  ib.  et  .leq.  ; 
as  the  oppo.'-ite  of  truth,  consists  in  a  war.t 
of  agreement  between  a  tlion;.ht  :ii:d  its 
objict.3S7:  distiiigiiislied  as  Material.  38*^; 
as  Foinuil.  ib. ;  when  closely  scrutinized  is 
found  to  arise  from  the  want  of  adequate 
activity  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  ib. ;  ('is- 
ciiniiiii-.ted  from  Ignorance.  389;  from  Illu- 
sion. ''<..  ■'■f  En  or.  Causes  of. 

'Tsc  H I  r:  N  n  A  u.sKX ,  '^5. 

TwESTEx.  237,  377,  387;  quoted  on  the  nature 
of  Error.  387-9;  cjuoted  ou  Ignorance,  Illu- 
sion, etc  ,  38J-90. 

Ulpian,  his  doctrine  of  the  Enthymeme,  279; 

his  definition  of  the  Sorites,  332. 
Ul-RiCH.  184  2S9;  quoted  on  quantification  of 

predicate,  559. 
Ultra  total  Quantification  of  Jliddle  Term, 

Lamberfs   doctrine  of.  3H4-0;  this  doctrine 

criticized,    584-5;     author's    doctrine    of, 

58.5-8. 
UxiVERSAL  Propa«itioi;s,  171.  .vf  Judgments, 
"TcTTfpov  TTpiirfpov,  see  Rrobr.tion. 

Valla,  Laurentiiis,  142,261;  first  to  use  the 
term  Sorites  in  its  present  ap|)lication.  269; 
quoted  on  Conversion.  527;  his  doctrine  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  629-30. 

Valerius  Maxjmus  (?).  quoted,  484. 

Vallius  Paulus,  quoted  on  Conversion,  628, 
553 

Vauillas.  485. 

Versor.  his  doctrine  of  Induction,  596. 
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VicTor.rN,  33s,  344:  quoted  on  canons  of 
Syllogism,  575. 

Vu-ToniNUS.  hisdoctrine  of  F,ntliymeme,279. 

VlTlUM  Suhrr/itionis,  what,  427. 

Vivi:9,  I.m'.ovicu!=,  198;  his  opinion  regnrd- 
ing  silent  meditation  as  a  means  of  intel- 
k-ciual  improvement  combated  by  Scal- 
iger,  4*1;  quoted  on  importance  of  teaching 
as  a  mean  of  self-improvement.  4S3. 

VoET.  or  Voetius,  Ciisbert.  liis  conduct  cited 
as  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  pas.-ion 
on  o]>inion.  406. 

Vossifs,  Oeinrd  John,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Logic,  7:  referred  to  for  scholastic  theo- 
ries of  the  object-matter  of  I^ogic,  20,  37. 

Waitz,  quoted  regarding  Kojik))  airopia,  4, 
So.  160.  1S6.  196,  240 

■\Valch,  261. 

AValdix,  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism, 
565-^. 

Wallis.  Dr.  John,  his  Instltutio  Logicir,  21; 
referred  to  on  names  of  i)ropositions  in 
Conversion,  1S3:  rclerred  to  on  character 
of  II  potlietic()-l)i-junctive  Syllogism.  249; 
his  Kngli.-h  version  of  the  Latin  mnemon- 
ics lor  the  four  kii.i'.s  of  propositions,  287. 

Walz.  333. 

Watt?5.  Dr.  Isaac.  25;  his  Logic.  ^. 

Wkciklix.  514.  547. 

Weipe.  (.'hrisiian,  employed  (before  Enler) 
circular  diagrams  as  logical  notation,  li^O. 

Weiss,  Chri>lian,  1*^;  ruoted  on  canon>  of 
Syllogism,  569. 

Wkue.nkelsius,  his  De  Logomnchih  Erwlilo- 
nitn  releried  to,  43S 

SViiATKLY.  Dr..  his  definition  of  Lo;:ic quoted 
and  criticized,  7-9;  gei.eral  character  of 
his  Elftnntty  of  Uigir.  21  ;  his  view  of  thu 
object-matter  and  domain  of  Logic,  stated 
and  criticized,  21-3:  jiropose.s  to  Logic 
(lilTerrnl  ai.d  coi.tiudictory  objic'-matter, 
22  '«  ifif.;  the  operation  of  Reasoning  nor 
the  object-matter  r)f  Logic,  as  affirmed  by. 
16.;  erroneou:-ly  and  contradictorily  1.1:.!  <  - 
Language  the  object-msitter  of  Logic,  22-8; 
the  true  nature  of  Logic  more  correctly  nn- 
derstood  by  the  hcholastic  logicians  than  by, 
23;  his  Et-wiit^  n/  Lo^ic,  50;  omits  the  doc- 
trine of  ConceptH  from  his  Eleintnts  of 
Ijigie,  84;  abusively  emplovH  the  terms  Kx- 
teWion  ar.d  Comprehension  as  convertible, 
f^1-<4;  follows  Aldrich  in  IiIk  abusive  eni- 
p!o  rnent  of  the  phrase  ■prnjiri\itin  frpn^itn, 
!■*'»-*;;  his  abusive  employment  of  the  terms 
hi/potlirtirnl  UU(\  r.on'litionnl,  167;  qtloted  on 
ti.e  modality  of  propositions.  18»;  his  doc- 
trine criticized,  tfj  ;  his  reduction  of  the 
rules  of  Categorical  .Syllogism  to  six,  215, 
454. 

WtiuLK  and   I'art,  what,  143;   whole  per  f. 


and  whole  per  nreiihnf,  ib. :  whole  pir  $r 
divided  into,  P,  Logical  or  rotential,  2°, 
Jlitaphyfical  or  Actual,  3^,  Physical,  4', 
Mathematical,  5°,  Collective.  143-4;  the 
terms  xnbj'-rt  and  ^uhjrrtir'  as  applied  to  the 
Logical  Whole  and  I'arts  144;  the  term 
pnttntial  as  applied  to  denote  the  Logical 
Whole,  145;  Lord  Monb<d('.o  quoted  on 
potentinl,\\b-&\  Stewaifs  sti  ictures  on  the 
passage  from  Monbodtlo  rebutted,  146; 
Moi^boddo  wrong  in  ascribing  the  author- 
ship aid  application  ol' the  tiim  pul^nlial 
to  Eugcnius,  U6;  both  term  aid  applica- 
tion to  be  found,  wit'.i  few  o.c.'i  f  ions,  in 
all  the  older  systems  of  Logic,  ib. ;  Burg- 
ersdvk  quoted  as  an  example,  rt.  ,•  the  dif- 
ference of  the  Potential  and  Actual  Whole 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  ib. ;  all  reasoning 
under  the  relation  of,  191.212;  this  relation 
may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view,  and 
thus  i'fTords  two  classes  cC  Hcasonings,  — 
Deductive  and  Inductive,  212-13;  difRculty 
in  connection  with  Hyi.othetical  .Syllo- 
gisms in  regard  to  the  di  c'rii.e  llu.t  a"  rea- 
soning is  either  fiiini  the  whole  to  part  or 
fiom  the  parts  to  the  wl.ole,  —  co:  .-idered 
and  obviated,  252  et  s-r/..-  Ai  trcedci-.t  and 
Consequent  in  Hyi^ol helicals  equal  to  Con- 
dition ai.d  Conditioned.  253;  hei;cc  the 
reason  or  condition  must  contiiiii  the  con- 
seiiuent,  ib.;  the  law  of  Rea.^on  i.iid  Con- 
sequent only  another  cxjires.-ion  of  Aris- 
totle's law.  That  the  whole  is  necessarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part.  253-4;  Aris- 
totle's law  criticized,  2.')4;  Whole  and  I'arts 
respectively  may  be  viewed  in  thought 
either  as  the  conditi<niiiig  or  as  the  condi- 
tioned, 254;  apjilication  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  solution  of  the  dilhculty  pre-.iously 
stated.  255. 

Wii.PON,  his  English  metrical  version  of  the 
Latin  mnemonics  lor  the  four  kinds  of 
Propositions,  287. 

Wof.K,  Christian,  mis:;pp'iefl  Ilie  terms  Lnsiru 
darm^  and  Lnairn  iit/'vs,  42  ;  his  division  of 
Logic  into  Theoretical  and  Priictical,  ift  .  ; 
used  the  phrase  fxrliislnmr'lii  inl'r  mntrailic- 
tnria,  65;  cai:ed  the  principle  of  Identity 
principiiim  cfrtiliirliiiif,  GG;  did  Jiot  suffi- 
ciently discriminate  the  principles  of  Ident- 
ity and  Contrailiction,  76.  ;  hi.s  formula  for 
tliclawof  Sufficient  ireason,  67;  blamed  the 
schoolmen  for  not  distinguishing  renson 
(rrilio)  and  cniini'.  (rnitsn),  ib  ;  attempted  to 
demonstiate  the  law  of  Sufl:ciei;t  Keason 
by  that  of  Contradiction,  68:  quoted  on 
Intuitive  and  S;.  mbolical  Knowledge,  129- 
31,178,227;  made  the  inductive  syllogism 
deductive,  229,  240,  24;{.  261;  his  reduction 
of  Haroco,  .341,  313,  451,  4.56. 

WoLKi  A  NS,  some,  distinguished  judgments  as 
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Limitative,  179;  followed  by  Kant,  178;  the 
(listinction  grouiuiless,  179 

WOKDS,  .«•••-  Liin^uage 

WvTTENBAcn,  Daniel,  5;  his  Lo^ic  recom- 
mended, 50,  332;  referred  to  on  Analysis 
and  Synthesis.  436. 

Zabarella,  Jacobus,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Logic,  7;  referred  to  for  scholastic  theo- 
ries   of    the   object-matter  of    Logic,  20 ; 


quoted  on  import  of  the  term  avWoyifffiSi, 
197,  230,  296;  lield  Cesare  and  C'amtstres  to 
be  the  same  syllogism,  310,  «'  «/.io  29tj,  33t), 
33S.  451. 

Zkpi.eu,  456. 

Zeno.  the  Stoic,  said  by  Laertius  to  haie 
purchased  the  knowledge  of  seven  specier 
of  the  argument  A070S  ^fp'i^wv  for  twc 
hundred  raina:,  331. 
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